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QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





Art. 1.— The Holy Grail and other Poems. By Alfred 
Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. London. 1870, 


HERE is ever something ungracious in speaking to the dis- 
paragement of those to whom we have owed benefits, 
material or spiritual. And of all men we should least like to say 
a word against those who have affected us by the purity and 
beauty of what they have said or written, because such men 
appear to have reached the root of all excellence—a perfection 
that within its limits is irreproachable. This irreproachable per- 
fection, the enforced expression of feelings common to all mankind, 
must belong to every true poet; and in respect of it all poets, as 
the painter Blake said, are equal; it is their inalienable essence, 
and they can claim the acknowledgment of it at our hands, just 
as the poorest men, by virtue of their humanity, may claim from 
us a courtesy equal to that which we extend to the greatest. 
Nevertheless, it would be absurd to deny the diversity of faculties 
which exists among poets as among all other men; and as no 
good purpose would be served by affirming that a blind man 
could see, so neither would it be profitable to ascribe to a poet a 
width of experience and a strength of understanding greater than 
that which he really possesses. 

And it is even very necessary that we should ascertain, and 
take trouble to ascertain, what excellences an influential writer 
possesses, and in what he fails; what kind of commodity (so to 
speak) he deals in, and what it would be vain to expect from him, 
We recognise this necessity in matters of daily life; we do not 
go to our physician to advise us on points of law. But in the 
subtler matters of thought and feeling men are less discriminating, 
and confound together very diverse qualities, There is, indeed, 
a limit even here to the error which it is possible for men to 
commit; it demands a very enthusiastic disciple to ascribe poetic 
imagination to Mr. Mill, and none save Mr. Ruskin himself has 
assigned to Mr. Ruskin the palm for logical stringency. But 
confusion is perpetually made between qualities in certain respects 
akin, but yet sufficiently distinct. Logical power is confounded 
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with speculative ability; the faculty of the orator with the faculty 
of the poet; the philosophical analysis of character with the 
dramatic exhibition of it. And the office of the critic is to pre- 
vent these confusions—to show what each writer has, and what 
he has not, 

To come to the point. What are the commodities that Mr. 
Tennyson deals in? Of which of them has he the largest stock, 
and which, on the other hand, does he exhibit only casually and 
by accident? What has he seen? what does he know? Above 
all, what has Mr. Tennyson to give us which no other writer can 
give us, and which constitutes his originality? and how far has 
his present volume altered our estimate of him in these respects ? 
These are the questions which we must answer. Into the general 
subject of his merits and his defects we have entered so recently* 
that it is only necessary to mention briefly our views respecting 
them ; but a new volume will always supply new points of 
illustration, and moreover present topics for discussion peculiar 
to itself. 

There are two things which must principally strike every 
reader of Mr. Tennyson, two things which, together, make him 
remarkable; the one absolutely novel, the other not, indeed, 
novel, but precious from its rarity; namely, his minute, various, 
and careful appreciation of external nature in aspects that had 
hitherto been overlooked, and the combined purity and intensity 
of his personal affection. If we were to call these two qualities 
the kernel of his poems, we might be misapprehended ; for cer- 
tainly we do not call his other qualities husk, nor do we wish to 
sever any qualities out of the whole production, as if they were 
capable of being picked out and surveyed separately. But just 
as in a landscape there may be some bend of a river or curve of 
a hill which in itself would be nothing, but which yet is the 
central point of the whole scene, and that which renders it 
unique; and just as in a symphony there may be some cadence 
which, played simply, would arouse but a moderate enthusiasm, 
but yet in connection with the other notes is recognised as the 
key to the whole, and as making the whole a work of original 
beauty ; so in a poet there will be characteristics not separable, 
but yet distinguishable from the rest, and distinguishable as the 
reason of his remaining in our minds. And so it is with 
Mr. Tennyson. If we ask what there is in the stuff and quality 
of his mind, and consequently in the substance of his writings 
(of his style, a matter of secondary, though still great importance, 





* See ‘Quarterly Review,’ vol. cxxvi. p. 328, foll., Art. ‘Modern English 
Poets.’ 
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‘we say nothing as yet), that is solid and original, what it is that 
makes him deserving of being remembered as a master, and 
not a.mere scholar of the poetic art, it must be answered, the 
minuteness of his knowledge of external natural beauty, and 
the purity and depth of his affections. His science and his 
philosophy are ornaments to his writings which we are some- 
times well pleased to see there, though generally we could still 
better have dispensed with them. But he is no master of these 
things; in them he is, for the most part, the reflector of other 
minds; they act as the subordinate features in the landscape, as 
the accompaniment in the symphony. Yet it must be added 
that the purity of his mind gives him a quality never found 
except in pure minds, and one very essential for a philosopher ; 
namely, that feeling for the infinite, that faith in the eternity of 
the spirit, which, despised as it is by some who think themselves 
scientific, is yet not lightly to be held indifferent to the moral 
mature of man. 

But, to conclude our general sketch, there is one quality which 
some people have fancied they have seen in Mr. Tennyson, 
which is unquestionably not to be found in him; and that 
is, the clear knowledge of men, of individual character. He 
is no dramatist. Let us at once mention the single excep- 
tion. The two ‘Northern Farmers’ are genuine flashes of the 
dramatic spirit; they add to our knowledge. Putting these 
aside, what Mr. Tennyson knows of men is capable of being 
put into a very few lines. He knows that, of human beings, 
some fall in love, and others are consequently fallen in love 
with ; he knows much of the signs, circumstances, and accom- 
paniments of the same. He has heard, by report, that men 
sometimes fight ; and again, as in the case of Ulysses and Enoch 
Arden, that they sometimes have adventurous experiences apart 
from fighting. He knows, and has felt, that man has a spiritual 
nature; but not, equally, the diversity of the modes in which 
this spiritual nature shows itself in different men. He has heard 
that there are political and social questions in the world; and he 
at times handles them ina candid spirit, but with no great success. 
Of the great phenomena of mankind—the diversity of functions, 
tempers, lineaments, expressions, actions—he has only the 
ordinary knowledge of an educated man. This is no great stock 
for any one to set up with as a dramatist; and when, as in the 
‘Idylls’ and ‘Enoch Arden’ and his present volume, Mr. 
Tennyson leaves the intense feeling of his lyrics, he hag only one 
string left to his bow, namely, external description; the graceful 
and gracefully told. stories have only one nervous centre, so to 
speak, one source of vital strength ; and this seldom rises to such 
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vigorous action as to inspire, irradiate, and hurry away the 
reader, 

The ‘ Holy Grail’ is the completion of the series of Arthurian 
legends of which the first specimen was given in the fragment 
of the ‘Morte d’Arthur, and of which considerable portions 
were sketched in the ‘Idylls of the King.’ The whole series 
now forms a continuous poem, and is, we are told, henceforth to 
be published as such. As we have already said, it is a very 
graceful production ; Mr. Tennyson seldom leaves any loose ends 
dangling from his work ; the hand of the artist is manifest—per- 
haps only too manifest. But these are not matters on which a critic 
can suffer himself to dwell for long. Rather he must ask, what 
are the signs of life? what are the passages that cling to the 
memory even of an unwilling reader? where is the fire that 
sprang into spontaneous existence, not fanned into labour by 
earthly and ponderous bellows? There were sparks of this, 
though not so frequent as might have been wished, in the old 
*Idylls.’ Such lines as— 


‘ He is all fault who is no fault at all,’ 

And 
‘His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true, 


were felt and remembered, And the flinging away of the jewels 
by Queen Guinevere was a touch of true excellence. But signs 
of vigour like these were rare. The deepest characteristic of 
the Idylls, apart from their outward symmetry of form, was 
purity ; a purity for the most part living and sincere, but some- 
times (as in the last speech of Arthur) showing too much of 
that ostentatious cleanliness of the hands which indicates a desire 
to stand well with the respectabilities of the world. 

Of the four fresh Idylls of the present volume, two, the 
‘Coming of Arthur’ and ‘ Pelleas and Ettarre,’ stand on much 
the same level with the ‘ Enid’ and ‘ Vivien’ of the old volume: 
they contain nothing striking, nothing characterized by real 
poetic impulse. Here is a sample of them :— 

‘To whom the King Leodogran replied, 

“© friend, had I been holpen half as well 

By this King Arthur as by thee to-day, 

Then man and beast had had their share of me : 
But summon here before us yet once more 
Ulfius, and Brastias, and Bedivere.” 

Then when they came before him, the King said, 
*T have seen the cuckoo chased by lesser fowl, 
And reason in the chase: but wherefore now 
Do these your lords stir up the heat of war, 
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Some calling Arthur born of Gorlois, 

Others of Anton? Tell me, ye yourselves, 

Hold ye this Arthur for King Uther’s son?” 

And Ulfius and Brastias answer’d, “ Ay.”’—pp. 10, 11. 


Ulfius and Brastias possess, at all events, the merit of con- 
ciseness, which Mr. Tennyson indeed affects much. But 
if power, pithiness, fulness of new thoughts are sought for, they 
will not be found in such lines as these. And though, doubtless, 
some of Mr, Tennyson’s admirers will be ready to reply, like 
the Irish advocate, when asked to give the pith of his oration, 
‘Pith! why, it’s all pith,’ the undazzled reader may still desire 
something more substantial. When we hear of Arthur’s ‘ simple 
words of great authority,’ and ‘large, divine, and comfortable 
words,’ we feel on well-trodden and familiar ground. It is so 
easy to talk of ‘ divine words,’ ‘ words of great authority’! But 
we want the proof. Where are these words ? what was the mode 
of speech by which Arthur so affected men as Mr. Tennyson 
reports that he did? Let Mr. Tennyson give us the true report 
of words that he himself has felt to be divine and authoritative, 
and not merely what he wishes others to think divine and au- 
thoritative ; and then, whether he puts these into the mouth of 
Arthur or of any one else, we shall be affected. But, as it is, 
he has merely given us a testimonial to Arthur’s character and 
abilities ; and we know what is the general worth of testimonials 
given by friends. To label a character is easy: to know a 
character, and to penetrate a reader with the knowledge of it, is 
quite another thing. It is true, we are told that, when Arthur 
had knighted his warriors,— 

‘Some 
Were pale as at the passing of a ghost, 
Some flush’d, and others dazed, as one who wakes 
Half-blinded at the coming of a light;’ 


but, if we do not feel ourselves stirred, we shall look with in- 
credulous wonder at the emotions ascribed to others. 

It is just the same with Pelleas. In him, Mr. Tennyson has 
desired to describe the ideally chivalrous warrior, who, for the 
sake of his love, submits to all indignities at the hands of his 
mistress. And it is all very well as long as we hear only what 
Pelleas did, and what was done to Pelleas; how he overthrew 
three knights at once—the minions of Ettarre—and then suffered 
himself to be bound by those whom he had vanquished, and led 
in to her whom he loves, and who despises him. We are ready 
to admit that he may have been a very fine fellow: his actions 
will bear, though they do not compel, so favourable an interpre- 
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tation. But then, to be sure of it, we want to know more about 
him: we wish to know, not merely what Pelleas did, but what 
he thought and felt. And Mr, Tennyson undertakes to tell us. 
He is more generous than when he merely tantalized us with the 
report of Arthur’s ‘large, divine, and comfortable words;’ he 
gives us what Pelleas actually said, and here is some of it :— 


‘ Hiss, snake—I saw him there— 
Let the fox bark, let the wolf yell. Who yells 
Here in the still sweet summer night, but I— - 
I, the poor Pelleas, whom she call’d her fool ? 
Fool, beast—he, she, or 1? myself most fool ; 
Beast too, as lacking human wit—disgraced, 
Dishonour’d all for trial of true love— 
Love ?—we be all alike: only the king 
Hath made us fools and liars. O noble vows! ° 
O great and sane and simple race of brutes 
That own no lust because they have no law!’—p. 119. 


It must be granted that Pelleas had ground for excitement, as- 
he had just found Ettarre sleeping with some one else. But then, 
Ettarre was not his wife; neither had she, save once, and that 
the first time of her seeing him, given him any promise or sign 
of affection, and her subsequent dislike had been on all occasions 
sufficiently and strongly manifested. Putting, however, all these 
considerations aside, it was hardly fair on the poor youth to- 
bring him in talking like a madman. The distortions of a face 
in agony are chosen only by the worst painters as their habitual 
subject; the greatest painters only hint at such things, knowing 
that they lie too far from the common comprehension to be 
lightly attempted. And it is the same, in poetry, with words 
spoken in agony. It is at all times dangerous to dwell on them ; 
it is more than dangerous, it is essentially unbecoming, to give 
them a prominent and conspicuous position when the character 
to whom they are assigned has, in other respects, been but easily 
and cursorily described. 

The fact is, that Mr. Tennyson, when he comes to these 
dramatic scenes, puts on the air of a man who has a great deal 
more knowledge, a great deal more to say to the world, than is 
actually the case. His movement is slow and dignified; his 
style recondite and elaborate; it might be thought that ideas 
were so thick in him that he had a difficulty in arranging them 
in a reasonable compass. But there is a lack of heavy metal in 
it all. The force of a poet, as we have said once before, is like 
the momentum of a cannon-ball—it is a combination of weight 
and velocity. A twelve-pounder may produce as much effect 
as a thirty-six pounder, if the speed of it be sufficiently 
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greater. Thus the ‘ Odyssey,’ and still more the ‘ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,’ or the ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ are not very heavily-shotted 
productions; but they-produce their effect by swiftness. Con- 
versely, Milton moves very slowly, but has a great mass in him. 
Now Mr. Tennyson, as far as his dramatic power goes, is @ 
twelve-pounder ; but unfortunately he imagines himself a thirty- 
six pounder; and being under this delusion, he thinks he can 
afford to take his time and be leisurely ; and so it comes to pass 
that his momentum is ineffective upon the stubborn heart of the 
critical reader. 

Far better than either of the Idylls we have mentioned is that 
entitled the ‘ Holy Grail,’ which gives its name to the volume. . 
It is better for this very reason, because it is less dramatic. The 
subject of it is simple; it is the struggle in the heart of man, 
of man as he acts in the world, after ideal nobleness of nature, 
symbolised in the ‘Grail,’ the sacred vessel in which the first 
Last Supper was celebrated. Four knights, Sir Percivale, Sir 
Galahad, Sir Bors, and Sir Lancelot, set after it; their ex- 
periences are described; also one woman, a nun, the sister of 
Sir Percivale, has a vision of the Grail, which indeed is the 
origin of the whole search. Very beautiful is the whole narra- 
tive; and if not quite in the highest class of Mr. Tennyson’s 
poems, it is yet next to the highest class; that is, it is inferior 
to none but his lyrics. This we must begin by acknowledging, 
whatever criticism we may pass on it. And our main criticism 
is this: that, whereas the great drift of the poem is moral, the 
energy of the poet has been in too great a degree expended on 
the descriptions. 

In ‘In Memoriam’ the descriptions are not felt to be inhar- 
monious with the thoughts, because descriptions and thoughts 
have one common centre in the affections ; but here, it is no mere 
affection that is the prompting idea, but a moral plan ; and Mr. 
Tennyson has not clung so boldly and strongly to this moral plan 
as to make everything subservient to it. Rather has he served 
two masters; and the inferior master has been honoured, cer- 
tainly unduly, perhaps even actually more than the other. This 
indistinctness of purpose is, indeed, latent through the greater 
part of Mr. Tennyson’s poems. There is no writer who speaks 
more in large and abstract terms of man, and the ways of man, 
the moral of life; but his heart in reality goes out towards 
nature, except where it is captured by the affections. This, in 
the present volume, is most obvious in the account of Lancelot’s 
search after the Grail. In Lancelot’s case, above all, we wanted 
no elaborate descriptions; because Lancelot’s character and 
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situation are so full of the moral element, of an ideal aim con- 
tending with passion, overcome by passion, yet not destroyed but 
ever reviving, that external imagery seems weak by the side of it. 
Lancelot ought to have been much more seriously and fully 
drawn than he is: in his person is the centre of the tragedy; in 
his heart is the key to the failure of the ideal plan; we must 
needs sympathise with him, we must needs condemn him, 
Through him it is that, as far as the society around him is con- 
cerned, the evil is victorious, and chaos returns where there had 
for a moment been a spark of light. Yet in himself, at the 
worst, he is never actually bad ; at the end, we are told (and it is 
not impossible, however rare) he becomes even saintly, The 
event, then, has the essence of tragedy; Fate, that is something 
terrible and unknown, is the agent of the calamity ; and yet not 
Fate alone, else we might have been shocked as at an injustice, 
but Fate seizing as her instrument the weakness of a man, This 
is the order of things as we see it, that many should suffer deeply 
by reason of some little flaw in one man, and a man otherwise 
admirable, It would have been well worth the while of a poet 
to draw out the terribleness of such a contrast, such a law as 
this; to show the rigour of necessity as opposed to the softness 
of our hearts. But this is beyond Mr. Tennyson’s power: in 
the delineation of such things a firm adherence to fact and 
circumstance is wanted, not symbolism and imagery. 

Think of the sternness with which Dante describes his hapless 
pair of lovers in the ‘ Inferno’! how simple, how void of orna- 
ment is the narrative; and yet Dante could five ornament, and 
scenery, and description when he liked ; only there was no place 
for these in the presence of so intense a calamity. And so Mr. 
Tennyson should have felt, and spared us lines like the following, 
pleasant enough though they are to read :— 


‘Seven days I drove along the dreary deep, 

And with me drove the moon and all the stars; 
And the wind fell, and on the seventh night 

I heard the shingle grinding in the surge, 

And felt the boat shock earth, and, looking up, 
Behold, the enchanted towers of Carbonek, 

A castle like a rock upon a rock, 

With chasm-like portals open to the sea, 

And steps that met the breaker! there was none 
Stood near it but a lion on each side 

That kept the entry, and the moon was full. 
Then from the boat I leapt, and up the stairs. 
There drew my sword. With sudden-flaring manes 
Those two great beasts rose upright like a man, 


. 
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Each gript a shoulder, and I stood between ; 

And, when I would have smitten them, heard a voice, 

“ Doubt not, go forward ; if thou doubt, the beasts 

Will tear thee piecemeal.” Then with violence 

The sword was dash’d from out my hand, and fell.’—p. 81. 


Those who care to contrast ornateness with simplicity, may 
set by the side of this the passage in the work of Sir Thomas 
Mallory, from which the above is drawn. 


‘And the wind arose and drove Sir Lancelot more than a month 
throughout the sea, where he slept but little, and prayed unto God 
that he might have a sight of the Holy Sancgreal. So it befel upon 
a night, at midnight, that he arrived at a castle, which was rich and 
fair, and there was a postern that opened toward the sea, and was 
open without any keeping, save two lions kept the entry; and the 
moon shined clear. Anon Sir Lancelot heard a voice, that said, 
“Lancelot, go out of this ship, and enter into the castle, where thou 
shalt see a great part of thy desire.” Then he ran to his arms and 
armed him, and so he went unto the gate, and saw the two lions: 
then he set hands to his sword, and drew it. Then there came sud- 
denly a dwarf, and smote him on the arm so sore, that the sword 
fell out of his hand. Then he heard a.voice that said, “O man of 
evil faith and poor belief, wherefore believest thou more in thy har- 
ness than in thy Maker? For He might more avail thee than thine 
armour, in whose service thou art set.” ’"—La Morte d’Arthur (Cony- 
beare’s abridgment), p. 297. 


It will be noticed, how much more there is about Lancelot 
personally in the prose, how much more about the surroundings 
and external part in the verse. It is the castle, the moon, and 
stars, the ‘shingle grinding in the surge,’ the ‘dreary deep,’ the 
‘ chasm-like portals,’ that Mr. Tennyson loves to dwell on, that 
form the charm of his verse. But Sir Thomas Mallory makes 
everything centre in his hero; the ‘enchanted towers of Car- 
bonek’ dwindle in him toa ‘castle rich and fair,’ the ‘ chasm- 
like portal’ to a simple ‘postern; on the other hand, the 
picturesque touches that concern Sir Lancelot are much more 
pronounced here ; he ‘ran to his arms and armed him,’ he ‘set 
hands to his sword, and drew it,’ whereas Mr, Tennyson says 
simply, ‘there drew my sword.’ Again, such touches as these, 
that Sir Lancelot ‘slept but little, and prayed unto God that he 
might have a sight of the Holy Sancgreal,’ are altogether 
wanting in Mr. Tennyson. Surely the prose author has the 
advantage in all this. It is not necessary to maintain that 
descriptive poetry is essentially inferior to that which concerns 
man; but all must agree that a writer ought to keep to his 
point; that if he professes to tell us about men, and talks in high 

terms 
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terms about human nature in the abstract, he ought to give us 
somewhat of human nature in the concrete, and not fly off from 
this to inanimate nature; more especially when the subject 
he has chosen involves deep and complex problems of the 
concrete man. Indeed it would be vain to look into Mr. 
Tennyson’s pages for any such clear representation of knightly 
feeling as is found in the author from whom he has borrowed, 
anything so touching and genuine as the following lamentation 
over Sir Lancelot, after his death :— 


‘Then Sir Ector threw his shield, his sword, and his helm from 
him ; and when he beheld Sir Lancelot’s visage, it were hard for any 
tongue to tell the doleful complaints that he made for his brother. 
“ Ah, Sir Lancelot!” said he, “thou wert head of all Christian 
knights.” “And now I daresay,” said Sir Bors, “that,.Sir Lancelot, 
there thou liest, thou wert never matched of none earthly knights’ 
hands. And thou wert the courtliest knight that ever bear shield, 
and thou wert the truest friend to thy lover that ever bestrode horse ; 
and thou wert the truest lover of a sinful man that ever loved 
woman ; and thou wert the kindest man that ever stroke with sword ; 
and thou wert the goodliest person that ever came among press of 
knights; and thou wert the meekest man and the gentlest that ever 
eat in hall among ladies; and thou wert the sternest knight to thy 
mortal foe that ever laid spear in the rest.’—La Morte d’ Arthur (Cony- 
beare’s abridgment), p. 413. 


The simpler natures of Sir Percivale and Sir Galahad are far 
more congenial to Mr. Tennyson than that of Lancelot, and he 
treats them successfully. And as there are here no abstruse 
problems of humanity, the splendour of imagery with which the 
poet accompanies the adventures of his knights is entirely in 
place. The most striking passage is undoubtedly that in which 
is told the departure of Galahad from the world, while he is in 
the act of attaining the Holy Grail. Sir Percivale is the 
narrator ; he tells how, after crossing a hill covered with clouds 
and storm, he finds on the other side ‘a great black swamp, and 
of an evil smell’ (observe the accuracy of the material descrip- 
tion, as contrasted with the vagueness of all that concerns men 
in the poem), across which is a way ‘linked with many a bridge,” 
over a thousand piers, running into the sea. Galahad flies across 
the bridges and every bridge as he passes springs into fire and 
vanishes ; the heavens blaze and thunder; then he is seen in the 
distance, on the sea, in a boat, the Grail hovering over his head :-— 

‘ Then in a moment when they blazed again 
Opening, I saw the least of little stars 
Down on the waste, and straight beyond the star 
I saw the spiritual city and all her spires 
And gateways in a glory like one pearl— 
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No larger, tho’ the goal of all the saints— 

Strike from the sea; and from the star there shot 
A rose-red sparkle to the city, and there 

Dwelt, and I knew it was the Holy Grail, 

Which never eyes on earth again shall see, 

Then fell the floods of heaven drowning the deep. 
And how my feet recross’d the deathful ridge 

No memory in me lives; but that I touched 

The chapel-doors at dawn I know.’ —p. 64. 


How fine is the line 
¢ ‘ Then fell the floods of heaven drowning the deep!’ 


And altogether the contrast between the light and the darkness 
recalls the lyrics of St. Agnes and Sir Galahad in the ‘ Poems,” 
and is scarcely, if at all, inferior to them. It is the very thing 
which the poet loves best, and which he can convey best to 
others. The adventure of Sir Bors is less considerable; but 
that of Sir Gawain, who begins to undertake the Quest, but soon 
relinquishes it, is told with a certain raciness :— 


‘ He answer’d not, but sharply turning, ask’d 
Of Gawain, “ Gawain, was this Quest for thee ?” 
“ Nay, lord,” said Gawain, “ not for such as T. 
Therefore I communed with a saintly man, 
Who made me sure the Quest was not for me; 
For I was much awearied of the Quest : 
But found a silk pavilion in a field, 
And merry maidens in it.” ’—p. 77. 


The ‘he’ at the beginning of this passage is King Arthur; 
and there is always some pretentiousness and want of dignity in 
the Arthur of these poems. Why he should have turned away 
so sharply from Sir Percivale, who had been recounting his 
adventures and purposes with great courtesy, and who might 
have looked for some notice in return, is not evident; except 
that Mr. Tennyson wished to be picturesque, and did not con- 
sider that it is useless to report any outward gesture, unless some 
inward trait is implied in that gesture. Now all that could be 
implied in this gesture, is rudeness or perturbation in Arthur. 
The point is a small one, but worth noting. It must be added, 
however, that the speech of Arthur, which concludes the Idyll of 
the ‘ Holy Grail,’ is noble in its way; but that way is the way 
of the poet Mr, Tennyson, not of the warrior king. 

There yet remains to be mentioned the last of the Idylls, 
entitled the ‘Passing of Arthur.’ It is not quite clear from the 
advertisement at the beginning of the book, in which this is 
called the ‘earliest written of the poems,’ whether the — 
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of it was written at once and as it stands, or whether the well- 
known piece that is published as a fragment in the volume of 
‘Poems,’ under the title of the ‘Morte d’Arthur, was alone 
written early, and had the remainder prefixed as an introduction 
at a more recent period. Internal evidence would incline us to 
believe the latter supposition to be correct; not, however from 
any lack of power shown in the introduction, For we cannot 
agree with those critics who consider the part now published for 
the first time inferior to the rest. On the contrary, the account 
of Arthur’s last battle, though a little prolix in the lines that 
treat of the actual fighting, appears to us to present a Picture 
of desolation most weird and impressive :— 


‘Then rose the King and moved his host by night, 
And ever pushed Sir Modred, league by league, 
Back to the sunset bound of Lyonnesse— 

A land of old upheaven from the abyss 
By fire, to sink into the abyss again 
Where ‘fragments of forgotten peoples dwelt, 
And the long mountains ended in a coast 
Of ever-shifting sand, and far away 
The phantom circle of a moaning sea. 
There the pursuer could pursue no more, 
And he that fled no further fly the King ; 
And there, that day when the great light of heaven 
Burn’d at his lowest in the rolling year, 
On the waste sand by the waste sea they closed. 
Nor ever yet had Arthur fought a fight 
Like this last, dim, weird battle of the west. 
A deathwhite mist slept over sand and sea; 
Whereof the chill, to him who breathed it, drew 
Down with his blood, till all his heart was cold 
With formless fear; and ev’n on Arthur fell 
Confusion, since he saw not whom he fought, 
For friend and foe were shadows in the mist, 
And friend slew friend not knowing whom he slew ; 
And some had visions out of golden youth, 
And some beheld the faces of old ghosts 
Look in upon the battle; and in the mist 
Ww as many ® noble deed, many a base, 

1 the crash 
of idthenie on shatter’d helms, and shrieks 
After the Christ, of those who falling down 
Looked up for heaven, and only saw the mist ; 
And shouts of heathen and the traitor knights, 
Oaths, insult, filth, and monstrous blasphemies, 
Sweat, writhings, anguish, labouring of the lungs 
In that close mist, and eryings for the light, 
Moans of the dying, and voices of the dead,’—p. 134. 


Few 
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Few finer descriptive passages could be found than this. But 
it is not mere description. These are words dwvavta cuveroiow ; 
those who can read between the lines may see that it is no 
feigned battle that is described, that the poet knows well what 
he means. And this it is which makes the imagery, considered 
merely as material, so animated, so real. The delay of the battle, 
and yet the unavoidable necessity of it, when— 


‘ The pursuer could pursue no more, 
And he that fled no further fly, .... 


the spectral land in which it is fought, the spectral shapes 
about it, the darkness, the confusion, the fear; these things are 
immediately potent with those who have experienced them, who 
understand what spiritual conflict is intended by the poet ; and 
they make a chord vibrate in the hearts of those who feel, but do 
not understand. Scarcely less fine are the succeeding lines ; in 
which it is told how ‘a bitter wind, clear from the North,’ blew 
the mist aside, and revealed the rising tide breaking among the 
dead men and their shivered armour, the pale king with his 
single remaining knight, Sir Bedivere, and, lastly, the one arch- 
enemy still alive, Sir Modred. Arthur and Modred fight; 
Modred is slain, and Arthur mortally wounded. Then follows 
the well-known scene of the ‘ Morte d’Arthur;’ a scene which 
few can doubt to have been stitched on to the rest, and which, let 
us say, might have been stitched on rather more carefully. But 
taking it altogether, this ‘Passing of Arthur’ is deserving of 
very high praise. 

On the whole, it is fair to these Idylls to remember that while 
they are intended to be a whole they have been read by this 
generation as separate fragments. ‘Those who read the entire 
series for the first time as a single poem may probably in some 
respects modify the judgment that is now pronounced, Yet we 
think it is plain from them, even now, what are Mr. Tennyson’s 
powers ; what he can do, what he cannot do. 

To come to the other poems of the volume. The Northern 
Farmer, as we have already said, is a worthy companion of his 
elder brother. Par nobile fratrum they are; only the younger 
has learnt logic, whereas the elder dealt in simple affirmation. 
The following argument of the former is eminently ingenious, 
and it might puzzle many a man to discover the flaw in it :— 

*Proputty, proputty’s ivrything ere, an’, Sammy, I’m blest 
If it isn’t the saiime oop yonder, for them as ’as it ’s the best. 
Tis’n them as ‘as munny as breiiks into ’ouses and’ steiils, 
Them as’ as coiits to their backs a’ taiikes their regular meiils : 
Noii, but it’s them as niver knaws wheer a meiil’s to be ’ad. 
Taiike my word for it, Sammy, the poor in a loomp is bad.’ 
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This is perhaps the keenest touch of satire in the poem: but 
the whole is excellent. It is clear that Mr. Tennyson prefers 
the simple boorishness of the old farmer to the boorishness var- 
nished over with cleverness of the new; and he presents the 
reasons for his preference very forcibly. 

The ‘Golden Supper’ need not detain us long. It is a tale 
from Boccaccio ; simple in conception, though, as is always the 
case with Mr. Tennyson, involving frequent subtlety and elabo- 
ration in the expression. It is probably this which renders the 
conclusion of the story somewhat disappointing: for the fre- 
jaye air of mystery introduced into the earlier portions excite 

e reader with the expectation of some catastrophe, terrible or 
weird, at the end; whereas the weirdness of the poem is entirely 
at the beginning, and the end is quiet and peaceful—and, except 
that we are given to understand that the disappointed lover 
banishes himself from the scene, nothing even of melancholy 
ensues. 

The ‘Victim’ and ‘Wages’ might quite as well have been 
omitted from the volume. 

The ‘Higher Pantheism’ is a poem of very different order. 
It is a true endeavour to grasp the unseen, and to render to men 
the essence of it. Opinions will always differ about such a 
poem: for to one man the unseen is revealed in one way, to 
another in another way ; and at one time that seems deep to a 
man, which at another time will seem to him shallow. But 
about this there can be no doubt, that the poem comes from a 
full and a feeling mind; it is written not because others have 
written on such topics and have been applauded, but because 
the poet was penetrated with the thought, and kindled to 
speak— ; 

‘ Earth, these solid stars, this weight of body and limb, 
Are they not sign and symbol of thy division from Him ?’ 


In the very music of such lines as these there breathes a 
solemnity which is the fit attitude by which to contemplate the 
Eternal ; and if the sense of them is mysterious and untrans- 
lateabie, so is the subject of which they speak. 

The last poem in the book is ‘ Lucretius.’ Of this we are 
constrained to say that no poem which Mr. Tennyson has- 
written is more inadequate to the subject. Whether Lucretius 
was a fit subject for another poet to write upon may perhaps be 
doubted. He has left his own monument; from his own works 
we gather what was his nature; for while he intended to 
expound a philosophy, the interest excited by his poem centres 
in himself. If his theories were his only attraction, they might 

indeed 
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indeed be looked back upon now and then by the scientific 
thinker for the sake of the resemblance they bear to modern 
researches ; but, on the whole, they have been passed by in the 
progress of speculation, their ingenious and subtle reasoning will 
not help the inquirers of the nineteenth century. But the 
nature of humanity is more steadfast than science; and a spirit 
so majestic, so daring, so direct of purpose and sustained in 
argument, must excite in us an admiration not diminished by 
the nineteen hundred years that have passed since his death. 
Doubtless, did we know more of his personal life, this admira- 
tion might, as in other cases, be alloyed by the discovery of 
flaws and weaknesses. And if the legend of his suicide, 
incredible as it is in its circumstances, be founded on fact, then 
the passionless tranquillity inculcated by the philosopher Lucre- 
tius must have been sadly missed by the man. And this is not 
incredible ; for the very sighs which he breathes after a peaceful 
life and untroubled mind testify, perhaps, to the want of it in 
himself. But still it is plain that, when in the height of his 
temper, he did attain what he longed for; the fortitude of 
his intellect was never impaired, it was only his nervous system 
that at times was lowered; and when he burst the physical 
hindrances, then he stood truly on an eminence from which to 
direct his fellow-men. He was a Prometheus; an erring man, 
perhaps, but no antagonist of Divine Love, only the resolute 
opponent of the superstitious fears by which the heart of man 
has ever been clouded. 

It was imperative on any poet who undertook to delineate 
Lucretius, not to omit as the chief element in his character his 
magnanimous, though sorrowful, self-confidence. To amalga- 
mate with this any history or conjecture of his life or death 
bearing witness to opposite characteristics, was an attempt not 
entirely to be forbidden, but one that demanded ‘the profoundest 
penetration. To exhibit the admixture of high and low, of noble 
and vulgar, in a man, is the task of a great dramatic poet. If 
any one has not the capacity to comprehend and represent this 
admixture, and still desires to portray a character, there is no 
doubt which side of the portrait he ought chiefly to endeavour to 
bring out. He ought to lay stress, not on that which the man 
has in common with others, or that in which he is inferior to 
others, but on that in which he stands out above others—on that 
which makes him remarkable and memorable. Errors and 
vices may be met with any day; high dispositions are rare and 
precious. Now, Mr. Tennyson has done Lucretius a double 
wrong ; he has put into his delineation of him the lower element, 
which we only hear of by vague report, or imagine by con- 
jecture ; 
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jecture; he has omitted the higher element, which we know to 
have been in Lucretius, and for which alone he is to be valued, 
He has substituted for the unwavering certainty of the philoso- 
pher an universal scepticism; he has introduced crude sensual 
thoughts, and ignored that high disdain of sensualism which 
breathes in the Roman; and lastly, whereas the real Lucretius 
moves with a long sustained flow, the Lucretius of Mr. Tennyson 
breaks out in a series of spasmodic, unconnected gasps. A few 
beautiful descriptive lines, and one or two touches of pathos, will 
not atone for so fundamental a misconception as this. But, in 
order to give our readers the means of judging, we will conclude 
by quoting, first a passage from the ‘ Lucretius’ of Mr. Tennyson, 
and next one from the real Lucretius Here is Mr. Tennyson, 
and not his worst passage :— 


‘That was mine, my dream, I knew it 
Of and belonging to me, as the dog 
With inward yelp and restless forefoot plies 
His function of the woodland; but the next! 
I thought that all the blood by Sylla shed 
Came driving rainlike down again on earth, 
And where it dash’d the reddening meadow, sprang, 
No dragon warriors from Cadmean teeth, : 
For these I thought my dream would show to me, 
But girls, Hetairai, curious in their art, 
Hired animalisms, vile as those that made 
The mulberry-faced Dictator’s orgies worse 
Than aught they fable of the quiet gods. 
And hands they mixt, and yell’d, and round me drove 
In narrowing circles till I yell’d again 
Half-suffocated, and sprang up, and saw— 
Was it the first beam of my latest day ?’ 


And here is the real Lucretius, to which we subjoin Mr. 
Munro’s prose translation :— 


*O genus infelix humanum, talia divis 
cum tribuit facta atque iras adiunxit acerbas ! 
quantos tum gemitus ipsi sibi, quantaque nobis 
volnera, quas lacrimas peperere minoribu’ nostris ! 
nec pietas ullast velatum saepe videri 
vertier ad lapidem atque omnis accedere ad aras, 
nec procumbere humi prostratum et pandere palmas 
ante deum delubra, nec aras sanguine multo 
spargere quadrupedum, nec votis nectere vota, 
sed mage pacata posse omnia mente tueri. 
nam cum suspicimus magni caelestia mundi 
templa, super stellisque micantibus aethera fixum, 
et venit in mentem solis lunaeque viarum, 
tunc aliis oppressa malis in pectora cura 
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illa quoque expergefactum caput erigere infit, 
ne quae forte deum nobis immensa potestas 

sit, vario motu quae candida sidera verset : 
temptat enim dubiam mentem rationis egestas, 
ecquaenam fuerit mundi genitalis origo, 

et simul ecquae sit finis, quoad moenia mundi 
solliciti motus hunc possint ferre laborem, 

an divinitus aeterna donata salute 

perpetuo possint aevi labentia tractu 

immensi validas aevi contemnere viris. 
praeterea cui non animus formidine divum 
contrahitur, cui non correpunt membra pavore, 
fulminis horribili cum plaga torrida tellus 
contremit et magnum percurrunt murmura caelum ? 
non populi gentesque tremunt, regesque superbi 
corripiunt divum percussi membra timore, 
nequid ob admissum foede dictumve superbe 
poenarum grave sit solvendi tempus adultum ?’ 


‘O hapless race of men, when that they charged the gods with such 
acts and coupled with them bitter wrath! what groanings did they 
then beget for themselves, what wounds for us, what tears for our 
children’s children! No act is it of piety to be often seen with veiled 
head to turn to a stone, and approach every altar and fall prostrate on 
the ground, and spread out the palms before the statues of the gods, 
and sprinkle the altars with much blood of beasts, and nail up vow 
after vow; but rather to be able to look on all things with a mind at 
peace. For when we turn our gaze on the heavenly quarters of the 
great upper world and ether fast above the glittering stars, and direct 
our thoughts to the courses of the sun and moon, then into our breasts 
burdened with other ills that fear as well begins to exalt its re- 
awakened head, the fear that we may haply find the power of the gods 
to be unlimited, able to wheel the bright stars in their varied motion ; 
for lack of power to solve the question troubles the mind with doubts, 
whether there was ever a birthtime of the world, and whether likewise 
there is to be any end; how far the walls of the world can endure this 
strain of restless motion, or whether gifted by the grace of the gods 
with an everlasting existence they may glide on through a never- 
ending tract of time, and defy the strong powers of immeasurable 
ages. Again, who is there whose mind does not shrink into itself 
with fear of the gods, whose limbs do not cower in terror, when the 
parched earth rocks with the appalling stroke and rattlings run through 
the great heaven? Do not peoples and nations quake, and proud 
monarchs shrink into themselves smitten with fear of the gods, lest 
for any foul transgression or overweening word, the heavy time of 
reckoning has arrived at its fulness ?’ 
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Art. Il.—1. Life Assurance Companies. Return to an Order 
of the House of Commons. 29th April, 1869. 

2. Albert Life Assurance Company. Mr. Price’s Report to the 
Shareholders and Policyholders. 28th August, 1869. 

3. The Insurance Register. By a Fellow of the Statistical Society. 
1869. 


T was scarcely to be expected that Life Assurance would escape 

the commercial demoralization that has been so marked a 
feature of recent Joint Stock enterprise. Railway Companies, 
Banking Companies, Finance Companies, Hotel Companies, 
Rolling Stock Companies, and Assurance Companies, have each 
their ‘ frightful examples’ to exhibit, of undertakings begun in 
speculation and ending in fraud ; of schemes whose prospectuses 
promised an easy road to fortune, but which proved, when fol- 
lowed, only the certain road to ruin. All sorts of Companies, 


limited and unlimited, have now had their turn; but whether we- 


have yet reached the lowest deep remains to be seen. 

Joint Stock undertakings have either been very unfortunate, or 
there must be some weak point in their constitution which 
exposes them to the operations of the unprincipled. The most 
flagrant swindles of late years have certainly been those practised 
upon public Companies, It is enough to remind the reader of 
the cases of Watts of the Globe Assurance, Robson of the 
Crystal Palace, Redpath of the Great Northern Railway, Pul- 
linger of the Union Bank, and Benjamin Higgs of the Central 
Gas Company—each a genius in his way, qualified to occupy 
among the loftiest niches in the Newgate Valhalla. All these per- 
sons carried on their operations in the most deliberate way, under 
the eyes of respectable Boards of Directors, and with the apparent 
sanction of the able auditors who periodically investigated and 
certified the accounts of the respective Companies. 

The facility with which such frauds are effected is doubtless 
attributable in some measure to the magnitude of Joint-Stock 
undertakings, the complicated and elaborate character of their 
accounts, and the difficulty of keeping the details of their opera- 
tions under continuous check ; but it is also due in some measure 
to the system itself—to divided responsibility, loose management, 
and inefficient supervision. The early Joint-Stock Companies 
were usually directed by men of special knowledge, who were 
largely interested in the undertakings by investment, or because 
they carried out some important scheme of public utility. They 
managed the Company’s business as if it had been their own, 
and looked for their remuneration rather to the profits earned 
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upon the capital invested by them, than to the fees paid for their 
attendance at Board meetings. 

But it is very different now that the office of Director of public 
Companies, especially in London, has becomre a regular branch 
of business. Directors now number by thousands, their names 
filling an octavo volume far larger than the ‘Court Guide.’ * 
This Directors’ list is a somewhat heterogeneous one. It includes 
peers and commoners, knights and honourables, judges and 
barristers, retired colonels, admirals, land and sea captains, men 
of all professions and callings, and men of none. The list of 
Companies served by some of these gentlemen is surprising. To 
sit at a dozen different Boards is no unusual thing. Thus the 
Director by profession will be found one day directing an Hotel, 
another a Bank, another an Assurance Company, another a 
Mining Company, filling up the remaining intervals of his time 
in directing half-a-dozen Railways. 

It is simply impossible that the multiplicity of concerns which 
these Directors undertake to manage can be properly looked after. 
Joint-Stock Companies, because of their very magnitude, require 
much closer attention than smaller concerns, and yet they usually 
receive much less. It stands to reason that a dozen gentlemen, 
meeting at a Board for a few hours once a week or so, should 
give less careful attention to a matter of business than a small 
number of partners, or a single individual, would do, whose whole 
interests are involved in the results of his management. In the 
one case the Director is working for a body of shareholders rather 
than for himself. The capital he holds in the concern may be 
but a bare qualification, the dividend upon which is of very 
small moment to him; and, if he have other Boards to attend, 
his duties, such as they are, will probably be hurried through or 
performed in a perfunctory way. In the other case, the head 
of a business is working mainly for himself, and he knows that 
if he wouid succeed in it he must give his close personal atten- 
tion to all its details. 

Directors do not intend to be careless, They are not indi- 
vidually careless of their own affairs, yet when upon Boards they 
insensibly slide into extravagancies. They are very liable to 
be ‘managed ;’ for managing saves them trouble. The clever 
manager adroitly pulls the wires, and while the fantoccini who 
appear from time to time on the stage ‘retire by rotation,’ the 
voice which issues from behind the scenes usually remains the 
same. With a good Board of the old-fashioned kind, and a good 
manager, everything will go well enough; but with a careless 





* See ‘The Joint-Stock — Directory,’ 1869. 
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Board of professional Directors, an incompetent or unscrupulous 
manager, and a number of outside intriguers watching for 
opportunities of working a concern with a view to their own 
interest, everything will soon go altogether wrong. And it is very 
difficult for a body of men, meeting at casual intervals, to resist 
for any length of time persuasive, persistent, pushing individuals, 
always lying in wait for an opening. For this and other reasons, 
the multiform system of conducting public Companies generally, 
by whatever name it be called—whether Joint-Stock, Co-opera- 
tion, or Associative—is almost invariably found inefficient and 
liable to jobbing, extravagance, and abuse, compared with that 
which is individual and responsible. 
Individual responsibility at Boards can scarcely be said to exist. 
If it exists at all, it is reduced to its minimum by being divided 
perhaps amongst a dozen men. Every one knows how Boards work. 
Does any important matter of business arise requiring atten- 
tion and investigation, it is usually referred to a Committee to 
inquire into and report upon it. The Committee inquires and 
reports, with a recommendation to the Board. As a matter of 
course, the recommendation is almost invariably adopted. If it 
turn out to be right, well and good; but if it turn out to be 
wrong, nobody is to blame. The Board is not to blame, because 
they referred it to the Committee to inquire and report; and 
the Committee is not to blame, because they left it to the Board 
to decide. Suppose that a great blunder has been committed, a 
great loss been incurred, and that the shareholders propose to 
bring the Directors to book. The Directors can at once relieve 
themselves of their office by selling their shares, and thereby 
disqualifying themselves as Directors ; or they may resign their 
seats, and there will probably be an end of the matter so far as 
they are concerned, ‘Thus some of the most disgraceful blunders 
and extravagancies of recent times have been committed. Let 
the attempt be made to attach blame to individuals—to fix 
responsibility somewhere—and see what will be the result? The 
unfortunate Directors will receive general sympathy; they will 
be dismissed from the presence of the judge with congratulatigns, 
perhaps with cheers ; and though a thousand families may have been 
ruined, it will usually be found that ‘ nobody has been to blame.’ 
Not only Joint-Stock blunders, but positive frauds have come 
to be committed with impunity under the presidency and with 
the apparent sanction of men of the highest rank. But sitting 
as one of a number upon a Board, seems as it were completely 
to alter the character of men. In disposing of their own money 
they may be most scrupulous; but in dealing with the money of 
others, they will be found risking it upon schemes in which 
individually 
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individually they would not risk one farthing. Men of honour- 
able position shrink from telling a lie, but collectively they are 
found affixing their names to accounts that are inaccurate and 
deceptive, if not positively false. Indeed, it has almost come 
to be recognised that there is one standard of morality for 
private persons, and another for the Directors of public Com- 
panies. The exposures that have taken place during the last 
few years, more particularly in connection with Railway and 
Finance Companies, would furnish ample proofs, if proofs were 
needed, that this is no exaggerated statement, 

But while want of knowledge, and carelessness, and extrava- 
gance on the part of Boards, have proved so prejudicial to many 
Joint-Stock Companies where special knowledge and efficient 
management were indispensable to success, it might be sup- 
posed that at least Life Assurance Companies would escape the 
risk of failure from such causes. For here special knowledge is 
not required on the part of Directors, The business they have 
to transact is perfectly simple and straightforward. Life Assur- 
ance is merely an arrangement by which a number of persons 
lay by certain small sums yearly, called ‘ premiums,’ to accumu- 
late at interest, as in a bank of savings, against the occurrence of 
a certain contingency. All that the Directors have to do is 
to take charge of the money thus entrusted to them, and place it 
in some safe investment against the time when the amounts 
assured become payable at the deaths of the assurers. They are 
not required to speculate with the money, but merely to take 
care of it, And to do this requires very little ability,—only 
ordinary prudence and common sense. 

What special knowledge is required in the management of 
Life Assurance business, is supplied for the most part by the 
Actuary and the Medical Examiners ; the former preparing the 
Life Table and settling the rates of premium to be paid by 
assurers at different ages, and the latter examining the state of 
health of the applicants for assurance, exercising due precautions 
against the admission of diseased lives, or lives under the 
average, on the same terms as healthy lives. 

With respect to the Life Tables on which Actuaries de- 
termine the rates of contribution, those of the best offices vary 
but little. They are all based upon an extensive observation 
and experience of life, and are therefore in a great measure 
uniform. For, though the duration of life is uncertain as 
regards individuals, it is constant and almost invariable in the 
mass. Law governs life as well as matter—governs it from 
birth until death.. All influences, however subtle they may 
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appear—growth and decay, strength and debility, hereditary 


tendencies and congenital defects—combine to determine an 
average rate of mortality which varies extremely little from one 
year to another, 

The earlier transactions of the nature of Life Assurance were 
of an entirely hap-hazard character. The ‘Amicable,’ insti- 
tuted in 1706, was rather a benevolent than an Assurance Society, 
as the latter term is now understood. The members merely paid 
in so much subscription money annually, without regard to 
difference of age; and the proceeds were distributed amongst 
the representatives of such as had died within the year so far 
as the funds would allow. There was as yet no accurately re- 
corded experience on which to base any reliable calculations ; 
nor was it until the establishment of the Equitable Office in 
1762, that the practice of granting assurances on lives, based on 
actual experience or something approaching to it, was first 
adopted in this country. Tables of mortality, showing the pro- 
bable duration of life at different ages, were prepared from 
accounts which had been kept in certain localities of the actual 
deaths as they had occurred. Those used in Britain were chiefly 
based on observations thus made at Northampton and Carlisle, 
the Carlisle table being the more valuable, as giving the ex- 
pected mortality at each age with greater accuracy. 

Successive labours in the same field have in course of time re- 
sulted in the accumulation of a large mass of recorded experience 
of life, one of the last and most complete tables being the English 
Life Table of Dr. Farr, which is based on the returns of two 
Censuses, embracing some fifty millions of living persons, and 
some six and a half millions of deaths registered during a period 
of seventeen years. The Institute of Actuaries have also very 
recently issued a report embracing the mortality experience of 
twenty of the largest offices in the kingdom, which is especially 
valuable as showing the effect of the selection of life in its bearing 
upon the question of Life Assurance. 

The average duration of a large number of lives being ascer- 
tained, there remained only the comparatively easy problem 
for arithmeticians, of determining the annual payment required 
to be made by assurers of different ages, to provide a fund suffi- 
cient with accumulated interest, to meet the claims on the 
policies as they fall in by death. The whole theory and practice 
of Life Assurance proceed on this simple principle. It is a 
question mainly of experience and arithmetic; from which the 
element of risk is almost entirely eliminated. Indeed the opera- 
tions of Life Assurance—provided only a sufficient amount of 
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business is done to give effect to the actuarial average—approach 
more nearly to absolute certainty of result than any other com- 
mercial operation that can be named. 

To make assurance doubly sure, actuaries do not trust to 
chance in anything, but make provision for every contingency. 
‘They do not assume that the mortality will be less than the 
average, but fix the premiums even higher than a strict regard to 
the laws of mortality would warrant. They also add so much 
under the name of ‘ loading,’ to cover expenses of management 
and various contingencies ; and if the business be managed with 
ordinary care and at a moderate expense, its success may be re- 
garded as certain, for nothing short of a general disturbance of 
the laws of life can upset the actuarial calculation on which its 
financial condition is based. 

Instead of a mortality in excess of the general experience, all 
well-conducted Life Offices find the mortality to be considerably 
below the calculated average ; arising partly from the care exer- 
cised in the selection of lives, and partly from the improved and 
improving sanitary condition of all our great towns and cities,— 
for every improvement in the death-rate furnishes the index of 
a corresponding improvement in the financial position of Life 
Offices. Again, when the management is economical and the 
agency and other expenses are kept down, a large margin of 
the ‘ loading’ remains unexpended, for the benefit of the assured. 
Hence the almost invariably large profits realised by well- 
managed Assurance Companies ; such profits being in Proprietary 
‘Offices apportioned partly to the shareholders and partly to the 
assured, whilst in the Mutual Offices the whole of the surplus 
reverts to the members themselves. 

When such is the certainty and safety of Life Assurance busi- 
ness when properly conducted, how is it that we hear of long- 
established offices suddenly breaking down, and others winding 
up in Chancery, causing a panic amongst assurers almost as 
great as that which seized the holders of shares in railways and 
finance companies but a few years ago? ‘The reason is precisely 
the same. The schemers and speculators who look upon the 
public as their fatted calf, always ready to be killed, have been 
busily at work here also, and for a time brought discredit upon 
one of the most beneficent arrangements of the age. 

No sooner did the success of Life Assurance become certain, 
as evidenced by the large and increasing profits declared by the 
older offices, than a mania for starting Life Assurance Companies 
sprang up, and an active competition for business began. The 
supply being greater than the demand, many of the new offices 
speedily went down, but others were started in their place; and 
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active, pushing, unscrupulous promoters forced them into notice. 
Little capital was required to bring them into existence; for if 
they made good their footing for a time, the assurers themselves 
supplied the requisite capital in the form of premiums, to enable 
them to carry on their operations. Thus a large number of 
utterly hollow and unsound schemes were brought out, and 
carried on for the benefit of their projectors ; the West Middlesex 
Office alone having extracted no less than a quarter of a million 
sterling from the public pocket during the few years of its igno- 
minious existence. 

The circumstances connected with that flagrant swindle had 
the effect of directing the attention of the Legislature to the sub- 
ject; and an Act was passed in the Session of 1844, imposing 
certain restrictions on all Assurance and other Companies pro- 
jected and founded after that date. But a more stupid and 
worthless measure never became law. While its intended object 
was to restrict and regulate Joint-Stock undertakings, its actual 
effect was to facilitate the operations of speculators, by enabling 
them to bring out their schemes at the smallest cost and with the 
apparent sanction of Parliament. The new projects were adver- 
tised as ‘Incorporated under the 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 110,’ though 
many of them proved to be no more worthy of support than the 
numerous Friendly Societies permitted in like manner to carry 
on their depredations upon the poorer classes with the apparent 
sanction of Mr. Tidd Pratt, because ‘registered in compliance 
with 18 and 19 Vict. cap. 63.’ The design of these enactments 
may have been to promote free-trading in Life Assurance amongst 
all classes, but the effect of both has been only to facilitate free- 
booting. 

One of the securities for the public contemplated by the Act 
of 1844, was the return ordered to be made by all Joint-Stock 
Companies incorporated under its provisions, of annual accounts 
and balance-sheets. These were required to be sent in to the 
Registrar’s Office, where they were to be open to public inspec- 
tion. But no form of accounts was prescribed, nor was any 
power given to the Registrar to enforce compliance with either 
the spirit or the letter of the law. The consequence was, that 
many of the speculative Companies started subsequent to the 
passing of the Act sent in their accounts in such a form as to be 
altogether unintelligible, while others set the law at defiance, 
and supplied no information whatever. 

The facilities provided by this Act for enabling Life Assurance 
Companies to be projected and launched before the public were 
not neglected by the speculators. In the very year following its 
enactment, forty-eight new schemes were provisionally registered, 
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twenty-one of which were afterwards completely registered ; but 
of these only two remain in existence. From a table given in 
the ‘ Post Magazine Almanac for 1869,’ it appears that since 
1844 the number of Assurance Companies projected has been 
not fewer than 708, or an average of about thirty new Com- 
panies yearly; though of these, not more than 355 became 
founded. During the same period 328 offices ceased to exist ; 
229 amalgamated with or transferred their business to other 
companies; while 59 are winding up in Chancery. Of the 
156 Life Assurance Offices now carrying on business in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 80 are under forty years old, and 30 under 
twenty ; the average age of the whole being about twenty-nine 
years. And when it is considered that it takes from thirty to 
forty years to test the real solidity of a Life Office, it must be 
acknowledged that this feature in the condition of the existing 
offices is not without an important significance, 

Some idea may be formed of the character of the Companies 
founded in conformity with the law of 1844, from the returns, 
imperfect though they were, made by the Registrar to Parlia- 
ment at different times. Thus, of 131 of the new Companies 
existing in 1855-6, 50 of them had registered no accounts what- 
ever, while 15 registered them in so imperfect a form that no 
intelligible abstract of them could be made, Of 52 of the offices 
which did register their accounts, Mr. Christie * showed by 
an analysis which he made of them, that they had received from 
the public 1,476,243/. in premiums, of which they had expended 
not less than 888,115/. in expenses of management, or about 60 
per cent. of the entire premiums received. Some of the offices 
were found, by their own accounts, to have expended as much as 
73 per cent. of their funds in the same way, leaving a compara- 
tively smal] balance in hand for the benefit of the assured. 

But many of these schemes had been projected, not so much 
in the interest of the assured, or in the expectation that they 
would become established offices, as in the hope that they might 
come to possess a marketable value. They were got up, like 
Sheffield razors, to sell. The proprietors of the new offices 
were well-known men; few in number, but geniuses in their 


* ‘Abstracts of all the Accounts registered by Life Assurance in the United 
Kingdom, from 5tle September, 1844, when the Act 7th and 8th Vict. cap. 110, 
was passed, to 5th March, 1856; being an Analysis of three Returns made to the 
House of Commons by the Registrar of Joint-Stock Companies in the years 1849, 
1852, and 1856.’ By Robert Christie, Esq., Manager of the Scottish Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Edinburgh, 1856. See also ‘ Letter to the Right Hon. 
Joseph W. Henley, M.P., President of the Board of Trade, regarding Life 
Assurance Institutions.’ By Robert Christie, Esq., Edinburgh, Fellow of the 
Institute of Actuaries. 1852. 
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way; and they carried on their operations after a regular system. 
Each new scheme had its ‘ special feature,’ which was usually 
set forth in a preliminary pamphlet with great show of know- 
ledge and many professions of philanthropy. It was always the 
public interest that these projectors had at heart, ‘ Codlin that was 
the real friend, not Short.’ 

A Board of Directors was next appointed, but this was the 
least difficult part of the business. For there are always to be 
found a sufficient number of easy-going, respectable gentlemen, 
of good position and addresses, ready to serve in the supposed 
interests of philanthrophy—and fees. The scheme was next 
extensively advertised, and the preliminary pamphlet puffed in 
the newspapers; after which the puffs were collected as the 
‘ opinions of the press,’ and republished as a second pamphlet. 
Thus the projectors of the Bank of Deposit—one of such Life 
Assurance bubbles—spent at the rate of 4000/. a year on the 
London newspapers alone; and another of them, the Consols 
Insurance, during its three years’ existence, expended at the rate 
of 10,000/. a year in advertising itself throughout the country, 
at the same time publishing and circulating broadcast a forty-two 
page pamphlet of newspaper puffs, proclaiming its superiority 
over all other offices, 

In the mean time, a body of active agents was set to work 
upon that great milch cow, the public. They were stimulated 
by large commissions—20 per cent., 50 per cent., or even the 
whole of the first year’s premiums, and 5 per cent. or 10 per 
cent. on renewals. The public, take them as a whole, being 
rather stupid at arithmetic, and knowing but little of the prin- 
ciples of Life Assurance, were easily inveigled. People, in the 
country especially, are very liable to be imposed upon by Com- 
panies with high-sounding names, presided over by titled direc- 
tors and Members of Parliament, carrying on their business in 
metropolitan offices of fine architectural elevations. 

Thus, by convulsive efforts, by advertising, and pamphleteer- 
ing, and agency—no matter though the premiums paid in by 
the assurers were altogether swallowed up by the expenses of 
management—a business was at length got together by ‘ hook or 
by crook,’ and then there was something to sell. Lives were 
taken without much regard to quality; proposals rejected by 
established offices were readily accepted by the’ new ones, for 
business of some kind must be done, because if there were no 


business to show it was clear that there would be nothing to 
sell. 


The Life Assurance negotiator was also an important personage 
in the proceedings. The negotiator resembles the beast of prey 
which 
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which hangs upon the outskirts of a herd, and marks the halt 
and wounded for his own. He observes some struggling concern 
bleeding to death and unable to go further. He at once hangs 
himself on to it. He arranges terms with its managers and 
directors, and proceeds to offer it to some other struggling 
concern eager to swell its income. A bargain is made. The 
directors and managers are bought out by a handsome money 
payment, the negotiator himself securing a large life annuity or 
its equivalent in a lump sum in cash. And thus the victim is 
cut up cleverly, and what is called an Amalgamation is accom- 
plished. 

The history of the Albert Life Office, the failure of which 
has caused such general consternation amongst assurers, fur- 
nishes a striking illustration of the reckless speculation and spend- 
thrift management which we have thus briefly described. It was 
established in 1838 as the Freemasons and General Life, and 
retained that name until 1849, when it became changed to ‘ The 
Albert.’ Having been able to maintain only a sickly existence, 
its manager in 1856 entered on a series of amalgamations or 
purchases of the business of other offices, most of them as weak 
as itself. In that year the Beacon, an office only three years 
old, was bought up at a cost of 2239/. In the following year three 
more Companies were bought up: the National Guardian (with 
which the Official and General had been incorporated four years 
before) at a cost of 16,315/.; the London and County, which 
had‘before absorbed the Oak, at a cost of 207/.; and the Times, 
which had swallowed up the Independent, at a cost of 21,2507. 
In the next year, 1858, the Bank of London and National Pro- 
vincial Assurance was bought up for the sum of 91,641/, This 
was an aggregate of five offices—the Bank of London, National 
Provincial, Anchor, Falcon, and Merchants and Tradesmen’s 
Assurance. Two years later, the Medical Invalid and General 
Life business was purchased for the sum of 77,7357. In 1861, 
the Family Endowment Society, with which the Empire had 
before been incorporated, was purchased at a cost of 22,6504. 
In 1862, the Kent Mutual, which had before absorbed the Eng- 
lish Provident (formerly the United Homeopathic), was pur- 
chased at a cost of 15,5287. In 1865, the Western, which had 
before incorporated with it the Manchester and London, the 
Metropolitan Counties, the St. George, and London and Conti- 
nental, was amalgamated at a cost of 25,616/.; and finally, in 
1865, the Indian Laudable was amalgamated at a cost of 972/. 

Here was an aggregate of twenty-two offices, none of which 
had ever succeeded in becoming established or in doing a healthy 
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business. They had all, without exception, been suffering from 
a hemorrhage of expenses previous to their amalgamation with 
each other and with the Albert. They had been forced into 
existence by speculation, and were only kept alive by convul- 
sive efforts to obtain new business. Many of them had never 
published accounts, and those which had done so showed on the 
face of them that the business they did was unsound. Thus 
the accounts of the National Guardian showed that while 
39,3941. had been received in premiums in 1855, 31,7997. had 
been spent in salaries, commissions, and expenses of manage- 
ment. The National Provincial had received 38,989/. in pre- 
miums, and expended 24,239]. in the same way. Of upwards 
of 50,0007. received by the Merchants and Tradesmen’s Com- 
pany in premiums during eight years, only 18,9087. remained in 
hand on the 3lst January, 1855, when the recorded accounts 
terminated ; while the Oak, the Official and General, the Man- 
chester and London, and the London and Continental, all spent 
considerably more in management than they had ever received 
in premiums. Of the other companies, the Empire, the Falcon, 
the London and County, the St. George, and the United Homeeo- 
pathic, registered no accounts whatever ; whilst those registered 
by the Anchor, the Kent Mutual, the Merchants and Trades- 
men’s, and the Times Life and Guarantee, were so confused and 
contained so many discrepancies that they seemed rather to be 
framed for the purpose of bamboozling and misleading the 
public than of furnishing any intelligible information as to their 
actual state, 

Though a very large business was thus got together by the 
Albert Company, it was in reality no better than that of the 
struggling concerns which it superseded. The lumping together of 
twenty-two unsound offices will no more make one sound one, than 
the clubbing together of their debts by twenty-two men will make 
them more solvent than they were before. On the contrary, 
the aggregation of a number of bad businesses will only serve 
to increase, if not to hasten the final catastrophe. Every suc- 
cessive amalgamation, no doubt, produced so much additional 
income, but it also brought with it a more than equivalent of 
liability. In the last published prospectus issued by the 
Albert Office, the gross annual income was stated to be 350,000/., 
or ‘nearly a thousand pounds a day,’—the premiums on the new 
assurances effected in 1868 having amounted to not less than 
28,8607. The usual dividend of 5 per cent. was declared and 
paid to the shareholders, who were congratulated in the usual 
terms on the satisfactory progress of the undertaking, though at 
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that very moment in a state of hopeless insolvency! From the 


report published by the official liquidator, it appears that the . 


expenditure has greatly exceeded the income during the last 
seven years, leaving nothing to be funded for the benefit of 
assurers; and that on an actuarial valuation of the premium 
income and assurance liabilities in 1868, the total estimated 
loss was considerably over a million sterling (1,183,558/.). 

It will scarcely be believed that the sum of 274,1522. paid by 
the Albert for the purchase of the rotten concerns above men- 
tioned, and which had gone into the pockets of their concoctors, 
directors, officials, and the negotiators who arranged their sale— 
money which represented no value whatever, no more than 
‘butter gone into the dog’s throat’— figured yearly in the 
accounts, as if it had been a good and realisable asset! Yet 
the accounts were duly audited by able auditors, and approved 
and sanctioned by a Board of directors numbering amongst them 
noblemen and gentlemen of the highest respectability. The 
Board included a noble lord, several landed proprietors and 
merchants, four medical gentlemen, a barrister, and a vice- 
admiral; while the advertised trustees included a banker, a 
Member of Parliament, an honourable, and a lieutenant-colonel. 
Not even the famous London, Chatham and Dover Company 
could show a better list of directors, though it boasted of two 
peers of the realm for its chairman and deputy-chairman. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of the Albert 
Company was its system of management. The respectable 
gentlemen who formed the Board seem to have exercised but 
little control over its affairs, merely confirming the arrange- 
ments of the manager, for whose personal benefit the concern 
seems to have been mainly carried on. The liquidator’s report 
informs us that Mr. Kirby was the original projector of the Com- 
pany, and that by the deed of settlement he was appointed 
manager for life. The remuneration fixed by the deed was very 
moderate, only 400/. a year; but it also contained this important 
provision—in which the Albert Office did not stand alone—that 
the manager was to be allowed a commission of 5 per cent. on 
all the premiums received by the Company. 

It might be supposed that it would almost require’a compe- 
titive examination to discover a body of gentlemen sufficiently 
obtuse in intellect as not to discern the inevitable tendency of 
such a system. But Mr. Kirby never had any difficulty in find- 
ing any number of respectable directors willing to serve him. 
His Board even elevated him to the office of managing-director, 
and granted him a private residence, together with offices for 
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carrying on his own private business rent free, besides paying 
him the usual professional charges for conducting the legal 
business of the Company. 

It is easy to see how this arrangement would work, though 
the accommodating directors did not see it, or, if they did, con- 
veniently shut their eyes to the inevitable issue. It became the 
managers direct interest to introduce as many new assurers 
into the Company as possible, without regard to their condition, 
so as to swell the annual income and the corresponding com- 
mission he was entitled to receive upon it. And thus it was 
that lives rejected by other offices were readily accepted by the 
Albert, though it might be with the addition of so many years, 
and a corresponding increase in the premiums, as well as a 
consequent increase in the commission payable to the manager. 
With the same object it became the manager’s interest to. buy up 
the business of other Companies, and to amalgamate with them 
for the sake of the increased commission, on any terms. Hence 
the purchase of one bad concern after another; and hence the 
increase of the manager’s income during the four years ending 
the 3lst December, 1867, to not less than 9000/. a year. 

But it further appears from recent investigations that equally 
rich pickings fell to the share of the vendors of the absorbed 
Companies, and the negotiators for their amalgamation. Thus 
one gentleman received 8000/. as the price for giving up his 
position as manager of the Bank of London and National Provin- 
cial ; and another is said to have received as much as 35,0007. 
for negotiating the sale of the Times Assurance and other equally 
worthless concerns to the voracious, business-buying Albert. 

It has been alleged, in the course of recent discussions, that 
there is no case on record in which a policy claim by death has 
occurred without there being funds to meet it; leaving the in- 
ference to be drawn that assurers have suffered no loss by the 
failure of Life Assurance Companies, But no conclusion could 
be more fallacious. The numerous Companies that have broken 
down and been wound up have occasioned enormous loss to 
the public. It is true, so long as they appear to be prosperous, 
puffing up the special features of their respective concerns, with 
pushing agents at work all over the country, they cannot but 
meet the claims made upon them by death. To fail to do so 
would at once be fatal to their existence. But as the inevitable 
end of Companies carrying on a losing business draws near, long 
before a petition for winding up is made, what happens? Why, 
that the assured having lost confidence in them, merely cease 
paying any further premiums. Their policies thus lapse, and are 
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forfeited in the ordinary course. They cease to have any further 
claim upon the Company ; but, to all intents and purposes, the 
money they have paid in the shape of premiums—it may be for 
ten or twenty years—might just as well have been thrown into 
the sea. Indeed, such Companies closely resemble the Benefit 
Societies of the working classes described by us in a former 
article.* First come, first served ; first dead, first paid; but as 
regards the great bulk of the contributors ‘the box is closed’ as 
effectually as in any of the rotten ‘industrial’ schemes so often 
exposed by Mr. Tidd Pratt, which prey so industriously upon 
the credulity of the public. 

When a person determines on assuring his life, it is on the 
distinct understanding that a certain stipulated sum shall be paid 
to his survivors at his death. A policy of assurance which does 
not ensure the payment of the principal sum assured is a contra- 
diction in terms. What the assurer intends by paying the annual 
premiums required of him is that they shall be laid by and 
securely invested against the time—near or remote—when the 
amount assured shall be duly forthcoming. He does not dream 
of its being expended on speculators, concoctors, negotiators, 
agents, directors, and managers; or in forcing a high-pressure 
competition for business at enormous cost. Rather than pay his 
money and invest his savings for such purposes, it would cer- 
tainly be better for him to keep his money in his pocket and be 
his own assurer, accumulating his spare means at interest in the 
ordinary way. And this is, doubtless, the conclusion to which 
many persons have been driven by recent experience, as is evi- 
denced by the general falling-off in Life Assurance business,t 
notwithstanding the excessive efforts which the assurance offices 
have been making to increase it, 

Looking at the discredit which has recently been thrown 
upon the practice of Life Assurance, the question has arisen 





* Art. ‘Workmen's Benefit Societies.’—Quarterly Review, No. 232. 

+ The magnitude of Life Assurance interests may be inferred from the fact that 
the total amount insured by existing offices is about 340 millions sterling, on which 
the net premiums payable annually amount to not less than eleven millions sterling. 
The author of ‘The Insurance Kegister’ estimates that, of the sums assured, the 
Life Offices ‘ believed to be sound’ are liable for nearly 300 millions. The com- 
parative suspense in the progress of Life Assurance business, occasioned partly by 
recent loss of confidence and partly by the recent financial pressure, is indicated by 
the return of policy stamps made to the House of Commons, 14th March, 1869, whi 
shows that while there has been a considerable increase in the number of policies 
under 25/., effected in what are called ‘ Industrial’ offices, the solvency of many of 
which is more than doubtful, there has been a considerable decrease in general 
policies of larger amounts. Thus, in 1865, stamps were issued for 73,808 new 
policies, assuring 26,627,750, ; but in 1868 the number had diminished to 68,056, 
assuring only 23,666,650/. 
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whether the public ought not in some way to be protected against 
the operations of unprincipled speculators in this branch of 
industry. The Legislature has made certain provisions for the 
protection of the public in the cases of Banks, Railways, and 
other Joint-Stock Companies. Why not also in Life Assurance 
. Companies, where protection is still more necessary? Under 
the present law, nothing is easier than for a number of persons 
to get up a Life Assurance speculation under the name of 
a Company with a high-sounding title, and proceed to levy 
money from the public under the pretence of assuring their lives. 
A recent striking instance has come to light of some half-a- 
dozen West-End flunkies, who formed themselves into such a 
Company, clubbed together a few pounds, got their Society regis- 
tered, advertised themselves as directors (giving the addresses 
of their employers), appointed agents, and proceeded to ‘do 
business.’ Companies so got up may at present carry on their 
operations without any check whatever. They may do with the 
money raised by them as tuey think proper. They may divide 
it amongst themselves as promoters, directors, or managers. 
There is no law to require them to reserve one farthing for the 
purpose for which assurers deposit it with them. The scheme 
may be a bond fide one, or it may be a swindle; the credulous 
public are entirely at their mercy. 

It is, however, alleged by some that it forms no part of the 
province of Government to interfere with the arrangements 
which people may think proper to make with respect to the 
assurance of their lives ; that restrictions on Life Assurance, by 
limiting competition, would tend to establish a monopoly in the 
existing Companies, and be at variance with the principles of 
Free Trade. ‘They hold that Life Assurance, like other branches 
of business, should be left to be regulated by the ordinary law of 
supply and demand, and that it is not for Government to see to 
the solvency or otherwise of public Companies. If there be 
unsound Assurance Offices, let those, it is said, who are personally 
interested in the matter take care to avoid them. Caveat emptor ! 

In dealing with such articles as butter and cheese, the public 
are doubtless, on the whole, pretty well able to take care of 
themselves—though even here they are apt to be defrauded by 
false weights, against which Government, though very ineffi- 
ciently, endeavours to protect them. But with respect to Life 
Assurance, it is altogether different. ‘The public are necessarily 
for the most part ignorant of its principles, and very much at 
the mercy of the projectors. Then, in ordinary business, over- 
trading soon cures itself. If a trading Company undertake 
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obligations which it cannot fulfil, or enter into speculations 
which do not pay, it is speedily brought up by shortness of 
credit and the recurrence of settling days. But in the case of Life 
Assurance, the assurer on the one hand, and the assuring office 
on the other, commit themselves to transactions which may not 
be completed before the expiry of many years, Ought not, 
therefore, some reasonable precautions to be taken that the 
parties associated under the provisions of an Act of Parliament 
for the purpose of assuring lives are using their powers honestly, 
and properly applying the funds intrusted to them with that 
express object ? 

When the last Committee of the House of Commons sat on 
the subject of Assurance Associations, in 1853, they found that 
‘deception and misrepresentation were practised on the public’ 
which there were then ‘no means to prevent, —that the condition 
required by law, ‘that the deed of settlement should be signed 
by shareholders equal to one-fourth in number and representing 
one-fourth of the proposed capital of the Companies,’ had been 
‘extensively abused by means of false and fraudulent signatures,’ — 
that the annual balance-sheets representing the state of affairs 
of the Companies ‘ had been very imperfectly complied with in 
many cases, and in others altogether neglected,’ but that the 
Registrar had ‘no power to enforce a compliance with the spirit, 
or even with the letter, of the Jaw,’—and that ‘the publication of 
accounts in their present form has tended rather to mislead than 
to inform the public.’ 

With respect to the condition of the Companies then in ex- 
istence, the Committee reported that, so far as the evidence laid 
before them went, it was ‘ more satisfactory than they had been 
led to believe before they entered upon their inquiry. No doubt 
(they add) instances of great abuses and flagrant frauds have 
been disclosed by the witnesses examined, but in general these 
consisted of an open violation of all law, more akin to swindling 
than to regular trade, and such as it would be difficult for any 
legislation to prevent, so long as persons exercise so little pre- 
caution in the conduct of their own affairs.’ The Committee 
—- to point out the great facilities which existed for 

nsurance and other Companies being brought into existence 
without any reasonable prospect of success, and ‘ not unfrequently 
without any bond fide intention of transacting business ;’ no fewer 
than 311 Insurance Companies of various kinds having then 
been provisionally registered since the passing of the Act of 
1844—that is, in less than ten years—of which only 140 had 
been completely registered, and only 96 continued to exist at the 
date of the report,—‘ a considerable traffic having been evidently 
Vol. 128.—No. 255. D carried 
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carried on in the mere creation of Companies which never had 
any real prospect of a bond fide existence. * 

The Committee in question was presided over by Mr. James 
Wilson, editor of the ‘ Economist,’ afterwards Finance Minister 
for India; and the report, framed by himself, may be considered 
to have embodied his views. Such a man was not likely to 
overlook the ‘supply and demand’ argument, or to ignore the 
principles of Free Trade if found applicable to the practice 
of Life Assurance. Every consideration was accordingly given 
to the statements of those whose evidence favoured this view, and 
who urged the expediency of giving free scope to competition by 
facilitating the establishment of new offices. But the Committee 
nevertheless came to the deliberate opinion that Life Assurance 
differed so materially in its character from ordinary trade, that it 
might fairly be considered an exception to the general principle 
of non-interference with commercial transactions. They ac- 
cordingly recommended the adoption of certain precautions with 
respect to the formation of new Companies, and the enactment 
of certain regulations which all Companies, whether old or new, 
should be required to observe. 

In the first place, the Committee recommended that the pro- 
moters of every new Assurance Company, before being admitted 
to complete registration, should be required to invest at least 
10,0002. of their subscribed and paid-up capital in the public 
funds, as a guarantee of their bond fide intentions, and a security 
for the liabilities of the undertaking in the early stage of its 
existence. In the United States a guarantee of double this 
amount is required to be invested ; and in the case of any bond 
Jide scheme, no difficulty is found in complying with the pro- 
vision. . 

In the next place, the Committee recommended that it should 
be made imperative on all Companies carrying on the business 
of Life Assurance to make a complete investigation into their 
affairs at least once in every five years, and exhibit a complete 
valuation of their risks and liabilities, and of their assets to meet 
the same; and that in each intermediate year between such 
periodical balance-sheets or valuations, there should also be 
deposited with the Registrar of Joint-Stock Companies a state- 
ment containing authenticated information on the following par- 
ticulars :—The amount of receipts during the year ; the amount 
of expenses; the number and amount of new policies issued ; the 
total number and amount of liabilities on all current policies; the 
total amount of premiums receivable on the same; the whole 





* « Report from the Select Committee on Assurance Associations.’ Ordered to be 
printed 16th August, 1853. 
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amount of capital, distinguishing the manner in which it is 
invested, and specifying the securities; the average rate of 
interest received upon each class of investments; the amount 
-of such investment, if any, on which the payment of interest is 
in arrears; and finally, the table of mortality, and the rate of 
interest used in calculating the premiums. 

The valuable recommendations contained in this Report seem 
to have been entirely lost sight of, and not one of them has yet 
been adopted in this country, though nearly the whole of them 
have since been adopted by the principal American States* 
in their laws relative to the supervision of Life Assurance 
Offices. 

In 1856, three years after the presentation of the Report, an 
attempt was made by Mr. Wilson, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
to carry a Bill for the improvement of the law relative to Life 
Assurance; but the measure met with great opposition, and was 
withdrawn at an early stage. Since the sitting of the Committee 
of 1853 the number of new Assurance Companies provisionally 
registered has been 233, of which 131 were completely registered ; 
but of these only 33 remained in existence at the end of 1866. 
Had the sensible recommendations of the Committee been 
adopted and embodied in a general Act, there can be little 
doubt but that the projection of spurious Companies would 
have been checked, and the ruinous competition and reckless 
expenditure which have issued in so much public loss, would 
have been in a great measure prevented. But the labours of the 
Committee proved entirely without effect ; and with the exception 
of ‘The Companies Act, 1862,’ which enabled Joint-Stock Asso- 
ciations to be started and carried on upon the principle of Limited 
Liability, the law with respect to Life Assurance remains the 
same. 

Occasional attempts have since been made to bring the 





* The Twelfth Annual Report of Mr. Elizur Wright, Insurance Commissioner 
for the State of Massachusetts, published in 1867, contains the following passage :— 
* To Massachusetts belongs the honour of having first established a system of public 
supervision of Life Insurance which includes an official valuation of policies. The 
necessity of the valuation to an effective supervision arises from the peculiar 
nature of the business of Life Insurance. In this peculiarity lies its greatest danger 
—the opportunity for fraud or fatal error. Life Insurance reverses the laws which 
govern all other commercial enterprises and investments. In the latter the ex- 
penditure comes first, and the profits, if any, come afterwards. In the jirst years 
-of a Life Insurance Company its treasury overflows with the incoming premiums, 
while its liabilities are postponed for the lifetime of a generation. For more than 
thirty years it furnishes a constant margin for plunder or perversion of its funds, 
while its ultimate failure, though certain if the opportunity is improved, is still 
remote. Unless its condition is probed by some decisive test, it exhibits no 
necessary symptoms of its insolvency until the claims by death begin to equal or 
exceed the premium receipts, and this period will not ordinarily be reached until 
nearly forty years from its start.’ 9 
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Assurance Companies under some uniform regulation with 
respect to the registration of their accounts; but the measures 
proposed have fallen greatly short of the necessities of the case, 
and their adoption would in some respects probably have done 
more harm than good. Thus Mr. Cave’s proposed Bill of last 
session contained a clause giving the power to any twenty policy- 
holders to require an inspection of the accounts of any Assurance 
Company by the Board of Trade, which, if adopted, would 
most probably have been of much greater advantage to the 
lawyers than to the public; while the statements of account 
required to be registered with the Board of Trade would have 
supplied comparatively little information as to the vital points 
on which the public most require to be informed. 

Any measure with the above object, to be effectual, must be 
so framed as to provide for the most complete publicity. It 
ought not to be permitted that any chartered or incorporated Com- 
pany should levy money from the public for a specific purpose 
without giving full information as to the manner in which the 
funds so levied are applied. The public are entitled to pro- 
tection to this extent at the very least. It will not do to point to 
the influential and honourable names of directors and trustees, 
and to ask the public to repose blind confidence in them, while 
they on their part treat the public with reserve or secresy. Full 
publicity is the only check upon that tendency to run into care- 
lessness and waste which, as we have seen above, is the cha- 
racteristic of all bodies of men acting in a corporate capacity. 

It is, of course, sufficiently well known that the largest and 
most thriving of the Assurance Companies in this country are 
admirably and carefully conducted ; and these have nothing to 
fear from the fullest possible publicity. Nor, we believe, are 
there any of the best managed Companies but would cheerfully 
concur in the adoption of any large and well-devised measure, 
calculated to restore that public confidence in Life Assurance 
management that recent events have so seriously shaken. And if 
there be offices whose transactions cannot bear the light, and 
whose existence might be imperilled by the publication of their 
accounts in an intelligible form and in full detail, it is better 
that they should cease to exist than be allowed to carry on their 
operations at the expense of the public. 

There need be no great difficulty in framing a measure which 
should meet all the necessities of the case. We have, indeed, a 
sufficient precedent in the accounts which Railway Com- 
panies are now compelled to publish annually for the information 
of their shareholders, according to the forms prescribed by the 
Act 31 and 32 Vict. cap. 119. Every such annual statement of 
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2ccounts must be certified by the chairman or deputy-chairman, 
and by the secretary or accountant of the Company, as well as by 
the auditors; and, where expenditure on works or plant has 
been incurred, by the engineer and locomotive superintendent. 
A printed copy of the accounts is required to be forwarded to 
the Board of Trade, and must be given on application to every 
person holding stock or debentures in the Company. Non- 
compliance with any of these requirements subjects the Company 
to a penalty of 50/.; and if any statement in the accounts is 
‘false in any particular to the knowledge of the person who 
signs the same, such person shall be liable, on conviction thereof 
on indictment, to fine and imprisonment, or on summary con- 
viction thereof to a penalty not exceeding 50/.’* 

The same Act also empowers the Board of Trade to appoint 
inspectors to examine into and report upon the affairs of any 
Railway Company, on a resolution passed by the Board of 
Directors, or an application from two-fifths of the holders of 
ordinary shares or stock, or an application from half the holders 
of debentures, or two-fifths of the guaranteed or preference stock ; 
but the applicants must show reasonable grounds for requiring 
such investigation to be made, and give security for payment 


_ of the costs of the inquiry. The Act further provides that the 


report of the inspectors appointed by the Board of Trade shall 
be printed, and a copy delivered to all persons holding stock or de- 
bentures in the company ; and that the expenses of the inquiry shall 
be paid by the persons on whose application the inspectors were 
appointed, unless the Board of Trade shall otherwise direct. 
Should the Company itself desire to appoint its own inspectors, 
without referring the inquiry to the Board of Trade, it is com- 
petent for them to do so by resolution of an extraordinary meet- 
ing, the inspectors so appointed having the same powers and 
ape the same duties as if they had been appointed by the 
vard of Trade, 

This law is now in full operation as regards the Railway Com- 
panies of the United Kingdom, nor has any difficulty been ex- 
perienced in complying with its provisions. It may seem hard 
for Directors to be thus placed under the rigour of the law, and 
compelled to make public their affairs by fear of penalties; but 
penalties have no fears for those who act honestly and have 
nothing to conceal, The most complete publicity and uniformity 
of railway accounts is thus secured, and shareholders and deben- 
ture holders are enabled to watch and compare the transactions 
of their respective Companies in detail from one year to another. 





* The Regulation of Railways Act, 1868, clause 5. 
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Such a law—no more and no less—is required to ensure 
a like publicity of the accounts of Life Assurance Companies. 
Indeed, it is far more necessary in the one case than in the 
other. Railway Companies do not, like Life Assurance Com- 
panies, levy money from the general public, repayable on certain. 
conditions at uncertain periods. The railway shareholder can. 
part with his holding any day, or the debenture holder may call 
in his loan, and his interest in the Company is at an end. But 
the Life Assurance Company enters into a contract with the 
assurer to pay to his survivors, in consideration of certain pre- 
miums duly paid, a fixed sum at his death, whenever that event 
may happen. Is it not reasonable, is it not just, that the assurer 
should in the mean time have some such guarantee as the publica- 
tion of proper accounts would give him, that the money he is year 
by year paying to the assuring office, it may be with difficulty, is. 
not wasted in expenses of management or fooled away in specu- 
lation, but is carefully laid by as an assurance fund against the 
time when his wife and children, for whom he is making the 
present sacrifice, shall require it? 

In by far the greater number of cases, the policy-holder has at 
present no control whatever over the concerns of the Company 
with which he is assured. It is only in the Mutual Offices that 
he has a voice. But both in Proprietary and Mutual Offices, he- 
is fairly entitled to know that the amount contracted to be paid 
to his survivors at his death actually exists in securities of known 
value. When the assuring Company gets into difficulties, as the 
Albert did, it may be too late for the assurer to join another 
office. He cannot recover the premiums he has been paying in. 
for many years, nor can he get back the youth and health which 
he possessed when he effected his original assurance. Hence, 
if he abandons his policy, he loses all that he has paid; and if 
he succeed in effecting an assurance with another office, it will 
only be at an increased rate in proportion to his advanced years, 
Under these circumstances, it seems to us that the assurer is. 
fairly entitled to all the protection, such as it is, which publicity 
of accounts can give him,—to the same degree of protection, in. 
fact, which Parliament for much less cogent reasons, has already 
thrown around the holder of railway shares and debentures. 

The provisions of ‘The Regulations of Railways Act,’ in- 
deed, furnish a valuable precedent for the guidance of Parlia- 
ment in the present case, and sufficiently indicate the sort of 
information which Assurance Companies should be required to 
publish with a view to the public protection, Their annual 
statements ought at least to include a complete statement of 
the capital authorised, created, and received, together with a 
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complete statement of income and expenditure in all its details. 
In the case of Assurance Companies, this ought to be made im- 
perative. The accounts of income and expenditure, as now 
published, are in many cases calculated to mislead rather than 
inform. They give the amount insured, the amount of assur- 
ance fund, the amount of premium income; but the important 
item of working expenses can in comparatively few cases be 
ascertained. And yet the solvency or otherwise of a Life 
Assurance Office mainly depends upon the cost at which its 
new business is obtained and conducted. The Company that 
forces a business by encroaching on its assurance fund, is in no 
better condition than the thriftless merchant who forces a trade 
by the sacrifice of capital as well as profits, the end being as 
inevitable in the one case as it is in the other. 

The accounts of Assurance Companies, to be complete and satis- 
factory, ought to give at least the following particulars as to their 
financial position: —The amount of assurances in force; the 
amount of premiums receivable on the same; the total claims 
paid during the year ; the total income received during the year ; 
the amount of expenses incurred and paid during the year, speci- 
fying agency, advertising, and charges of management; the 
amount of the accumulated fund and how invested, stating the 
particulars of such investments as are not in mortgage of real 
estate, the interest received from such investments during the 
year, and the amount of interest remaining in arrear. The 
information published ought also to include a periodical] valua- 
tion of the liabilities and assets, setting forth the principles on 
which the valuation is made, viz.: the table of mortality assumed, 
the rate of interest adopted in the calculations, and whether the 
‘loading’ is or is not deducted in valuing the premiums. Such 
statement, certified by the Chairman and Actuary of the respec- 
tive Companies, ought to be deposited with the Board of Trade, 
and open to the inspection of the shareholders and policy-holders. 

The more complete the information given under these various 
heads, the greater will be the public confidence inspired. Indeed, 
contracts of assurance are so much more important—it might 
almost be said, of so solemn a character, compared with others— 
that the element of secresy ought entirely to be eliminated from 
Life Assurance accounts, It has also been strongly urged in 
some quarters, that, to make assurance doubly sure, the audit 
should be entirely independent, and conducted under the super- 
intendence of a public officer altogether unconnected with the 
Companies, 

It ought also to be competent, as in the case of Railway Com- 
panies, fora certain number of shareholders or policy-holders— 
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say two-fifths of either—to apply to the Board of Trade to appoint 
an Inspector of Accounts, on showing reasonable grounds for 
inquiry, and giving security for payment of the costs thereof ; and 
it ought to be competent for the Board of Trade, on the officer 
appointed reporting that the office is unable to meet its obliga- 
tions, to prohibit its proceeding with the further collection 
of moneys from the public, and order it thereupon to be wound 
up. 
"hen should the recommendation contained in the Committee’s 
Report of 1853 to be overlooked,—namely, the investment by every 
assuring office of a precautionary sum in Government securities, 
by way of guarantee to the assured. This provision has for some 
time been in force in the principal American States, and has 
been found of essential value. Before any Assurance Office is 

rmitted to do business in New York and Massachusetts, a 
sum of 20,0007. is required to be so invested ; and it is even pro- 
posed in the last Report of the Insurance Superintendent of the 
State of New York, that this amount should be considerably 
increased, Besides which, if the Government Insurance Super- 
intendent finds, on examination, that the funds of any Company 
are not sufficient to meet its liabilities, it must from that time 
cease to do business in the States. Several English offices, 
unable to comply with the requirements of the United States 
authorities, were consequently under the necessity of closing 
their business there; notwithstanding which, they continued 
their operations in England, where no such supervision was exer- 
cised, until the inevitable break-down was reached, to the great 
discredit of the system. 

It will be sufficient to refer to the case of the International, 
which was thus banished from the States back to its home in 
England, where it ultimately fell. The causes of its ruin, which 
were clear and unmistakeable, are thus referred to by the Hon. 
W. Barnes, in his last Report on the Life Assurance Offices of the 
State of New York :— 


‘The International had respectable and wealthy names on its Board 
and among its officers and founders; it did not lack scientific and 
actuarial ability of a high order; its average mortality did not reach 
its average expectation. Its business was large and lucrative. What 
elements of success were then lacking by which its officers were dis- 
graced, its policy-holders disappointed, and the fame of an English 
insurance corporation tarnished, and British credit destroyed in the 
minds of hundreds of innocent sufferers in this country? The society 
did not maintain a reserve equal to the net value of its policies, and 
the great lever of compound interest had not a sufficient fulcrum on 
which to exert its wonderful power; the officers received percentages 
on the profits; the agents received excessive commissions, and heavy 
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travelling and other expenses ; the directors and agents borrowed tho 
funds on mere personal securities; safe investments at low rates of 
interest were eschewed, and speculative mining and other stocks pur- 
chased ; and the legitimate results followed as inevitably as the action 
of the law of gravitation,’ 


But for the operation of the United States law, by which the 
International was required to make the usual deposit in Govern- 
ment Securities, the American policy-holders would have suffered 
the total loss of all the premiums they had paid. As it was, the 
precautionary money invested in Government Stock will probably 
be sufficient to meet about 63 per cent. of the office liabilities in 
the States, whilst the English assurers will lose every farthing 
they have paid. 

Notwithstanding, however, the precautions taken by the States 
legislatures to regulate and check the operations of Life Assurance 
Companies, there is reason to doubt whether they are in reality 
in anything like so sound a financial condition as the average 
of British offices. The rise and growth of Life Assurance 
in America has been far teo rapid to be healthy, and there 
is reason to fear that it is for the most part of a speculative 
character, The assurers pay their premtiums in greenbacks, and 
are promised that the principal shall be paid in gold. The 
securities in which the Cassin invest are risky, the lives bad, 
and the expenses enormous. Very few of the New York offices, 
even those the longest established, have an accumulated fund in 
hand equal to more than three years’ premium income, while the 
greater number have not more than two years. Yet they nearly 
all pay large dividends, Indeed, if figures be worth anything, 
the financial condition of the majority of the New York offices 
is manifestly unsound. The Superintendent of Life Assurance 
in that State seems fully aware of the dangerous results of the 
forcing system now at work there, and in his report he warns 
the offices in no unmeasured terms. After referring, as above, 
to the causes of the failure of the International, he goes on to 
say :— 

‘There are to-day American companies that have taken some of 
these steps on their road to financial ruin. The re-insurance reserves 
are nominally, at least, maintained, but the wasteful commissions, the 
heavy expenses, salaries and extras in divers forms, the advances to 
agents on mere personal securities or anticipated commissions, the 
claiming of commuted commissions as actual assets in hand, the 
giving of percentages of profits to officers, the disposition to make 
more than the legal rate of interest, the declaration of excessive divi- 
dends based mainly on. uncollected resources, the inordinate ratio of 
unrealised to realised assets, all need reform or entire revolution. nme 
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of the purely proprietary companies are broaching here on American 
soil the heresy once so common in England, that prudent management 
will allow a large portion of the capital to be sunk in introducing and 
establishing their business.’ 


The excessive expenditure which ruined the International is 
the rock on which nearly every Life Assurance Company that 
has come to grief has split ; and it is therefore the more necessary 
that the details of such expenditure should be published as a 
check upon future extravagancies. The whole of the money 
paid in by the assurers ought to be fully and distinctly accounted 
for, The Directors of a Life Assurance Company are to be 
regarded mainly as trustees of the assurers for the time being ; 
their chief duty consisting in investing and preserving the funds 
entrusted to them. It is no part of their duty to expend them in 
forcing business beyond its legitimate limits, thereby diminishing 
the savings of the assured and endangering the solvency of the 
Companies themselves. But the pressure of competition has 
become so great of late years that even the soundest and best 
established offices are apt to be carried away by it. 

This excessive competition shows itself in several forms, but 


more particularly in the striving of the competing offices to give. 


large bonuses to the assured, and in the excessive commissions 
paid to agents for new business introduced. One office adver- 
tises that it gave 30s. per cent. on each 100/. assured, at the last 
investigation ; another advertises that it gave 2/. per cent.; and 
immediately the other offices strive to compete with them, and 
to offer the same, or even greater advantages, This leads to a 
dangerous practice in making the valuations; for a higher rate 
of interest may be assumed in valuing the premiums than pru- 
dence would dictate, while the ‘loading ’ may also be encroached 
upon for the purpose of swelling the deviared surplus. The 
temptation of actuaries and managers to overvalue the assets is 
very great, is easily done, and difficult to detect. A difference 
of a half per cent. in the rate of interest adopted in making the 
calculations, deducting 12 or 15 per cent. from the premiums, 
instead of 25, is all that is necessary ; a large surplus will thus 
be shown; the actuary, trusting to the contingencies of an in- 
creased business, a very favourable mortality, ora higher realised 
rate of interest on investments, for speedily rectifying any error 
that may have been committed. It is, doubtless, this eagerness 
to declare excessive bonuses that has proved the ruin of many 
offices ; had they been less anxious on this point, and kept in 
view mainly the solvency of their respective companies—which 
is the great point, so far as the public is concerned—not nearly 
so many of them weuld have got into Chancery to be wound up. 
Another 
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Another evil is the excessive competition carried on through 
agents and in other ways. An illustration of this extreme urgency 
for business lies before us in the form of a circular issued by a 
London office of high standing to the employés of the Civil Service, 
offering to each individual assurer 10 per cent. commission on the 
first year’s premium, 5 per cent. as ‘ fee’ on every 100/. assured, 
and 5 per cent. commission on the annual premium thereafter 
so long as the assurance remains in force. The same office issues 
a circular to agents offering them commissions ranging up to 
25 per cent. on the first year’s premiums, according to the num- 
ber of new policies introduced by them, together with a bonus of 
from 30/. to 100/., according to their number and amount, from 
four policies of 5000/. each, to ten policies of the same value! 

We have, in a previous number of this Review, expressed our 
opinion respecting the employment of agents.* We would only 
add now that if, as is generally believed, the sum assured on 
lives in Great Britain is at least 340 millions sterling, the annual 
premiums must be, in round numbers, 11 millions, upon which 
the annual sum paid to agents would be 550,000/, assuming 
them to receive annually only 5/. per cent., an amount con- 
sidered only fair and equitable by most of the best offices, 
which encourage this system. When it is considered that a 
policy upon which no commission is paid yields something like 
25 per cent. more profit than one from which this deduction 
has been made, we are amazed that assurers should be willing 
to make so large a sacrifice.t But, granting that a system of 
agency may be necessary in some offices, assurers are, at any 
rate, entitled to know that the premiums paid by them 
are not being unnecessarily expended on this service or any 
other branch of outlay,—that, at all events, the percentage of 
‘loading’ charged on their premiums to cover the expenses of 
management is not exceeded ; and with this object we hold that 
they are entitled to the fullest information in the annual accounts 
as to the manner in which their money is applied or expended. 

But it has been alleged that the publicity of accounts here 
insisted on would operate to the disadvantage of young and 
struggling offices which have not yet succeeded in firmly esta- 
blishing themselves in the public confidence. Mr. Finlaison, the 





* See ‘Quarterly Review,’ vol. xxxv., pp. 30, 31. 

+ We quite agree with Mr. Samuel Brown, the President of the Society of 
Actuaries, who says ‘that the system of paid agencies is one which many of its 
warmest supporters would never have adopted, if they had not been urged on by 
the pressure from without, and of which they would gladly get rid, provided 
others could be forced into the abandonment.’ 
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actuary, strongly pleaded the cause of these young offices when 
before the Committee in 1853. He said :— 


‘To disclose the amount of business they are doing in their infancy 
would be a grievous disadvantage to them, seeing that it is certain to 
be published by other offices, their rivals in business .... The 
young offices possess that activity, that thousands and thousands are 
brought to insure their lives by the agency of young offices who other- 
wise never would have heard of Life Assurance at all... .. I think 
the activity of new offices has this beneficial effect upon the country, 
that it induces a vast number to insure their lives who never before 
made any such provision for their families. And, therefore, anything 
that would be discouraging to new offices I should hold to be detri- 
mental in a public point of view.’ * 


All this may be true; and yet it is not the less necessary that 
those who are induced by Companies, whether young or old, to 
assure their lives with them, should be required to give some reason- 
able guarantee that they are setting aside a sufficient proportion 
of the annual premiums to meet the claims as they fall due, 
and that they are not spending the larger portion of their income 
in the process of receiving it. Assurance Companies ought really 
to be as safe as a bank, and at all times equally réady and able to 
pay the claims on demand as they become due. It is for this 
specific purpose that the assured deposit their savings with them ; 
and the directors of these Companies are no more justified in 
diverting them to any other purpose than ordinary trustees would 
be in misappropriating the trust funds which they are appointed 
to administer. 

In the mean time, pending the legislation which is still wanted 
to ensure the complete publicity of accounts by Assurance Com- 
panies, what are the facts that ought to satisfy an intending 
assurer, before committing himself to a contract that is to last 
during the whole of his remaining life? There are at least 
seventy offices of unquestionable soundness in the United 
Kingdom, with any of whom the assurer would be perfectly safe. 
Yet no two of them publish their accounts in the same form; 
and many, even of the highest character, have until within the 
last few years been known as the ‘secret offices.’ It is, 
however, becoming generally recognised that the day of secresy 
is past; and these, like other offices, are now publishing their 
accounts in'a form more intelligible to ordinary minds than 
they have ever done before. 


* Evidence before Select Committee, 1853, Ans. 580, 618, 619. 
soundness 
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soundness of a Life Office, but there is none of them that is not 
open to some objection, and likely in special cases to break 
down. Thus, the test which would be applicable to an office in 
which all the declared profits are applied in making additions 
to the sums assured, would not suit another office of the like 
amount of business and age, in which all the profits are applied 
in reducing the annual premiums; while a distinction would 
also exist between offices reducing the premiums for the whole 
of life, and exhausting in one period, of say five years, all the 
profits of the preceding five years. Again, the mere considera- 
tion of safety is not the only point to which the assurer should 
look ; for some of the safest offices ave to be found amongst the 
Proprietary Companies, which give comparatively small advan- 
tages to the policy-holders beyond the satisfaction of ample re- 
sponsibility for the fulfilment of their engagements. 

It is probable that one of the best rough tests of the advan- 
tage to be expected from assuring in an office—if any single 
test could be safely relied on—would be the smallness of the per- 
centages which the united charges for management and commis- 
sions bear to the net annual premiums received. The rates 
of contribution charged by all offices miay be regarded as alike 
sufficient; the difference between them consisting mainly in 
the cost at which the business is conducted. In selecting an 
office, no regard should be paid to the large amount of new 
business advertised. This in itself is no evidence of prosperity 
or solvency ; and if the large new business have been obtained 
by excessive expenditure, it will be more advantageous for the 
assurer to select an office in which the new business, though 
smaller, has been obtained at a less proportionate expense. 

Unless a sufficient sum is carefully set aside to meet” the 
claims certain to arise in the future, an office may seem to be 
as prosperous and doing as large an amount of new business as 
the Albert did, when it is really pursuing the certain road to ruin. 
It ought, therefore, to be clearly stated at what cost the new 
business has been obtained. But this is one of the points in 
which the accounts of many Assurance Companies, as now pub- 
lished, are so unsatisfactory. With a great show of publicity, 
they carefully and systematically conceal this important item of 
information. What would be said of a Railway Company that 
published its gross receipts, and withheld all information as 
to its working expenses? And yet this is what Assurance 
Companies, even of good standing, are now doing; though it is 
of the very first importance that the assurers should know that 
the premiums which they are yearly paying are not wastefully 
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expended, but carefully funded for the benefit of their survivors 
at death, 

Some of the offices which withhold all information‘ as to their 
expenses of management, are nevertheless profuse in their pro- 
fessions of unreserve, and in their display of tabular statements 
drawn up for the purpose of exhibiting their financial position, 
In these statements they take credit to themselves for deducting 
the whole of the ‘ loading’ to cover the expenses of management, 
possible losses, and other contingencies. But as this ‘ loading’ 
is shown to amount to over twenty per cent. of the whole premium 
paid, and as it is principally out of this fund that the bonus 
additions to policies are obtained, we hold that the assurer is as 
much entitled to be informed as to its application, and how it 
is expended, as with respect to the other and larger portion of 
the premium. It is not enough to assure us that the ‘loading’ 
is carefully reserved and set aside, and that it is amply sufficient 
to cover the working expenses. Let us have the figures, the 
actual facts; and let us be informed what is expended on com- 
missions, on advertising, on management, and on architecture, 
So long as such details of the expenses of management are with- 
held, while no information is vouchsafed as to the manner in 
which the 20 per cent. ‘loading’ is disposed of, any number 
of tabular statements and so-called balance sheets must be 
regarded as altogether unsatisfactory. 

Besides satisfying himself as to the cost at which the new 
business is obtained and the existing business managed, the 
intending assurer is also justified in looking closely to the 
liabilities of an office and the amount of assurance fund accumu. 
lated to meet them. All other considerations ought to be sub- 
ordinate to that of security; and the amplest materials ought 
to be supplied to enable the public to form a correct judgment 
on this point. It may be that only an actuary can fully appre- 
ciate the value of any statement of the liabilities and assets of a 
Life Office; for it is no more to be expected that the public 
at large can find time to study and master the doctrine of Pro- 
bability on which Life Assurance is founded, than that they should 
individually master the sciences of law or medicine, with the 
view of becoming their own lawyers or doctors. At the same 
time, there can be no difficulty in furnishing such an amount of 
information as to enable the public generally, or at all events the 
actuaries, to form a pretty accurate proximate opinion on this 
subject. 

An office may be considered sound when its life table is 
correct and its mortality within the calculated average ; when 
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the rate of interest on the accumulated fund is realised according 
to the tables ; and when it holds in hand the nett premiums (exclu- 
sive of the loading) received since the commencement of business, 
less the sums paid for death claims, cash bonuses, and surrender 
values. Various methods have been suggested for roughly esti- 
mating the proportion which the accumulated assurance fund 
should bear to the annual premium income, or rather to the 
gross premiums received (including the profits divided) upon sub- 
sisting policies since the commencement of a Life business. It 
has been laid down as a general rule that an office ought to 
show an accumulation of funds for forty years or so after its 
institution, almost in proportion to the period it has been in 
existence; that, speaking generally, it should show an accu- 
mulated fund of from 30 to 40 per cent. of the premiums 
received on the policies in force if the Company is under twenty 
years of age, and 50 per cent. if above that age,—increasing 
every year at the rate of 25 per cent. of the gross premiums 
received, 

» A still rougher, but less reliable test, has been suggested. It 
has been said that an office may be regarded as sound that holds 
eight times its premium income in réserve, But this throws 
entirely out of consideration the ages of the subsisting policies, 
to which the reserved fund, to be adequate, must bear a relative 
proportion. In the case of a new office, in which the greater 
portion of the lives are young, such a reserve would be far more 
than enough; whereas in the case of an old office, doing 
comparatively little new business, and on which the assurers 
are well advanced in life, this amount of accumulated fund 
would be found altogether inadequate. 

It is, indeed, impossible to decide upon the condition of any 
office, by these isolated tests, without also taking into account 
the ages of the assured, the duration of the policies, and the 
death-rate experience during the existence of the Company. 
The only approximate method of satisfying the public on this 
point is that which has been saga soe by the Friends’ Provident, 
the Provident Life, and which other leading offices are about to 
follow—in anticipation of the action of Parliament—of pub- 
lishing a tabular statement of the whole of the policies in force, 
the ages of the assured, the amount of policies at each age 
including bonuses, and the annual premiums payable thereon, 
accompanied by a detailed statement of assets, with the table of 
mortality and rate of interest on which the premiums are calcu- 
lated. If to this a like detailed statement of the expenses of 
management were added, with a list of the cash value of the in- 
vestments, the interest paid upon them (such as is furnished in so 
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complete a form by the London Life Office), together with the 
interest (if any) in arrear, certified by the Chairman or Deputy 
Chairman, and the Actuary of the Company, it would probably 
leave nothing to be desired. The public would thus be put in 
possession of the fullest means of satisfying themselves as to the 
soundness and security of any office. Even the most unskilled 
in actuarial calculations would readily appreciate such kind of 
evidence, and it would not be without its influence in restoring 
that public confidence in Life Assurance Companies, which has 
of late been so rudely shaken. 

At the same time it must be acknowledged that, without 
constant vigilance on the part of the public themselves, all such 
measures will prove comparatively inefficient in protecting 
them. The ignorant and ill-informed are always at the mercy 
of the unprincipled; and the ignorant are as yet greatly in 
the majority. When a French quack was taken before 
the Correctional Tribunal for obstructing the thoroughfare 
of the Pont Neuf, the magistrate said to him, ‘Sirrah! how is 
it you draw such crowds about you, and extract so much money 
from them in selling your “ infallible” rubbish?’ ‘ My lord,’ 
replied the quack, ‘how many people, do you think, cross the 
Pont Neuf in the hour?’ ‘1 don’t know,’ said the judge. 
‘Then I can tell you: about ten thousand. And how many of 
these, do you think, are wise persons?’ ‘Oh! perhaps a 
hundred,’ was the reply. ‘It is too many,’ said the quack, 
‘but I leave the hundred persons to you, and take the nine 
thousand nine hundred for my customers.’ 

And so it is with quacks of many other kinds, lying in wait 
for the pounds, shillings, and pence of the people. The most 
unsound schemes readily pass muster with them. This is espe- 
cially the case with what are called the ‘ Industrial’ societies, 
some of which—with as great confidence in the public ignorance 
as the French quack displayed—boldly placard their adver- 
tisements in all the papers, and publish statements which, 
if arithmetic be worth anything, clearly prove their own 
insolvency. 

A few years since, a measure was adopted by Parliament and 
passed into law, enabling the humbler classes to effect assurances 
with Government through the medium of the Post Office. In 
the words of Mr. Gladstone, who introduced the measure, it was 
offered as a refuge from the ‘error, deception, fraud, and 
swindling perpetrated upon the most helpless portion of the 
community.’ But up to the present time that Act remains 
almost a dead letter, and the poor are not yet protected. From 
the commencement of the working of the Government Industrial 
scheme 
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scheme in April, 1865, to December, 1868, only 1739 policies 
had been taken out, while the Industrial Societies continue their 
operations as audaciously as before. 

The suggestion which has been made in some quarters, that 
Government should take in hand the business of Life Assurance, 
is not justified by the result of this experiment. Nor is it at all 
necessary to discuss the question until it has been ascertained 
that private enterprise, under proper regulations and restrictions, 
is unable to conduct Life Assurance on sound principles. That 
the great majority of existing offices are sound—conducted by 
careful, prudent men of business—and in a position to fulfil their 
obligations to the last penny is, we believe, unquestionable. It 
is not against these that the public require protection. But 
with respect to others, at present carrying on their operations 
without check or control, and collecting money often from poor 
persons, for the purpose of enabling them to make provision for 
widows and children at their death, it seems meet that Govern- 
ment, acting in the interests of society at large, should see to 
it that the payments made to such societies are duly accounted 
for and properly invested, with a view to the accomplishment of 
so truly noble and beneficent a purpose.” 








Art. Ill.—History of European Morals from Augustus to 
Charlemagne. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. 2 vols., 8vo. 
London, 1869. 


F all the branches in which modern historical enquiry has 
developed itself, none can claim to be either more interesting 

or more substantially valuable than the history of morals. Standing 
midway between the history of speculative philosophy on the one 
hand and political history on the other, it unites the attractions of 
both, draws from both alike its materials, and deduces from them 
conclusions of the highest practical as well as speculative import- 
ance. Its two leading aspects or divisions, to trace and determine 
the action of each of which upon the other is the student’s great 
object, are nearly related the one to the history of metaphysics, 
the other to that of states and nations. These two aspects cor- 
respond to the two senses in which the word ‘ morals’ is employed. 
By it we mean sometimes to denote moral theories (whether the 
systems of philosophers or the less developed notions of the mul- 
titude), the opinions and beliefs of men as to what is meant by 
right and wrong, as to the nature of happiness, duty and virtue. 
Someti:mes, again, we mean by ‘ morals’ the classes of acts which 
spring from these notions and beliefs—that is to say, the character 
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and conduct of men considered in reference to a standard (abso- 
lute or relative) of right and wrong. Now since speculative thought 
is one of the most potent agencies in the formation of theories of 
morality, its history is constantly intertwined with that of moral 
opinions, and must be attentively studied by one who undertakes 
to describe their origin, their variations, and the nature of their 
influence. Precisely the same relation to the other or concrete 
side of morals—moral acts—is occupied by political history, 
For as the history of philosophy shows us how moral opinions are 
formed, so the history of public events shows us how they are 
tested; it sets before us the practical consequences of these 
opinions in the acts of the men who professed them, and states 
their result upon the collective happiness of mankind. Thus. 
political history renders its highest service, over and above the 
pleasure its narratives give to our sympathy and curiosity, when 
it leads us up to moral history, when it explains the action of the 
events it chronicles—wars, treaties, laws, constitutional changes, 
parliamentary struggles—upon the daily life of man, and when at 
the same time it shows how the characters of individual great men, 
of classes, of nations, are in the last analysis the factors of history, 
the permanent cause whereto nearly every change in the welfare of 
a state may be traced back. And the peculiar dignity and value 
of the history of morals lies in this, that taking the chief positive 
conclusions which political history and the history of speculative 
philosophy have worked out, it combines and applies these conclu- 
sions to the investigation of the most complex and interesting of 
all subjects, human character, and undertakes to deal directly with 
that which is the great aim and object of all history, the throw- 
ing of light upon those practical problems of life w>ich each 
successive generation is called upon to solve. 

We have thought it worth while to make these remarks, not so 
much for their own sake, since they are obvious enough to any 
one who thinks about the matter, as for the sake of showing how 
necessary to the historian of morals is a familiarity with the facts 
and mastery of the methods of those other departments of history 
with which his own is so inseparably interwoven. To do justice 
to it, he ought to be both a philosopher and an historian ; he 
must unite to the acumen and grasp of abstract ideas which 
belong to the metaphysician, that wide learning, knowledge of 
politics and society, capacity for care and accuracy in details. 
which the metaphysician does not need, but without which a 
political historian, however great his abilities, will fail to make 
any substantial and permanent additions to our knowledge of the 
past. Questions of morality, like questions of taste, are things 
on which any clever person is, by many people, supposed to be 
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qualified to write, just as any clergyman is competent to preach 
asermon. In reality, few things are harder; a subject on which 
everybody can say something is precisely that on which it is im- 
portant to be able to say something new and forcible. To treat 
of any doctrine of morality adequately, a writer must possess a 


. subtle and penetrating mind; to succeed in tracing its growth 


and influence, he must add to these qualities diligence, accuracy, 
and unwearied patience in research. As for the history of 
European morals, or in other words, the history of the changes 
which Christianity has wrought in the moral condition of the 
world, it is a task to which the most powerful intellect might 
well devote the labours of a lifetime. And if to attempt it be 
the mark of a noble ambition, to attempt it without a long course 
of preliminary thought and study is a far more certain mark of 
ignorance and presumption. Let us see what are the qualifica- 
tions which the author of this ‘History of European Morals’ 
brings to his work. 

First among them is one which all readers can appreciate. 
Mr. Lecky is the master of a singularly easy and agreeable, albeit 
somewhat feminine, style. He is clear, equable, flowing ; some- 
what given to mannerisms, and somewhat too apt to seize every 
occasion for pouring a stream of sugary eloquence over well-worn 
moral commonplaces, but, in the main, free from that epigram- 
matism and straining after effect which so few even of our best 
writers wholly escape. He carries us along with a smooth and 
pleasant motion, which recalls the manner of the great eighteenth- 
century masters of composition—of Bolingbroke, Hume, Adam 
Smith; and he makes the steps in his reasoning follow one 
another so easily and naturally that we sometimes forget to watch 
it with sufficient closeness, and find ourselves unexpectedly landed 
in conclusions which we are not prepared to accept. He has an 
excellent gift of story-telling, and has turned his wide reading 
to good account by selecting from the works he has perused 
a great number of anecdotes tending to establish or illustrate the 
propositions he lays down. Of the mass of curious information 
thus collected, a good deal comes from sources inaccessible to 
the ordinary reader; and many persons who have neither the 
time nor the taste for investigating the graver questions raised by 
the book may be attracted and benefited by the interesting details 
respecting the social life of the past with which it abounds, 
In managing his anecdotes, Mr. Lecky has displayed no mean 
literary skill. They serve at once to adorn and to relieve his 
philosophical reflections, reflections of which he has so large a 
store, that without some such relief they could not but overtax 
the reader's attention. His mind, if not powerful, is quick, 
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active, ingenious, and marked by a great facility in gene- 
ralisation. It is, if one may use a rather hackneyed illustration, 
a species of light and friable soil, where every seed that falls 
takes root, springs up, bursts readily into leaf and flower, and 
ends by bearing a fruit that is scarcely worth the picking. Many 
of his conclusions appear to us unsound; many more are inca- 
pable of proof: yet even these have their use, for they may set 
the reader’s mind to work, and suggest to him new aspects of 
facts, and new lines of inquiry. And thus, although there is 
little original thought in the book, and few of its main themes 
are worked out with sufficient fulness and accuracy to leave any 
permanent impression on the mind, much less take their place 
among established truths, still the ingenuity which throws out 
so many suggestions, and the elegance which groups them so 
artistically, give to the whole a life and variety which is often 
wanting in treatises of greater substantial value. There is also 
much to commend in the elevation of its moral views. It abounds 
with the evidences of tender and refined feeling ; it shows also a 
range of sympathy wide enough to appreciate the merits of very 
diverse schools, while yet the essential differences of virtue and 
vice are keenly perceived and forcibly expressed. There is especi- 
ally one moral excellence, a far from common one, which ought 
not to pass unnoticed. Mr. Lecky does not always succeed in 
being fair; what man does? He maintains, with occasional and 
somewhat affected professions of reverence, a patronising, almost 
supercilious tone; and treats Christianity in particular with an 
air of conscious and condescending superiority, which might 
provoke if it did not amuse us. But at least he always tries 
to be fair. He is no intolerant apostle of utilitarian progress : 
no repeater of a string of barren formulas about Science and 
Humanity. He is willing to seek excellences in the most 
unlikely quarters: he never writes with the violence of a 
partisan. 

These merits,—these qualities of style, manner, and tone, 
are considerable merits. They are qualities which have always 
their value in literature, and whose possession is in our day 
enough to ensure the success of a popular lecturer, or writer 
of essays on social subjects—such papers as men dawdle over 
for half an hour after dinner in an arm-chair at the club. 


And if he confined himself to such essays, none would dawdle — 


over him with more pleasure than we should, or be slower to 
complain of his work. Unfortunately he is not content with 
this, but aspires to compose grave and weighty treatises, from 
which more must be exacted. Ingenuity, ease of style, good 
tone and feeling, are gifts which the historian dare not think 
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lightly of; but they are not enough to make the historian. 
Strength and precision of thought, force of imagination, accuracy 
in the treatment of details, critical discrimination, sobriety of 
judgment,—these are the qualities without which no great his- 
torical work can be produced; and in these qualities the book 
before us is utterly wanting. It has neither subtlety of analysis 
nor exactness of thought: it is loose in its reasoning, inaccurate 
in its facts, and occasionally betrays an ignorance which takes 
one’s breath away. 

The vagueness and looseness of thought which are apparent 
throughout the treatise meet us on its threshold. The subject is 
not clearly conceived of; its limits, in point of time, are ill- 
chosen, and those chosen are not adhered to. Mr. Lecky does 
not understand the difference between history and disquisition ; 
or, to speak more exactly, he takes a history to be a series of 
rambling essays tricked out with anecdotes, instead of an exposi- 
tion of facts leading up to general conclusions. Hence he is 
constantly wandering off into irrelevant discussions, and passing 
by many important sets of facts without investigation. Although 
an historian of morals ought to have mastered the leading 
theories as to the origin of our moral sentiments, since he has 
to trace the development of these theories, and explain their 
respective effects on those who held them, it is no part of his 
business to enquire into their truth, and pronounce in favour of 
some one among them. In fact, if he does so, he forsakes that 
external and impartial pusition which it is usually the historian’s 
chief effort to preserve. He weakens the strength of his con- 
clusions, and perplexes his readers by mixing up mere matter of 
speculation with what profess to be positive historical results. 
This mistake Mr. Lecky commits at the outset, spending more 
than one hundred pages upon a discussion of the comparative 
soundness of the utilitarian and what he calls the intuitive 
doctrine of morals, an examination which is not needed as an 
introduction to his proper subject, and to which, in fact, he has 
seldom occasion to refer afterwards. Nor is the wantonness of 
this discussion redeemed by its intrinsic merits. Fully agreeing 
with Mr. Lecky in his main thesis—thinking, like him, that 
the utilitarian scheme is a very one-sided and inadequate ex- 
planation of the moral phenomena of our nature, we may the 
more freely confess that he seems to have added little or nothing 
to the arguments with which the world is already familiar. 
Although too long for the place where he has put it, his account 
of the controversy is far too short and sketchy to have an inde- 
pendent value. Acute remarks are scattered through it; but it 
wants system and logical cohesion, and in particular betrays a 
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surprising ignorance of the greatest modern thinkers of the anti- 
utilitarian school. The popular utilitarianism of the hour thinks 
it a fine thing to sneer at German metaphysics, Mr. Lecky 
knows better than that, and it is therefore all the stranger to find 
him writing on the most abstruse questions of morals before 
he has made himself acquainted with what has been said upon 
them by Kant, Jacobi, and Hegel, not to mention other scarcely 
less famous names.* 

It is not in the introductory chapter only that we find the 
proper subject of the treatise forsaken for irrelevant discussion. 
Apropos of the moral changes brought about by Christianity, 
Mr. Lecky takes occasion to drag in a history of the persecutions 
it underwent from the Roman Emperors, with the object of 
showing that these were much less serious than Christian writers 
have commonly fancied, and opposed no great obstacle to its 
ultimate triumph. The question is an interesting one, but it 
belongs either to the history of the Church, or to the general 
history of the times, and could well be spared from a history of 
morals; the rather as Mr. Lecky adds scarcely anything to 
what Dodwell, Gibbon, and others have already told us. It 
seems (like a good deal besides in the book) to have been intro- 
duced here, not because it was wanted, but because the author 
happened to have got up the question, and thought it a pity 
not to turn the entries in his note-book to some account. 

The limits of time which Mr. Lecky has assigned to his history, 
are the reign of Augustus at one end, and the reign of Charle- 
magne atthe other. To divide history into periods is proverbially 
difficult: and in a history of opinions and manners, where those 
great events and personages which stand out prominently in poli- 
tical history are wanting, one era passes by such imperceptible 
transitions into another of a different character, that it becomes 
impossible to draw a hard and fast line at any one point of time 
without destroying the significance of those phenomena which 
can be understood only by seeing what they arose out of, and 
what they eventually produced. Mr. Lecky could not hope to 
escape this difficulty; but he has needlessly aggravated it by 
choosing the time of Charlemagne as the goal of his labours. As 
the age of Augustus is that of the birth of Christianity, of the 
extinction of liberty at Rome, and of the consolidation of the 
Mediterranean countries under one government, it is perhaps 
as good a starting point as could well be found. But the age of 
Charlemagne witnesses neither the extinction nor the foundation of 
anything ; it is a period whose chief characteristic is, so to speak, 





* A singular instance of his ignorance of the history of* metaphysics is afforded 
by his mention (ii. 205) of ‘ the philosophic scepticism of Hume and Kant’! 
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jits want of character; a time when the materials of modern 
civilisation lay tossing and seething together, having not yet found 
their level, nor attained that state of equilibrium which could 
permit the development of new and stable forms. In political 
history the restoration of the Roman empire in the West by 
a Frankish king, is no doubt a landmark of the first importance, 
for it determined the whole subsequent system of relations 
between the states of continental Europe. But as regards those 
social and moral phenomena which are his proper subject, 
Mr. Lecky ought either to have halted in the days of Theodoric 
and Clovis, when the old Greco-Roman society was in the last 
throes of dissolution ; or gone on to the days of Hildebrand and 
William the Conqueror, when the new feudal and ecclesiastical 
society of the Middle Ages was definitely formed by the com- 
bination of Roman and Teutonic elements. To stop at any 
point between a.p. 500 and a.p. 1100 is to miss the whole 
significance of the six centuries that lie between. And in so 
stopping, Mr. Lecky shows what other parts of his book lead 
one to suspect, that, like many other people, he does not know 
the difference between the centuries of darkness up to the eleventh, 
and the centuries of the dawn from the eleventh down to the 
Renaissance and Reformation: he lumps them all confusedly 
together as the ‘ Middle Ages,’ It is fair to say, however, that 
his instincts have proved better than his deliberate judgment. 
Though professing to close his narrative with Charlemagne, he 
has in many instances traced the operation of particular moral 
causes, or the development of particular institutions, down to a 
much later period, sometimes even to our own days, unconsciously 
condemning his own plan, but adding to the interest and com- 
pleteness of his work. 

The vague way in which the subject is conceived of and 
-defined, is only a type of the tendency to looseness and haziness 
of thought which meets us everywhere in these volumes. Like 
the style, the reasoning flows easily; but it is not close nor 
exact. There is a disposition to acquiesce in obvious and fre- 
quently superficial views of a question; and although, as has 
been said already, the suggestions thrown out are generally inge- 
nious, they are subjected to no searching criticism. The author 
is content if they are plausible and pretty. Very many of them are 
notions which could have occurred to none but a clever man, but 
which a judicious man would have dismissed after five minutes’ 
thought. A writer’s judgment, as was said long ago of a poet's, 
is shown as much by rejection as by admission; and Mr. 
Lecky would deserve twice the praise he is now entitled to, if he 
knew how to blot discreetly. For instance, we are told by him that 
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‘humility was the very principle and root of the moral qualities: 
of the ascetic. * Surely pride is, at least as often as humility, the 
root of asceticism ; it is a belief in his own dignity rather than 
a sense of his own weakness that leads a man to make his desires. 
and emotions bend before his sovereign will. In another place ¢ 
he tells us, speaking of the belief in future punishment, that ‘ the 
Catholic priests resolved to base their power upon the nerves,’ as. 
if he thought the doctrine of future torments was the deliberate in- 
vention of persons who did not themselves hold it. Speaking of 
the way in which taste changes as civilisation progresses, he makes 
a singularly unhappy remark: ‘ A steady modification of tastes 
accompanies advancing civilisation. The preference of gaudy to 
subdued tints, of colour to form, of a florid to a chaste style, of con- 
vulsive attitudes, gigantic figures, and strong emotions, may be 
looked for with considerable confidence in an uninstructed people.’ 
A comparison of the style and manner of Giotto, Fra Angelico and 
John Bellini, on the one hand, with that of the Caracci, Dome- 
nichino, and Rubens, on the other, would be an interesting 
illustration of this piece of wsthetic generalisation. In another 
place he ascribes ‘ the aversion of the ancients to physical science’ 
to ‘ their belief in the capricious divine government of all pheno- 
mena.’ ‘The ancients’ had no ‘aversion’ to physical science ; 
and the indifference to it, which some of their greatest philoso- 
phers displayed, was due to a variety of causes, among which 
this belief in a capricious divine government (itself greatly ex- 
aggerated by Mr. Lecky) had a very subordinate place, if it had 
a place at all. It is hard to understand how any one who had 
read Plato could have written such a sentence; he who has 
not, is not qualified to talk about Greek philosophy. To prove 
the severe views taken of suicide by some of the ancients, he 
quotes ¢ Virgil’s lines (A®n. vi.), describing their unhappy state 
in the lower world, entirely mistaking the meaning of the poet, 
who puts them in no worse position than the Greek and Trojan 
heroes whom /Eneas meets with in the same part of Hades, and 
ascribes their sorrow to regret at the rash act which hurried 
them from the world above to the world below.§ This is only 
one of many instances of Mr. Lecky’s carelessness in quoting 
passages, whose real drift he has not stopped to examine. 
Another is to be found in the well-known story of the Areopa- 
gites condemning a boy to death for amusing himself by picking 
out the eyes of quails, which is cited to show the severity with 


* Vol. i. p. 162. + Ib. p. 222. t Ib. 224. 


§ The lines are no doubt in part suggested by the answer which the shade of 
Achilles makes to Odysseus in the Eleventh Book of the Odyssey ; but Virgil 
has characteristically specialised the idea. , 
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which cruelty to animals was visited by the Greeks; whereas 
Quintilian, who tells the story (Inst. v. 9), says expressly that 
he believes the Areopagites punished the boy because they con- 
sidered such a habit to be a sign, ‘ perniciosissime mentis, multis- 
que malo future, si adolevisset.’ 

As Mr. Lecky’s tendency to multiply illustrations leads him to 
adduce many irrelevant ones, so his craving for novelty constantly 
leads him to propound far-fetched or absurd explanations of the 
simplest facts, In a writer who can at times be so sensible, this 
faculty for the discovery of mares’ nests is truly surprising. Two 
or three instances are all we have space to give.* In vol, ii. p. 200, 
‘that feeling of self-respect which is one of the most remarkable 
characteristics that distinguish Protestant from Catholic popula- 
tions,’ is attributed ‘ to the suppression of monastic institutions and 
habits, to the stigma which Protestantism has attached to men- 
dicancy, which Catholicism has usually glorified and encouraged 
[this is far too strongly put]; and, lastly, to the action of free 
political institutions, which have taken deepest root where the 
principles of the Reformation have been accepted,’ ignoring the 
two most obvious and potent causes, the assertion by Protestantism 
of the independence and responsibility of the individual soul, 
and the fact that Protestantism has chiefly prevailed in nations 
whose type of character, even before the Reformation, was far 
more self-assertive or self-reliant than that of the races which 
have remained Catholic, In fact, it was in great measure because 
this was their character that the English and Germans embraced 
Protestantism ; and those free political institutions which Mr. 
Lecky regards as the cause of Protestant self-respect, may more 
properly be regarded as partly its result and partly another result 
of the same cause. Again we are told (ii. 197) that ‘ nearly all 
the feudal and other organisations that arose out of the chaos 
that followed the destruction of the Roman Empire were inti- 
mately related to the Church, not simply because the Church 
supplied in itself an admirable model of an organised body, but 
also because it had done so much to educate men in habits of 
obedience ;’ as if ‘ habits of obedience’ had anything to do with 
the matter, or any explanation were needed of the fact, that in 
an age when religion (or rather the Church) governed all the 
thoughts and feelings of mankind, every organisation was pro- 
foundly influenced and interpenetrated by ecclesiastical ideas. 
In another place (ii. 389) Mr. Lecky thinks it ‘a striking illus- 


tration of the qualities which prove most attractive in a woman, 








* Some are trifling in themselves: it is their frequency which shakes our con- 
fidence in an historian’s judgment. 
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that one of whom we know nothing except her gentleness and 
her sorrow, should have exercised a magnetic power upon the 
world, incomparably greater than was exercised by the most 
majestic female patriots of Paganism.’ Does he suppose that the 
influence of the Virgin Mary’s name has been due simply to her 
gentleness and her sorrow? or can he point to any of the ‘ ma- 
jestic female patriots of Paganism’ who was worshipped as 
@eoroxos? Describing the history of mendicancy in the Middle 
Ages, and the censures occasionally passed on it, he mentions 
that ‘ William de St. Amour denounced the mendicant orders at 
Paris in the thirteenth century,’ fancying, it would seem, that it 
was because the Dominicans were a mendicant order that William 
of St, Amour attacked them! One might have expected a his- 
torian of mediawval morals to know something, even if but a 
little, of the history of the greatest medieval University. * 
Apropos of the tenderness to animals shewn in the Mosaic law, 
he quotes the precept against yoking together the ox and the ass, 
without explaining in what way this would be cruel to either 
animal, and entirely mistaking the motive of the command, whose 
origin is to be sought in the feeling which forbade the Israelites 
to wear a garment mingled of linen and woollen, or to sow a 
field with mingled seed. (Levit. xix. 19.) 

Of that maturity of thought which comes when long and 
patient study has made a man feel where the difficulties of his 
subject lie, and perceive the weaknesses as well as the strength 
of his own theories, we find few traces. Pains are bestowed 
on the embellishment of the more popular topics; eloquence 
is expended in illustrating obvious conclusions; digressions are 
introduced which could well be spared; while meantime the 
weightier problems which lie round the inquirer’s path are 
hastily glanced at or passed by in silence. 

It is easy, for instance—and Mr. Lecky does it with an elegant 
ease beyond that of most men—to describe the decay of the ancient 
religion of Rome under the early empire, and quote lines from 
rhetorical poets, like Lucan and Juvenal, in which the old 
superstitions are contemptuously described as scarcely fit for 
the meanest of the vulgar. But there is, nevertheless, good 
reason to think that the worship of the ancient deities was by no 
means extinct, and that religious belief of one kind or another 
still exercised an immense influence over the great mass of the 
population, What, then, was the nature of this influence ? what 
were the elements of its strength? in what way was it related to 


* In a note to this passage Mr. Lecky seems half to see his blunder ; this makes 
it all the more odd that he should have allowed the passage in the text to stand. 
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men’s moral practice? Why did the Roman Empire, with so 
many splendid advantages, decay morally, socially, awsthetically, 
as well as politically? With this, perhaps the greatest question 
of ancient history, our author never really ventures to grapple. 
Description is his forte, and many phases of ancient life are 
set forth in his pages with much skill and grace; yet we no- 
where find him attempting to draw any complete picture of the 
moral condition of either the Roman or the barbarian world at any 
moment in their history ; to bring before us society as a whole, to 
exhibit the workings of the spiritual and intellectual forces that 
moved it, the beliefs which tinged men’s feelings and governed their 
actions, to sum up all the result of all these complex influences— 
religious, philosophical, physical, political—upon the soul and 
life of the ordinary citizen. Accounts of particular usages, like 
the gladiatorial shows, or particular moral tendencies like that to 
ascetic self-mortification, have, when taken by themselves, no 
great worth, and may even mislead: they need to be connected 
and harmonised by a comprehensive review of the whole state of 
things which they form a part of: and it is from such a review, 
not from any number of anecdotes relating to isolated customs, 
that the modern reader can best learn’ what are the great and 
permanent differences between the society and the ideas of his 
own time and those of dying Paganism and nascent Christianity. 
True, to draw such a picture taxes all the powers of a strong 
imagination, which has made its own and recombined the 
materials accumulated by long and laborious study. But the 
great historian is known by his imagination almost as certainly 
as the great poet, and without study, painful and accurate, no 
man can deserve to be called an historian at all. 

This brings us to what is, if not the gravest fault of the book, 
the fault for which its author may be most justly blamed—its 
want of thoroughness and accuracy, its loose and uncritical way 
of citing authorities and stating facts. Mr. Lecky has beyond 
doubt read widely, but neither widely enough nor in the best 
quarters. For the greatest part of his materials he seems to have 
trusted to second-hand authorities, writers sometimes English, but 
more frequently French, who have compiled special treatises on 
particular branches of his subject, e.g. slavery, Roman manners, 
the condition of women, the celibacy of the clergy, the growth of 
monasticism, and to have seldom gone to the original sources 
unless when a reference contained in these writers sent him there. 
Now, we have no wish to disparage the use of such compilations : 
some of them are the work of men of established historical 
authority, and without their aid it would be impossible to travel 
over a field so wide as that of Mr. Lecky’s dissertation. Never- 
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theless, it is to be regretted that he should have been confined, 
apparently by ignorance of German, to books written in or trans- 
lated into French, seeing that the German treatises which exist 
on these topics are much more full, and, in general, also more 
accurate, And it is a still greater misfortune that he should not 
have undertaken a more thorough study of the original authorities. 
They do for the student something the best second-hand compi- 
lation can never do,—they give the facts in the aspect which 
they bore to contemporaries, and on which their significance 
to the historian mainly depends: it is from them only, not 
merely from what they tell, but from the way they tell it, 
that he can derive a faithful impression of the feelings 
and notions of a past age. Mr. Lecky has undertaken to 
survey so wide a tract of historical space and time, that it would 
be absurd to expect him to have perused even a half or a quarter 
of the voluminous contemporary writers from whom our know- 
ledge of the Roman Empire, of early Christianity, and of the rise 
of the barbarian kingdoms, is derived. But, after making all 
allowances, it must be confessed that he has done far less than he 
ought to have done in the way of original research ; and that this 
neglect has injured his book in two serious respects, It has led 
him very frequently to mis-state or misrepresent some fact which 
he has taken on trust from a compiler, when he ought to have 
been at the pains of verifying it; and it has left him ignorant of 
many things which he could scarcely have failed to learn had his 
knowledge of the contemporary authorities been more than 
superficial. Nor has he endeavoured to make up for this want 
by setting himself thoroughly to master from the standard books 
the general political history of the times he treats of. We find 
in his pages, besides those inaccuracies of detail which may be 
attributed to mere haste or inadvertence, a greater number of 
serious blunders and misconceptions than in any other historical 
work of equal pretensions which has appeared for a long time. 
To enumerate these is a disagreeable task : and, if we note a few 
of them, it is because high-flying writers of Mr. Lecky’s stamp 
ought to be reminded how essential a part of the historian’s duty 
it is to be careful and exact even in small things—such care was 
one of the most conspicuous merits of Gibbon—and because 
many readers, impressed by the array of authors whom Mr, Lecky 
cites, and by his apparent familiarity with out-of-the-way books, 
may well be beguiled into fancying that they are safe in taking a 
fact on his authority. 

Though it is not often that he has occasion to refer to the 
history of Greece or to that of the Roman Republic, his few 
allusions are sufficient to betray an inexcusable, almost unac- 
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countable ignorance. If there is any one feature in Roman 
history more salient and more instructive than another, it is 
surely that passage from the old aristocracy of birth—the 
patrician gentes—to the new aristocracy of office and wealth 
which took place during the fifth and sixth centuries of the city, 
and was complete long before the time of Augustus. In the 
days of Marius and Julius Cesar there was still a struggle 
between the oligarchy and the mass of the people, as there had 
been in the days of Cincinnatus and Camillus; but it had become 
a struggle not between patricians and plebeians, but between rich 
and poor, and many of the foremost leaders of the oligarchy 
were, like Q. Lutatius Catulus, themselves members of plebeian 
houses, Mr. Lecky, however, has no idea of this; he not once 
or twice, but repeatedly, talks of the senatorial party and the 
upper classes generally in the time of Augustus as ‘the patricians,’ 
and does this in a way which shows that he is not merely using 
the word ‘ patricians’ loosely, as synonymous with ‘nobiles,’ but 
that he means ‘the men of the purest blood’ (p. 250), that he 
supposes the optimates who crushed Catilina to be same class as 
the patriciti who murdered Sp. Melius.* A mistake like this 
is tantamount to a misconception of the whole history of the 
republic. Again (vol. i, p. 284) we are told, ‘The Roman army 
was at first recruited exclusively from the upper classes, and the 
service, which lasted only during actual warfare, was gratuitous. 
Before the close of the Republic, however, these conditions had 
disappeared . . . . Marius had filled the ranks with plebeians.’ 
Here our author, who evidently can never have heard of the 
Servian constitution, appears to suppose that all the wars of 
Rome, down till about the time of C. Marius, were carried on 
wholly or mainly by the patricians, who at no time can have 
numbered more than two or three thousand souls; and that by 
armies recruited from this small body, Italy, Carthage and 
Greece had been conquered, Perseus of Macedonia and Antio- 
chus of Syria overthrown, Speaking of a change in the character 
of Stoicism between its promulgation at Rome and the time of M. 


* See p. 244: ‘An equally powerful influence was breaking down the aristocratic 
and class feelings which had so long raised an insurmountable barrier between 
the patricians and the plebeians, The long contentions between the two orders 
had issued in the Civil Wars, the Dictatorship of Julius Cesar, and the Empire.’ 
P. 245: ‘The jealousy of the emperors struck down many of the patricians, while 
others were ruined by the public games, which it became customary to give (!).’ 
P. 272: ‘{Under the emperors] the patricians were gradually depressed, ruined, or 
driven by the dangers of public life into orgies of private luxury.’ P. 271: ‘ The 
patricians being the highest body in the State, and being at the same time con- 
tinually confronted by a formidable opposition under the guidance of the 
tribunes, &c.’ Vol. ii. p. 78: ‘The patriciaus succeeded in revoking this law [one 
passed by C, Gracchus}’ 
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Aurelius, he says (vol. i. p. 255), ‘ Its (Stoicism’s) condemnation of 
the affections and its stern, tense ideal, admirably fitted for the 
struggles of a simple military age, were unsuited for the mild 
manners and luxurious tastes of the age of the Antonines.’ Now, 
it is clear enough that an artificial system of morality like Stoicism, 
elaborated by philosophers, is unsuited to a simple age, military 
or pacific, and most unlikely to find acceptance there. It is 
still more certain that the Romans were anything but a simple 
military people in the age of the Gracchi, when Stoicism first 
began to acquire an influence among them; nor can tastes have 
been any more luxurious under the Antonines than they were under 
the first emperors—witness the stories which Mr. Lecky himself 
cites from Suetonius, In vol. i. p.174 we meet with the sentence, 
‘ A Roman general named Sertorius made the forging of auspicious 
omens a continual resource in warfare.. Such is fame: the 
great Sertorius, who defied so long the whole power of Rome, has 
become ‘a certain general.’* Twice or thrice Attila is said to 
have besieged and taken Rome, though he never came within 
three hundred miles of the city.| Theodoric the Ostrogoth is 
spoken of as ‘the Arian Emperor Theodoric. In describing 
the Roman law ¢ of marriage the extraordinary mistake is made 
of confounding the marriage by usus, which is really usucapio 
applied to marriage, just as coemptio corresponds to the manci- 
patio per aes et libram, with the consensual marriage which 
belongs to a later age and to a wholly different order of con- 
ceptions. This blunder is repeated over and over again in the 
course of the discussion.§ 

Where Greek affairs are referred to, they fare no better 





* Suppose a French historian talking of ‘an English general named Marl- 
borough’! Oddly enough, this anecdote which Mr. Lecky quotes to prove that 
the system of divination was seen through and despised, really goes to prove the 
opposite. That it was worth Sertorius’ while to forge omens, shows what an 
influence the belief in omens still had. We all know how it is that St. Januarius’ 
blood is liquefied, but we look upon the miracle as an instance of the superstition, 
not the scepticism, of the Neapolitan rabble. 

+ In vol. i. p. 435, we read that ‘St. Augustine concentrated all his genius on a 
great work, written under the impression of the invasion of Attila ;’ whereas St. 
Augustine died before Attila ascended the Hunnish throne, and more than twenty 
years before his great invasion of Italy. 

¢ An ignorance of the Roman law seems betrayed by the loose use, in more 
than one passage, of the term ‘ Justinian Code,’ as if the writer did not know 
what were the component parts of what we call the Corpus Juris Civilis, issued 
under Justinian’s authority. 

§ It is strange to English scholars to find the name of L. Emilius Paulus, the 
conqueror of Macedonia, written as ‘ Paulus Emilius’ (vol. i. p. 292), a form for 
which we are probably indebted to Mr. Lecky’s French authorities. The 
accession of ‘ Nero’ instead of Nerva (vol. i, p. 461), and ‘ the failure of the per- 
secution of Domitian,’ instead of Diocletian (vol. i. p, 418), may be set down to 
the score of carelessness. 
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. at Mr. Lecky’s hands. In one place he remarks upon the 44 
fact that the habit of exposing infants does not seem to have i 
affected the respect of the Greeks for human life; whereas 
the Greeks were so conspicuously wanting in that respect as 
very frequently to put to death all the prisoners whom they 
took in a battle or on the surrender of a city. More than 
once he talks of patriotism as the fundamental and most brilliant 
virtue of ‘the republics of antiquity.’ In the earlier ages of 
Rome there is some ground for the remark ; but even a moderate 
acquaintance with Greek history might have taught him that 
while brilliant instances of devotion to the welfare of the city 
are not wanting, the cases in which the most illustrious Greeks. 
behaved with flagrant selfishness and indifference to their country . 
are at least as numerous and striking. Why, it was the constant ei 
practice of a Greek expelled from his own city to ally himself 
at once with its enemies and make war upon it—perhaps to pass 
over to the Great King, and stir up him or his maritime satraps 
to form fresh plans for the conquest of Hellas. Conduct like 
that of Themistocles, Pausanias, Alcibiades, would meet with 
far more severe reprobation now than it did in their own days. 
Moreau, for instance, great as was the excuse which Napoleon’s 
injustice gave him, lies under a graver stigma than would 
have been incurred by any Greek exile who had sought ait 
restoration to his country by making war on those who banished eg 
him, Speaking of the Greek religion, Mr. Lecky says, ‘We : 
may trace in Greece from the earliest times the footsteps of a a 
religion of nature wholly different from the legends of the $5 
mythology,’ apparently in ignorance of all that has been done 
during the last twenty or thirty years to show that these 
legends are the offspring, a most beautiful and characteristic + 
offspring, of a religion of nature. Of the great Greek writers 
Mr. Lecky’s knowledge is evidently extremely slight. He men- 
tions Zalmolxis as ‘the slave of Pythagoras’ (i. 352), without 
any allusion to the singular account Herodotus gives of Zalmolxis 
as a deity of the Getae and the creator of a belief among them 
in the immortality of the soul. He quotes Plutarch only for the da 
beautiful story of Cleobis and Biton, which Herodotus has told ‘ 
in one of the most famous passages of his history. He illustrates 
the change in moral sentiments from Greek days to our own, by 
remarking that ‘ Harmodius and Aristogeiton were glorified for 1a 
a political assassination,’ missing the very point which would Lb 
have strengthened his argument, that it was not primarily from if 
political motives, but to avenge a private wrong, that Harmodius t 
and Aristogeiton killed Hipparchus. He mentions it as a mark “4 
of the contempt of the Greeks for other nations, that A¢schylus, 
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in his play of the Persians, ‘deemed it necessary to violate all 
dramatic probabilites by making the Persian king and courtiers 
continually speak of themselves as barbarians; whereas any 
reader of the early Greek poets knows that this was the most 
natural thing in the world for them to do, and that such a con- 
ception of dramatic probabilities would have been altogether 
strange to them.* Inu the same connexion he says, ‘It is well 
known that Phrynichus was exiled because in his ‘Siege of 
Miletus’ [” AAwous does not mean “ siege,” but this by the way] 
he had represented the triumph of barbarians over Greeks,’ and 
for this he quotes Herodotus. Now Herodotus says nothing of 
the sort; he tells us that the Athenians fined (not exiled) Phry- 
nichus because he had brought to their minds sufferings that 
touched them nearly,f referring, of course, to the legendary 
kinship of Athenians and Milesians, and to the compunction of 
the Athenians for not having sent help to the city when besieged 
by the Persians, He talks (vol. ii. p. 296) of Euripides as the author 
of the ‘ Eumenides,’ not the least famous work of A‘schylus.t ? 
Nor does his knowledge of the history of the Middle Ages seem 
to be any sounder, though, as he usually refers to it in the most 
vague and general way, there is little occasion for him to fall into 
distinct blunders.§ Venturing in one passage upon some details 
regarding the achievements of Charlemagne and the origin of 
feudality, he manages to make three or four strange mistakes in 
as many pages. He tells us, apropos of the legends of Charle- 
magne’s crusade, that ‘the great Emperor had, in fact, been in 
no degree actuated by the spirit of a crusader ; his military enter- 
prises had been chiefly directed against the Saxons, against whom 
he had made no less than thirty-two expeditions’ (vol, ii. p. 289). 
Charlemagne’s history is known to be beset with snares for the 
unwary, and this is a particularly unlucky venture on Mr, 
Lecky’s part. For utterly iaseless as the tales of Charlemagne’s 


* Long afterwards Plautus, laying the scene of a comedy in a Greek city, 
makes his personages speak of the Komans as barbarians, meaning no sort of con- 
tempt, but as the natural word for a foreign people. 

+ E¢nulwody pw ds dvauvfoarra oixhia kana xiAlnor dpaxujot.—Herod. vi. 21. 

t On p. 175 he mentions, to illustrate the tenderness for avimals which appears 
in the Roman poets, that ‘ Juvenal speaks of a Roman lady with her eyes filled 
with tears on account of the death of a sparrow, “ Cujus Turbavit nitidos extinctus 
passer ocellos ;”’ an proceeds to refer to ‘a little poem in Catullus to console his 
mistress upon the death of her favourite sparrow.’ It is a very slight proof of the 
humanity of an age that ladies should have wept when their pets died; but we 
should have thought that every reader of Juvenal knew that in the line quoted 
the ‘ cujus’ was Lesbia, and that he was, in fact, alluding to the very poem of 
Catullus which Mr, Lecky goes on to mention. 

§ Vol. ii. p. 282 says that the Pope ‘led a revolt against the authority of the 
Emperor (Leo the Isaurian),’ a statement which is the exact contrary of the truth. 
In one place he talks of ‘St. Germain of Auxerrois ’ (sic). 
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crusades were, these expeditions against the Saxons were in a very 
great degree prompted by a crusading spirit ; it was a war of Chris- 
tianity against heathendom, the object and results of which were 
to convert, fully as much as to subdue, the pagan tribes of Ger- 
many. Conversion and submission were, in fact, synonymous. 
Charles Martel is said (vol. ii. p. 289) to have fallen under the ban 
of the clergy ‘ by refusing to assist the Pope against the Lombards’ 
as well as by confiscating ecclesiastical property. It does not 
appear that he ever refused to assist the uss, though he died 
(soon after the appeal was made to him) without having sent 
any aid; and there is, we believe, no indication whatever 
that it was anything but his seizure of Church lands that irri- 
tated the clergy against him: upon this alone do the contem- 
porary writers dwell. Charlemagne is said (p. 288) to have 
‘created great representative assemblies which ultimately con- 
tributed largely to the organisation of feudalism.’ The great 
Frankish assemblies were not representative, any more than the 
English witan or any other assemblies in those ages. They 
were not created by Charlemagne, but had existed in one form 
or another among all the Teutonic tribes for centuries before his 
time. They did not contribute to the organisation of feudalism, 
but were opposed to its spirit and decayed as it developed. It 
is said (p. 286), ‘The kings gave their leading chiefs portions 
of conquered land or of the royal domains, under the name of 
benefices. The obligation of military service was attached by 
slow, and perhaps insensible, stages to these benefices,’ Many 
slow and insensible changes did pass over the legal conception 
of these benefices, but military service was the one thing which, 
by the nature of the case, was attached to them from the very 
first. He speaks in one or two places of the early Christians 
considering the Roman power as Antichrist, of which we believe 
there is no evidence, and the contrary of which appears from 
some passages cited by himself. Antichrist, all through the earlier 
ages of Christianity, appears to have been specifically conceived 
of as a person (or persons) who would visibly show himself upon 
the earth; and many extraordinary speculations were indulged in 
respecting his parentage, country, character, and career, We will 
not stop to speak of Mr. Lecky’s uncritical habit of repeating 
absurd stories,* nor of quoting late and doubtful authorities to 
prove his facts,t but hasten to dismiss a disagreeable subject by 

remarking 





* e.g., the explanation of Venus Calva, vol. ii. p. 316. 

e.g., Lactantius for the benevolence of Cimon, which is strangely described 
by saying ‘ Cimon was accustomed to feed the hungry and to clothe the naked.’ 
Everybody knows that Cimon was a generous man, who thought that it belonged 
to his high social position, as well as strengthened his political interest, to show 

Vol. 128.—No. 255. F liberality 
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remarking on his strange deficiencies in classical scholarship, 
Though he quotes Greek rarely in the course of the book, 
he contrives to make several bad mistakes—mistakes of which it 
may be said, as Macaulay once said of a similar offender, that 
if they were committed by a boy under our charge our soul cer- 
tainly should not spare for his crying.* His Latin is better, but 
it is by no means satisfactory ; passages cited or referred to are 
several times mistranslated,{ and the number of mis-spellings 
and other typographical errors in the Latin which appears in the 
notes is too great to be considered altogether accidental. 





liberality to the needy; but it is ridiculous to cite this as a special instance of 
eharity g the ancients ; and, at any rate, a better authority than Lactantius 
eould easily be found. One might as well quote Dr. Cumming’s Sermons for 
something that happened about the time of the Norman Conquest. 

A curious instance of carelessness in citation may be mentioned here. After 
telling this of Cimon, Mr. Lecky proceeds to say that ‘ Bias was accustomed to 
purchase, emancipate, and fornish with dowers the captive girls of Messina.’ It 
struck us as so odd either that Bias should have lived at Messina, or that he should 
have confined his good offices to Messinian girls, that we were at the pains to look 
up the passage in Diogenes Laertius’ life of the philosopher. What Diogenes says 
is this, ‘Phanodicus relates that Bias, after he had ransomed some female Mes- 
senian captives, reared them like a father, and at last gave them dowries and sent 
them home.’ Obviously a single instance of charity on the part of Bias is de- 
scribed. Of course such instances prove nothing. Mr. Lecky had better not have 
quoted the anecdote; but if he did quote it, a ought to have cared to do so 
eorrectly. 

At p. 28 of vol. ii., Mr. Lecky, in a note, cites Aelian (‘ Var. Hist.’ ii. 7) as his 
authority for the statement he makes in the text, that at Thebes infanticide and 
exposition were punished by death. This, if said by Aelian, would be so strange 
as to make us doubt his accuracy; and accordingly the best editions now prefer a 
veading which makes Aelian say that exposition was punished, without mentioning 
the penalty. Technically, Mr. Lecky is justified, since the MS. reading mentions 
death. But it is very uncritical to quote confidently a late writer like Aelian for 
a statement in itself so improbable. 

* For instance, in p. 54 of vol. i., after a declamation on the duty of pursuing 
truth, Mr. Lecky proceeds:—‘ Among the many wise sayings which antiquity 
ascribed to Pythagoras, few are more remarkable than his division of virtue into 
two distinct branches—to seek truth and to do good: ré re GAnOedew Kal 7d 
avepyereiv. Very remarkable indeed, if &An@everw meant ‘to seek truth. Mr. 
Lecky ought not to have omitted to quote that ‘ wise saying’ of the Persians which 
Xenophon has preserved, that a boy ought to learn two things, rotedely re Kal 
aAnbedverv. 

In another place Mr. Lecky says that ‘ pas (the word for light) is poetically 
ased for man.’ os, light, and ods, a man, are, as even a beginner ought to know, 
wholly different words, and probably connected with different roots. Again 
vol. ii, p. 201), copia and prudentia are talked of as if the Latin word translated 
the Greek, and both denoted intellectual virtues; whereas, in the technical lan- 
guage of the Greco-Roman philosophy, prudentia is the translation of ppéynois, 
which is primarily a moral or practical virtue, and as such contrasted with cooia. 

t In particular a perfectly simple passage of St. Augustine (* De Civ. Dei,’ xviii. 
23) is altogether misunderstood, as are also two passages referred to. in Cicero, 
De Legg. So, in vol. ii, p. 43, speaking of the Inquisition delivering a heretic 
% the secular arm, the words ‘ without the effusion of blood’ are rendered in 
Latin ‘Ut quam clementissime et ultra sanguinis effusionem puniretur.’ One 
would willingly take this to be a mere slip, if date were not so many other errors 
in Latin throughout the book. 
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Before we proceed to examine the leading themes of the book, 
it may be well to state very briefly its plan and arrangement. 
‘The first chapter discusses Utilitarianism, and makes some 
general reflections on morals, The second treats of the Pagan 
Empire, touching lightly and curtly on the Epicurean system, 
much more fully on the Stoical, and again meagrely on the 
‘Oriental and Neo-Platonic philosophies, and describing the in- 
fluence on popular morality of some of the more prominent 
customs of the time, such as the gladiatorial shows. Next 
follows an account of the rise of-Christianity, some remarks on 
the causes that gave it success, and inquiry into the extent to 
which it was checked by persecution. We have then an esti- 
mate of its services in raising the moral condition of mankind, 
among which three are singled out for particular description ; 
the impulse it gave to charity, its mitigation of the horrors of 
slavery, and the greater sanctity it taught men to attach to human 
life. This is balanced by stating the drawbacks to its useful- 
ness, among which are enumerated the spread of asceticism, 
the decline of civic virtue, and the extinction of freedom 
of thought. A sketch of Monachism introduces some general 
remarks upon the moral condition of Western Europe, and on 
the changes in it which led to the association of the military and 
religious spirits, which created chivalry and tended to attach a 
semi-divine character to secular rank. The fifth and last chapter 
undertakes to describe the changes in the position of women 
during the transition from ancient to modern society. Of the 
first, or anti-Utilitarian chapter, we do not propose to speak, 
seeing that it has nothing to do with the rest of the book; and 
the topics touched on in the others are so many and so large 
that it would be absurd to attempt a complete examination of 
the facts stated and views advanced by Mr. Lecky respecting 
them. It will be enough to indicate shortly some of the chief 
truths which he has brought out into relief, and some of the 
errors by which the statement of these truths is defaced, 

Under the name ‘ Morals,’ as the subject of a treatise like the 
present, three things are comprised. Firstly, there are moral 
theories, doctrines, or beliefs; the ideas of mankind as to what 
is right and wrong, honourable and mean, and as to the reason 
why we should choose the one and avoid the other. Secondly, 
there is moral practice: the general conduct and particular acts 
of men considered as praiseworthy or blameable, as conforming 
to or offending against the standard of either their or our own 
age. And thirdly, there is what may be distinguished as the 
moral type, the ideal of a perfect character which each age 
forms for itself, and which varies from age to age according as 
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this or that virtue or group of virtues rises into prominence and 
gives, so to speak, its tone to the whole mind and life. It is in 
explaining and discussing this third element in moral history, 
the changes which have passed upon the type of character which 
mankind have at different periods admired and imitated, that 
Mr. Lecky has shown most originality and grasp of thought. 
The leading idea of his book may be said to be this: that men, 
having at all times much the same moral faculties, use them to 
form at different times wholly different moral judgments; that 
these moral judgments represent not only a belief in the right- 
fulness or wrongfulness of certain classes of acts, but also, what 
is not the same thing, a tendency to regard certain virtues with 
especial admiration, certain vices with especial aversion ; and 
that by this grouping of the virtues in a hierarchy according to 
their comparative importance, there is at once created the con- 
ception of a great and good character, as that in which, all virtues 
being represented, each holds its fitting place as more or less 
essential to the perfection of the whole. The relative import- 
ance attached to the several virtues is, as Mr. Lecky points out, 


determined by a variety of circumstances, geographical, poli- - 


tical, economical, social; and it may even happen that the 
existence of a man who carries the characteristic virtues of a 
particular type to a high pitch of excellence impresses that type 
vividly on the popular imagination, and gives it a completeness 
or a permanence it might otherwise have wanted. Thus, as each 
age expresses its highest aspirations in the type of a perfect 
character which it constructs and admires, there may, according 
to Mr. Lecky, be many types, all excellent with an excellence 
which is relative as well as positive :— 


‘A character may be perfect in its own kind, but no character can 
possibly embrace all types of perfection; for, as we have seen, the 
perfection of a type depends not only upon the virtues that constitute 
it, but also upon the order and prominence assigned to them. All 
that can be expected in an ideal is that it should be perfect in its 
own kind, and should exhibit the type most needed in its age, and 
most widely useful to mankind, . . . The type of character of every 
individual depends partly upon innate temperament, and partly upom 
external circumstances. A warlike, a refined, an industrial society, 
each evokes and requires its specific qualities, and produces its appro- 
priate type.’—Vol. i. pp. 163, foll. 


Working out this subject of the moral type and its variations 
with considerable fulness, Mr. Lecky, of course, finds that a great 
change was wrought upon it by Christianity ; the nature, therefore, 
and the consequence of that change, are really the main subject 
of his treatise. He begins very properly with describing the 
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leading moral type existing under the Pagan Empire, that 
created by the teaching of the Stoics, and descants on its merits 
with a boundless effluence of enthusiasm. How great these 
merits were need not be said, even when weighted with the cha- 
racteristic evils, scarcely noticed by Mr. Lecky, of the tendency 
to affectation which Stoicism was found to produce, of its destruc- 
tion of spontaneity, of its proneness to degenerate into a con- 
temptible casuistry.* But were the doctrines of Stoicism really 
so influential as they appear in Mr. Lecky’s pages? were they 
ever anything like a religion throughout the Roman Empire ? 
did they affect any but a comparatively small literary class, the 
loftier minds of which took its precepts as a rule of life, and the 
rest as an intellectual luxury? Mr. Lecky speaks of the apti- 
tude of the Roman character to receive Stoical teaching, as if 
Rome were the Roman Empire ;{ as if the antique virtues of her 
people had been those of Greece and the East, of Gaul, Spain, 
and Africa. No doubt professed Stoics were to be found in 
every Mediterranean country ; and no doubt the teaching of the 
thetoricians had made certain Stoical formulas familiar to all 
educated men. But that Stoicism was at.any time in its history 
a force permeating society throughout the Empire—that the 
type of character it created ever became an ideal among even 
the middle, not to speak of the lower, classes of the population— 
there seems to be no reason for believing. Hence the work of 
Christianity was not so much to modify the existing moral type 
as to create a moral type de novo. Under the Empire, morality 
had fallen terribly dead: it had lost its ancient supports, such 
as they were, and had found little or nothing wherewith to 
replace them. Religious fecling, though mostly springing from 
gross superstitions, did probably condemn some wicked actions ; 
popular opinion and the sense of shame created a conventional 
moral code,} which imposed a further check upon some among 
the more hateful forms of guilt. But of any indwelling moral 
principles, of any ardent love of virtue or of one’s fellowmen, 
few traces can be found in the literature or history of those 
times: such morality as they had was outward and formal, and it 
tolerated or approved more than one of the vices that most 
degrade humanity. Christianity, therefore, which among the 
educated encountered moral systems that were noble and refined 





* It is singular that Mr. Lecky, who so often quotes Plutarch’s moral writings, 
 sengg not have quoted any of the instances of this fault which may be found 
there, 

+ What is one to think of an historian who throughout talks of the City as if it 
were the Empire, and the Empire as if it were the City ? 

t We have, unfortunately, uo word which exactly conveys the notion of the 
German Sittlichkeit. 
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even in their decay, had in the case of the common people to 
create, not only a body of moral precepts, but a motive for loving 
and obeying them. 
What this morality was, and how Christianity created it, are 
uestions which it is impossible to discuss without treading on 
theological ground ; and as Mr. Lecky desires to avoid this, the 
inadequacy of his treatment of them finds a natural excuse. 
There are, however, two errors he has fallen into which ought to 
be pointed out, for they deform an account which is in many 
respects creditable to his candour as well as to his ability. 
Though he once or twice remarks on the slight connexion in. 
the case of the Pagan worships between religion and morality, 
he has by no means understood the full magnitude of this sever- 
ance nor apprehended its results; and has therefore failed to 
realise the nature and importance of the change which Chris- 
tianity worked when it placed morality under religious sanction, 
or, to speak more truly, caused religion to swallow up and 
incorporate morality with itself. And further, he seems to 
suppose it was by preaching morality that this moral revolution. 
was accomplished, a mistake which & priori reflection as well as. 
a study of the facts might have saved him from. Whatever 
subsequent expounders may have made of it, the Christianity 
which St. Paul preached was not primarily a system of morals: 
it was by no exhortations to a blameless life that the world was. 
converted, but by the proclamation of certain facts and certain. 
metaphysical conceptions, It is not too much to say that Mr. 
Lecky fails to seize the cardinal facts of the history of ancient 
and medizval morals, the spiritual force of Christianity. We do 
not mean that he does not accept Christianity as a divine reve- 
lation; that is quite another question, which we do not enter 
upon. We mean that he does not understand it as one might 
understand Platonism, that is, as a philosophical system. Many 
thinkers who were not Christians in the ordinary sense of the 
term—among them such men as Spinoza and Hegel—have under- 
stood and expounded its principles. Mr. Lecky has utterly missed 
them, and talks about them with a vagueness and hesitancy 
which seems to imply that he has never tried to think the matter 
out. Thus he has been able to explain only some of the slighter 
and more external influences through which religion affected 
morality, and has not pointed out the profoundest—the new 
dignity and value which it imparted to the individual soul, the 
prominence into which it brought the inner and spiritual life, 
and all that belonged to it. How this was done by the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, by the conception of the unity of mankind in 
Christ, by the belief in a future life, by the idea of salvation 
through. 
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through faith, it would be hard to explain without treading ow 
theological ground. The main thing to be observed is, that 
while morality became surrounded by graver sanctions than any 
that Paganism had known, it became also an affair primarily of 
the heart—of thought and affection, only secondarily of man’s 
social and political life. The moral state and intent was every- 
thing ; the outward act seemed formal and worthless except as 
an expression of the inner feeling. 

Among the services rendered to the world by the Christian 
Church, he singles out three for a more particular descrip- 
tion: the respect which it inculcated for human life, showr 
most conspicuously in the abolition of the gladiatorial com- 
bats; the influence it exerted in mitigating and at last ex- 
tinguishing, slavery; and the impulse which it gave te 
almost every form of charity. Reverting to which he calls the 
‘moral type ;’ he then shows very well how over and above its 
distinct and positive results in putting an end to cruel and 
vicious usages, Christianity tended in a variety of ways to softer 
and humanise character, changing the type of excellence by 
bringing into a new prominence the more amiable virtues, and 
opening fresh springs of happiness to the poor and lowly. 

In estimating, as he next proceeds to do, the evils and losses 
by which the triumph of Christianity was attended and disfigured, 
Mr. Lecky commits the common but rather childish mistake of 
confounding effects with concomitants—the results directly trace- 
able to the new religion with those which, appearing at the same 
time, must be partially or mainly ascribed to other causes, It 
will be well to make clear what we mean. Whatever the argu- 
ment be worth, it is open to any one who combats the claims of 
Christianity to be a divine religion, to argue that a supernatural 
system ought to beable to surmount the obstacles to its perfection 
which the circumstances of the world may happen to present; 
ought to renovate mankind in spite of them; or ought, at least, 
to be able to keep itself free from the corruptions which it finds 
in human society. But this is not Mr. Lecky’s argument; he 
does not blame the Church for not curing all the ills it found, but 
for itself creating some which it did not find. Now, it may be 
admitted, without entering into any question as to whether the 
religion itself or its professors deserve the blame, that the domi- 
nant Christian Church in the fourth and several succeeding 
centuries did cause some serious evils—did, as a certain school 
would put it, diminish human happiness in some directions. And 
it is further true that there were elements in the prevailing theology 
and ecclesiastical system which were capable of being made te 
favour the growth of asceticism, of a spirit of indifference to poli- 
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tics, of a contempt for secular literature and art, of a disposition 
to check free speculation. very one knows that these four ten- 
dencies were powerful during the Dark Ages, and that they drew 
muck of their strength from religious feeling. But it does not 
follow, as our author assumes, that they are to be wholly or mainly 
attributed to Christianity, seeing that for them, or at least for the 
three former of them, perfectly plain causes can be pointed out 
in the condition of the world between the days of Constantine 
and those of Charlemagne. The question as to their origin is 
not a theological one at all, and has nothing to do with philoso- 
phical accusations or defences of the Catholic Church; it is a 
mere matter of history. Asceticism, as Mr. Lecky has himself 
remarked, had been inculcated in Egyptian and Oriental schools 
of thought while Christianity was yet in its infancy ; it is as old 
as the Gymnosophists, whoever they were, in the East, and the 
first Pythagoreans in Europe; it had long been practised, not 
only by them, but by the so-called Orphic and other cognate 
sects, respecting whom Mr. Lecky is unaccountably silent, 
throughout the Greco-Roman world. In the New Testament the 
traces of specific ascetic teaching are few and faint: among the 
early Christians it spread but little; and in Western Europe, 
where the Oriental notions about the impurity of matter struck 
no deep root, it never rose to the excesses which are recorded of 
the anchorites of Egypt and Syria. 

So, too, as regards the want of interest which the Christians felt 
in the welfare of the State. This was no new phenomenon: the 
Church did not extinguish patriotism or public spirit, for that had 
already been effected by the despotic system of the Empire, which, 
after destroying whatever local political life it found in the conquered 
provinces, had done its best to train their inhabitants to sloth and 
submission, and had at last, by its misgovernment, brought many 
of their fairest districts to such a pitch of wretchedness, that it 
was scarcely worth the people’s while to resist the barbarian 
inroads. Their faith could not make the Roman provincials more 
indifferent to politics than they were already, or less willing to 
take up those arms which the Emperors had long since withdrawn 
from them and committed to the firmer grasp of the barbarian 
auxiliaries. What it did was to give them a new excuse for their 
indifference by creating for them a new set of interests, and 
evoking in the service of the Church that zeal which the service 
of the State had long since ceased to command. With the decline 
of art and learning Christianity had equally little to do, That 
decline went on no more swiftly or surely after Constantine made 
it the religion of the Roman State, than it had done during the 
golden peace of the Antonines or in the more troublous years that 
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followed the death of Commodus. When the State itself dis- 
solved under the shock of the Northern invaders, the fall became 
more rapid, but the cause became still plainer: men did not grow 
more religious, but they grew poorer, ruder, more isolated from 
one another, In those dolorous days—days which our histories 
pass lightly over, but which saw the misery of five generations of 
men *—not merely the fabric of government, but the fabric of 
civilisation itself, was utterly broken in pieces. Cities were sacked, 
their libraries burnt, their works of art destroyed or scattered ; 
wealthy families were reduced to beggary ; schools were closed ; 
the liberal professions expired for want both of instruction and of 
remuneration ; in many places the law-courts ceased to sit, and no 
one could right himself save by the strong hand ; communication 
became dangerous or impossible, when the roads were infested by 
robbers and the sea swarmed with pirates. In such a state of 
things is it any matter for surprise that the arts of peace expired ; 
that pictures and statues, even such statues as the fourth century 
has left us, were no longer produced ; that Claudian had no suc- 
cessors ; that while bolder spirits threw themselves into the rude 
life of war and the chase, more timid or sluggish natures retired 
from the world, and sought to forget in hopes of a future world the 
wretchedness they could not cure in the present ? 

Upon the sins of the Church in encouraging ascetic practices 
Mr. Lecky is particularly severe. A large part of his second 
volume is devoted to recounting the wildest tales of the self- 
mortification practised by the Eastern hermits, and in descanting 
on the folly and selfishness which prompted them and the misery 
they caused. The mythical character of many of these stories strikes 
even his credulous mind; and although this makes them none the 
less valuable evidence of the taste of the age which recorded and 
enjoyed them, it makes a great deal of difference to our view of 
the facts themselves. His picture must, therefore, be pronounced 
greatly overcharged. It is even more important to remark that 
the nature of asceticism as a moral phenomenon is throughout 
the book misunderstood and misrepresented. That its motive is 
by no means to be chiefly or necessarily sought in a selfish fear 
of future punishment, is proved not only by the language of many 
ascetic writers, but by the fact that similar practices have existed 
among non-Christian sects, which had no fear of hell before their 
eyes. Men mortify the flesh sometimes from a belief that the 
physical part of their nature is the lower, and all physical pleasure 
degrading or sinful ; sometimes because they fear their own lusts 
and passions, and think there is no middle course between obeying 





_ * Reckoning from Alaric’s first invasion to the establishment of the Lombards 
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them and crushing them altogether. At present asceticism is out 
of fashion with intelligent people, from which Mr. Lecky cha- 
racteristically infers that it will always be so;* but it is quite 
possible to conceive of a man perfectly free from superstition, or, 
for that matter, holding no religion, who might determine, on philo- 
sophical grounds, to deny himself certain pleasures and train his 
will to curb his desires, and who should believe that he is not 
thereby diminishing his happiness, since the exercise of self- 
command may become a source of inward satisfaction. That, 
however, which most of all vitiates Mr. Lecky’s judgment on 
the question, is his failure to see that extreme self-denial is the 
necessary re-action from extreme self-indulgence. In an age 
when society was rotten, sunk in luxury and sloth, given over 
to the most odious forms of vice, it was natural that those who 
sought purity should seek it in utter separation from a world 
lying in wickedness. Total abstinence may save from drunken- 
ness many a man to whom you would preach temperance in 
vain; and in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries any less 
violent revulsion than that which carried the Eastern devotee 
into the desert and the Western into a monastery, would have 
seemed a feeble and worthless protest against the corruptions 
of the time. It is easy to smile at the absurdities of these men, 
and at the simplicity which fancied that in escaping from outward 
forms of temptation it was escaping from the possibility of sin; 
but a philosopher might have been expected to see that excesses 
always accompany and indeed witness to the workings of any 
great force, and that if we are so much wiser than those who have 
gone before us, it is partly because we have learnt from their 
failures to know human nature better, and to acquiesce less im- 
patiently in the limits assigned to it. 

In lamenting the injurious influence of Christianity upon 
the civic virtues, Mr. Lecky is merely repeating a complaint 
of which much has been heard in late years. In one sense it 
is true: in another false. That Christianity destroyed public 
spirit and patriotism among the subjects of Rome there is no 
ground for believing, since such feelings were already extinct; 
nor does the history either of medieval or modern Europe pre- 
sent it as on the whole an anti-political force, indisposing men 
to regard the welfare of the State. In the United States, at this 
moment, an almost universal interest in religious affairs co-exists 
among the middle class with the most vehement political ardour; 
and the recent civil war there assumed (why, it would take too long 





* Vol. i. p. 117: ‘Ascetic practices are manifestly and rapidly disappearing, 
and their decline is a striking proof of the evanescence of the moral notions of 
which they were the expression.’ A singularly superficial remark. 
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to say) more of a religious colour and character than has been 
borne by any of the contests between the great powers of Europe 
during the present century. If, however, it be said that the 
New Testament does not directly inculcate the public or civic 
virtues—that, except by the exhortation to obey constituted autho- 
rities, it scarcely notices the State, and among worldly duties 
speaks only of those which are social rather than political—it 
is plain that the fact is so, and the cause is too obvious to need 
statement. One result of it, unnoticed by Mr. Lecky, is perhaps 
worth mentioning. As the teaching of the early Church insisted 
upon the supreme importance of the spiritual life, and upon the 
sense of brotherhood which ought to unite members of the one 
sacred body to one another, not concerning itself with the Roman 
State, it came to pass that when the simple organisation of 
apostolic times had developed into a strong and elaborately 
ordered hierarchy, the corporate spirit, and, so to speak, the 
patriotism of the Christians, attached itself to their ecclesiastical 
system, and built this system up into a State, in the manage- 
ment of which the political interests and feelings of the people 
thenceforward centred. And-thus, as time went on and the 
authority of the Church necessarily grew by the extinction of 
regular civil government, the religious body came to be looked 
upon as the true and only State, and not merely drew to itself a 
variety of powers which the civil magistrate had previously exer- 
cised, but actually transformed the whole conception of civil 
government, proclaiming it to be exercised in the name, and 
by the immediate delegation, of God and his earthly Vicar ; 
giving to the priest the right to consecrate the king, and requiring 
the king to discharge his functions under the advice of the 
priest. This was the accepted theory of politics among the 
ecclesiastical philosophers of the earlier middle age, and was 
pushed to its legitimate consequences by Hildebrand, when he 
asserted the right of raising and deposing sovereigns. In fact, 
it was just because the earlier Church had so entirely believed 
itself to be not of this world, that the later Church became so 
emphatically of this world. The political faculties and passions 
of men were not suppressed ; they were only turned into a new 
channel ; and their expression in ecclesiastical affairs, was during 
the dark and middle ages, as vehement as it had ever been before 
in civil affairs. The great re-action of the later middle ages 
saw the obscure birth of a new order of political conceptions, 
which at the Reformation rose into sudden strength, and have 
now triumphed everywhere but in the Roman Court, and in the 
minds of those who obey it. But this is a topic too wide and 
too remotely connected with our present subject to be pursued 
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further ; it is enough to remark that in it is to be found the 
explanation of that doctrine of the divine right of kings, whose 
importance Mr. Lecky has discerned, though he has not been able 
to understand either its origin or its nature. 

An account of Monachism, sensible so far as it goes, but 
containing little which is not to be found in the common 
books, introduces a sketch of the condition of Western Europe 
during the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, followed by 
some remarks on the alliance that sprang up between Christ- 
ianity and the military spirit, the germ of that tendency which 
produced the Crusades and the Orders of Chivalry. It is in 
dealing with this part of his subject that Mr. Lecky’s igno- 
rance of general history is most clearly seen, and has the most 
unfortunate effects upon his work. Though he occasionally 
follows up some special line of inquiry from his modern French 
compilation to one or two (at most) of the original writers on 
that particular theme, he has never mastered the early history 
of the barbarian kingdoms as a whole, and has consequently 
failed to seize the character of what is confessedly a dreary 
and perplexing, but also a most significant period. 

Modern morality, like modern art, thought, and life in all its 
forms is the product of three factors: the Greco-Roman Pagan 
civilisation, Christianity, and the customs and feelings of the Teu- 
tonic nations ; the time when they began to act upon one another is 
really the birth-time of modern as distinguished from ancient 
society. To understand how these diverse elements combined, 
it is necessary first to examine each by itself, and then to watch 
the modifications it undergoes when brought in contact with the 
others; to mark how, while the Roman world is Christianised, 
and half Hebraised in the process, Christianity is Paganised, and 
how while the fusion is still incomplete, the Northern tribes 
appear on the stage, adopt for the most part the institutions and 
customs of the civilised world which they conquer, but even in 
so adopting, breathe into them a new spirit, which in the end 
transforms them wholly. Now of these three elements Mr. 
Lecky has left the third almost entirely out of sight. The 
barbarian invasions are here and there alluded to, but no reader 
could have gathered from him how prodigious was the change 
which those invasions wrought in the Roman provinces, nor 
what were the character and habits, the social and moral con- 
dition, of the Teutonic peoples by whom the kingdoms of modern 
Europe were founded. Hence it is that he altogether misses 
what is not only the chief problem in the moral history of this 
period, but one of the greatest problems which European history 
presents—the cause of that extraordinary development of vice 
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which followed the establishment of the barbarians in the Roman 
provinces. We may gather not only from the ‘Germany’ of 
Tacitus—the colours of whose glowing picture are, no doubt, 
heightened by the desire to contrast the virtues of a primitive 
society with the vices of his countrymen,—but from many facts 
preserved by Roman writers, and by their own earliest anna- 
lists that the character of the Teutonic peoples, while they 
dwelt in their ancient seats beyond the Rhine and the Danube, 
had in it much of purity and nobleness, In their love and their 
hate they were simple and outspoken; fierce and sometimes 
treacherous in war, but full of buoyancy, courage, and patriotism ; 
with a keen admiration for honour and fidelity ; holding wife 
and parents in respect, and sinning, when they sinned, rather 
from excess of passion than from mean and base desires. 
This people, with its untamed passions, its grand and simple 
feelings, comes into the midst of a highly-organised though 
decaying society, partially—but only partially—renovated by 
Christianity: a society whose vices and virtues are the exact 
opposites of its own. It might have been expected that the 
invaders, especially as they were conquerors, would have imparted 
their merits to their new subjects, receiving in return softer 
manners and a knowledge of the arts of peace. The contrary 
took place. Civilisation was found to act as a terribly powerful 
solvent upon the rude virtues of the conqueror, and the conquered 
were barbarised by the contact without being ennobled. A time 
of extreme moral degeneracy followed, in which the vices of 
barbarism were blended with the vices of luxury; nor was it 
until in the course of centuries a new society had been formed, 
ruder but manlier than that of the Roman Empire, more culti- 
vated and disciplined than that of primitive Germany, that a 
distinct amelioration of life and enlargement of ideas can be 
discerned. This was the general character of the change which 
went on from the time of Theodosius to that of Gregory VII.; 
but its details varied greatly in different parts of Western and 
Central Europe, a comparison of whose state in each successive 
period is therefore highly instructive. There is reason to think 
that where the infusion of barbarian settlers was weakest, their 
degeneracy and that of the whole country was most rapid and 
most complete, as, for instance, in Gaul, Spain, and Central 
Italy; while in England and the countries beyond the Rhine 
the Teutonic tribes preserved, together with their ancient usages, 
more of their ancient character. Although there is a great deal 
of bloodshed, perfidy, and cruelty in the history of England 
before the Norman Conquest, the depravity is never so black as 
that we read of in Merovingian Gaul, and it takes longer to 
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ripen. In the condition of Rome, where the admixture of 
northern blood was, perhaps, slightest, there is no sign of im- 
provement before the eleventh century, and little enough even 
then. Of the Visigothic monarchy in Spain, where the invaders 
bore a very small proportion to the Roman population, we hear 
the worst accounts; and its moral weakness is indeed conclu- 
sively proved by the ease with which the Arab conquest was 
effected. Why these things were so; why this degeneracy was 
so swift and terrible; why Christianity, whose moral teaching 
changed but little, despite the great change that passed upon her 
doctrines, did not oppose a more effectual resistance to it—this 
is a question which a historian of morals ought to have strenu- 
ously grappled with, but which it is impossible to enter on the 
discussion of within the limits of an article like this. When it 
is considered that the morality of the Germanic tribes was not a 
morality of reflection or conviction, but rather due to the sim- 
plicity of their life and the absence of temptations, its fall, when 
brought face to face with temptations, will appear less surprising. 
Scattered among the Roman population, the Teutonic settlers 
were freed from that control of public opinion which at home 
had been the parent of self-respect; despising the Romans too 
much to imitate their softer virtues, they were greedy of the 
enjoyments which the luxurious provinces provided ; embracing 
Christianity lightly and heedlessly, they soon learnt to practise 
its ceremonies and caught little of its higher spirit. On the 
other hand, the virtues of the Roman provincial were those that 
belong to a cultivated and peaceful state of society, and could 
scarcely survive its extinction. Fraud and cunning were at first 
the only weapons he could use in self-defence ; and when after two 
or three generations the distinction between the immigrants and 
the offspring of the old population had become less marked, it 
was by accustoming himself to the use of arms and adopting 
the wild and violent life of the Frankish or Lombard warrior, 
that a Gaul or an Italian sought to raise himself to a position 
of equality. It is also, moreover, evident that the rottenness of 
Roman society, which made its collapse so sudden, was in great 
measure due to the existence on so vast a scale of domestic as 
well as agricultural slavery. The slaves were at all times a 
corrupt and in many respects a barbarous body, without that 
sense of honour and responsibility which is the foundation of all 
goodness as well as strength.* When the destruction of the 
great provincial families set them free, as it must have frequently 
done, they passed into the general population with all the faults 
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of their master, and with few of the merits that had redeemed 
his faults ; and thus they contributed still further to degrade the 
tone of morals and manners. Emancipation happening under 
such circumstances tended not to raise the slave to the level of 
the freeman, but to lower the freeman to the level of the slave. 
These considerations, however, though they may serve to throw 
some light upon the problem, by no means meet all its difficul- 
ties, which are increased by the fact that we do not know how 
far the wickedness of the magnates who figure in history is a 
measure of the moral condition of the population at large. If we 
are justified in arguing from the Penitentials compiled in those 
times, that condition must have been a hideously depraved one ; 
but it is possible that, like many similar manuals of later days, 
they were the offspring of a morbid ingenuity which desired to 
deal with every form of guilt, and are no fair sample of the 
ordinary work which a confessor had to discharge. 

As the subject of the concluding chapter—the Condition of 
Women—is big enough for a separate treatise, it is scarcely 
fair to blame Mr. Lecky for having handled it inadequately ; 
in his 104 pages he could not have done otherwise. What 
does surprise one is, that while he descants at needless 
length on the least agreeable parts of the question, he should 
have missed the two capital points which it presents: the 
change effected in the position of women, firstly by Chris- 
tianity, and secondly by those Teutonic feelings and usages 
which expressed themselves in the institutions of feudalism and 
chivalry. He says a good deal, some part of which is true, 
about the recognition by Christianity of virtues belonging to the 
feminine type, falling, however, into the serious (although too 
characteristic) error of fancying the Christian ideal of character 
to be itself a feminine one. He dwells upon its services in incul- 
cating chastity and monogamy. He has not seen that its influence 
was incomparably greater in another respect—in placing woman 
on an equality with man by representing her soul as no less than 
his the object of the divine favour, the receiver of spiritual gifts, 
the heir of eternal life. Although forbidden by the Apostle to 
teach publicly, woman was, in the New Testament, proclaimed 
to be, as respects her relations to the Divinity, altogether in the 
same position as man; she was, therefore, no longer what she had 
practically been before, a being of a lower order. Among the 
Germans the respect and the liberty accorded to women was 
from the first far greater than among any of the nations around 
the Mediterranean ; and although it is certain that their morality 
did, in some respects, sink after the settlement in the Roman 
provinces, the dignity and importance of the wife does not seem 
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to have diminished. The necessities of a rude and military age 
made its laws bear hardly upon women as respects property ; but 
the same necessities contributed to extend their personal power 
and influence. Living, not in a town like the noble families of 
antiquity, but in his solitary stronghold among the hills and 
woods, the chieftain of feudal times was, when at home, con- 
stantly in the society of his wife and daughters; and during his 
frequent absences on war or in the chase, she became the mistress 
of the castle, and ruled its inmates with a vigour that often 
equalled his. Female regents, like Ethelfled the daughter of 
Alfred, and Blanche the mother of St. Louis, heroines like Black 
Agnes of Dunbar, meet us in every page of medieval history. 
And although the system of chivalry, as commonly spoken of 
now, was probably a mere fiction, still the ideas which it was 
supposed to express were real and powerful, nor any of them 
more so than that of the reverence and help which the true 
knight owed to the lady. 

The changes due to these two influences, the Christian and the 
feudal, affected the condition of women in all its aspects; and 
his failure to appreciate them has therefore vitiated Mr. Lecky’s 
account of that particular aspect which he has set himself to 
examine. His chapter, though entitled, ‘On the Position of 
Women,’ is really a rambling essay upon marriage and prosti- 
tution; but as the conception of marriage was transformed 
by the teaching of the Church, and its actual character 
greatly modified by Germanic and feudal sentiment, he does 
not get anywhere near the bottom of this special question, 
Of minor omissions and errors in detail we do not care to 
speak. 

It will be seen, from what has been said, that we cannot rate 
Mr. Lecky’s book high as a contribution to human know- 
ledge. As a piece of light reading, always agreeable, and 
often suggestive, it may take a respectable place among the 
books of the year; to the qualities which mark either a great 
history or a great philosophy it has no claim whatever. Its 
criticism is not sufficiently sound and careful to make it valuable 
as a repertory of facts; its thought is not sufficiently penetrating 
and mature to throw light upon the problems of human nature 
which it professes to deal with. An author who lacks the first 
condition of excellence, a sense of his own weakness and of the 
difficulties of his subject, seldom produces anything of substan- 
tial worth; and if Mr. Lecky aspires to be something more than 
a hero of the circulating libraries, he must set to work in a far 
more thorough and patient spirit than that to which these pages 
bear witness. If he will do this, if he will train and discipline 
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his mind, learn something of historical criticism, reflect more 


and sentimentalise less, his next book may probably deserve at 


the hands of serious students the same praise which his flowing 
style seems now to win for him from the general reader, | 








Art. 1V.—1. Enquéte Agricole. Rapport 4 Son Excellence Mon- 
sieur le Ministre Secrétaire d' Etat au Département de U Agricul- 
ture, du Commerce et des Travaux Publics. Par le Directeur 
de l’Agriculture, Commissaire Général de l’Enquéte. Paris, 
Imprimerie Impériale, 1868. 

2. L’ Agriculture et la Population. Par M. Léonce de Lavergne, 
Membre de l'Institut et de la Société Centrale d’ Agriculture. 
2° Edition, revue et augmentée. Paris, 1865. 

3. Economie Rurale de la France depuis 1789. Par M. Léonce 
de Lavergne, &c. 3° Edition, revue et augmentée. Paris, 
1866. 

4. La Réforme Sociale en France, déduite de [ Observation com- 
parée des Peuples Européens. Par M. F. Le Play, Auteur des 
‘Ouvriers Européens,’ Commissaire Général aux Expositions 
Universelles de 1855, de 1862, et de 1867. 3° Edition, 
revue et corrigée. 3 vols, Paris, 1867. 

5. Des Privilégiés de Ancien Régime en France et des Privi- 
légiés du Nouveau. Par M. d’Esterno. _ 2 vols. Paris, 
1867-68. 


thgr Enquéte Agricole, instituted by the French Government in 
1866, the results of which are now in course of publication, 
was one of its earlier tentative recurrences to the principle of 
* Parliamentarism ’—the principle, namely, of taking the sense 
of the country itself on the grievances it feels, the interests it 
asserts, and the reforms it demands. And the Emperor’s speech, 
on opening his Chambers in January, 1869, contained the 
following sentence of conditional encouragement to that im- 
portant interest, by the suffrage of whose labouring millions he 
was mainly raised to power, and with which he has always 
expressed especial sympathy :— 

‘If, as I firmly hope, nothing shall arise to disturb the general 
harmony, it will be our fortune to realise many projected improvw- 
ments, and we shall endeavour to solve all the practical questions 
raised by the agricultural investigations.’ 


Something certainly Aas arisen, though not from without, ‘to 
disturb the general harmony,’ and it may be feared that practical 
economical and social .questions will, for the time, be shelved in 
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the new period of political agitations which appears opened in 
France. However that may be, the subject before us cannot 
lose its interest for those who are accustomed to probe below the 
surface of the shifting politics of the day for the permanent sources. 
of national well or ill-being. No documents have issued from 
the official press of France since the cahiers of instruction from 
the electoral assemblies of 1789 to their deputies to the States- 
General, which have set forth in such detail the complaints and 
claims of the most important interest in the country as the volumi- 
nous returns and depositions now in process of printing, as appen- 
dices to the official Report before us, which is addressed to the 
head of his department by M. Monny de Mornay, ‘ Director of 
Agriculture.’ The instructed champions of the French agricul- 
tural interest (for the masses of cultivators of the soil have hitherto 
shown themselves impressible only through their popular instincts) 
had long proclaimed loudly that agriculture, regarded as a na- 
tional productive interest, was playing somewhat the part of dupe 
in the grand military, financial, and commercial drama of the 
Second Empire. It is now placed on official record as a fact, 
that land in France has fallen in value during the last twenty 
years, amidst the fabulous and factitious rise of so many specu- 
lative undertakings.* To us in England there is nothing new in 
the spectacle of the sort of prosperity (and its collapse) which 
builds itself up on overstrained credit and anticipated resources. 
What is new in France, at least since the days of Law and 
the Mississippi scheme, is the degree in which the specu- 
lative spirit in all classes has been stimulated to excess by the 

tronage given and the initiative assumed in high places. 

hat is newer still, and may inspire some hope of seeing the 
modern Idomeneus yet reign over the modern Salentum in his 
second manner, is the implied acknowledgment we have now 
before us, on the part of the governing power itself, of the false 
direction hitherto given to much of its past action, and the 
official recognition, in the successive chapters of M. de Mornay’s 
Report, of all the principal agricultural wants and grievances 
which the ablest representatives of French agriculture had been 
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* M. Monny de Mornay, in his Report, while admitting the fall of value 
sustained within the last twenty years by landed properties, of large or middling 
size, in France, asserts — but cites no evidence and an experienced inquirer 
(M. Léonce de Lavergne) says that all the evidence he has himself collected is 
against it—that the value of small properties has not ceased to advance during 
that period. It is not very easy to understand how this should be, while the 
value of landed property in the larger portion of its bulk has fallen, and while 
the numbers of competitors for the smaller lots of landed property have been in 
rapid course of reduction during the same period, in consequence of the artificially 
stimulated migration of the rural population to the towns, and the not less arti- 
ficially stimulated diversion of their savings to other than landed investments. 
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setting forth, seemingly to no purpose, for these ten or fifteen 
ears. 

F There are some points of parallelism, though more of contrast, 
in the past and present situation of the English and French agri- 
cultural interests, Their position is so far parallel, in relation 
to other productive and industrial interests, that they have both 
touched bottom—have both lost, and have both at length acquiesced 
in losing, every privilege for their products that could be repre- 
sented in the invidious light of monopoly. The most marked 
— of contrast between the history and fortunes of English and 
rench agriculture is that, though the French more than the 
English have been specially a people of cultivators, the agricul- 
tural interest had ceased, in modern times, in France, while it 
has continued through evéry age in England, to be a power in 
the country, This was the effect of that perverted policy which 
transformed the nobles of France into courtiers, and severed every 
link of the natural relations between the lords of the soil and its 
cultivators, The former may be said to have sold their birthright 
for a mess of pottage, when they submitted to share the servile 
ag vce of the court rather than the prosperity of the country. 
e latter were completely severed and isolated—except in some 
remoter provinces, such as Anjou, where commenced the peasant 
war of La Vendée,—from those who should have felt it their 
honour, no less than their interest, to act the part of their 
natural patrons and protectors; and found thrown on their 
shoulders the double weight of the public burthens of the state, 
and the local dues and feudal services to the nobles. The rural 
classes were, in fact, the helpless and hopeless helots of the 
whole privileged classes above them. ‘These latter consisted, 
not only of old nobles and new anodlis, but of all who had 
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ie scraped together sufficient capital to take refuge in the towns:— 
se Bi and here it may be noticed that France abounded in towns, and 
he especially in small towns, more than most other countries of 
YS § Europe, mainly owing to the manifold oppressions of the country. 
€$ fj The refugees from the rural districts—their tailles and corvées— 
eh ff invested the capital they brought with them, which never found 
we its way back to the soil, in the purchase of some small office. 
ing ‘Whenever your Majesty,’ said a courtier to Louis XIV., ‘ creates 
ret §§ an office, God creates a fool to buy it.’ One tribute only to the 
ns primary importance of agriculture was paid by the Physiocrats 
the § & Economists of the last century—a tribute which that poor 
nile ff} down-trodden interest might well have spared, or might well have 
lly regarded as insult heaped on injury. Quesnay and his followers 
rti- ff Considered agriculture as the sole source of real and substantial 
ad Wealth, and inferred from that assumption that it should be the 
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sole subject of taxation. Justice has been done upon that theory 
by later generations of political economists; but, after all, the 
best reductio ad absurdum was made, at the epoch of its first 
appearance, by the comic deductions drawn from it in Voltaire’s 
* Homme aux Quarante Ecus.’ 

With the great Revolution, the day of revenge for ages of 
isolation and oppression might seem to have dawned on the cul- 
tivators of the iad soil. And so it did, as far as the range of 
their own conceptions went; since they found themselves encou- 
raged by the revolutionary movements of the capital—followed 
when they had not been preceded by the other great towns—to 
wreak their smouldering sense of wrong in wide-spread outrage 
and violence on the personal representatives of the system under 
which they had suffered ;—to shake off the feudal and fiscal 
burthens which had weighed so heavily on their shoulders ;— 
and to seize the opportunity of acquiring, at a nominal price, 
the lands thrown into the market by the extensive confisca- 
tions of ecclesiastical and emigrant property. It is a mis- 
take, indeed, to suppose that the widely-prevalent division of 
landed property amongst petty proprietors, now existing in 
France, first originated at the Revolution: ‘It is now known, 
observes M. Léonce de Lavergne, ‘that the numbers of petty 
landed proprietors have been much less increased since the Revo 
lution than had been imagined.’ Arthur Young, writing in 1789, 
states: ‘The number is so great, that I am inclined to suppose 
more than one-third of the kingdom occupied by them.’ M. 
Léonce de Lavergne, an eminent practical agricultural authority, 
affirms that there is not a greater extent so occupied now. 

This vast body of petty peasant proprietors, who, under the 
old régime had been the most embarrassed and burdened class 
in the country, was the class that profited most immediately 
by the Revolution. While the depreciated assignats virtually 
wiped out their debts, the purchases of land, paid for in a 
signats, increased their property, and the famine prices of their 
produce enriched them amidst general misery. Economically and 
materially, therefore, this was the class that gained most amidst 
the public confusion ; while the bourgeoisie of the towns, who 
had shunned all contact with it, and shifted all their burthens on 
its shoulders, were the class that suffered most. But the same 
events, as Tocqueville has justly observed,* which were ruinous 
at the time to the bourgeoisie, ‘tended ultimately to place power 
in its hands, and soon enabled it to convert a great part of the 
public fortune to its sole use.’ 





* ‘(Euvres Completes,’ vol. v. p. 286. : 
Politically, 
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Politically, the Revolution left the agriculturists no farther 
advanced than it found them, and, indeed, threw them back in 
point of public importance and influence, by decimating such 
natural chiefs as they had. The saying that ‘Za Révolution a 
désossé la France’ was more applicable to the landed interest 
than to any other. ‘True, its aristocratical backbone had stood 
it in little stead before the Revolution ; but it may be said since 
to have had no backbone of class-organisation at all ;—to have 
consisted mainly of scattered and isolated ‘ uncountry gentlemen,’ 
destitute alike of all rural occupation and political importance, 
and of mere masses of manwuvriers propriétatres, as a writer before 
us terms the lowest class of peasant proprietors.* This last is 
the single type to which the theorists of infinite divisibility of 
land would willingly reduce all landed property—a type poli- 
tically powerless, as necessitating all but total absorption in 
manual Jabour—with no ambition but that of annexing, by 
hook or crook, by toiling or borrowing, another bit of land to 
cultivate without skill or capital—with no politics but hazy tra- 
ditions of taille and corvées, and instinctive devotion to the 
dynasty of the Napoleons, as somehow connected with their 
liberation from those old oppressions, and somehow securing 
Jacques Bonhomme against the still dreaded spectre of their 
Teturn, 

The rule we shall proceed upon, in attempting to give English 
readers some notion of the present situation of French agriculture, 
in its main bearings on the entire industrial and social economy 
of France, is to assume only such evils existing in that situation 
as we find explicitly recognised in the official Report before 
us. It may safely be taken for granted that the high-placed 
author of that Report would be rather disposed to extenuate 
than set down aught in malice of the actual condition of the 
important interest concerned. And, in fact, M. Monny de 
Mornay does his best, as in official duty bound, to palliate the 
darker traits of that condition which have been brought out in 
evidence ; and contents himself, for the most part, with enume- 





* M. Léonce de Lavergne, in his ‘Economie Rurale de la France’ (p. 371), 
gives the following description of the actual condition of these mancuvriers oe 
priétaires :—‘ The population of the Puy-de-Déme has increased since 1789 from 
400,000 to 600,000 souls or upwards. Before the Revolution, thirty-seven farms, 
of an average extent of 80 or 190 acres, divided between them the territory of the 
commune of Vensat. At the present day, the same surface belongs to six hundred 

prietors, possessing on an average less than 6 acres, The middle class has 
isappeared from the district ; the whole population cultivates the soil by manual, 
mostly spade labour—a painful toil, drawing after it rough and violent manners. 
The inhabitant of the Limagne is extremely laborious, but his effective industry b 
no means equals his bodily activity. The return of grain rarely much exceeds 
2 bushels the acre.’ 
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rating the various remedial measures which have been suggested, 
without committing himself or his department to a choice 
amongst those measures. There are only two points on which 
M. Monny de Mornay hazards a decided judgment—and these 
are, the progress made by French agriculture within the last 
thirty years, and the ratification explicitly or implicitly given 
by French agriculturists to the abolition of Protection on their 
staple products of corn and cattle. Upon the former of these 
points it is remarked by a leading agricultural authority already 
cited,* that it is very true that French agriculture has made 
great progress during the last thirty years, but that the review 
of that progress should have been extended to at least fifty, 
During the last half century French agriculture has doubled 
its products ; but, during the twenty years succeeding the Revo- 
lution of February, 1848, agricultural progress has been very 
sensibly slackened. The proper business of the Enguéte was to 
investigate, and to endeavour to trace to its causes, the slackened 
progress of that latter period. 

We do not purpose to follow the formal order of the Report 
before us, but to group together such of the topics of its suc- 
cessive chapters as appear to us naturally connected with each 
other, and likely to interest English readers, and to gather 
illustrations of those topics from some of the more prominent 
works, which have proceeded of late years from the pens of 
French authors practically conversant with. agricultural and 
social subjects. 

Our readers may require some introduction to the authors 
whom we shall have chiefly to cite in illustration of our present 
subject. We begin with the one least likely to be previously 
known to them—M. d’Esterno; the scope of whose work, as 
may be partly gathered from its title, is to show how privilege, 
when supposed to be slain in the overthrow of the old privileged 
classes, only transmigrated into new forms—forms still oppres- 
sive, though less unequally and iniquitously oppressive to agri- 
culture. M. d’Esterno is not only an agricultural statistician, 
but a philosopher and humourist ; his humour sometimes a little 
getting the upper hand of his philosophy. He is, as he allows 
to peep out, by descent a member of the old privileged class. 
There have always been, he says, members of that class, who 
have disapproved the enforced obligation of idleness on the old 
noblesse. For example, Dulaure (the historian of Paris) cites 
a Sieur d’ Esternod, gentilhomme et poete under Louis XIII., who 
notwithstanding, or rather perhaps by reason of, that double 





* Léonce de Lavergne, ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ November, 1868. F 
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qualification, found himself temporarily reduced to a state of 
embarrassment closely approaching indigence. Necessity in- 
spired him with evil thoughts, which, he says, he resisted, but 
which he was not sorry, in his quality of poet, to make known to 
posterity in the following rhyming reflections, the style of which 
may account for the rest of his poetry having been ‘let die.’ 


‘Je maugréais mon étre, et détestais, en somme, 
Le pére qui m’avait fait naitre gentilhomme, 
Disant que, si le ciel m’eut créé roturier, 

Je saurais, misérable, au moins quelque métier.’ 


M. d’Esterno describes his two very noticeable volumes 
as the fruit of forty years of studies—studies which bear evi- 
dence of having been followed in the open air, fully as much 
as by lamplight. He has in former years taken an active 
part in the struggles of the agricultural interest with the powers 
that be, and the powers that have been, in favour of its repre- 
sentation in chambers of agriculture on a footing of equality with 
chambers of commerce, He ascribes the ill-success which has 
been experienced in effecting that object, and other objects in 
the pure interest of agriculture, to the manner in which that 
interest, under the elder Bourbons, mixed itself up with reac- 
tionary politics, 


‘It was on the lordship of land that the privileges of the old régime 
had been founded ; the attempts made, under the Government of the 
Restoration, by the introduction of the double vote and other such mea- 
éures, to render the great landowners predominant in the elections, 
inspired universal distrust of all proposals from that quarter. When 
@ new generation—our generation—arose, declaring that it took up the 
cause of agriculture solely as a productive interest, its representatives 
received no credence. They were answered, “ You carry the same 
flag ; you have put a new dye upon it, but the old colour still peeps 
through. You give yourselves out for agriculturists, but you are 
nothing better than aristocrats |” 

‘ King Louis Philippe was deeply imbued with this prejudice. From 
his infancy he had found himself, and all related to him, objects of 
hostility to the old privilégiés of the soil; and he had conceived a pro- 
found aversion for the landed interest altogether, which he never suc- 
ceeded in separating in his mind from its ci-devant representatives. 
Louis Philippe was the King of the tiers état, that is to say, of the 
bankers, merchants, manufacturers, and lawyers. He regarded with 
deep displeasure the establishment of the Central Congress of Agri- 
culture in 1844; and, when it decided to hold regular annual sittings, 
the King flew into a violent rage, sent for the Duke Decazes, the 
zealous President of that Congress, and said, amongst other things, to 
him, “ Do you think I have not enough of two Chambers, and that I 
want a third?” Those who wished to please him never talked to = 
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of agriculture. The Count de Gasparin sometimes tried to introduce. 
the subject. This bored the King, who said one day to him,— 
“ Voyons, M. de Gasparin, laissez-nous donc tranquille avec votre 
agriculture!” ’ 


M. Léonce de Lavergne, another of the authors we have 
selected for citation on this subject, is already known to agricul- 
tural inquirers in this country by a good English translation of 
his Essay on the Rural Economy of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, with Notes by a Scottish Farmer.* M. de Lavergne 
was stopped short in the official and parliamentary career on 
which he had entered under the Orleans dynasty, by the 
events of February, 1848, and again in his professorial labours 
in the Chair of Rural Economy at the National Agrono- 
mical Institute, by its arbitrary suppression in 1852, in the 
first days of the Imperial Government. Its re-establishment 
in substance, if not in precise form, is now generally demanded. 
To this demand the Government, it is said, consents; and a 
Commission, nominated by the Minister of Agriculture, has 

repared a project which fixes the seat of the new institute at 
Paris. ‘ And thus the whirligig of Time brings in his revenges.’ 
M. Léonce de Lavergne might briefly be described as the Arthur 
Young of France, and he would certainly take the description as 
a compliment. Like his British precursor, an experienced agri- 
culturist and acute observer of the practical bearings of public 
policy or impolicy on the progress or decline of agriculture, he 
has repeated, under less perturbed circumstances, Arthur Young’s 
task of 1789, that of examining the actual condition of agricul- 
tural and pastoral production in each of the great natural divisions 
of the French territory, and of forming a comparative estimate of 
their products with those of this country. Like Arthur Young, 
he keeps his eyes resolutely fixed on the soil, and regards political 
vicissitudes chiefly as they affect the every-day interests of its 
cultivators. 

While from these antecedents M.-de Lavergne might be 
supposed likely to fall naturally into the réle, more or less, of a 
Jfrondeur of the powers that be, M. Le Play—who figures last, not 
least, on our list for citation—may be supposed, as an Interna- 
tional Exhibition Commissioner, a Councillor of State, and finally 
a Senator, not less naturally to rank among the satisfaits of the 
Second Empire. But he is none the less disposed to be severely 





* «Essai sur l’Economie Rurale de l'Angleterre, de l'Ecosse et de I’Irlande, par 
M, Léonce de Lavergne. Quatritme édition” Paris, 1863, We would also refer 
our readers to an excellent criticism of this work by Mrs. Grote, in her ‘ Collected 
Papers’ (London, 1862), an essay which, on many accounts, deserves and will 
repay attentive perusal. 
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critical on the whole modern fabric of centralisation and bureau- 
cracy. To the majority of English readers M. Le Play is pro- 
bably best known by his successful superintendence of the 
arrangements of the great Paris Exhibition of 1867. But he has 
earned higher distinction, amongst philanthropic inquirers into 
the industrial and social condition of the most numerous classes 
throughout Europe, by his persevering researches, during a long 
series of years, into that condition. 

In M. Le Play’s first work, entitled ‘Les Ouvriers Européens,’ 
which was published in imperial folio, in the first French Exhi- 
bition year, 1855, and which received in the following year the 
prize of Statistics from the Academy of Sciences, he photographed, 
to use his own expression, the most diversified types of operative 
life throughout Europe. The volume contains thirty-six detailed 
delineations of workpeople in different countries, taken on the 
spot in the most widely-remote regions and social conditions— 
from the shepherd on the slopes of the Ural, and the peasant of 
Southern Russia, to the emigrant reaper of the Soissonnais, the 
laundry-man of the Paris suburbs, and the chiffonnier of the Paris 
streets, 

The fairly favourable reception by French readers and critics 
of M. Le Play’s second work now before us—‘ La Réforme 
Sociale en France’ (in which he deduces from the materials 
amassed in his first many important conclusions as to the 
prevalent evils of the present industrial and social state of 
France, and their remedies) marks an epoch of progressive 
opinion and progressive tolerance on subjects, on which inve- 
terate popular prejudice had hitherto seemed to render all dis- 
cussion useless, Political experiences, humiliating to political 
philosophy, within the last score of years, have made French 
thinkers of all parties sadder and wiser men, and have rendered 
them greatly more disposed than formerly to listen to serious and 
sincere social doctrines from any quarter, however contradictory 
to previous popular shibboleths. 

The first and the most important official admission in the 
Report before us is that of an evil which may be regarded as a 
principal source of almost all the other evils which especially 
affict French agriculture and industry—the division of landed 
property, at each succession, into portions often too small for 
good cultivation, and often at some distance from each other. 
‘In many departments,’ says M. Monny de Mornay, ‘the 
average extent of separate portions of land goes down to 20, 15, 
or 10 ares (about the 50th part of an acre), and even less.’ This 
is an old evil, the most incontestible (and the most contested) 
evil of French peasant proprietorship. ; 

‘ From 
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‘From the excess of morcellement result loss of time and labour, 
restraint of free rotation of crops and variety of culture, frequent law- 
suits between contiguous proprietors. These evils are sensibly felt ; 
yet morcellement, far from being stayed in its course, is in constant 
progress. There are many causes which conduce to this result : first 
of all, the separate acquisition of small portions of land; but above 
all, the compulsory division of landed property, which takes place 
between the co-heirs at each succession.’ 


The evidence given before the Commission seems to be quite 
unanimous as to the reality and seriousness of this evil, whatever 
may be the differences of the witnesses as to the remedy. 
M. Monny de Mornay proceeds to state in the Report that— 


‘Many of the depositions taken in the Nievre, the Allier, and the 
Puy-de-Déme, claim entire liberty of testamentary disposition, leaving 
fathers of families the discretionary power of dividing their property 
a| in equal or unequal parts among their children. Others, without 
ie going so far, have expressed the wish that a larger share of property 
ty should be left at free disposal by will. Thus, in the departments of 
: Savoy, the recent recollections of the Sardinian code inspire regret 
Bit that those provisions of that code have been abolished, which ex- 
cluded absent sons and daughters from a share in succession to landed 
property, while providing indemnifications for them in money or 
moveables.’ 


It is often in vain to reason with national passions, and the 
inveterate prejudices they implant. Otherwise it might not be 
difficult to show that the revolutionary legislators of 1793, and 
; the subsequent framers of the 826th article of the Code Napoléon, 
lee shot quite beside and quite beyond their mark in their law of 

equal succession. 

The law passed by the National Convention on the 7th March, 
1793, which entirely abolished the right of free testamentary 
disposition of property in France—a right which had been 
unreservedly recognised only a year or two before by the Con- 
stituent Assembly—is one of the few legacies of the ‘dreary 
dawn’ of the Reign of Terror, which have been since implicitly, 
and with a sort of unquestioning unanimity, accepted by 
all Frenchmen, or, at least, by all Frenchmen apprehensive 
po of being suspected of retrograde or reactionary politics, It 
is difficult to believe that this one legislative specimen of 
democratic arbitrariness should have escaped the reprobation 
passed on every other of the same epoch, had not the subse- 
quent policy of the first Empire and the Bourbon Restoration 
given alarm to opinion by partial measures of attempted aristo- 
cratical reaction. The revival of rights of primogeniture under 
the first Napoleon and the elder Bourbons, in the shape of 
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majorats, created exclusively in favour of the families of the new 
or old nobility and the possessors of large estates, rallied opinion 
at once in support of the revolutionary law, which had at least 
the merit of applying equally to la grande and to la petite pro- 
priété. \t is one of those subjects on which party spirit animates 
a whole nation, and on which, till quite lately, few Frenchmen 
who desired to retain a shred of Liberal reputation dared to 
speak reason, or would endure to hear reason spoken. 

Mr. Maine remarks, in his able and valuable treatise on 
‘Ancient Law,’ on the whimsical manner in which 1793 re- 
stored, in a supposed democratica] interest, those feudal entails 
which 1789 had just abolished. The Constituent Assembly 
established entire testamentary freedom. The Convention sub- 
stituted compulsory equal division of all property amongst 
children, 


‘There is no broader distinction than that which exists between a 
system of free testamentary disposition and a system, like that of the 
feudal land-law, under which property descends compulsorily in pre- 
scribed lines of devolution. This truth appears to have been lost 
sight of by the authors of the French codes. In the social fabric 
which they determined to destroy, they saw primogeniture resting 
chiefly on family settlements ; but they also perceived that testaments 
were frequently employed to give the eldest son precisely the same 
preference which was reserved to him under the strictest of entails. 
In order therefore to make sure of their work, they not only rendered 
it impossible to prefer the eldest son to the rest in marriage-arrange- 
ments, but they almost expelled testamentary succession from the law, 
lest it should be used to defeat their fundamental principle of an equal 
distribution of property among children at the parent’s death. The 
result is that they have established a system of small perpetual entails, which 
is infinitely nearer akin to the system of feudal Europe than would be a per- 
Sect liberty of bequest.’ * 

The reader is reminded of the failure of Jack in the ‘ Tale of 
a Tub,’ to make himself as unlike as possible to Lord Peter, by 
tearing his coat to rags instead of simply stripping it of super- 
fluous trimmings :— 

‘ As it is in the nature of rags to bear a kind of mock resemblance 
to finery, there being a sort of fluttering appearance in both, which is 
not to be distinguished at a distance, in the dark, or by shortsighted 
eyes; so, in those junctures it fared with Jack and his tatters, that 
they offered to the first view a ridiculous flaunting, which, assisting 
the resemblance in person and air, thwarted all his projects of separa- 
tion, and left so near a similitude between them as frequently deceived 
the very disciples and followers of both.’ 





* ‘Ancient Law,’ by H. S. Maine, p. 225. 
It 
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It is justly and acutely observed by M. Le Play, that the French 
legislators of 1793 made a great mistake in their method of 
carrying out the Jacobin programme, ‘ War to the ‘chateau— 
peace to the cottage!’ Their law of succession, in effect, made 
war on both; and the cottage, in the long run, proves the less 
able of the two to sustain such warfare. 

The legislators—observes M. Le Play—who, in 1793 as in 
1803, instituted or confirmed a régime designed to undermine 
gradually Ja grande propriété, did not establish a conservative 
system for la petite propriéié: they did not even leave it the 
benefit of those customs by which it had been protected from 
time immemorial. More disposed in all directions to destroy 
than preserve—not less powerful but more equitable than the 
revolutionary legislators of other countries—they passed the whole 
of rural property under the levelling rule of forced division. The 
consequence, unforeseen yet inevitable, of this system could not 
be any other than the simultaneous disorganisation not only of the 
proprietary but of the peasant classes. 


‘In the old Constitution of the Tle de France and the Orléanais 
forced conservation was employed for the exclusive succession of pro- 
perty in the possession of noble families, while forced division was 
imposed on that of the families of the citizens and the t 
That system, therefore, was instituted for the benefit of the higher 
classes, and violated the principle of distributive justice in its very 
foundation. It was otherwise in Normandy and in the provinces of 
the centre and south of France, where the voluntary transmission 
of landed property to the eldest son was a custom common to the 
nobles, the bourgeois, and the peasantry; where accordingly it did 
not imply in the minds of any part of the population any idea of con- 
straint, of caste, or privilege. In those provinces the recognition of 
the droit dainesse, as regarded landed property, assumed for all families 
alike a character eminently social and conservative. If in 1793 the 
legislators elected in those provinces had received from their consti- 
tuents the mission of creating a new régime, systematically planned 
to pull down the great proprietors from their position of superiority, 
they should have been led by that levelling principle to a totally 
different mode of proceeding from that which was adopted under the 
inspiration of Parisian opinion. They should have simply reversed 
the previous application of the coutwme de Paris. In other words, 
they should have applied the principle of forced division to the pro- 
perty of the nobles, that of forced conservation to the property of the 
bourgeois and the peasantry. Under those conditions, the droit 
@ainesse would have indeed preserved the character of injustice which 
it often had in the past ; but it would have attained the end aimed at 
in its adoption, And this is precisely the order of things which has 
prevailed in Russia, where the Government had long directed its 
efforts to diminish the influence of the great proprietors. Forced 
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division has been imposed on these latter for estates as for titles, while +7 
in the organisation of the village communes, which existed till 1863, 
the peasants transmitted their property for the most part under a 
regimen of forced conservation. Even in France it is thus that were 
permanently preserved those little peasant properties, which, since the 
Revolution, have been partially absorbed into the great estates.’ 


We must here, however, remark that the effect of the French 
revolutionary law of succession is exaggerated by supposing it, 
as M. Le Play does, to produce in the richer parts of France that 
absorption of small into large properties, which it proves itself, 
even by the admission of its apologists, powerless to prevent. In 
a district of Normandy, with which M.fLe Play’s descent and 
connexions make him well acquainted, that absorption may be 
considered as a fact accomplished :— 


‘In those parts of France in which the actual division of small 
estates, on which there are central residences and farm-buildings, 
continues impracticable, the parties interested easily realise their 
inheritance by dividing amongst them the price offered by capitalists 
for the paternal domain. Under this form the whole population has 
at length submitted itself to the constraint exercised by the law. How- 
ever, as the new purchasers can only turn their property to account by 
farming it, the old race of little proprietors is gradually supplanted 
by a race of small farmers. Sometimes small contiguous holdings, 
bought by one capitalist,can be thrown to advantage into one large 
farm; and la petite culture is destroyed at one blow with la petite 
propriété, 

‘The fertile plateau known by the name of pays de Cauz, bounded 
by the right bank of the river Seine and the shore of the Channel, 
affords an example of a transformation of this kind accomplished since 
the Revolution. The descendants of the old proprietors occupy now 
only as farmers the soil of which the property has been acquired by 
the rich monied men engaged in manufactures and maritime commerce 
on the borders of this fertile region, in the towns of Rouen, Louviers, 
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Elbeuf, Bolbec, Havre, Fécamp, and Dieppe. The sales effected on 
the occurrence of each succession prevent ruinous partitions, cultiva- 
tion continues to improve, notwithstanding these periodical mutations ; 
and the public treasury is replenished more than ever. But this : } 


transformation of property has inevitably drawn after it the disappear- 
ance of an ensemble of sentiments and social relations which, growing 
mainly out of the social order of things, formed at bottom the principal 
force of the country. Pauperism has introduced itself in its most 
formidable character, while social harmony and family fecundity 
have come to an end along with the old races of proprietor culti- 
vators.’ 
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This change in French agricultural economy, in some of its 
its most flourishing districts, seems no way distinguishable from 
that 
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that which has taken place so extensively in England, and to 
be referable precisely to the same cause. That cause has 
been stated with perfect clearness by M. Léonce de Lavergne, 
in his instructive Essay on the Rural Economy of England, 
already referred to. 

‘ With us a cultivator who possesses anything of his own,’ says M. 
Léonce de Lavergne, ‘ prefers in general to remain a proprietor rather 
than become a farmer. It is the reverse in England. There were 
formerly numerous small proprietors in that country, who formed an im- 
portant class in the State. They were called yeomen, to distinguish them 
from the country gentlemen who were designated as squires. This 
class of yeomen has almost entirely disappeared ; but it must by no 
means be supposed that a violent revolution has destroyed them. 
They have sold their property and become farmers, because they have 
discovered that they could turn their capital to more profit by doing 
so. A time will come when a good many small French proprietors 
will make the same discovery. [By M. Le Play's account, they have 
made it already in a portion of Normandy.] As landed capital returns 
at most 2 or 3 per cent., and farming capital, if judiciously employed, 
should bring 8 or 10, the calculation is easily made of the comparative 
advantage of the two investments.’ 3 


We have here, in few words, the whole rationale of the 
absorption of smaller into larger landed properties, so far as that 
absorption is a gradual, natural, and unforced process. Under 
any law of succession the increase of commercial wealth, 
the possessors of which are willing to pay something of a fancy 
price for land, would have produced the same result in the 
commercially prosperous parts of France as in England. The 
ill effect of the French law of succession is seen and felt less in 
the mere fact of absorption, as in Normandy, of the smallest 
landed properties—which by our author’s own account is accom- 
panied by improved: cultivation, and therefore by prosperous 
farming—than in the artificial and adverse circumstances under 
which that absorption is often made to take place. Where it 
does not take place, other sources of impoverishment are opened 
for the poorest and most helpless classes of peasant-proprietors 
by the uncalled-for action of law, and the intervention of legal 
functionaries in family arrangements which should be left to 
family affections and interests. 

‘ The class of peasants, & famille instable,’ says M. Le Play | he uses that 
designation in contrast with families permanently settled and located] 
‘does not exist in countries where heads of families can transmit their 
property freely. It appears in company with gens daffaire, wherever 
prevails the régime of forced division, and wherever custom and tra- 
dition have no longer sufficient force to maintain the habit of integral 
transmission of landed property. In France, before the —_ 
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unstable petty proprietors had already become numerous under the +f 
influence above indicated. Since the law of the 7th of March, 1793, | 
they have become more numerous than amongst any other European }. 
people. They exist, however, in considerable numbers in those dis- 
tricts of Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and Germany contiguous to our 
territory. They are to the present day almost unknown in the east, 
north, and centre of our Continent. 

‘ Destitution of orphans,’ says our author, ‘does not take place in 
France only in families living on the wages of their daily labour, but 
in those which had succeeded in mounting the first steps of the ladder 
of property; and their ruin is caused precisely by the law and legal 
formalities established, in distrust of parental dispositions, for the pro- 
tection of minors. This deplorable consequence results every day 
from our régime of succession under circumstances which are a deep 
disgrace to our civilisation. . . . In the north and east of Europe, the 
succession to the property of a little proprietor leaving as his heirs 
children in their minority is burthened by no public charge. When 
the deceased parents themselves have not provided for its administra- 
tion, an assembly of relations almost always takes place, which entrusts 
to one of its members or to some other friend of the family the care 
of administering without costs the paternal property, till such time as 
the children shall be of age to manage it themselves, In France the 
legislator has not thought that the matter could be arranged so simply. 
He has laid down as a principle that public functionaries afford better 
guarantees than family friends for the preservation of the property of 
minors. The result of this pseudo-parental solicitude, in the case : 
of small successions, has been the ruin of those on whose behalf it is 
exercised.’ 
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It is curious how a bad law may keep enlisted in its favour a 
force of prejudice long invincible by reason, when it has owed 
its origin to national passion, and finds its support in political 
tradition and prejudice and professional interest. ‘The privi- 
leged classes of the old régime,’ says M. d’Esterno, ‘had the 
mania of conforming landed property to a single type—that of 
la grande propriété. \t was not thought fit by the bigots to that i 
type that the peasant should be a proprietor. At this day the < 
opposite doctrine prevails; it is not thought fit by the new gene- 
ration of exclusive partisans of peasant proprietorship, that there 
should be any proprietors, or any cultivators, but peasants.’ 


sienna P EES 


‘We have now in France 600,000 landed proprietors, the average 
taxation on whose properties does not exceed a halfpenny a year! 
What can be expected of such properties and such proprietors? There 
are not in France more than 60,000 proprieturs possessing 1801. of 
income. Of the remaining 7.400,000 proprietors, 3,000,000, or two- 
fifths, are exempted from personal taxation on the plea of indigence ; 
the remaining 4,500,000 possess on an average 7 hectares (about 12 
acres), and enjoy about 16/. of income. So straitened a aoe Pre- 
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cludes all possibility of intellectual culture; the petty proprietor fs a 
manual agricultural labourer, constantly bent over his furrow, living 
a life of privation, ignorant of the science or art of agriculture beyond 
the simplest routine, and having no time to acquire the very elements 
of skilled pursuit of his occupation. Such is the beau ideal of agri- 
cultural economy aimed at by legislators and legists—at this day 
in great part attained—and which its admirers do not despair of see- 
ing attained completely. The net result may be given as follows in 
few figures. The simplest legal process costs in general from 161. to 
201. If the object litigated is worth, say 2000/., the law expenses 
absorb the hundredth part of the value; if 2001. a tenth, if 20J. the 
whole. This is the perfection of the genre in the eyes of the men of 
law. What, in fact, is the drift of the furious clamours of that class 
against large or moderate properties? To bring them down to that 
happy equality of morcellement which shall enable the lawyer to swal- 
low them without chewing in one suit, and at one mouthful.’ 


M. Le Play gives an official bill of costs, covering six or 
seven pages of his Appendix, levied on a property of the value 
of 900 francs, left by a deceased peasant. After defraying those 
costs, exactly 30 francs 37 centimes were left for equal division 
among his children. 


‘It is an unquestionable truth,’ he concludes, ‘ that in small succes- 
sions of orphan minors, forced division is a source of inevitable ruin. 
The facts recounted are no accident—they form the rule. The like 
abuse of legal formalities has been brought to my notice in all our 
provinces, and the judicial statistics present it even under graver 
aspects. It was stated, in the report of the Garde des Sceaux to the 
Emperor, in 1852, that on 1980 sales of property under 500 francs of 
deceased persons, made by official intervention, producing altogether 
558,092 franes, the legal expenses had been 628,906 francs—that is 
to say 12 per cent. above the proceeds of the property thus forced to 
sale.’ 


Other evils take place where landed properties, already Lilli- 
putian, are still further divided ; any of the heirs being entitled 
by the existing law to enforce such division. And here we are 
enabled to put in the witness-box M. Léonce de Lavergne, who 
is otherwise disposed, on grounds which we cannot consider as 
quite consistent with his own admissions, rather to pooh-pooh 
all agitation for testamentary freedom in France. ‘ The real incon- 
venience of the law of succession,’ says M. Léonce de Lavergne, 
‘consists in the indefinite division of small properties. Even 
here, however, a modification of the law is scarcely necessary. 
Custom, sound jurisprudence, and good sense suffice greatly to 
attenuate the evil.’ 

Let it be granted, for the sake of argument, that the evil of 
the law of succession may be greatly attenuated (as M. Le Play 
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shows that in some parts of France it has been) by the resist- 
ance perseveringly opposed to it by ‘custom,’ ‘sound jurispru- 
dence,’ and ‘ good sense.’ Still, as that author also shows, the 
resistance thus opposed has its fatal limits, and the subaltern 
gens daffaire, interested in working the law at the cost of those 
concerned, are, in the end, too strong for all three. Besides, 
when grave inconvenience is admitted to result from an arbitrary 
enactment, the work of no less arbitrary and violent authors, it 
would seem that ‘good sense’ and ‘jurisprudence’ were best 
employed in joining their forces for its repeal,* in order that 
‘custom’ might resume its natural sway, and dictate testa- 
mentary dispositions in harmony with family interests, as modi- 
fied by local circumstances, freed from the present pettifogging 
legal and official intervention. But though M. Léonce de 
Lavergne, in many passages of his instructive volumes on the 
rural economy of France and England, concedes all the facts 
adduced as constituting the case for repeal, he retains the super- 
stitious dread which has so long withheld French Liberals of 
the old school from laying a sacrilegious hand on this ark of the 
revolutionary covenant. ‘The law of equal division,’ he exclaims, 
with a sentimental vehemence very unusual to him, ‘is the flesh 
and blood of France, nobody can lay a hand upon it without 
danger.’ Yet presently he says, ‘I am much struck with the 
inconveniences of forced division as applied to properties of 
small or middling size. I believe that these periodical disturb- 
ances greatly contribute to the periodical malaise of their pos- 
sessors—to the debts which weigh on them—to the forced sales to 
which they are subjected. . . . Amongst the effects of the law 
of succession there is one effect which cannot be condemned too 
strongly—that is la division parcellaire’—(the division of landed 
property into small separate lots often at considerable distance 
from each other, and only accessible, as it were, by trespass on the 
similar strips or parcels between them]. ‘ For my own part,’ he 
says elsewhere, ‘I should see no fundamental objection to a 
régime of unlimited freedom of testamentary disposition, That 
régime has good effects in England and the United States. If the 
French law on the subject had to be re-made, it would be a 
doctrine deserving consideration. And why should not the 
French law be re-made, or rather un-made, so far as it has over- 





* A petition for the repeal of the present law of succession, and the establish- 
ment of entire freedom of testamentary disposition of property, was presented to 
the French Senate in March, 1866, to which are attached the signatures of a 
hundred and thirty leading members of all the higher branches of trade and 
manufactures at Paris. 
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shot the legitimate scope of legislation altogether? What is 
there in the date of 7th March, 1793, which should taboo the 
subject of such legislation to all posterity ? 


‘ The state of inferiority,’ says M. Le Play, ‘in which agriculture is 
kept by the whole effect of our political and social institutions {and 
here we may remark that this inferiority has by no one been illus- 
trated in more copious detail than by M. Léonce de Lavergne himself, 
in his comparison of the agriculture of France and England | is brought 
out prominently in a characteristic trait of our present manners—in the 
propensity of agriculturists amongst us to quit their profession. There 
is a striking contrast on this point between modern France and other 
great European States, the citizens of which latter, without ceasing to 
be agriculturists, and without depriving themselves of the re 
necessary for advancing age, may raise themselves to the highest 
degree of influence in the province or the State. 

‘Those thinly scattered families of large landed proprietors, which 
have preserved down to our days their existence on their domains, 
the relations established with the populations round them in the six- 
teenth century, are, at the death of each head of a family, subjected 
to periodical crises, and exposed by those crises to inevitable dis- 
integration and destruction. This dissolving influence acts more 
energetically still on families which have been recently led to en- 
gage in agriculture by the attraction offered by the possession of 
land to men enriched in other professions. The proprietor of 4 
rural domain has not with us the power of attaching to himself an 
associate-heir; he would besides, in doing so, be making an unjust 
sacrifice of the interest of this latter to that of his other children. 
These, in fact, after having enjoyed since they quitted the paternal 
roof all the fruits of their own independent labour, would be en- 
titled to come in at the death of their father, and claim a part in the 
improvements made on the estate since the epoch of their departure: 
the labour devoted to those improvements and to the support of his 
old parents would therefore have been so devoted en pure perte by the 
heir. This flagrant injustice of our law of succession creates an 
obstacle, at every step of our agricultural industry, to the continuity 
of labour and domestic traditions.’ 


According to our author, the effect of the forced division of 
property is not less adverse to the permanence of commercial 
than of agricultural traditions and establishments. The natural 
authority of heads of houses is annulled by a law which pre- 
destines, in spite of them, the house itself to be broken up at 
the decease of its head. The natural growth and gradual 
aggrandisement of families, carrying on concerns founded by 
ancestral enterprise from generation to generation, is arrested 
by the iron grasp of the law, dividing their capital and para- 
lysing their industrial or commercial power at each succes 
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sion.* In anticipation of these arbitrary interventions of law and 
its myrmidons at the period of their decease, fathers of families 
often prematurely wind up concerns, which they might other- 
wise have continued to conduct beneficially for themselves and 
their children, with the aid of such of the latter as they might 
think fit to associate with them as partners. Age loses the 
honour of prolonged activity and utility ; youth loses the advan- 
tage of initiatory association with the experience of age. 


‘Our law of forced division, says M. Le Play, ‘opposes an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the foundation of those powerful commercial 
houses which are more than ever one of the essential elements of the 
prosperity of a nation. So long as this law subsists, we shall never 
-again see raise themselves amongst us those great individual existences, 
which developed themselves from time to time under our old régime, 
notwithstanding influences of another order hostile fo them under that 
régime. 

‘In commerce, more than in other branches of production, the 
present régime destroys in the germ all greatness which might found 
itself on the accumulated efforts of several generations of commercial 
men. A capitalist who buys a landed estate or manufacturing esta- 
blishment at one of those sales which continually take place on the 
death of the head of a family, finds on the soil or amongst the sur- 
rounding population sufficient indications of the traditions he has to 
follow; but in commercial concerns those traditions are entirely lost 
on the retirement or death of a mervhant whom 'the law of his country 
has deprived of the power to select and set up an heir to continue his 
work. The new spirit so industriously inculcated on us by lawyers op- 
poses, therefore, a permanent obstacle to the extension of our commerce. 
A methodical inquiry would easily elicit abundant evidence on this point. 
The two foremost commercial nations of our time enjoy testamentary 
liberty ; but amongst us, if there are still to be found some houses raised 
to a high position by the labours of several successive generations, we 
may be assured beforehand that that elevation has been due to senti- 
ments, the source of which is no longer to be found in our race. At 
Paris, the richest banking-houses which inherit the labours of successive 
generations are all of Jewish and German origin, or else their members 
are descended from families expelled by the repeal of the Edict of 
—— which had preserved in foreign countries the old French 

itions.’ 





* The following statement, which we find in the Report of a Birmingham 
Artisan, to the Society of Arts, on the Paris Universal Exhibition, may be con- 
sidered with some probability as connected with this subject :— 

‘I was provided with an order to view the works of MM. Lefaucheux and Co., 
extensive manufacturers of guns and pistols; but here, where I anticipated the 
most instructive and interesting lessons of all, I experienced the huge disappoint- 
ment of finding the place closed, and not a man at work, A death in the firm had 
thrown the concern into liquidation, and it was being prepared for sale; and as 
no other manufactory of the same extent existed in Paris, the only opportunity I 
had of the kind was lost.’ 
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The evil educational effects of the law of forced division on 
the views and habits of youth are, according to M. Le Play, not 
the least of their moral and social mischiefs. 


‘ It is the most important function of manhood and old age, broken 
in as they have been to labour by the feeling of their social obligations, 
to inculcate the same habits on young persons, by repressing in them 
the instinct of idleness and sensual enjoyments. This result remains 
always uncertain under the régime of forced division. Under that 
régime the youth of the wealthier classes finds itself invested with 
the right of dissipating in guilty sloth the resources accumulated by 
their ancestors, so that the salutary influences of labour are preserved 
only amongst the poor, who are not in a position to derive much use 
from it for themselves and society. This has the additional incon- 
venience of attaching the idea of constraint to labour, and of present- 
ing exemption from labour in the light of an enviable condition. On 
these several grounds it becomes a source of as fatal weakness for 
our country as would be a conquest giving a hostile people the power 
periodically to disorganise the whole economy of our workshops and 
factories.’ 


When we come to the chapters in the Official Report before us 
on Agricultural Capital and Credit, Labour and Wages, Improve- 
ment of the Soil, and the general situation of the several branches of 
agricultural production and the several classes of the agricultural 
population, we find ourselves still encountered everywhere by the 
effects of the same 826th Article of the ‘Code Napoléon’—the 
imperial second edition of that revolutionary Law of Entail, as 
Mr. Maine characterises it—which, by enabling all the co-heirs 
of the smallest peasant-property to demand the actual division of 
the land amongst them, amounts, says M. Monny de Mornay, to 
‘an abuse, reproducing itself daily, and threatening to render the 
cultivation of the land impossible’ (p. 16). Let us just say in 
passing, however, that we do not quite see how a demand can be 
exactly termed abusive, which is made precisely in terms of an 
unrepealed law, and, in fact, only carries out, % outrance, the 
precise object of that law. What is indisputable is, that a cause 
which, so far as its operation extends, threatens to render the 
cultivation of the land impossible, must, to that extent, deter 
capital from landed investment, and must have favoured its 
diversion of late years to all those many and various valeurs 
mobilieres, brought out under such alluring forms and such influ- 
ential patronage, and which have since turned out, as we need 
not remind our readers, in so large a proportion non-valeurs. 

‘Whenever,’ says M. Léonce de Lavergne, ‘it is proposed to import 
the improved processes of English agriculture, we are stopped short 
by the want of accumulated capital, which nothing but association 
can furnish. Such great proprietors as we have left have for the eo 
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part little taste for agricultural undertakings; most of them have 
more land than money ; and great fortunes, like all fortunes in France, 
are subjected to those permanent causes of dislocation, which render 


persevering efforts difficult.’ 


M. Léonce de Lavergne proposes, in the last resort, joint-stock 
associations, to imitate the processes of agricultural improve- 
ment employed in England, and for which in France individual 
agriculturists fail to find capital. Strange that agricultural 
authorities such as he is should evade looking the question in 
the face,— Why do individual agriculturists in France fail to find 
capital? ‘The extreme division of properties,’ says the Report, 
‘and the morcellement, often excessive, of the portions of land of 
which they consist, form great obstacles to the execution of com- 
bined works of irrigation to the extent that would be desirable, 
and the existing legislative and administrative regulations impose 
forms too complicated, and entail expenses too considerable.’ 
The same thing may be said of drainage, for the promotion of 
which the Imperial Government offered the landowners a loan 
of 100,000,000 francs, only 500,000 of which have found em- 
ployment. 


The diminished amount of sheep-farming in France is ascribed 


in the Report before us to the same cause which is recognised in 
that document as obstructing all other agricultural improve- 
ment on a large scale—the progressive morcellement of property 
and the extension of Ja petite culture, which has rendered im- 
possible, on many points of the territory, the formation and 
feeding of large flocks. ‘It must not be forgotten,’ says M. Léonce 
de Lavergne, in his work on the ‘ Rural Economy of the British 
Islands,’ ‘ that this valuable animal not only gives its meat and 
wool to the farmer, but further enriches him by its manure ; and 
all this return is obtained while ameliorating the soil which 
produces it. This is, in some measure, the perfection of rural 
economy.’ 

The publication of the Agricultural Statistics of the United 
Kingdom for 1868 shows a marked increase in the number of 
cattle and sheep over that of 1867, and, as regards the latter, 
exhibits even a greater superiority of England to France than 
when M. Léonce de Lavergne gave his agricultural verdict on the 
same side. In the United Kingdom the comparative numbers 
in 1868 were :— 


‘In England—cattle, 9,083,416; sheep, 35,607,812. 

In France —cattle, 14,197,360; sheep, 33,281,592.’ 
It must be remembered, as M. Léonce de Lavergne observed in 
his work above cited, that ‘the apparent equality, or approach to 
equality 
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equality [in the number of mor), conceals a serious inequality. 
The thirty-five millions of English sheep live upon thirty-one 
millions of hectares, those of France upon fifty-three. To have 
proportionately as great a number as our neighbours, we should 
have sixty millions.’ 

It is but fair to add that the Report affirms an increase in the 
number of milch cows, without, however, giving any statistics of 
that increase. M. Léonce de Lavergne doubts the fact of the in- 
crease of horned cattle generally, while he considers that of corn 
cultivation within the last forty years as fully established. In the 
South of France we find it stated by the same authority that 
not half the number of cows or oxen are kept which would be 
necessary for properly manuring and ploughing the soil. In 
the South, mi/k is a product even less in demand than meat. 
Milk and butter, however, are beginning to enter into con- 
sumption instead of oil and lard; but it will be long before their 
use becomes general, and in the meanwhile cattle-breeding in 
that division of the country will lack those encouragements which 
have so powerfully contributed to extend it in England and in 
the north of France. 

But if the ovine race is necessary to the progress of agricul- 
tural production, still more is the human race. Men are failing 
French agriculture even more than sheep, by the confession of 


the Official Report before us. 


‘The diminution of the numbers of children in families is established 
on very positive evidence as a general fact by the detailed inquiries 
made in all our departments, and more particularly in the richer 
departments. Speaking generally, a progressive decrease in the fruit- 
fulness of marriages has been manifested for some time past in the 
rural districts. e peasant-proprietor dreads to see his property 
divided at his death amongst several children. He calculates more 
than he formerly did the burthens which would be entailed upon him 
by having a numerous family to bring up, and he prefers to deprive 
himself of the aid he would receive from the labour of his children 
when grown up, uncertain as he is of keeping his children round him, 
and of seeing them devote themselves to agricultural labour.’ 


This uncertainty is one of the ‘effects defective’ of the present 
law of succession, which forbids the father of a family to transmit 
his landed property undivided to that one of his children who 
might show himself best fitted to aid and continue his agricul- 
tural labours. 

To the direct effect of the French law of succession in checking 
population (be that effect deemed good or evil) Tocqueville 
testified as follows in his Correspondence in 1857, with reference 
to the fact cited from the census of the previous year, of an 
act 
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The Land Question in France. 103 
actual excess of deaths over births in 1854 and 1855, which, 


however, had been years of war and scarcity :—‘I am convinced 
that amongst us the division of the soil, and the law which 
enforces equal partition amongst children, have had much to do 
with the slowness of development of the population.’ 

.When the late Victor Cousin many years ago first visited 
England, and saw the fields divided, as they had been from 
time immemorial, by hedgerows, it is related of him that he 
jumped at once with French agility to the conclusion—‘ Voila 
un peuple arrété!’ Any one who observes the present operation 
of the ‘repressive check’ in narrowly limiting the numbers of 
French families may be tempted to repeat the French philo- 
sopher’s exclamation—‘ Voila un peuple arrété!’ If ultra-Mal- 
thusians, they will rejoice of course in the practical conquest 
over the pestilent principle of the ‘geometrical progression’ 
of human beyond vegetable production. But intelligent French- 
men of the present day have many misgivings whether Malthus 
may not be helping them (as St. Antonio helped the traveller on 
his horse) too much. 

‘France,’ says one of the artisans * whose reports on the late 
Paris Exhibition are published by tlie Society of Arts, ‘is 
degenerating in her procreative faculty. It is quite a common 
occurrence (in the working class) to have no children, generally 
only one, and quite a rarity to have two. The flower of the 
land are sacrificed to military glory. All suffer the conscription, 
and the authorities reject the feeble and ailing, and retain the 
strong and florid to perish by the multiplicity of accidents that 
beset a soldier’s career.’ Military life, and to some extent 
artisan town life, is, in general, vicious celibacy. Add to this, in 
its adverse effect on population, that which, in the higher as well 
as lower social strata, may be termed vicious marriage. M. Le 
Play gives the following testimony respecting the habits of the 
Paris workpeople :— 

‘ At Paris, side by side with excellent types of operative character, 
one finds workpeople abandoned to vices of which the idle rich had, 
in former times, the miserable monopoly. In particular one finds 
classes of workpeople, who, preserving a sort of order in their disorders, 
organise their existence independently of marriage, and impose on their 
concubines a life of assiduous labour, while they spend daily at the 
cabaret and in other places of still worse resort sums which would 
suffice to secure the well-being of a numerous family. Deeply imbued 
with the revolutionary spirit, bitterly envying all social superiorities, 
they would admit no intervention of benevolent counsels by their em- 
ployers to suggest a more judicious use of their wages. They rarely 





* W. Bramhall, saw-maker, Sheffield: p. 47. 
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even subscribe to a society of mutual assistance; and rather than give 
up any portion of their accustomed debauches, they expose themselves 
unaided to every privation in times of sickness. But on the occur- 
rence of periods of slack work, or in the advance of age, they cri- 
ticise bitterly the social organisation which leaves them in want. 
Their favourite theme is censure of the egoism of the superior classes, 
on whom with singular inconsistency they would impose the duty of 
assistance, while refusing them the corresponding rights of direction 
and control, The examples set by certain employers are no better ; so 
that, even in the regime of labour, the elements of moral life begin to 
fail in Paris, as in those capitals of antiquity which sank gradually 
to extinction in their own disorders.’ 


We have dwelt chiefly, more than we meant at starting, 
upon a single article of French civil legislation. Our apology 
must be that we attach the first importance to that article in its 
direct and indirect influences on French agricultural and social 
economy, and that a like importance is implied in the place of 
honour given to it amongst the topics of the Report before us. 

We must not, however, be supposed to represent equal division 
of property amongst children as of mere revolutionary origin 
in France, any more than peasant proprietorship; or either the 
one or the other, in themselves, as proper objects of economical 
or political reprobation. All depends on the economical and 
political circumstances of different countries, or of different dis- 
tricts of the same country. What we have denounced as mis- 
chievous, and what is admitted as mischievous, with whatever 
reserves or qualifications, by all who have approached the subject 
with unprejudiced minds, whether in France or England, is the 
gratuitous (no, not gratuitous) meddling of lawyers and func- 
tionaries with arrangements best and most safely left to heads of 
families themselves, and the arbitrary fitting of all varieties 
of custom and circumstance to the same legislative bed of Pro- 
crustes—the same ‘hard and fast’ rule of nominal equality, and 
real inequality. .It is admitted by M. Léonce de Lavergne him- 
self, citing M. Le Play, that ‘the dissolving action of the civil 
code exerts itself much less on large properties than on small 
ones.’ What worse can be said for the action of a code, the 
authors of which contemplated the preservation of small pro- 
perties and the subdivision of large ones? 

We may here remark that in France precisely that part of the 
population which it might be most desirable should augment its 
numbers, is that which refuses most resolutely and systematically 
to do so; while the part of the population lowest in the scale, 
and least capable of enterprise, is the part which continues 
Hibernically ‘ obedient to the first command.’ The stationary 
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or retrograde peasant-proprietor of the Creuse propagates his 
vegetable existence, multiplied and deteriorated at each succes- 
sion. The prudent and thriving Norman shrinks from sub- 
mitting his little landed property to compulsory cutting-up, by 
allowing himself more than one or two children. ‘It is gene- 
rally,’ says Tocqueville, ‘in the most miserable families that are 
found the most children. From the moment that a family begins 
to grow rich, the number of children decreases. Parents desire 
to leave their children the advantages they themselves possess, 
and that each of them shall have a fortune about equal to that 
which they have themselves acquired. For this purpose, parents 
must not have more than two or three children at most.’ 

The exigencies of military service (in briefer phrase, the con- 
scription) are enumerated in M. Monny de Mornay’s Report as 
‘one of the incessant causes of the deficiency of labouring hands 
in the rural districts,’ and as ‘ withdrawing from those districts 
for many years their youngest and most robust labourers,’ The 
emigration of the rural populations to the towns is next enume- 
rated as ‘an evil sti/l more real, and which has been signalised in 
a general manner as affecting all parts of the country.’ 

As regards this latter evil, which is singularly asserted to be 
more real than the conscription, we may observe that there is 
nothing new or peculiar to France in the fact that the present is 
‘the Age of great Cities,’ or that great cities attract in the present 
age a larger proportion than heretofore of the population formerly 
scattered throughout rural districts. What is, however, pe- 
culiar to France under the present reign, though not without 
precedent in the reign of the last absolute successor of Louis XIV., 
is the artificial development given of late years, by the acts of 
authority, to urban at the expense of rural industry and exist- 
ence :— . 

‘It may safely be stated, says Tocqueville,* ‘that, during the sixty 
years which preceded the Revolution, the numbers of workpeople 
move than doubled at Paris; and Louis XVI., by greatly extending 
the privileged exemptions of the Faubourg St. Antoine from the fiscal 
legislation of those times, aided to the utmost of his power the 
accumulation of an immense working population in that suburb, never 
dreaming that his proletaire-protégés were soon to strike the decisive 
blows at his throne and head.’ 


The old strongholds of revolt, Saint-Antoine, Saint-Denis, 
and the Temple, have been new-boulevarded and bridled ; and 
Paris of the present day, well bitted and barracked, is no longer 
the political mistress of France. But Paris is more than ever, 





* «L’Ancien Régime et la Revolution.’ 
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106 The Land Question in France. 
thanks to the prodigious public works of the Second Empire, the 
metropolis of proletarism, the spoilt child of administrative soli- 
citude—more than ever populous, multifarious, and omnivorous, 
The consumption of Paris was estimated, more than ten years 
back, from statistics published by the Prefecture of the Seine, to 
amount toa full tenth of the total amount of production of articles 
of food and drink in the whole of France. From this estimate 
M. Léonce de Lavergne drew the inference that the average ration 
of eatables and drinkables per head in Paris was four times the 
average enjoyed per head by the rest of Frenchmen. But if the 
average feeding of the Parisians is equal or superior to that of any 
other great town in Europe, the alimentation of the peasantry, 
on the other hand, says the same writer, 


‘is inferior to that of almost any other people. They neither get 
meat, nor wheaten bread, nor wine; rye-bread, black bread, potatoes, 
and water, are the food of a good third of the population of France, 
It is true that, according to the official optimism of the Prefecture of 
the Seine, they find in the purity of the atmosphere, in the moderate 
exercise of their muscular force, in the habit of taking regular and 
temperate meals, elements extremely useful to the equilibrium of the 
vital functions. Thanks much to the Prefecture of the Seine! But if 
to these advantages they could add a little modicum of meat and wine, 
it is probable they might not find themselves the worse for it. Even 
that, country air, for the purity of which they get credit, is often 
vitiated by low and confined habitations, by the vicinage of dung- 
heaps or of unwholesome marshes.’ 


The altered proportion of the rural and town population 
throughout Europe and America, so far as it is due to the natural 
growth of wealth and commerce, is, as we have said, not in itself 
to be complained of, but to be duly noted as characteristic of the 
age. It can only form a grievance when, as the Report before 
us admits to be the case in France, an agricultural country finds 
itself, in addition to the already exhausting drain of the flower 
of its rural youth by the conscription, subjected to the powerful 
attraction of the best of its remaining labouring hands from the 
rural to the urban labour-market by the unprecedented public 


expenditure, under the imperial régime, on the improvement, or - 


rather reconstruction, of Paris and other great towns. ‘ There 
has been often expressed during the course of this inquiry,’ says 
the Report before us, ‘the wish to see discontinued, or at least 
considerably slackened, the public works now carrying on in the 
towns, which certain persons even go so far as to consider as unpro- 
ductive.’ When ministerial departments ‘ go so far’ as to place 
such complaints on record without protest, it would seem that they 
must have become urgent, and hopes may be entertained = 
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the balance of administrative equity between town and country, so 
seriously deranged, has at last some chance of being redressed.* 
Paris is the land of promise (promise often broken—the 
perennial source of revolutions) to the upper tens of thousands of 
white-handed aspirants to place, as well as the lower hundreds of 
thousands of hard-handed aspirants to light work and high wages. 


‘The excessive multiplication of public offices, combined with the 
destruction of family professions, caused by compulsory division of 
property, has profoundly modified the old state of things. Fathers, 
no longer able to transmit to their children the occupation they have 
themselves followed, naturally cast their eyes on those official situa- 
tions, which are now numbered by thousands, and graduated in 
scale to all ambitions and all appetites. At this day these situations 
are the principal source of influence, and for the last three-quarters 
of a century have alone created stable existences in a social state 
periodically ravaged by revolutions. Private manners and feelings 
by degrees follow, and even exaggerate the direction impressed on 
the conduct of families by the force of law and policy. A young man 
would seem to confess his own inferiority by following his father’s 
profession; and if, in accordance with those deplorable principles 
which govern the formation of marriage connexions amongst us, he 
should seek to improve his fortune by a matrimonial alliance, he 
would indeed put all the chances against him by following the 
paternal profession, instead of soliciting for some official situation. 
In this respect, as in many others, French offers a marked contrast to 
English opinion. In France prudent fathers, now that they are no 
longer able themselves to create a career for their children in the 
circle of the family connexion, must seek support from those who 
have the disposal of official loaves and fishes. No circumstance has 
more contributed to the abasement of the old character of the Franks. 
Those who would raise that character in the esteem of other races 
feel a sort of humiliation in the spectacle of successive French 
governments, beset by this ‘ugly rush’ to public functions, and 
equally powerless to repress or satisfy this new species of mendicity. 
—Le Play, vol. iii. p. 333. 


The chapter in the Report before us on agricultural capital 
and credit seems addressed in answer to such slashing attacks on 
the make-believe measures adopted of late years in aid of both, 


as we find, for instance, in M. d’Esterno’s first volume, and | 


which have been widely echoed in the evidence and returns 
received by the late Commission of Inquiry. Next to the carrion- 
crow brood of local limbs of bureaucracy and lawyers in the 
lowest walks of practice, who, on the death of every French 
peasant proprietor, swoop down on his poor landed leavings, and, 





* Since this hope was expressed, Baron Haussmann has abdicated his destructive 
and constructive omnipotence over the metropolitan prefecture. é 
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in too many cases, divide the oyster amongst them, leaving the 
simple co-heirs the shells, M. d’Esterno’s favourite aversion is /a 
haute banque—the banking monopoly held at Paris, and repre- 
sented by the Bank of France, and its dog-in-the-manger attitude 
towards the banking requirements of the provinces, which it will 
neither supply itself nor suffer to be supplied by others. Of the 
new privileged classes—bureaucrats, lawyers, bankers—the last, 
according to M. d’Esterno, are not those who levy the least tribute 
on the general community. They have contrived to maintain 
intact the monied monopoly conferred on them—centred in the 
Banque de France—by the old imperial law of 1807, which pro- 
hibits as usurious the direct negotiation between private indi- 
viduals of loans at a rate of interest above 5 per cent., reserving 
to themselves (the Parisian banking interest) the privilege of 
making advances to commerce at whatever rate they please! 
This law, as M. d’Esterno justly says, is the palladium of usury, 
the tutelary power of the privileged usurers of the haute banque. 
While it prescribes a maximum price for a commodity (money) 
fairly amenable to the laws of trade, like any other commodity, 
it exempts from observance of that maximum the one special 

rofession which deals habitually in that merchandise! The 
Bank of France, by its predominant influence in high places, has 
hitherto succeeded in preventing the establishment of provincial 
banking establishments on an adequate scale, and with numerous 
branches, such as Scotland first set the example of in this 
country :— 


‘In 1837, says M. d’Esterno, ‘I solicited the sanction of Louis 
Philippe’s Government for the establishment of the Bank of Dijon, 
which would have included several towns in the same district. In 
addressing myself to M. Lacave-Laplagne, then Minister of Finance, 
I was innocent enough to point out that the union of several towns in 
one sphere of operations would liberate provincial commerce from the 
charge of commission hitherto incurred in the discount of its bills at 
Paris. The banker-financier answered me at once in a very decided 
tone, “ But we don’t want country banks to play the part of the Bank.” 
I had the simplicity to ask Why, and, of course, got no second 
answer.’ 


The Report adventures neither attack nor defence of the Bank 
of France, and consigns to its Appendix a modest and passing 
notice of the repeal of the law of 1807 as one of the measures:sug- 
gested in the evidence taken before the Enquéte. But it admini- 
sters in its text a valuable indirect lesson to the monopolists of 
the Parisian banking system by a concise and-clear account of the 
banking system of Scotland, and the similar system nearer at hand 
in the Channel Islands, ‘The Scotch banks,’ writes M. Monny 

de Mornay, 
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de Mornay, ‘ cover the whole country with their branches, and 
those branches, which in 1819 only numbered 96, had reached 
in 1864 the imposing figure of 591. For a population of three 
millions and a half this gives a branch-bank for every 5000 
souls. The lil ubiquity of these establishments is to be found 
in the island of Jersey, where 63 banks, or rather comptoirs of 
deposit and discount, do not issue more than between two or three 
millions [francs] of notes, but set in motion commercial operations 
of ten times that amount.’ 

M. Léonce de Lavergne attaches only a secondary importance 
to the mere machinery of banking accommodation in France, 
The artificial causes which withdraw capital from landed invest- 
ment lie deeper, in his opinion, than any defectiveness, con- 
fessed as it is, of that machinery, The most powerful of these 
is the attraction held out of late years to large and small capitals 
by public loans, whether inviting subscriptions in the name of 
imperial or municipal administrations. ‘Five or six thousand 
millions of francs have, during the last fifteen years, been di- 
verted from their natural destination to be spent unproductively 
in military armaments or expeditions, and in works of luxury. 
These loans to defray war-establishments and town-embellish- 
ments have opened the wide and deep wounds through which 
has flowed the life-blood of agricultural capital. Add to the 
thousands of millions absorbed in these loans thousands of 
millions more, which have been sunk in all sorts of delusive 
enterprises at home and abroad.’ M. d’Esterno calls attention 
to the fact that the Crédit Foncier, one of the two associations 
started for the special purpose of making advances of capital on 
landed securities, largely supported by its advances the Société 
Immobiliére of Paris in its enormous building speculations in that 
city. We all know what has become of its speculations and of its 
shareholders, 

The Crédit Agricole is the most recent association founded for 
the special aid of agriculture. Without going so far as to say 
with M. d’Esterno that its sole object was rather to prevent than 
promote agricultural credit, we must admit that some of its 
clients and protégés were, to say the least, rather curious repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural interest. Amongst these were the 
directors of the French opera, the Austrian railways, and the 
provision trade of Paris. M. de Mornay adduces, in defence of 
the Crédits Foncier and Agricole, figures to show that a very 
large proportion of the advances have been made on provincial 
agricultural and industrial securities. And he retorts on their 
assailants by hinting that one main reason why agriculture has 
to pay higher for the advances made to it than rmmaata 
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that agriculturists are not so punctual as mercantile men in ful- 
filling their engagements. 

We have dwelt thus at length upon the results of the Agri- 
cultural Enquiry in France, not simply on account of the import- 
ance of the subject itself, but also on accougt of the lesson 
derivable from the revolutionary experiments and economical 
experiences of our nearest continental neighbours. That lesson 
may be stated in few words as a lesson of distrust of legislation 
aiming to revolutionise all existing proprietary conditions—to 
produce an universal Utopia of peasant proprietorship—in short, 
to reform by decapitating the body of interests having a joint 
stake in the soil. What the example of France shows is, that 
such legislation may fail to render universal, or even to consider- 
ably increase, in extent and prevalence, the form of property 
which it takes under its exclusive protection, while it is pretty 
sure to produce such legal and administrative friction in its 
working as, in many cases, to rub away altogether the petty 
properties it was meant exclusively to establish, and to end in 
effecting their ultimate absorption in larger estates,—all the com- 
pulsory legal and fiscal intervention in the matter being pure 
loss to everybody, except indeed swarms of the lowest legal and 
fiscal functionaries. 








Art. V.—1l. Historical Sketches of the Reign of George IL. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. London. 2 vols. 1869. 

2. Pope's Essay on Man. Edited by Mark Pattison, B.D. 
Oxford. 1869. 


HE Georgian era, though, for the sake of convenience, it is 
often spoken of as a whole, is capable of being divided 
into parts, which differ as distinctly from each other as it does 
itself from the periods which precede and follow it. We do not 
say as widely, but as clearly. Between the commencement of 
Walpole’s Administration and the accession of George III, 
between the accession of George III. and the beginning of the 
Regency, and between this time and the death of George IV., 
we have three periods of time, each with a character of its own, 
which, if not differing from the other two as much as all three 
together differ from the Victorian or the Caroline era, differ 
sufficiently to make the separate examination of each an in- 
teresting and profitable study. 

The advancement of Sir Robert Walpole to the dignity of 
chief Minister may be said to mark the close of the Revolutionary 
epoch. The two parties of Whig and Tory, as distinct from 

Hanoverians 
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Hanoverians and Jacobites, began then, for the first time, to 
assume the shape which they retained for upwards of a century. 
Parliamentary government began to settle down into regular 
working order. The new dynasty was now accepted by the 
nation, and the partisans of the Stuarts had already sunk into 
a faction, The new ideas were beginning to bear fruit in 
literature, in society, and in theology. The new system was 
launched, and from that point, then, we may fairly date the 
commencement of the first of the three periods to which we have 
already adverted. The forty years which followed, although 
during the first seven of them George the First was King of 
England, are still commonly known as the era of George the 
Second. : 

The period in question is not one of which much good has 
been spoken. Almost every class of critic—the politician, the 
divine, the man of letters, the philosopher—has had his fling 
at it in turn. And it must be admitted that, if it is not so 
bad as they have painted it, that is not so much because they 
have exaggerated its vices, as because they have overlooked 
those redeeming qualities which do not lie so much upon the 
surface. It would be perfectly true to say of the reign of 
George II. that it was a time of order without loyal:y; of piety 
without faith ; of poetry without rapture; of philosophy without 
science. But all these charges may be summed up in the single 
one, that it was an age without enthusiasm. But the absence 
of enthusiasm is not necessarily fatal to the existence of a high 
sense of duty, a quiet, unobtrusive, religious spirit, an houest, if 
not very profound, inquiry into the problems of human life, and 
the sources of human knowledge; while it is eminently favour- 
able to that polished, if cynical, literature which, while it makes 
emotion unfashionable, at least makes cant impossible. We may, 
perhaps, venture to add, without giving offence to Manchester, 
that an unenthusiastic age is likewise not unfavourable to the 
progress of industry, the extension of commerce, and the accumu- 

tion of national wealth. Now, concurrently though it might be 
with great profligacy of morals and great grossness of manners 
among certain classes, there is reason to believe that the less 
showy virtues we have mentioned did flourish abundantly in the 
reign of George II. In some, indeed, the evidence is only 
traditional, and may be nothing more than the praise of past 
times inspiring each generation in its converse with the one to 
come. Still the tradition itself is a fact, which must be allowed 
a certain weight. The unvar.ished integrity of the mercantile 
Profession in particular; the domestic piety and contented 1% 
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which prevailed in general; the kindness between class and 
class; the prosperity of the labourer; the simplicity of the 
gentry; the fidelity of servants; which are said to have cha- 
racterised the middle of the eighteenth century, may have had 
no existence but in the imagination of old men who, towards the 
end of the American war, recalled the piping days of Queen 
Caroline. But we shall see as we proceed that, however scep- 
tical we may continue to be with regard to the reality of the 
picture, there can be no doubt at all of the existence of causes 
quite sufficient to have destroyed what it represents. The tra- 
dition may not be true. Yet it is remarkable that the decay of 
those social conditions which it sets before us is exactly coin- 
cident with the rise of hostile influences, the reality of which 
nobody pretends to question. For various other characteristics 
of this age, however, we are not dependent on tradition. Its 
literature, its philosophy, and its politics, we have before us, 
In all these the element of practical honesty is very conspicuous, 
Rhetoric is discarded in prose, and mysticism in poetry. Writers 
are plainly desirous to instruct and inform their fellow-creatures, 
Pope stoops to truth, and does not in the slightest degree deserve 
the taunt of De Quincey for saying so. He used the word in 
an Aristophanic sense, meaning to express his contempt of 
the same petéwpa mpdypata which excited the ridicule of the 
dramatist. How to express what he meant in the clearest and 
most direct way became the first object with a writer of this 
school. And the perfection of his form grew out of his devotion 
to the subject. In philosophy we see men bent upon undertaking 
only what they think they can accomplish: in a true mercantile 
spirit, not putting out their hands further than they can draw them 
in again. © The same spirit is actively at work on both sides. It 
is as visible in Bolingbroke as in Butler. Let us know what we 
can know, and know that well, was the burden of their song. The 
orthodox bishop, no less than the sceptic statesman, would have 
sneered at those who ‘dogmatise in the midst of ignorance, and 
are ignorant in the midst of knowledge.’ In the political world 

of that day we see at all events that, however vicious the ma- 

chinery by which results were brought about, men, neverthe- 
less, had faith in great principles, and were prepared to make 
considerable sacrifices to what they thought the call of duty. 

Whigs were not all venal placemen, nor Tories all factious 
traitors. And those were times, be it remembered, when to take 

a very active part oneither side was full of real peril. However, to 

this point we shall advert more fully at a future page. Finally, 

if we look to material prosperity, to trade, and general industry, 

we 
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-we have the authority of great writers for saying that neither 


before nor since has England known such general abundance 
and, within so short a time, such rapid progress. 

The reigns of William and Anne were a period of transition 
from the expiring poetry of the seventeenth century to the nascent 
prose of the eighteenth ; and it is necessary to pass over the thirty- 
two years which elapsed between 1688 and 1720 in order to 
see the full contrast between the period now under consideration 
and that which preceded it. We have already indicated the 
salient point in the contrast. Enthusiasm had disappeared, as a 
motive force, from society, from literature, and from religion. 
In its place we had, as Mr. Pattison points out, the empire of 
common sense. The history of this period is the history of an 
unconscious effort on the part of the nation to reconstruct itself 
on a basis supplied exclusively by the understanding. For when 
we speak of the rationalism of that age, and its general consent 
to submit everything to the test of reason, that is really what we 
mean.* Now, it has always seemed to us that the change which 
came over English society during the first twenty years of the 
reign of George IIL, that change which marks off the one epoch 
from the other, proclaims the failure of this effort: the inade- 
quays at least, of such a system to answer all the demands of 
the national life. With the accession of George III. loyalty 
awoke from its long torpor; poetry once more became divine 
in the hands of Cowper; religion became again spiritual ; and 
philosophy alone waited a more mighty: stimulus to burst its 
grave-clothes and ascend once more into heaven. The revival of 
High-Church Toryism which Whig historians have laughed at 
was due to something more than the ambition of a boy of twenty, 
whose talents were not more than respectable, or the cabals of a 
Scotch juncto, whose ignorance of politics was absolute. They 
represented a natural and an inevitable reaction against a system 
of government and religion which allowed no free play to the 
higher elements of human nature. It had been necessary, in 
the highest interests of the nation, that these should for a time 
be smothered. Loyalty would have endangered liberty. Intense 
spiritual earnestness was hostile to toleration; but as soon as 
the nation had passed beyond the reach of either regal or eccle- 
siastical tyranny, the eternal tendency of human nature towards 
something beyond itself immediately revived. The Crown re- 
covered its authority. The clergy became less gross. In this 
epoch a new school of Tories and High Churchmen has its source, 


* The reader will, of course, see that we are accepting the distinction drawn by 
Coleridge. 
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less graceful, romantic, and spirituelle, perhaps, than their eur 
cessors of the seventeenth century, but masculine, imperial, and 
sagacious: such as the period required, such as we acknowledge 
with gratitude ‘saved England by their exertions and saved Euro 
by their example.’ Between these two periods, then, between the 
burial of enthusiasm at the Revolution and the resurrection of 
enthusiasm which followed the accession of the third Guelph, 
the period we have now before us lies like a broad rich plain 
between two ranges of hills, Behind it lie the picturesque high- 
lands of the old monarchy, tenanted by Cavalier and Puritan, 
and faintly reddened with the last gleams of dying feudalism. 
Before it lie the solid heights of constitutional Royalty, destined 
to be the theatre of entirely new struggles, to resound with new 
watchwords, and showing, on a clear day, in the remote horizon, 
the dim outlines of Democracy. Between the two lies this 
happy valley, rich in corn and wine and oil ; and, if defective in 
those virtues which thrive best in a stonier soil, not without 
a goodness of its own which demands our genuine respect, and 
certainly pregnant with results to which we owe a deep debt of 
gratitude. 

In taking a rapid survey of the reign of George II., we shall 
make use of the classification with which Mrs, Oliphant has 
supplied us, so far as to connect some of its most striking pheno- 
mena with the names of illustrious individuals, round whom 
they seem specially to collect themselves. We beg to express 
our thanks to this lady if only for this, that she has suggested 
to us an excellent subject. But she has done more than this. 
Her own conception is a happy one, and some of her remarks 
upon the personages whom she — in review are much above 
the level of ordinary periodical literature. The scope of our 
article will not, however, permit of our attempting anything 
like even a cursory review of the opinions contained in these 
volumes, We are to suppose that they have awakened public 
interest in the period whereof they treat, and that is sufficient 
reason for offering to our readers such thoughts as occur to us on 
the subject. 

The political character of the reign of George II, was of 
course determined by the fact that a rival claimant of the throne 
was in existence, whose rights were regarded with a favourable 
eye by a formidable party in the country, and who was on the 
watch to take advantage of the slightest false step of which the 
new Government might be guilty. This was the one sufficient 
defence of that whole system of administration which was 
called ‘management.’ It was clear that the nation had then to 
choose between two things, between the abuses of an absolute 
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Monarchy, and the abuses of an hereditary Oligarchy. No third 


form of Government was then possible. And as it made little 
practical difference to the great mass of the people under which 
form they lived, so it is easy to see that they took little interest 
in either. Had the English aristocracy really been the petty 
tyrants which Goldsmith described them to be, the new dynasty 
would only have lasted till a Stuart returned to drive it out; and 
the restoration of Charles the Third would have eclipsed that of 
Charles the Second. The failure of the Stuarts proves the popu- 
larity of the aristocracy ; and, having nothing to fear from the 
people, they were able to dictate to the Crown, and to quarter their 
families on the public purse in perfect security and confidence, 
In all matters, then, of patronage, jobbery, and even peculation, 
Walpole was compelled to humour them; and when he fell, he 
fell not in consequence of this system, but in spite of it: not 
because the governing classes had grown weary of corruption, 
but because the Minister himself had grown too fond of power. 
The nobility, in fact, said to the nation, Give us a monopoly of 
official sweets, and we will guarantee you against popery and 
arbitrary government ; and the nation tacitly agreed to it, They 
had perhaps formed to themselves no very definite idea of what 
they were to endure from the latter, and probably the traditions 
of republican oppression were much fresher in the popular mind 
than those of monarchical. But the bugbear of popery was always 
sure of an effect. And whatever influence the Jacobite Tories 
still possessed over the people—and it was not inconsiderable— 
was paralysed by this image. Thus it is quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that the system of Administration which prevailed in this 
country from the completion of the Revolution to the triumph 
of the monarchical reaction, was in any way due to the personal 
character of one man. Walpole’s name has become identified 
with it; but it was as the instrument, not as the inventor, that he 
deserves to be identified with it. When he said, if he ever did say, 
that every man had his price, he was asserting not so much an 
opinion of his own, as the existence of a great fact. It was an 
objective, not a subjective, view of society that he was then 
taking ; and really this deserves to be borne in mind oftener than 
it generally is, because the apprehension of it is essential to a 
right appreciation both of the man and of his epoch. Every 
man having his price simply meant then that every man would 
have his price. The nobles had performed, as they asserted, a 
great service to the country, and the labourer was worthy of his 
hire; and if money was paid as a retaining-fee to members of 
the House of Commons, it was paid to a nominee of the aris- 
tocracy, and in the interest of the whole class. 
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On the other hand, it is not to be forgotten that all this was 
necessarily not quite so plain to the Tory Opposition of 1730, as 
it is to historical students of the present day. For the great 
things which were destined to spring out of Parliamentary 
Government were as yet in the germ, while the evils necessary 
to support it were flourishing in crimson ripeness. When 
Bolingbroke tried to show that in taking a ‘sole Minister’ in 
place of a patriot King, the people’ had made a bad exchange, 
he was not necessarily dishonest. We had seen an Edward, a 
Henry, an Elizabeth. We had not yet seen a George III. or a 
Victoria. If Bolinghroke’s genius had really been speculative, 
instead of essentially practical, he might perhaps have caught a 
glimpse of this truth, and ‘of all the wonders that should be.’ 
But as it was, we have no reason to doubt the sincerity of the 
reproaches which he hurled at the head of Sir Robert Walpole. 
He thought personal Government a less evil than Parliamen- 
tary corruption, which with open immorality combined occult 
tyranny. He saw the public debt increasing and our influence 
in Europe diminishing at one and the same time. And he 
could only look back to periods when all these conditions were 
reversed, His views were bounded by experience. He never 
sought to reason deductively to what Constitutional Government 
might become. He only saw what it was. He could not see 
the oak in the acorn. He took a common-sense practical view 
of the circumstances of the day; and if the remedy which he 
proposed seems fanciful to ourselves, it need not have appeared 
fanciful to the men of that generation, whose grandfathers re- 
membered the Armada. 

In this way of reasoning Bolingbroke was quite the man of 
the period, as Sir Robert Walpole was from another point of 
view. The Whig party had lost the enthusiasm of Hampden and 
Cromwell, and the Tory party that of Carnarven and Newcastle. 
Both had fallen in with the rational spirit of the age. But the 
common-sense school was far more congenial to the Whigs than 
it ever could be to the Tories. The natural product of the re- 
action against enthusiasm among the friends of liberty was a 
profligate cynicism; among the friends of monarchy a chilling 
indifference. Having lost their nobler inspiration, it was only to 
be expected that the Whigs should sink into corruption, But 
that was no practical obstruction to their method of government. 
The Tories, in dropping out of their creed its element of en- 
thusiasm, namely, the doctrine of divine right, which Bolingbroke 
ruthiessly proscribed, had lost for the time their only stimulating 
principle. This distinction is most interesting, for it explains 
at once that total want of delicacy in all that relates to — 
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which distinguished the Whig aristocracy of this period, and 
also the fatal flaw which marred all the eloquence and genius of 
the Tory leaders, Both had placed themselves en rapport with 
the spirit of the age; the one by renouncing all fanciful ideas of 
model republics and fanatical religion, the other by renouncing 
divine right and passive obedience. But whereas Whiggism 
could prosper in this atmosphere, Toryism could not. Whiggism 
degenerated into a lower type; but that type throve in rank luxu- 
riance. Toryism shrivelled up and withered till we again had a 
king upon the throne who, in another and better shape, re-awoke 
the spirit of enthusiasm. 

The influence of this rationalistic common-sense view of every- 
thing is seen almost to the extent of caricature in Pope’s observa- 
tions upon politics. He, the Tory poet—the interpreter to the 
nation of Bolingbroke, Wyndham, and Pulteney—he who tells 
us that honour lingered last among the Cavaliers, assumes a great 
horror of kings and priests, and loves the lion best before his claws 
are grown. That a good deal of this was affectation nobody can 
doubt. But why did Pope affect it? Because, by so doing, he 
killed two birds with one stone. He annoyed the partisans of 
the reigning sovereign, and ranged himself under the fashionable 
cynical spirit at the same time. But it shows to what straits 
Toryism was reduced. Having parted with divine right, it 
began, half unconsciously, to babble the nonsense of democracy. 
At the same time we are bound to remember that with the Tory 
creed there always has been a popular element, curiously and 
inextricably interwoven. If, as was the case in the earlier ages 
of Rome, the English populus had been the English patricians, the 
Whigs might claim to we been the exclusively popular party, 
But there is another sense of the word popular, in which the 
Tories, to say the least of it, claim an equal share. In this sense 
it represents a policy which favours local self-government and 
abhors centralisation ; and, of course, in the reign of George II., the 
Tory country gentlemen were just beginning to feel with indignant 
astonishment the encroachments of the centralising spirit. The 
funding system, and standing armies, and German mercenaries 
were gradually making Government less reliant on provincial 
support. And it may be doubted how far even Charles II. would 
have been tolerated by the country gentlemen had he introduced 
similar practices. These now began to dislike the higher aris- 
tocracy, as betrayers of the county interest, as connivers at, and 
tools of, a system which was undermining their own proper 
influence. And they had, generally speaking, the yeomanry. and 
peasantry on their side. The tradition has survived almost to 
our own time; and veteran county electioneerers will still tell you 
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of the jealousy of the Castle interest, or the Abbey interest, which 
used to make it so difficult for the party to agree upon a common 
candidate. A certain kind of popular tone, therefore, was quite 
natural to the Tory party from 1720 to 1760. It was not in 
the least degree assumed to meet the exigencies of opposition. 
It was an honest dislike of the new system of government; and 
if the Stuarts had returned and taken it up, they would soon have 
been equally unpopular. But Pope, we suspect, in this as in 
other matters, used for literary purposes both feelings and opinions 
which he had never probed to the bottom, and consequently never 
understood. And we should greatly doubt how far his professed 
sentiments about kings met with the approval of either the down- 
right Shippen, or the classic Wyndham—to say nothing of the 
rank and file of the party who were still in search of a king, ard 
eventually found one to their mind, But Pope, as the literary 
man of the period, was bound to sneer at enthusiasm. 

We see, therefore, how far government and politics were 
affected by the coarser and more earthy mode of thinking, which 
was partly a cause, and partly an effect, of the Revolution. The 
old Cavalier who represented feudal chivalry, the old Whig who 
represented classical freedom, were alike extinct. In the place 
of the latter we had the practical common-sense politician who 
wasn’t ‘squeamish,’ who saw his way to conducting the govern- 
ment of the country without ideas, and to making a good thing 
out of it for himself; who undertook, so to speak, the beef 
and pudding department of government, and gave a kind of 
guarantee that nobody should be worried about anything so as 
to injure his digestion, if he would only abstain from worrying 
others. Live and let live was his motto. And of living he 
himself was prepared to set a first-rate example. In place of 
the former we had the spasmodic patriot, who tried hard, and in 
one particular successfully, to make national grievances stand 
him instead of loyalty, but who felt himself commonly in a 
false position, and always had to cover the weakness of his logic 
under sounding rhetorical generalities. Both alike, however, 
had banished idealism from politics, as it had been banished 
from philosophy and theology. The want of it made the Whigs 
mercenary utilitarians, and the Tories visionary declaimers. 

It is, however, to be observed that then, as now, the Tory 
party was divided into two sections, which we may call for the 
sake of distinction the intellectual and the romantic schools, 
The latter, doubtless, still continued to flourish in the old halls 
and manor houses of the North and West, and probably had 
numerous representatives on the back benches of the Opposition. 
Its only man of mark, however, was Shippen, who used to say 
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that he and Sir Robert Walpole were the only two honest 


men in Parliament; his own honesty consisting in an o 
preference of absolute to constitutional monarchy, and of the 
Stuart family to the Guelphs. In other words, he did retain in 
his own creed the ingredient of enthusiasm which had been 
generally abandoned; and he and others probably disliked 
Bolingbroke’s leadership, and the education he was giving to 
his party. But all the able men had rallied round the brilliant 
St. John, and determined, unconsciously to themselves, what 
should be the Toryism of the future. A king who should 
inspire veneration by the strength of his character more than by 
the sanctity of his race, a Parliament which should recognise 
monarchical authority without prejudice to constitutional prin- 
ciples, a liberal commercial code, and a hatred of German wars, 
were the chief articles of the new Toryism which rooted itself 
in the national mind during the forty years that elapsed between 
the death of Bolingbroke and the French Revolution. George III. 
was probably not Bolingbroke’s ideal; but he answered the 

urpose very well, Before he ascended the throne Toryism 
had dwindled to a phrase. It sprang into life at his touch, and 
reopened its petals to the sun; and though it did not esca 
the inevitable degeneracy of all things human, remained the 
dominant creed of the country for nearly seventy years. That 
this, too, was destined only to be one phase of constitutionalism 
was no fault of its founder. As the Oligarchic phase passed 
into the Royalist, so has this in,turn passed into the Popular— 
“Quid sit futurum cras fuge querere.’ It is enough for us to 
have shown how the dormant Toryism of one epoch became the 
vital Toryism of another; how, by casting off the Jacobite 
enthusiasm, it reconciled itself to the spirit of the age, though it 
shivered and languished for a time ; and how, finally, the union 
of ‘the common-sense spirit which came in at the Rovolution 
with the new form of loyalty evoked by George IIL, produced 
that great party and that grand policy which is identified with 
the name of Pitt. 

Mrs. Oliphant has a most interesting chapter on the Young 
Chevalier: and whether Charles III. or James III. could have 
done the work of George III. is an amusing but a barren 
speculation. There would have been, however, this one point 
in their favour. If George II. had ever been driven out of 
England he would never have wanted to come back. The 
Whigs would have had to find another Prince of Orange, which 
pore might not have been so easy; and the Stuarts would 

ave sat upon the throne unembarrassed by the claims of a 
Pretender. On the other hand, it must always remain doubtful 
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how far the Stuarts could have fallen in with the modern spirit, 
or, in other words, have governed in accordance with Revolution 
principles, Their restoration would have produced, doubtless, 
a temporary revival of the old enthusiastic loyalty. But that 
this could have grappled successfully with the spirit of common 
sense had the two come into collision, we cannot believe. - 
And we can scarcely see how a collision could have been ‘ 
helped. Stunned by the severity of the shock, the Whigs would 

have been prostrate for a time, but only for a short time. A 

powerful aristocratic opposition would have formed itself in 

Parliament, and it is highly questionable whether any Stuart 

would have had the patience or sagacity to deal with it as 

George III. did. He would indeed have been without the one 

consideration to which that patience and sagacity were due, the 

consciousness of possessing only a parliamentary title to the throne. 

He would have relied on his divine right, as George III. would 

have done, too, had it been his to rely upon; and he may be 

thankful that it was not. That England could have been 

managed without Parliaments, or Parliament managed without 

many mortifying reverses which no Stuart could have sup- 

ported, is almost incredible. In three words the old régime was 

an anachronism ; and the Stuarts were incapable of the new one. 

Fifty-seven years of rationalism in politics, literature, and phi- 

losophy, had done its work upon mystic loyalty. It might 

flourish in the leaf, but it was fast dying at the root. Fifty-seven 

years of exile had untaught theStuarts what little they had ever 

known of constitutional practice: and had made ‘the kindly 

English blood’ a stranger to its native land. 

The literary history of the reign of George II. tells the same 
tale of our passage from the imaginative to the practical, from the 
splendid to the convenient, from the abstruse to the familiar. We 
see, as we gaze upon the reign of George II, the sceptre of literature 
passing from poetry to prose. The throne which had been occupied 
by Shakespeare, Jonson, Milton, Dryden, and Pope, was now 
descending to the critics, novelists, and historians, Pope himself 
exactly marks the point of contact, when the excellence of prose 
and poetry was beginning to be much the same; and essays were 
written in verse not because they were poetical, but because the 
tradition still lingered that such was the only form of literature 
entitled to the epithet of polite. But the finest passages of Pope’s 
ethical poetry, which he rated the most highly himself, might 
have been written by Dr. Johnson. And many of Chesterfield’s 
essays in the Mirror and the World might have been written 
by Pope. The Spectator, of course, paved the way for this 
change ; but it was not complete and visible till the literary 
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monarch of the period had gone to his grave, when his successors 
in poetry were overshadowed by the great masters of the prose 
style who were now beginning to be heard. 

Among these the place of honour is undoubtedly due to 
Lord Bolingbroke. He occupies a middle position between 
the plainness of Swift and Addison and the stately elegance of 
Johnson. He gave dignity to the former; the latter gave 
amplitude to him. Bolingbroke’s own style is the happiest 
combination of ease, strength and flexibility with which we are 
acquainted. It is clear that he was studied attentively by 
Johnson, Hume, Chesterfield, Burke, Gibbon, Junius and 
Macaulay. In fact he formed the eighteenth-century style, 
on which it is perfectly certain in spite of all his protests that 
Macaulay founded his own. Some of our readers may think 
that this or that pupil excelled him. But they all learned of 
him. It would be difficult to point to anything in Bolingbroke 
equal to Burke’s ‘Marie Antoinette,’ or to Hume’s description 
of the Romanists and the Reformers. But in a tone of superb 
irony, and piercing but ever dignified invective, all clothed with 
that grand senatorius decor, as Lord Lytton so well calls it, he 
has no superior; perhaps no equal. Burke’s famous retort upon 
the Duke of Bedford, and one or two of the finest passages in 
Junius, are the nearest approach to him that we have. But in the 
mean time we see in Bolingbroke the representative literary man 
of the George II. era; the man who clothed common sense in 
ceremonious garments; to whom style was as essential as his 
bow, his sword, and his wig; but who was quite prepared to 
submit himself to the rudest tests of the understanding. In his 
writings we find the views of the man of the world expressed 
with the grace of the scholar, and the high indefinable air of 
the great aristocrat. And this was the very combination in 
which George II.’s time was so fertile: scholarship, sense, 
and aristocracy. And they are the three conspicuous points 
which shine out in the writings of Lord Bolingbroke. More 
than al]—and this is not an original remark —the student 
of literature will find that in George II.’s reign the mighty 
stream of political journalism can be traced to its source 
in the Craftsman. That is not the first or only spring. 
Several little rivulets, oozing as it were through the grass, are 
to be detected earlier. But they all unite in that. It was the 
first political journal, conducted by gentlemen and statesmen, that 
lasted over the period of its novelty. Its circulation reached to 
twelve thousand, and it was a real power in the political world. 
That it contributed largely to that unfavourable view of the 
Walpole Administration which paved the way to its downfall, 
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nobody acquainted with the history of the period can for a 
moment pretend to doubt. And the Craftsman reflected the 
spirit of the age completely. In it there were no appeals to 
anything but simple common sense. Though the organ of 
Toryism, it is entirely free from transcendentalism, from the 
tone of Coleridge or De Quincey, which actually did appear in 
the newspaper press sixty years later. 

The George II. men could not be fanciful even in fiction, 
Take Richardson for instance. The minute realism of his great 
novels is what has made them so unreadable even more than their 
immoderate prolixity, He cannot show you the dangers to whicha 
country girl is exposed in a gentleman’s service, without dwelling 
on particulars which are fit only for a police-court. And, in fact, 
Pamela’s letters to her parents always have reminded us of evi- 
dence given in a witness-box by some girl of more virtue 
than delicacy. In Clarissa Harlow we see: precisely the same 
tendency in the excessive pains which the author takes to make 
us understand everything concerning the lady’s fortune, and in 
the astounding will which he has drawn for her with all the 
technicality of a real instrument. Who, we wonder, could he 
have supposed would care for this. To us, at this distance of 
time, the clumsiness of such a trick for cheating the reader’s 
imagination is marvellous. But nobody at the time thought so. 
It was perfectly congenial to the matter-of-fact character of the 
period. We are not ashamed to say that we have forgotten Sir 
Charles Grandison, But we feel perfectly confident that any 
reader who will re-peruse the novel with that object, will soon find 
plenty of parallels. Fielding perhaps is more free from this in- 
firmity than either of his two great rivals. But still in all his 
novels it is visible. In Ferdinand Count Fathom Smollett 
carried it to excess, Lord Macaulay might perhaps have said 
that Pope’s correctness was only another offshoot of the same 
spirit. But we have sometimes been bold enough to doubt 
whether Lord Macaulay quite knew what Pope himself meant 
by the word. If he meant what Lord tm supposes 
him to have meant, then his correctness and Richardson's 
realism sprang from a common root. But we think a better 
account of Pope’s purpose and place in literature is to be found 
in Mr. Pattison’s Preface. He aimed at correctness of style. 
Lord Macaulay’s criticism is only good on the supposition that 
he aimed at something else’; correctness of thought, that is, and 
correctness of description. Pope, we think, left this where he 
found it. His design was to complete the work begun by 
Dryden, and to introduce into English poetry the clearness of 
expression, the just arrangement of words, and the proper 
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management of rhythm, which must be attained before its full 
powers could be drawn out of the English language. Whether 
this was a mistake or not is another thing. Pope set himself to 
prune, chastise and discipline English style— 


‘et ordinem 
Rectum evaganti frena licentie 
Injicere—’ 


the license, that is, of the seventeenth-century writers, who, as 
Mr. Pattison says, ‘were incapable of selection or of keeping 
back.’ That he may have gone too far is very likely. But that 
he did a great work is indisputable. He taught us to appreciate 
‘form.’ And the poets of the present day would be none the 
worse for sometimes recurring to the teacher. 

This very same realism, however, which was a deformity in 
the novels of the time, was a merit in its comedy. The comedy 
of the eighteenth century has, we think, been generally under- 
rated, Colman, Murphy, Goldsmith, Cibber, though some of 
them do not come within the exact period we have chosen, are 
all at least sufficiently near it to illustrate our meaning. They 
are free from the unnatural] brilliancy which disfigures both the 
Congreve and the Sheridan school. They copy real life and 
manners ; their plots are always very good, and their comedies, 
as a rule, were excellent acting plays. That so few of them keep 
agen of the stage to this day, is due to a variety of causes. 

he coarseness of their language is one obvious reason. But a 
more powerful reason is that they required acting. They were 
written in a theatrical age for an instructed and critical audience, 
and actors were found equal to the parts, because the age was 
a dramatic one. An age of ceremonious cynicism, of easy 
morals and stiff manners, is the very paradise of comedy. The one 
makes it natural that everything should be turned into a joke ; 
the other lessens the difference between ladies and gentlemen on 
the stage and ladies and gentlemen off the stage. A complex 
etiquette, an elaborate toilet, a politeness that is fixed by law 
and taught by dancing masters, can easily be copied by actors 
of an inferior grade ; just as we see how easily Roderick Random 
passed himself off for a gentleman by the simple expedient of 
wearing a gold-laced waistcoat. Civilisation, too, had not as 
yet carried its inquisitive lantern into every nook and corner of 
life. There was still something left for the imagination. Enough 
of adventure still lingered in society for all the purposes of 
comedy. And comedy which does not a contem porane- 
ous manners is good only for the reader. Even Falstaff is not half 
$0 entertaining when seen from the stalls as when studied in one’s 
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easy chair. In the latter situation we can shut out the world, and 
surrender ourselves to the illusion. But this is impossible when 
we look round upon the black coats and white ties, the attendants 
with their neatly printed bills, the policeman in his sombre uniform, 
the brilliant gas, the rich paper, and all the other signs of civili- 
sation which characterise a modern theatre. Tragedy, of course, 
relies upon a class of emotions which ought to be sufficient unto 
themselves, and to raise us to a state of mind in which we are 
hardly conscious of accessories. But to the full effect of comedy 
appropriate accessories are, if not absolutely essential, so nearly 
so as to make it perilous to disregard them. The fact, therefore, 
that the George II. comedy is all but forgotten, is no derogation 
from its merits. And it is completely in accordance with the 
view we here put forward, that the plays which have survived 
are not in reality the best. ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ has a large 
element of farce in it. Sheridan—though we estimate his real dra- 
matic talent far higher than Lord Macaulay—is popular partly 
for the same reason, partly in virtue of the perpetual glitter 
which has long ago been condemned by the best critics ; while 
a few plays by other writers, which are still occasionally per- 
formed, owe their reputation to the popularity of some specia) 
character which has been kept alive by stage traditions. 

It would be unjust, however, to dismiss the literature of the 
period without a word about other writers, who are accepted as 
English classics even among English poets. To Goldsmith 
we are not referring. He was in the age, but not of it. He 
belonged by anticipation to an age that was yet tocome, His 
garb was the garb of Pope: his voice was the voice of Cowper. 
He pleads in a half-womanish, half-childish tone for the very 
same class of truths which Cowper afterwards enforced ; not the 
same truths, but the same class of truths. Goldsmith did it like 
a Pagan, and Cowper did it like a Christian; but both stand 
apart from the dominant moral tone of the middle of the eighteenth 
century. But what are we to say of Thomson, Akenside, and 
Young? Well, what we say of them all is that they are deficient 
in the element of naturalness which is pre-eminently conspicuous 
in Goldsmith. What Thomson would have been, had he lived 
forty years later, it is impossible to conjecture. He might have 
been a far greater poet than either Cowper or Wordsworth ; but 
as it is, few impartial readers will fail to detect the presence of 
a strong element of unreality running through all his poetry. At 
times, no doubt, the native genius of the writer bursts through 
all restraint, and sets us upon thinking what he might have been, 
had he lived ina different age. But, on the whole, we find in 
the ‘ Seasons’ a love of nature which, genuine as far as it gon 
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still does not go far; does not go so far as Shakespeare’s ; does 
not go so far as Wordsworth’s or Tennyson’s; was, in fact, a 
physical and sensuous love more than a moral one. Thomson 
has intense appreciation of the outward aspects of nature. Both 
the beauty and the grandeur which he exhibits went home to his 
taste ; but we doubt if they touched his heart. He admired, but 
he did not sympathise. He posed himself before a fine land- 
scape, and shouted out his grande sophos ; but only half of what 
he said, he felt, The ring of the applause is often hollow. And 
here, too, Thomson thoroughly chimes in with the prevalent tone 
of the period. We see exactly the same thing in Shenstone. 
Akenside and Young are moral rhetoricians, whose claims to 
form exceptions it is not necessary to discuss. Finally, it is 
remarkable that the only really beautiful and profound piece of 
descriptive poetry which appeared between the decline of the 
old English school and the rise of the Lake school was written by 
a man of more than doubtful sanity—William Collins. 

The theological and philosophical character of the reign of 
George II. is too large a subject for us to enter upon at present. 
The orthodox writers of the period, partaking as they neces- 

sarily did of the spirit of the age, had no theology. They 
addressed themselves to common sense, and theology is ex vi termini 
transcendental. Butler was the one writer who summed up all 
the George II. period had to say in favour of Christianity, and 
what was that worth? It was worth everything to men who 
believed in it already. It confirmed their faith, and it supplied 
them with a vantage-ground against practical unbelievers, which 
must for ever remain unassailable. But the mere fact that 
Paley’s ‘ Evidences’ were thought to be required afterwards, 
shows what its weak point was. It appealed to common sense: 
to the greater probability; and that mode of argument, when 
we are confronted with an historical theory, of course throws 
us back upon evidence. Paley was the logical supplement to 
Butler. The one said, I will show you what can be said 
for Christianity & priori ; the other, what can be said for it & pos- 
teriori. But both of them, lacking the enthusiastic or metaphy- 
sical or transcendental clement, by whatever name it may 
be called, have totally failed to dominate the theological views 
of modern times, Intellectual divines of the present day, 
no matter what school they belong to, demand a scientific, or 
a metaphysical theology; and that cannot be obtained from 
the divinity of George IL.’s reign. The popular philosophy 
of the age was of the same character ; equally honest, how- 
ever, and rational. Berkeley, selected by Mrs, Oliphant 
as the typical philosopher of the age, was the exception, 
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not the rule. Bolingbroke on the heterodox side, and Butler 
on the orthodox, are the really representative men. Both 
appeal equally to reason ; and Bolingbroke, we must remember, 
by no means rejected Christianity, though he rejected the tra- 
ditions of the Church. Even this amount of scepticism, how- 
ever, he dared not acknowledge in his lifetime, on pain of 
forfeiting the leadership of the Tory party. Hume was the 
first of the sceptics who saw that metaphysics must be revived 
to cure the abuse of metaphysics. His great intellect at once 
saw that the shallow, easy-going philosophy of his own day was 
powerless against the schoolmen. His cry was to turn their 
arms against themselves ; and with what success he did it, all 
students of philosophy are aware. Wesley and the Methodist 
revival belong, of course, to the subsequent period ; and form 
indeed, one of its most distinctive features. 

Having taken this bird’s-eye view of the reign of George IL, 
in its political, its literary, and its religious aspect, there yet 
remains for us to consider its social one which mingles with all 
three. What was the social position of the Church of England 
in the reign of George II. ? We do not mean as regards Bishops 
and literary dignitaries, for this has been indirectly sketched out 
in the foregoing remarks, but in country villages and country 
towns? Were Parson Adams and Parson Trulliber carricatures, 
or were they not? We say decidedly they were. No doubt 
there were such men among the country clergy. But it is clear 
that the clergy in general could not have retained the allegiance 
of the people as they did retain it, if such had been the rule, 
Scott, with the instinct of genius, has hit off the wealthy country 
clergyman to the life in Mr. Staunton. Johnson’s friend, Dr. 
Taylor, was a man of the same calibre, however unlike in 
details: and only now we have the evidence of one, who is no 
friend to the clergy, to the effect that for a hundred and forty 
years after the Revolution the Church of England was doing its 
duty, in a practical, useful fashion.* We hear a great deal about 
the neglect of their duties by the clergy in the eighteenth century. 
But whatever else they left undone they kept the people loyal to 
the Church. We are speaking, of course, now of their social 
influence. . Mrs. Oliphant gives us a capital chapter upon 
Wesley. But his success was only part of the general reaction 
against the common-sense view of things in general which 
began about the middle of the last century. It hit everything 
else as hard as it hit the Church. The Church no doubt had 


sunk into the same view of things. It was inevitable that a 


* Froude’s ‘ History of England,’ vol. xii. p, 550. 
clergyman, 
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clergyman, who was not a nonjuror, should be more or less of a 
utilitarian. But he did for his parish what Sir Robert Walpole 
did for the whole kingdom. He ‘kept things straight.’ And 
no doubt there were thousands of parish clergymen scattered over 
England at this time who were men of learning and virtue; and 
set examples of that sober piety and charitable religion at which 
the more enthusiastic devotees of the present day affect to sneer, 
but which, wherever it still survives, invariably wins the respect 
and veneration of the people. Still we suppose it must be 
granted that the wealthier clergy of the day were too often self- 
indulgent men, and deficient in activity and earnestness, They 
were often pluralists ; and sometimes held several livings without 
officiating at any of them. A good idea of the rich country 
rector of the period is to be obtained from the glimpses of Miss 
Mitford’s grandfather, which we get in her ‘ Life and Letters’ just 
published. Dr, Taylor, too, is another model specimen ; with his 
four stout plump carriage horses, his cow worth 120 guineas, his 
shapely bull-dog, his solemn butler in purple, his excellent table, 
and his farming talk. We see him before us as plainly as 
if we had known him, There is no evidence that Taylor was 
addicted to field sports; for though Johnson and Boswell were 
with him till the end of September, we hear nothing on the 


. subject. Still, of course, the clerical squire who shot, hunted, 


and fished, was the predominant type, as we have him in the 
‘Seasons,’ and the Wile of Error.’ Between this class of 
men and the poor curate, or equally poor incumbent, a wider 
gulf existed than any which now divides one class of clergy 
from another. We suppose one reason was that all the good 
things in the Church were monopolised by men of family or 
fortune, and that a clergyman without either had next to no 
chance of preferment. The consequence was that the lower 
positions in the Church were filled by men who belonged to 
a distinct social class little raised above the rank of their own 
farmers. A different distribution of Church patronage, together 
with the increase of dissent which absorbs the flower of this class 
for the supply of its own ministry, has placed the beneficed and 
unbeneficed clergyman more upon a level. 

The country gentleman of this period is not we fear to be 
drawn after the model of either Squire Allworthy or Sir Everard 
Waverley. But still the accounts which have come down to us 
of his ignorance, his sensuality, and his boisterous coarseness 
must be received with caution. No doubt there was a difference 
between the typical country gentleman of those days and the 
upper class of the aristocracy analogous to the one we have 
described between the two kinds of clergy, and which does not 
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exist now. He never went to London because he hated the 
Court. He had no newspapers; and little intellectual excite- 
ment of any kind. But people in those days had a great capacity 
for doing nothing. Men could sit with their hands in their 
breeches pockets, and stare into the fire for hours without 
talking, and without feeling bored, in a way that is now 
incomprehensible. And besides, the country gentleman had 
his watering-places to go to, where for a month or two every 
year he might encounter the polite world. Still there was a 
large class of country gentlemen in those days whose estates 
were not large enough to bear the expenses of leaving home: or 
who at all events did no more than take a house in the county 
town for a short time in the winter; a practice that was very 
general in England down to the end of the last century. But 
the small squires who formed such a characteristic element in 
country society during the reign of George II. are now almost 
extinct, at least in the more populous counties; and their old 
gable-ended tall-chimnied manor houses have fallen into the 
hands of farmers, recalling only by the ancient timber which 
surrounds them, often the remains of small deer-parks, their 
former aristocratic rank. Of the old life that went on within 
them, no complete pictures have been left to us. We must, we 
suppose, take it for granted that in ‘the ghostly halls of gray 
renown, many such evenings were spent as Thomson has de- 
scribed. ‘The life in general must have been a curious mixture of 
active hardihood and sluggish sensuality: of outward coarseness 
and quiet domesticity ; while it is impossible to doubt that what- 
ever might be the ignorance and intemperance which prevailed 
there, and however much the daughters of the house might be 
addicted to ‘* romping,” still under those old oaks and elms gene- 
rations of English girls grew up to be spotless and refined ladies, 

Another class also has disappeared from society in these days 
which seems to have been numerous in those. We mean people 
who, being neither squires nor yeomen, and of no trade or pro- 
fession, lived quietly on incomes of from four to six hundred a 
year, and indulged themselves to the full in the characteristic 
occupation of the age, doing nothing. These people lived either 


in country towns or large villages; and the class of houses which ° 


they occupied is still pointed out to the traveller. They helped 
to constitute that country-town ‘society,’ which also is a thing 
of the past, except in some very rare instances ; and formed an 
element of provincial life, of which the loss is to be regretted. 
The gradual extinction of the yeomanry and smaller farmers, who 
flourished in the reign of George II. is a comparatively familiar 
topic. It has entirely robbed the country of a picturesque a 
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and of a particular class, supposed to represent more than others the 
special virtues of the English character. But the result was not to 
be averted, nor would it be wise to attempt to undo it. It has, 
however, left us a problem to solve in the condition of the pea- 
santry, fraught with incalculable difficulties. In the reign of George 
IL, says Hallam, on the authority of Malthus, the English pea- 
santry were in the enjoyment of greater material prosperity than 
has fallen to their lot either before or since that epoch. These 
words were written in 1830. And a glance at Sir Frederick Eden’s 
‘History of the Poor’ is enough to convince us that no change in 
their condition has taken place within the last forty years, which 
would render the words of Hallam substantially less true at this 
moment, The table of prices and wages from 1730 to 1760 seems 
to prove incontestably, that during this period the peasant must 
have had greater command over the necessaries of life than he has 
at present. When mutton was 3d. a pound, wheat 30s. a quarter, 
and rent, clothes, and shoes cheap in proportion, wages were 
nearly as high as in many parts of England they were only twenty 
years ago. We are told that farmers in the reign of George II. 
seldom ate fresh meat. What then, it is urged, must have been 
the condition of the peasantry? But the answer is, that master 
and man in those days fared very much alike. Again, it has 
been observed to the present writer, by one who knows 
the labouring class well, that if ever they had lived much 
better than they do now, some tradition of it would remain. 
And it does seem probable 4 priori. But then what tradition 
temains of other advantages which we know them to have enjoyed 
in the middle of the last century? The ‘Report of the Agricultural 
Commissioners for Inquiring into the Employment of Women and 
Children in Agriculture,’ p. xlvi., contains ample evidence, drawn 
from indisputable sources, of the superior comforts which sur- 
rounded the English cottager at the beginning of the reign of 
George III. In every part of England were then to be found 
extensive commons, on which the neighbouring village had for 
centuries enjoyed a right of pasture, one of the best legacies of 
feudalism. The cow, the pig, and the geese which these main- 

tained did a good deal more than pay the rent. Few cottages 

were then without a good garden, nor was it an uncommon thing 

for some land to be attached as well. Indeed, the Act of Queen 

Elizabeth (1562), which required that four acres of land should be 

attached to every cottage, though it might be generally neglected, 

Was not actually repealed till 1775. The Inclosure Acts and the 

American war, with consequent high prices and increased taxa- 

tion, changed in a few years the whole face of rural England. Yet 

we have been unable to discover that any recollection of these 
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particular comforts still survives among the poor. Why therefore 
of the other? No; we believe that throughout society it was 
the same fat, comfortable age, when every class alike ate, drank, 
and was merry. They had, in a sense, earned the right to do so, 
During the two previous centuries, the English people had shown 
what they could do for conscience’ sake ; they might now rest 
and enjoy themselves, Candidly, no doubt, there was something 
worse than this at the bottom of it. Conscious scepticism had 
not sunk, perhaps, below the upper stratum of society. But 
the overthrow of so many old sanctions had introduced a kind 
of unconscious scepticism: and the rational spirit told a man 
that he was sure at least of the pleasures of the senses, if he was 
sure of nothing else. There were exceptions to the influence 
of this spirit in every province of thought: Berkeley in philo- 
sophy, Wesley in religion, a few Jacobite enthusiasts in politics, 
But we are concerned with the general characteristics, not the 

exceptional features, of the age in question. 

The Court and the nobility of George IIL.’s reign have been 
described too often to admit of our dwelling on them now at 
any length. But we think it a pity that Mrs. Oliphant did not 
devote more space to the fashionable life of the period, which she 
is able to paint with effect. It was an age and a society almost as 
rich as Charles II.’s in the elements of romance: in daring and 
defiant licentiousness, in passion, tenderness, and beauty. Queen 
Caroline had her Maries as well as their unhappy namesake, and 
we should have greatly preferred a chapter on Lepel and Bellenden, 
and Faringdon, to the one on Lady Wortley Montague. Maids of 
honour in those days often strangely belied their names. But these 
beautiful creatures, wild, saucy, and impudent as they appear in 
their correspondence, passed through the perils of the Cout 
with no slur on their reputation, married for love, and became 
discreet matrons. We think there was room left for a few more 
pictures of that brilliant and corrupt age, which seems from the 
outside to have been as reckless, frivolous, and vicious as any 
other of the patrician societies of Europe, who danced down to 
their destruction ina general masquerade, Yet it was not so: and 
with a few remarks suggested by the reflection we shall conclude 
our present remarks, It is an old though rather brutal saying, thate 
man who spends his days properly may spend his nights as he likes. 
And the difference between our aristocracy and the French and 
Spanish aristocracies was that ours had work to do. Whatever their 
private vices, the country had to be governed. And the business 
of doing it infused a solid, practical, sagacious element into the 
English upper class, in which the continental nobility seemed de- 
ficient. And we ought to be thoroughly thankful, whatever be the 
origin 
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origin we attribute to the English Revolution, that when they had 
got what they wanted, our nobility proved equal to the occasion. 
For though their cupidity and selfishness may at one time have 
been dangerous to the monarchy, the existence of their order in 
full vigour and popularity was essential to the constitution, A 
few words will explain our meaning more fully. 

‘ Despotisms,’ says Dr. Newman, ‘ require great men: consti- 
tutions jog on without them.’ The remark is perfectly just, 
though it was not original; nor does it express the whole truth 
upon the subject. If constitutions do not want great men, great 
men, it may be added, do not always suit constitutions. The 
essence of a constitution is that no very great degree of power 
shall be lodged in a single individual. And the highest functions, 
as a rule, which a statesman can discharge in it, are administra- 
tive, and not creative. Of course there will be exceptional 
periods when the Minister of a Constitutional State is, by tacit 
consent, invested with much larger powers; when he can origi- 
nate, and really govern. This was the case with Mr. Pitt; the 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland, for instance, having been 
entirely his own idea, and carried by his own will. But if we 
look back upon our Parliamentary history, we shall see that 
the most successful Ministers have been men of very different 
calibre. Walpole, Pelham, Liverpool, Palmerston, unlike as 
they were in other things, all resembled each other in this, 
that their characteristics were strong common sense, great 
capacity for business, and an easy temper. They had not 
the inventive or creative faculty which, under this sober and 
mechanical form of government, is frequently a burden to its 
possessor. They were contented to keep things as they found 
them, and were satisfied with the dignity of authority. In 
watching the efforts of other countries to establish a constitu- 
tional system, we shall learn to ap, ‘iate the services which 
our own aristocracy has rendered to us In considering whether 
a constitution is likely to succeed or nc ve must always bear in 
mind the class of men who are requir to conduct one, If we 
see that social conditions are favourable to the production of such 
men, we shall augur well of the result. If not, we shall be 
doubtful. Now it is obvious that what are called men of the 
people, men who without influence, without connexions, and 
without money, force themselves to the summit of affairs, are 
very unlikely to be men of this description. They will be ima- 
ginative, restless, and daringly ambitious. The very struggle 
has made them combative and sanguine. Men of this kind are 
not the men to ‘jog on.’ Such characters make great kings and 
conquerors ; and are fitted for the dictatorship of a great demo- 
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cracy. In constitutional States they are, as a rule, either useless 
or dangerous. Nor is it apparent that the middle classes, in the 
proper meaning of that term, are more capable than the people 
of producing the commodity that is wanted. For if one of that 
class waits till he is rich before he get a seat in Parliament, 
he will never make a good Minister. If he does not, he will 
have the same class of difficulties to contend with as the man of 
the people; and success accordingly will raise the same pre- 
sumption against his fitness for political power. Of course we 
must be understood to speak in the most general terms, and 
allowing the widest possible definition to such titles as the 
people, the middle class, the aristocracy. For the purpose of 
this argument, the nominee of an aristocracy who enters Parlia- 
ment when of age must be held to be an aristocrat; and by a 
man of the people, we must be understood to mean one who, but 
for being in Parliament, would not in England be called a gentle- 
man. But, on the whole, the truth is as we state it. Constitu- 
tional government has never yet succeeded in Europe without an 
aristocracy. In America it is doubtful if the government really 
deserves the name of constitutional ; and it is still more doubtful 
whether, as a form of government, it has been successful. In 
France no attempt has yet succeeded. The system is a failure in 
Greece. It has recently collapsed in Spain. We are very far 
from intending to predict that it may not yet be made to succeed 
in all three. We trust it will. What we mean is, that in esti- 
mating the difficulties with which these nations have to contend, 
we should never forget this, the greatest difficulty of all, and 
make allowances in proportion. 

The English aristocracy produces just the class of men who 
are wanted for this work. It is not ambition, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, that leads them into politics. A political life 
comes to them just as naturally as commerce to the son of a 
merchant. They think no more of filling a public department 
than of taking the chair at quarter-sessions. They are neither 
dazzled by the prospect of power, nor intoxicated by the pos- 
session of it. And the consequence is, that a man in that rank 
of life is not obliged to be gifted with extraordinary genius in 
order to attain power, nor, if gifted with extraordinary genius, is 
it certain that power will attract him. From the aristocracy we 
get, as a rule, the able, sagacious, business-like men whom the 
country wants, but who could not have forced their way upwards 
from a lower station; not the turbulent, restless spirits who, if 
they take to politics at all, destroy institutions and change 
dynasties, Of course the system has its drawbacks. We cannot 
expect such men to be abstract philosophers; to know by heart 
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Aristotle’s ‘Politics,’ or Mill's ‘ Political Economy.’ But there is 
a periodical literature in existence at the present day which acts 
as an interpreter between the two classes; and, after all, that 
cannot be such a bad system which has given to Great Britain 
three things, so rarely united in modern Europe, as material pro- 
sperity, liberty, and glory. 

If Lord Macaulay could rise from the dead, and look forth upon 
the condition of France and Spain, and then upon the condition 
of England, would he not draw a moral from the comparison 
analogous to the famous one which concludes the second volume of 
his History? Would he not tell us that because the nobles stood 
up against the Crown, the people did not rise against the nobles ; 
that by asserting their political functions, they secured — 
for their social privileges; and that it was by thus enabling 
themselves to conduct the affairs of the kingdom in the full con- 
fidence of the nation, that they have preserved our Parliamentary 
constitution for two* hundred years? In Spain and in France the 
aristocracy lost first their power, and then their property; and 
what is the result in each case? Why, that the very foundations 
of government are still unsettled in both countries; that the 
public peace is constantly at the mercy of vanity, violence, or 
ambition; and that no man knows from hour to hour what 
master he may be called upon to serve, or what institutions to 
defend. The moral is patent, A powerful territorial aristocracy 
is the steadying element of nations, which prevents their oscil- 
lating between the extremes of democracy and despotism ; and 
by maintaining the tranquillity of society, gives time for consti- 
tutional principles to spread their roots downwards and their 
branches upwards, and to acquire that prescriptive sanctity which 
is worth a thousand statutes. Having retained this social force 
in England, let us hope we shall be wise enough to keep it. 

It was in the reign of George II. that the English aristocracy 
took that shape in which it has subsequently discharged such 
important services to the public, Its transition from a feudal to 
a constitutional aristocracy was then completed, and it was this 
as much as anything which made the return of the Stuarts 
impossible, In 1715 it still seemed a perfectly natural pro- 
ceeding on the part of a great English nobleman to arm and 
enrol his tenantry, to officer them from among the cadets of his 
house, or the gentlemen of the county, and to take the field at 
their head. But this did not seem quite so natural thirty years 
later. No doubt the loyalty of the English Jacobites had waned 
in the interval. But, it was still more important, that the 
English gentry had lost the feudal habit. Many a broad-acred 
baronet, who would have turned out with Derwentwater, as a 
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matter of course, would have hardly known how to go about it 
in 1745. The English aristocracy was unconsciously accommo- 
dating itself to the spirit of the times, and, by so doing, was the 
saviour of national freedom. To watch this great change 
verging towards completion is one of the pleasures of the 
historical student while engaged on the reign of George II. 
That something was sacrificed in the process who can doubt? 
The bloom of youth rarely lasts into the maturity of manhood. 
But what can be worse than to see men forgetful of their duties, 
and neglecting the realities of life to affect the gaiety of boys? 
Our aristocracy was wiser. During the period we have been 
describing they re-established their power upon a thoroughly 
practical basis, and though they were often selfish, often venal, 
and often profligate, they never failed in two conditions which 
were essential both to their own power and to the welfare of the 
kingdom: they took an active part in public life, and they 
accommodated themselves to the circumstances of the times. 
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‘he years ago it was a matter of just complaint that 
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colonies were allowed no share in their government. At the 
present time complaints are again heard that the most enlightened 
he +§f and independent of them are often excluded, if not from all power, 
ze § at least from office. Formerly it was because the Colonies were 
1e British provinces, governed by officers of the Home Government, 
1. to which alone they were responsible. Now it is because they 
t? §f are all but independent republics, so democratic as frequently to 
d. betray jealousy of all representation which is not mere delegacy, i 
s, and of all public officers asserting any independence of opinion pf 
5? or character. How has this change come to pass ? 
n In seeking an answer to this question, a significant fact meets 
ly us on the threshold. In the seventeen years since the old Whigs 
1, went out and Lord Grey resigned the seals of the Colonial Office, 
h they have been held by no less than thirteen different Ministers, 
e During the same period there have been only four Secretaries of 
y State for Foreign Affairs, all unquestionably selected for real or 
sup special knowledge of their department. The difference 
in the manner in which these two offices have been filled up is a 
fair measure of the carelessness and indifference with which the 
English Parliament, reflecting too truly the apathy of the public, 
has treated the magnificent inheritance of our Colonial Empire. 4 
t At least three of the number—the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Car- 
narvon, and Mr. Cardwell—brought untiring zeal and industry 
to their department; and acquired, if they did not in the first 


° instance, possess, a real comprehension of their subject, which 
made them. efficient Ministers, though they were not strong 
i enough to arrest the general centrifugal tendency. But how 





many of the thirteen were placed in this position because they 
0 were specially qualified for it? How many for some such con- 
sideration as that of a convenient distribution of debating power 
between the Lords and the Commons? By what strange acci- 
dent has it happened that the services of Lord Grey, the one 
’ man whose experience and statesmanlike qualities marked him 
out as peculiarly fitted for that office—whose presence there 
might have given a different complexion to colonial affairs— 
have been lost to the country for the whole of this period ? 

No party tactics having turned upon colonial affairs, one 
Administration after another has for the most part been 
content to swim with the stream, avoiding difficulties rather 
than meeting them; and now and then snatching at a little 
popularity by throwing out some extra concession to the 
popular colonial demand of the hour, such for instance as Sir 
J. Pakington’s providing that the Provincial Superintendents 
of New Zealand should be elected instead of nominated, as was 
originally proposed, and as Lord Grey advised. Year after a 
t 
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this has been going on without attracting the least attention from 
the public, tiJl now at the eleventh hour there are signs of our 
waking up to an astonished consciousness that not only are the 
links which still unite us with our colonies slender, but that in 
most instances so much has been conceded on our side without 
any equivalent concession on theirs, that to arrest the divergent 
tendency and to strengthen the union has become a matter of 
extreme difficulty and delicacy. A school has arisen, strong in 
the numbers always attracted by a policy of Laissez-faire, which 
maintains that the state of things which has arisen, chiefly by 
accident, is better than any other which could have been brought 
about by policy; and which desires nothing more than that 
matters should proceed in the same groove till an entire separa- 
tion takes place, and the British empire is again confined to a 
territory smaller—unless India is to be excepted from the general 
break-up—than it possessed under the Stuarts. Some of those 
who take this view have scarcely words to express their contempt 
for the idea that our colonists take a pride in owning allegiance 
to the same Crown, in claiming the same birthright of nationality 
as their fathers before them; still more for the idea that the 
English of the old country should take a pride in retaining them 
under the old flag, and should be willing to do their part in pro- 
tecting them from dangers from within and from without, ‘ 
argument of prestige, says Sir Charles Dilke (vol. i. p. 78), is 
‘ given up.’ bung to say he can sympathise with the ‘ argu- 
ment of prestige’ in the United States of America, which prompted 
the Americans to spend their blood like water in maintaining 
their empire over a portion of their countrymen far more unani- 
mous in wishing to reject it than any of our colonies is, or is 
likely to be, in rejecting our sovereignty. He can sympathise 
too, more or less, it seems, with a desire which he says is preva- 
lent with a large class in Victoria, to isolate themselves by means 
of Protection or by discouragement of immigration, and keep for 
their own use such advantages as they can monopolise, to the 
exclusion of their fellow-countrymen in England. But for 
Englishmen his idea of colonisation seems to be what has been 
well described as the ‘ Parochial theory.’ And he seems to have 
gone about the world with a sort of ‘General Retainer’—not for 
anybody in particular, but against the British Government and 
its officers wheresoever he might meet with them. 

Sir Charles Dilke’s book sufficiently proves its author to 
possess remarkable activity and energy of body. He has travelled 
over great countries and great questions with equally astonishing 
rapidity, never pausing or seeming to need repose. He has seen 
cities and countries, all of which, probably, no one man - 
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himself has seen, and has gathered together a mass of informa- 
tion which he reproduces in a sufficiently amusing form. Whether 
his statements are accurate, or his conclusions well-founded, is 
— another Cerra The vastness of the field over which 

ey range makes it almost impossible for any one writer to 
examine them, Probably it is chiefly to this cause that, broad 
sweeping and confident as they are, is due the comparative 
immunity from criticism which they have enjoyed. 

Nothing is more beyond both our ability and our intention, 
than to examine his whole book. Our remarks will be confined 
almost entirely to testing a single chapter of twelve pages, that 
on Tasmania, as a sample of the whole. At vol. ii., page 95, he 
says :— 

‘Fifty years ago, our colonists found in Tasmania a powerful and 
numerous though degraded native race. At this moment, three old 
women and a lad, who dwell on Gun-carriage Rock, in Bass’s Straits, 
are all who remain of the aboriginal population of the island. 

‘ We live in an age of mild humanity, we are often told; but what- 
ever the polish of manner and of minds in the old country, in outlying 
portions of the empire there is no lack of the old savagery of our 
race. Battues of the natives were conducted by the military in Tasmania 
not more than twenty years ago, and are not unknown even now among 
the Queensland settlers. Let it not be thought that Englishmen go 
out to murder natives unprovoked ; they have that provocation for 
which even the Spaniards in Mexico used to wait, and which the 
Brazilians wait for now—the provocation of robberics committed in 
the neighbourhood by natives unknown. It is not that there is no 
offence to punish, it is that the punishment is indiscriminate, that 
even when it falls upon the guilty it visits men who know no better. 
Where one wretched untaught native pilfers from a sheep-station, on 
the Queensland Downs, a dozen will be shot by the settlers “as an 
example,” and the remainder of the tribe brought back to the district 
to be fed and kept, until whisky, rum, and other devils’ missionaries 
have done their work.’ 

* * * * * * 

‘No great distance secms to separate us from the days when the 
Spaniards in the West Indies used to brand on the face and arms all 
the natives they could catch, and gamble them away for wine.’ 


The statement contained in the sentence we have italicised is 
not only absolutely untrue; it is impossible. There were no 
natives at large in Tasmania twenty years ago, nor had there 
heen for many years previously, With the exception of one 
family of seven persons, all the natives had been removed from 
Tasmania by the year 1835, and this one family, whose existence 
there the settlers had not previously ascertained, left in 1842. 
But this monstrous assertion does not spring from a mere 
blunder 
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blunder of dates. The writer’s use of the word battue seems to 
indicate that he has founded his statement on a vague impression 
of an operation undertaken by the Governor, Sir George Arthur, 
in 1830, the nature and object of which was briefly as follows. 

Implacable hostility had arisen between the settlers and the 
natives, due partly to almost inevitable causes, partly to atrocious 
cruelties committed, not by, but in spite of, the efforts of the 
Government, chiefly by convicts at the out-stations. A native 
would lie in ambush to spear the first settler who passed. The 
settlers retaliated, some doubtless brutally, some only in necessary 
self-defence. It was a horrible state of things for the settlers. 
For the natives it was worse, by as much as a gun is more 
deadly than a spear. The only way to put an end to it was for 
one of the two races to leave the island. Sir George Arthur, 
therefore, determined to try to make all the blacks, then about 
seven hundred in number, prisoners; and with this object he 
posted a long line of soldiers and settlers across a corner of the 
island, who were to advance gradually converging till the blacks 
were driven before them into a peninsula, The plan failed 
completely. But that it was conceived in a spirit of humanity, 
in the interest of the native race quite as much as of the English, 
is a matter of history and is indisputable. The care and anxiety 
and expense bestowed on the natives only one or two years later 
when they were in our hands, puts this beyond a doubt. 

If this then is the grain of foundation (and there is no other) 
on which Sir Charles Dilke has constructed his ‘battues of the 
natives conducted by the military,’ surely a more untrue and 
unwarrantable charge never was brought against the English 
army and the English Government. 

A definite mis-statement like the above is easily disproved. 
It is not so easy to refute a vague and general one which may be 
equally unjust, such as that ‘ Where one untaught native pilfers, 
a dozen will be shot by the settlers.’ Coming as this sentence 
does in the same paragraph with the other, the very least that 
can be said of it is, that it is open to strong suspicion of gross 
exaggeration. It is hard to apportion the blame justly between 
the two races, but it must not be forgotten that natives can spear 
as well as pilfer. We have heard an old Australian—one who 
was particularly fond of the blacks and who employed them 
frequently—describe the spearing of a shepherd, as he lay asleep, 
without any provocation, and the driving off of a whole flock of 
sheep who were found afterwards alive, and each with a leg 
broken to prevent their running away. This man said he had 
never killed a native. 

One more remark on the above extract. Gun-carriage Rock 
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in Bass’s Straits was not the place where the survivors of the 
black race lived when Sir Charles Dilke wrote. That island 
was tried as a home for some of them in 1831 or 1832, but 
being found unsuitable for them was after a few months aban- 
doned. From 1847 to the early part of 1869, when the last 
surviving man died (there is still one woman), they were all settled 
in an establishment within thirty miles of Hobart Town, in 
Tasmania, in one of the most charming spots of that charming 
island. 

Sir Charles Dilke repeats the horrible stories of the convicts 
who escaped from Macquarie Harbour, which are well known, 
and have been told in at least one popular English novel. 
Though old, they are (we believe) true, and it is quite fair to 
cite them as abuses which disgraced transportation, and as an 
argument, guoad valeat, against it. What is not fair is to lead 
his readers to believe that they give a correct indication of what 
was the condition of the convicts generally, as he does in the 
following passage (vol. ii., p. 99) :— 

‘The most fearful thought, when we hear of these Tasmanian 
horrors, is that probably many of those subjected to them were origin- 
ally guiltless. If only one in a thousand was an innocent man, four 
human beings were consigned each year to hell on earth. We think, 
too, that the age for transportation for mere political offences has long 
gone by, yet it is but eleven or twelve years since Mr. Frost received 
his pardon, after serving for sixteen years amid the horrors of Port 

ur.’ 


The Macquarie Harbour Settlement was a place to which the 
worst convicts were sent, not as a matter of course, but generally for 
misconduct or crime committed while undergoing their sentence. 
It was abandoned in 1832, and has not since been reoccupied, 
and Port Arthur was established about the same time. As for 
the ‘horrors of Port Arthur,’ the discipline, though for the first 
few years very severe, was inexorably just. That horrible 
things did happen there formerly, is probably as true as it was 
of every large establishment of hardened criminals in England 
or out of it, when their management was less well understood 
than it is now. But for the last twenty years at least the fault 
has been much less on the side of severity than in the ease with 
which the most abandoned ruffians obtained their liberty; a 
state of things of which the poor Tasmanians with reason 
complained, Port Arthur is still under exclusively Imperial 
control, It still contains nearly three hundred old criminals, 
the dregs of the dregs. Yet for sixteen years not a single case 
of corporal punishment has occurred, though there has been no 
want of provocation. On one occasion the Civil Commandant 
! was 
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was within an ace of being murdered by a ruffian who lay in 
wait for him behind his cell door. 

We are not acquainted with the details of the early part of 
Frost's career as a convict in Tasmania. If he was for any 
length of time specially uncomfortable, it must have been due to 
his own misconduct there. During the latter part of his time, we 
believe that his name stood over the door of a public-house ina 
village not far from Launceston. It is not worth while discussing 
whether his was a ‘mere political offence’ or not. Even if he 
was amongst ‘horrors’ $i Daschantin he had been the cause of 
sufficient horrors in an English country town. Those who, in 
1839, saw the dead and blackened bodies—the poor fellows had 
marched all night in pouring rain, with the powder for their 
guns in their hats—lying side by side on the straw in the inn 
stable at Newport, will hardly be of opinion that a few years’ 
companionship with thieves or worse was too severe a punish- 
ment for the man on whose head lay the guilt of all this 
blood, 

A suggestion more directly the opposite of the fact could 
scarcely have been made than that at any time during the last 
twenty years and more, political prisoners have been treated with 
severity in Tasmania. The Irish prisoners of 1848 were allowed to 
live at large on parole, restricted only within the limits of a wide dis- 
trict ; and this too, although one of them had, previously to giving 
his parole, made an attempt to escape, and another did escape in a 
manner which at least suggests a doubt whether it was not by 
a virtual breach of his parole. The settlers, charmed with the 
novelty of convicts who had neither robbed nor murdered, treated 
them with the greatest hospitality. Their punishment was exile 
to a beautiful and healthy country on the easiest possible terms, 
and, as it turned out, for a very few years. So mich for ‘ mere 
political offences,’ and the ‘ horrors of Port Arthur’! 

Sir Charles Dilke likens Tasmania to Ireland. The compari- 
son is remarkably inapt, for though the Tasmanians are not in 
general wealthy (the obvious reason of which he has utterly failed 
to perceive), real poverty is quite as rare there as in the other 
Australian colonies, and the population is particularly loyal and 
contented. ‘The only cure for Tasmania,’ he says, ‘ unless one is 
to be found in the mere lapse of years, lies in annexation to Vic- 
toria.’” No doubt it is possible that annexation might turn out to 
be advantageous to them. But the majority of the inhabitants 
certainly think otherwise, and Sir Charles Dilke does not give us 
the reasons which enabled him, after a week’s stay in the colony, 
to assert absolutely and positively that the common opinion is 4 
mistaken one. 
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One more inaccuracy of Sir Charles Dilke’s we must call 
attention to—this time not in his book—which has its root 
apparently in the same blind prejudice against British sovereignty 
and those who stand up for it. A short debate took place in the 
House of Commons * upon the question of the existence or non- 
existence of Fenianism in New South Wales in connexion with 
the attempt to assassinate the Duke of Edinburgh, and upon the 
cause, or absence of cause, which existed for the extreme mea- 
sures adopted in the excitement of the moment for the suppres- 
sion of treason. To prove that in the opinion of the New 
South Wales public no such cause had existed, he cited a 
report of a Committee of the Legislative Assembly which took 
this view of the case. Now it is quite true that a Committee 
(by a majority of one) did so report; but it is also true that the 
House of Assembly, by a majority of 32 to 22, ‘expressed its 
disapprobation of the said report, and directed it to be expunged 
from the proceedings of the Select Committee.’ t We do not 
know precisely what license is permitted in the House of Com- 
mons to members advocating their peculiar views; but at the 
Bar, what would be thought of a barrister who cited a case in his 
own favour without mentioning that the deeision had been directly 
reversed by a higher Court ? 

Enough inaccuracies have, we think, been pointed out in the 
few pages that have been examined—we have passed over minor 
ones, such as entire mis-descriptions of scenery—to prove that 
Sir Charles Dilke’s book is not to be relied upon for facts. Our 
object in briefly calling attention to them was to protest against 
his statements being accepted as a basis for forming any opinion 
whatever on our colonial relations. We now proceed to the 
main object we have in view, to endeavour to present to our 
readers an impartial summary of the position which the colonies, 
instancing particularly New Zealand, occupy in relation to the 
mother country. Nor do we underrate the difficulty of the task. 

New Zealand is the colony to which most interest attaches at 
the present time. Even in England we are becoming languidly 
aware that a serious crisis in our relations with it may be close at 
hand ; while amongst the colonists there is a painfully intense 
feeling of anxiety, and with many of them a deep conviction that 
the mother-country is not treating them with the consideration, 
or even the common courtesy, that is due to them. These feel- 
ings are grounded chiefly on Lord Granville’s published de- 





* 27th April, 1869, reported in the ‘ Times’ of 28th April. 

t For a report of the debate see ‘Sydney Morning Herald,’ of 17th and 18th 
February, 1869, which arrived in England several days before the debate in 
the House of Commons, 
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spatches of March 21 and October 7, 1869. It is not very easy 
to reduce Lord Granville’s language into definite propositions, 
Substantially, however, he maintains, or at least suggests, first, 
that the original annexation of New Zealand was an act of 
doubtful wisdom, done entirely to please the settlers ; secondly, 
that the original Taranaki war was chiefly, or partly, due to the 
impatience of the settlers of New Plymouth to acquire land from 
the natives ; thirdly, that their more recent difficulties are due to 
an unwise and unjust policy of confiscation of native lands, 
With this last, and with not having more fully acknowledged the 
Maori king, they are reprovingly charged, and assistance in their 
difficulties is refused, as likely to encourage them to persevere in 
the same mistaken policy. On the other hand the colonists 
retort by throwing the whole blame of the Taranaki and all sub- 
sequent wars on the Imperial Government, which they say is 
alone responsible for them and is now trying to shirk the conse- 

uences of its own acts. Recapitulating as briefly as possible 
the leading events in the history of the colony on which these 
opposite views depend, we shall endeavour to let it be seen how 
far each is based upon fact. 

First then it seems impossible to assent to the opinion, that the 
original adoption in the year 1840 of New Zealand as a British 
colony can be set down as an unnecessary or mistaken act. Still 
less, considering how little the present population corresponds 
with the few scattered settlers of that time, can it be set down in 
the balance of account between the English at home and their 
countrymen in New Zealand as a supererogatory and gratuitous 
act of kindness by the former to the latter. Whether the annexa- 
tion should have been absolute and entire is another question to 
which we shall allude presently. At that time the coasts, espe- 
cially of the Northern Island, were infested by ruffianly traders 
of English race, chiefly escaped convicts, from Sydney and other 
places, who sold muskets and spirits to the Maories, sometimes 
even taking heads in exchange, for sale to European Museums, 
and thus directly promoting slaughter. The partial and unequal 
distribution of fire-arms, which was the consequence, accelerated 
in a fearful degree the destructiveness of the native wars. The 
natural horrors of savage warfare were thus increased and even 
fomented by our countrymen, who did not confer in return the 
advantages of European civilisation. Some settlements by 4 
very good class of colonists had been made, but without the 
sanction of a flag they were unable to make binding treaties with 
the natives, or to legislate for themselves, or to secure possession 
of the soil. The French had a project for making a penal 
colony of the Middle Island. When English lives and English 
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treasure were being lavished in endeavouring to check the cosmo- 
politan iniquity of the slave-trade, could we neglect the English 
iniquities in New Zealand? What is a Government for, what 
is the meaning of national duty and honour, if there is to be 
hesitation in such a case? - The treaty of Waitangi was therefore 
concluded between the Crown and the Maori chiefs, whereby in 
consideration of a few presents and of a guarantee of protection 
for themselves, their property, and their rights, they became 
British subjects and New Zealand British territory. 

The Maories for some time were very well pleased with the 
arrangement. Like the barons of the Middle Ages they were 
the masters, and the Pakeha (white man) was the meek trader 
from whom his particular master bought, or took without buying, 
muskets, blankets, clothes, and nails, and who in return was 
patronised and protected in his dealings with other natives. 
Wherever, as among savages, personal property is very rare, it is 
of enormous value compared with land, and thus land was easily 
bought by the settlers at a very low price. But this could not 
last for ever. The Pakeha increased and advanced ; the Maori 
diminished and retired. Those who knew the native character 
foresaw that trouble would come. It was not that they had, or 
ever have had, any use for more than an infinitesimal portion of 
the land they possess, but their pride of race was touched. 

The Maori idea of title to land has always been complicated. 
To the same piece of ground a great number of claimants will 
assert, not absolute ownership, but qualified rights or ‘latent 
equities,’ for which they consider themselves entitled to compen- 
sation if a sale takes place. Thus to have conquered the land 
though without retaining possession, to have been driven out of 
it by the present possessors, to have had ancestors killed on it 
or buried on it, or who killed other people on it, even to have 
killed rats on it—all these, and others still more absurd to our 
notions, constitute claims which have to be satisfied.* 

When the settlement of New Plymouth was made, it was 
found desirable to purchase a block of land contiguous to it. 
This land was originally the territory of the Ngatiawa tribe. 
Some years before this time it had been attacked by the adjacent 
tribe of the Waikato, which being more numerous and power- 
ful had completely conquered and dispersed it, capturing the 
fortress of Pukiangiora, and throwing the male prisoners by 
hundreds over the cliff into the river Waitara. So that in 1842, 
when the purchase by Colonel Wakefield for the New Zealand 





* For an account of these and other old Maori customs, see ‘Old New Zealand, 
Wy a Pakeha Maori,’ a book which deserves to be better known than it is in 
ngland., 
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Company was effected, the territory was almost uninhabited, 
Only a few stragglers were left behind. The remnant of the tribe 
had occupied territory and settled themselves on the shores of 
Cook’s Straits, far away to the southward, Nevertheless the 
conquering tribe and those of the conquered tribe who could be 
found and had any claim to make, were included in the convey- 
ance, and being paid their price were at the time satisfied. 
Some time elapsed without the purchased block being occupied 
by the settlers, and some of the Ngatiawa began to return to 
their old territory after selling their newly-acquired land on 
Cook’s Straits. Encouraged by impunity, they began to question 
the validity of the purchase on account of its not having been 
agreed to by some of their number who were absent at the time. 
Mr. Spain was therefore specially sent out by the Home Govern- 
ment to examine into, and report upon, the question, After a 
minute and laborious investigation he made his award, fully 
establishing the validity of the purchase. This award the 
Governor, Capt. Fitzroy, for what reason it is difficult to com- 
prehend, repudiated, and acted directly in the teeth of it. That 
in this—one of the first important land-questions that occurred— 
the English Government took the same view as the settlers, is 
apparent from the following extract from a Despatch to Governor 
Grey, dated July 2, 1846 :— 

‘I cannot but cxpress my great surprise and regret at not having 
been placed by Captain FitzRoy in possession cf a full report of the 
course which he pursued in this case, and of his reasons for that 
course. I, however, indulge the hope that you may have found your- 
self in a condition to give effect to the award of Mr. Spain, in the 
case of the Company’s claims at New Plymouth; and, in any case, I 
rely on your endeavours to gain that end, so far as you may haye 
found it practicable, unless indeed, which I can hardly think probable, 
you may have seen reason to believe that the reversal of the Commis- 
sioner’s judgment was a wise and just measure. 

*T have, &c., 
‘W. E. Guapstons.’ * 


It would have been well, indeed, if Mr. Spain’s award had been 
carried out. For, comprised in the land to which it had refer- 
ence, was the fatal little Waitara block, causa teterrima belli. 
But it was too late. The Ngatiawa continued to flock back to 
their old territory—those who had received a price for selling it 
as well as the few who had not—and by their continual fighting 
amongst themselves became very troublesome neighbours, One 
principal cause of dissension among them was that some of the 





* Parl. Pap. N. Z., 1861, p. 307, 
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chiefs wished to sell land to the English, while others sought to 
prevent it by force. Nominally the Queen’s officers had juris- 
diction to punish crimes committed by the natives and by the 
settlers alike. Practically their power was limited to the English 
settlements. Natives murdered natives with impunity. The 
punishment of a native murderer of a settler was an affair of 
negotiation with a chief. At last matters got so bad that fighting 
between the natives used to take place on the English settlers’ 
farms within four miles of New Plymouth. Their barns were 
occupied by the combatants and bullets struck their houses. A 
friendly chief was surrounded in a pah by another who announced 
his intention of burning him and his family in it. The Governor 
therefore threatened to interfere for his protection, and would 
have done so had he not anticipated interference by escaping. 

This was the state of things when, in March, 1859, the 
Governor went to New Plymouth, and held a public meeting of 
all the principal chiefs of the district, the Native Secretary, 
Mr. Mclean, acting as interpreter. He there delivered a care- 
fully-prepared address, in the course of which, referring to the 
disputes about selling land, he said, ‘He never would consent 
to buy land without an undisputed title. He would not permit 
any one to interfere in the sale of land unless he owned part af 
it, On the other hand, he would buy no man’s land without his 
consent.’* Immediately after this declaration, a native, named 
Teira, unexpectedly stepped forward, and, speaking for himself 
and a considerable party of natives owning land at Waitara, said 
that he was desirous of selling 600 acres of land, known as the 
Waitara block, and inquired if the Governor would buy it. On 
Mr. McLean’s replying that the Governor accepted his offer 
conditionally on his title after investigation proving to be a 
good one, he laid down at the latter’s feet a mat, the Maori 
symbol of conveyance subject to subsequent verification of title 
and boundaries. After consultation with Mr. McLean and with 
Mr. C. W. Richmond, the (responsible) Native Minister, he 
took up the mat in token of acceptance. Upon this William 
King, a powerful chief of the Ngatiawa, rose and said, ‘ Not- 
withstanding Teira’s offer, I will not permit the sale of Waitara 
to the Pakeha.’ He then abruptly left the assembly. 

This William King rested his claim to a veto on the sale, not 
on possession, but on his authority as a chief. ‘The land is 
theirs,’ he said ; ‘ but I will not let them sell it... . . Though 
they have floated it, I will not let it go to sea.’ Now, it is true, 





* Parl. Pap. N. Z. 1860, p. 167, and 1861, p. 3. 
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that in all the principal sales which had taken place the per- 
mission of the chief of the tribe had been given, although, 
according to the best authorities,* this was not necessary by 
ancient Maori custom, and the principle had never been generally 
recognised by the English Government. But the present case 
rested on broader foundations than this. William King, by his 
own admission, was not the head of the Ngatiawa. The head of 
the tribe was a chief named Ropoama, then living near Cook’s 
Straits, whose consent (afterwards obtained) was made a con- 
dition of the purchase, and he became, in fact, one of the vendors, 
And to make the case still more conclusive against William King, 
he himself was one of those who had, in 1842, actually received 
a price for whatever claims he might have upon the large block 
of which Waitara was but an insignificant portion. Nay, more 
than this, as an extra precaution, after all claims had been 
investigated and satisfied, a saving clause was appended to the 
deed of transfer, in which the Governor declared that any claim 
which might thereafter be made should, if proved, be satisfied.f 
It was under these circumstances that William King interrupted 
the survey by force—the deed not having been signed or the 
purchase actually completed—and thus brought on the conflict. 

The taking up of the mat by the Governor was the act from 
which eventually sprang the unfortunate Taranaki war, the pre- 
cursor of all subsequent wars, That it was a right and necessary 
act, we believe there are now few, if any, impartial men who 
doubt. By the Maori tribes outside the immediate scene of 
action, especially by the Waikato, soon to become our most 
formidable enemies, it was almost universally admitted that we 
were right. It is difficult to understand on what ground the 
few—we can hardly say unprejudiced, but excellent and influ- 
ential—men who thought otherwise grounded their opinion. 
But what is more to the present purpose is to inquire upon 
whom rested the responsibility of the act. 

The meeting at New Plymouth was on the 8th of March, 
1859. On the 28th, the Governor wrote his despatch { to the 
Home Government, giving an account, with the minutest details, 
of what he had done. Nine months were taken up in investi- 
gating the title to the land, and before they had elapsed, before 
any irrevocable step had been taken or any force employed, he 
received an answer from the Duke of Newcastle, dated 20th 
August, 1859,§ expressing his approval of the measures adopted 
upon the occasion. His next step—his determination to carry 





* For a collection of these authorities see Parl, Pap. N. Z., 1861, p. 169, et seq. 
t Ibid., p. 20, t Ibid., p. 1. § Ibid., p. 259. ; 
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out the survey—was announced in a despatch * of 25th January, 
1860. This also is distinctly approved by the Duke of New- 
castle in his despatch} of the 23rd May, 1860 and the same 
absolute and unqualified approval followed every step of import- 
ance which he took. Can anything, then, be more clear than 
that the Home Government ratified and approved to the fullest 
extent the course which was adopted on this occasion ? 

Nor, on the other hand, must it be forgotten that three years 
previously responsible government had been established. It 
was utterly impossible for the Governor, had he wished it, to 
take any step of importance without the concurrence of his 
Ministers. Upon their majority in the Colonial Parliament de- 
pended the supplies for carrying on the government. At this 
time—and indeed during nearly the whole of his tenure of office 
—he was fortunate in possessing the services of men of a very 
high stamp, higher than is common amongst Colonial Ministers. 
Upon the Taranaki question there was no difference of opinion 
between him and them. His speech at the meeting was care- 
fully prepared beforehand, in conjunction with Mr. C. W. Rich- 
mend, the Native Minister. The whole of the proceedings were 
considered and approved by Ministers, and their approval stands 
recorded in black and white in their own printed and published 
letters and speeches. 

Surely, then, it is clear beyond a shadow of doubt that neither 
the Home Government nor the colonists can repudiate their 
responsibility in these transactions. There is not a rag or shred 
of excuse for either in attempting to shirk it, as they both do 
more or less explicitly. Nothing is more distressing than to 
hear a good case spoilt by being overstated, and by recrimina- 
tions whése accuracy cannot be supported. It is with regret 
that we find a man of Mr. Sewell’s calibre, who has borne an 
honourable part during the heat and burden of the day, saying— 


‘It is not material to my purpose to examine whether Governor 
Browne was right or wrong, prudent or imprudent, in what he then 
did. What I desire to point out is that he acted throughout the trans- 
action as an Imperial Officer . . ”—p. 11. 


In a sense, no doubt, this is true. But in the sense in which 
an ordinary reader would understand it, it is less than half the 
truth. It is material to his purpose—viz., vindicating the Colonial 








* Parl. Pap. N. Z., p. 4. 

+ Ibid., p. 259. See also despatches dated 26th Sept., 1860, and 27th Nov., 
1860 (pp. 266 and 268), in the former of which, with respect to the views taken 
by the Bishop of Wellington and Archdeacon Hadfield, the Secretary of State 
es his opinion that ‘the Bishop and Archdeacon have been inaccurately 

ormed on some points, and that they have taken an incomplete view of others.’ 
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Government—to examine whether Governor Browne was right 
or wrong. The same remark applies with still greater force to 
the following passage in a letter from Mr. H. A. Atkinson, an 
influential colonist, fully informed of all the circumstances, to 
the ‘ Scotsman’ of 11th November, 1869. ‘ Be it observed,’ he 
says, ‘that this struggle with the Maories was commenced and 
carried on for more than two years before the colonists were 
allowed by the mother-country to interfere in native matters,’ 

That the nominal control of native affairs was then in the 
hands of the Governor is perfectly true. But why was this the 
case, and what did this control amount to? Col. Gore Browne, 
in common with most other Colonial Governors about this time, 
entered upon his office with very meagre instructions and very 
wide discretion as to the extent of local self-government he was 
to assent to. However, in establishing ‘responsible govern- 
ment’ he had the sagacity to perceive that he could not, at any 
rate without express instructions, surrender the control of the 
native department. The Imperial Government had by the treaty 
of Waitangi bound itself to protect the natives, and guaranteed 
their rights. The pledge was distinct and unequivocal, and could 
not, he considered, be transferred to the settlers or to any one 
else without a breach of trust. The Imperial Government con- 
firmed this view, and the reservation was assented to by the 
Colonial Ministers. As Mr. Sewell says (p. 7), ‘It was impos- 
sible to resist such a plea,—just as it is impossible now to recon- 
cile it with the Imperial disclaimer of all responsibility.’ But 
the reservation was little more than nominal. As a matter of 
fact no important step relating to native affairs was ever taken 
without the co-operation of the Colonial Ministers. The depend- 
ence on Parliament for money made this inevitable: 7000L 
a year had indeed been reserved by the Constitution-Act for this 
department, including the payment of magistrates, and this was 
placed on the Civil List. But of this (as Mr. Gorst points out, 
p- 199) 59007. had been already appropriated to the maintenance 
of native schools, &c., leaving the Governor dependent on Minis- 
ters for any money he might require in excess of 1100). The 
possession of the purse threw the virtual control into the hands 
of Ministers, while the repsonsibility remained with the Go- 
vernor. 

The right of withholding assent to an Act of the Legislature 
of course remained with the Imperial authorities. Mr. Sewell 
complains bitterly, and (as it seems to us) most unjustly and 
unfairly, of the exercise of this right in the case of the Land Bill 
of 1858. ‘The remedial measures,’ he says (p. 10), ‘ proposed 
by the colonists, the salutary nature of which was admitted, 
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were frustrated by the Colonial Office and its working staff in 
the colony.’ But this Act was entirely incompatible with the 
reservation just alluded to, the reasonableness of which he 
himself admits. And he does not mention that one principal 
reason of its rejection was that a tax of 10s. an acre was pro- 
posed to be laid upon all sales of land by the natives to the 
‘ Government, which practically would have had the effect of 
depriving them of a large proportion of the price they would be 
likely to get.* 

It is true, and yet not the whole truth, that the control of the 
Native Department was afterwards handed over to the colonists 
at their own request. As long as peace lasted they were 
clamorous for it, and the Home Government withheld it. In 
1862 the Administration of Mr. Fox asked for it, and this time 
it was granted. But no sooner had the Colonial Parliament met 
and discovered what their Ministers had done, than they unmis- 
takeably rejected the boon, and turned out the Ministers who 
had asked for it. Now, however, the Home Government de- 
clined to resume it, and the colony found itself by the act of its 
own Minister involved in a responsibility and obligations on 
which they had not reckoned, which in the interest of the Maoris 
ought not (in our opinion) to have been thrust upon them, and 
which must in reality always rest upon the Imperial Government 
till the last Maori is dead. 

To resume, then, it is clear beyond question that the desire of 
the New Plymouth settlers for the acquisition of land was not the 
cause of the dispute with William King which led to the Taranaki 
war. The cause, as we have seen, was a refusal to recognise 
usurped authority and a determination to protect the rights of a 
native subject. What can be less just, less in accordance with 
indisputable facts, than to suggest, as Lord Granville does in his 
despatch of the 21st of March, that the war arose out of ‘a great 
and not unnatural desire’ on the part of the colonists of New 
Plymouth ‘to acquire part of the neighbouring lands from the 
natives’? Is it strange that such a statement should have roused 
their indignation ? 

Most unfortunately, at the critical moment of the outbreak of 
disturbances the officer in command of the British troops proved 
to be in no way equal to the emergency. This circumstance is 
the main cause of its assuming formidable proportions instead of 
being at once put down. The unaccountable failure of the first 
operation—an attack by 240 of the Queen’s troops with artillery 





* See Lord Carnarvon’s Despatch of 18th May, 1859, Parl. Pap. N. Z., 1860, 
p. 171. 
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upon a stockade erected in a single night, without the usual out- 
works, and defended by only 80 Maories—was the fatal loss of an 
opportunity never again to be offered on such easy terms of 
crushing the evil in the bud. The natives themselves, no less 
than the settlers, were astonished. Horopapa, the son of the 
chief who commanded the stockade, afterwards admitted to 
the English that, if his father had been captured or killed, he 
should at once have surrendered with all his followers. A second 
disaster occurred owing to the inexcusable remissness of the 
same commanding officer, in spite of the Governor’s urgent 
remonstrances, in not keeping an appointment to support an 
attacking force with a reinforcement at the time arranged. This 
want of success spread the flame of rebellion. Young Maories 
belonging to friendly tribes who admitted the justice of our 
cause, came one by one to join the insurgents—at first for the 
mere love of fighting for fighting’s sake natural to savages, after- 
wards in larger numbers to avenge the deaths of relations who- 
had been killed, a duty paramount with them over all anterior 
considerations of right and wrong. 

In insisting on the exact and truthful recognition of the 
events which immediately caused and justified the Taranaki war, 
we are anxious not to ignore the fact that there was another 
influence at work which soon made itself felt, and afterwards 
became the prominent feature in the contest. The Maori King 
movement had its origin to some extent in the desire for the 
establishment of law and authority in regions too remote from 
British influence for the Queen’s jurisdiction to be more than 
nominal ; but to a much greater extent it was the expression of 
a deep-seated discontent at the slow but certain advance of the 
white man, a proud repudiation of the idea that the Maori was 
in any way his inferior, or doomed always to withdraw before 
him. The practical object aimed at was the prevention of any 
further sales of land by the Maories. It was in 1854 that the 
movement took definite shape, at a large meeting at Whanganui 
of the Waikato group of tribes. The principal Waikato chief 
Potatau, five or six years afterwards, became the first Maori 
King. The Governor from the first perceived the danger of the 
movement, but thought it best to ignore it, in the hope that it 
would die out of itself. In this hope he was encouraged by the 
fact that Potatau was friendly with the English, and especially 
with himself personally. He lived within five miles of Auckland, 
and through his favourable influence for some years no difficulties 
of importance arose, and there was no pretence of extending his 
authority beyond his own tribe. Even when the war broke out, 
there seemed at first no reason for supposing that the — 
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would take any part in it. But as time went on, William 
King, though not belonging to the tribe, aided by the ill-success 
of our first operations, contrived to inflame the more ardent pro- 
moters of the movement till he had induced the Waikato to take 
his own tribe and territory under the mana, or protection of the 
Maori King. Several of the Waikato now took part with him 
in the war. Potatau was obliged by his more violent followers 
to leave his house near Auckland, and to suspend his friendly 
relations with the Governor. From that time the King move- 
ment assumed an attitude which it was no longer possible to 
ignore. It claimed absolute co-equal and independent sovereignty 
within certain geographical boundaries, not only over the Waikato 
tribe and its immediate allies, but over other tribes. By ex- 
tending its mana over the Ngatiawa it asserted a right to inter- 
fere in the quarrels and to espouse the cause of any native tribe, 
no matter where or on what account. It boldly repudiated the 
Queen’s authority, and refused to allow the mails to pass through 
what it claimed as its territory without permission. Such preten- 
sions were obviously incompatible with carrying on the Govern- 
ment at all. Colonel Gore Browne (always, be it remembered, 
with the full concurrence of the Colonial’ Ministers) issued a pro- 
clamation declaring in plain terms their illegality and nullity. 
Before the effect of this proclamation could be ascertained, Sir 
George Grey unexpectedly arrived to succeed him. An attempt 
was then made, ignoring and covertly discrediting the more in- 
admissible claims of the King party, to utilise such elements of 
the movement as were harmless, by organising out of them a 
system of modified self-government for the tribe. A large sum 
of money was voted by the colony for this purpose, which no 
previous Governor had had at his disposal, and a number of 
natives were invested with official dignity and paid salaries, 
The whole scheme was interrupted by the breaking out afresh of 
the Taranaki war, in consequence of the refusal of the natives to 
restore Tataraimaka, an Bnglish settlement which they had 
seized during the war, and claimed by right of conquest. The 
Waikato at once took part in it, and became our principal 
antagonists. P 
What, then, is the meaning of Lord Granville’s despatch, 
where it says that ‘recognition of Maori authority’ is a ‘dis- 
tasteful remedy, which will not be resorted to while the colony 
continues to expect assistance from this country’? And again, 
when it says, ‘the leading tribe of the Maoris is scattered, the 
power of the others is broken’? The Waikato (as Sir George 
Grey pointed out in the correspondence with Sir F’, R. Sandford, 
published in the ‘Standard’ of 19th November), are not the 
; leading 
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leading tribe of the Maori. The Ngapuhi, thirty or forty years 
ago, conquered not only the Waikato, but the whole of the 
Northern Island. They look down upon them as an inferior 
and conquered tribe, and would scout the idea of exchanging our 
sovereignty for that of any Waikato chief. Sir F. R. Sandford 
explains that the words of the despatch did not contemplate the 
extension of the Maori King sovereignty over tribes which were 
unwilling to recognise it. Even if this be its meaning, the 
matter is not much mended ; for amongst the Waikato them- 
selves, and in the heart of the Maori King country, are tribes, or 
sub-tribes, which utterly repudiate his assumption of sove- 
reignty. William Naylor, for instance, was a Waikato chief who 
throughout was our faithful ally. To the fullest practicable extent 
the authority of the Maori King has been recognised. Any 
further or more absolute recognition of it as independent or co- 
equal with the sovereignty of the Queen, would tend to alienate 
rather than to satisfy the natives generally. It would be an 
absolute surrender of all that we have hitherto contended for, and 
as such would bring upon us the contempt of the whole Maori 
race. To acknowledge the Maori King as supreme irresponsible 
sovereign over his tribe, or group of tribes, would be like 
acknowledging the Fenian Head Centre as king of so much of 
Ireland as he could succeed in conquering. To acknowledge 
him as sovereign of all the Maories, would be as if the Emperor 
Napoleon were to acknowledge the Head Centre as King of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The reservation of an altogether independent native territory 
would have been possible, and, with all its drawbacks, probably 
desirable, thirty or even twenty years ago. A line might have 
been drawn beyond which the Queen’s writ would not have run, 
the Queen’s subjects have been without claim to protection, and 
the natives at liberty to kill or eat each other without any inter- 
ference, except such diplomatic interference as independent 
states may exercise on one another. It is easy to be wise by the 
light of subsequent events. But for the last fifteen years at least, 
though it was a favourite idea with more than one Governor, 
they have confessed with regret that it had become impossible, 
Englishmen had settled in the heart of the country, and planted 
their capital in the soil. Alliances had been made, and obliga- 
tions incurred, with tribes and sub-tribes in all parts of the 
island, No geographical line could be drawn which would not 
at the same time include that which should be excluded, and 
exclude that which should be included. 

What then is the policy pursued by the Colonial Government 
‘which the Home Government has always regarded as pregnant 
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with danger’? We know of none which is not, taken as a 
whole, in accordance with that which has again and again 
received the sanction of the Home Government. It is suggested 
that confiscations of native land have taken place to gratify the 
desires of the settlers. We believe the charge to be without 
foundation. Much as land is desired by them, they gain nothing 
by these confiscations. What is thus acquired, is either given as 
a reward to friendly tribes who have aided us, or parcelled out 
to military settlers. At any rate, as Mr. Sewell says, it is a 
damnosa hereditas, and is replete with possibilities of future 
bloodshed and loss. Why then are these confiscations carried 
out? Simply because they are the only available means of 
inflicting punishment upon the natives for attacks made upon 
the settlers, and of deterring others from doing the same. It 
may be true that no such plan of confiscation was carried out 
while the control of native affairs rested with the Imperial 
Government. But it is important to observe that the principle 
of a measure of this kind, though not initiated, was directly 
sanctioned, by the Home Government. In a despatch to Sir 
George Grey, dated 26th November, 1863, the Duke of New- 
castle says that he does not disapprove of the principle of 
confiscation as a punishment, though he declines to commit 
himself to, or to be responsible for, the application of the 
principle, ‘ which is a matter of great danger and delicacy.’ * 

As for the supposed connexion between the Taranaki war 
and the settlers’ desire for land, it is enough to remember that 
the amount in question was only 600 acres. The property of 
the Taranaki settlers destroyed in the first, comparatively short, 
war, is estimated by Mr. Gorst (p. 194) at 150,0002, an estimate 
which gives but a faint idea of the utter ruin to their prospects 
involved in the harrying of their farms. We are almost 
ashamed to notice the vulgar accusation sometimes urged, that 
the New Zealanders liked the war to be prolonged because it 
caused Imperial expenditure amongst them. Possibly—as people 
are liable to be selfish in New Zealand as elsewhere—there were 
traders in Auckland and elsewhere who did profit by the war 
and were pleased with its continuance. But it would be about 
as true to assert that this produced a prolongation of it, as that 
the cupidity of a few similarly disposed persons in Portsmouth 
or Plymouth prolonged the Crimean War. 

As to the comparative numbers of settlers and of natives, the 
figures quoted by Lord Granville and others are altogether 








* On this point see a correspondence published in the ‘ Times’ of 16th Oct., 
1869, in which Mr. Sewell, though substantially in the right, is unfortunately 
inaccurate, and overstates his case. Z 
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beside the mark, because they include the Middle Island where 
two-thirds of the English live, and where they have no more to 
do with the war, except as regards the incidence of taxation, 
than if they were in Australia. The settlers do, however, even 
in the Northern Island, considerably outnumber the natives, 
But what of that? Almost every man among the Maori is an 
armed soldier, fond of fighting for its own sake. Issuing from 
fastnesses to which they can seldom be followed, they can attack 
the settlers in detail. Being for the most part without occu- 
pation, war scarcely interferes with their ordinary mode of life, 
They can subsist on very little food, and on a campaign can, if 
necessary, dispense altogether with supplies and live on fern- 
root. Combined, and in the open plain, the settlers can and do 
beat them ; and if the colonists had nothing to do but to fight, 
they would not ask for assistance. But concentration in one 
place is ruin to property elsewhere. All the wealth that a 
settler has is his farm. If he leaves it and it is harried, he is 
a ruined man, with no longer any stake in the colony to fight 
for, or means with which to pay taxes for others to fight. In 
one instance a settler had sunk his whole capital of 12,000/. in 
his farm. It was the perfection of a home, and he remained on 
it at the risk of his life after his neighbours had taken refuge in 
the settlement. At last he had to go. The farm was harried, 
and he was glad to accept the offer to become an orderly at 
2s. 6d.aday. Nor was this an exceptional case. 

A few months ago the colonists of the Northern Island were, 
in the opinion of those best qualified to judge, in a position of 
great peril, if not of absolute extremity. The English public, 
unimaginative and steeped in the smooth uneventful current of 
civilised life, have been incapable of realising the urgency of the 
danger. Of late, indeed, the position of affairs has improved. The 
last mail especially brought the good news of successes gained over 
the insurgents, and of increasing hopefulness exceeding antici- 
pation. But it is much too soon to say that the danger is over 
even for the time. At the last dates Lord Granville’s policy had 
not been fully disclosed, much less carried out. The 18th Regi- 
ment was still there. And even if the immediate crisis were to 
pass over, the permanent insecurity remains, True it is—and 
perhaps the colonists may have ignored this more than they 
ought—that it was at their own request originally that the recall 
of the British troops was resolved on. Mr. Weld and his 
colleagues inaugurated the ‘self-reliant’ policy. The expense of 
the troops pressed heavily on them, and they thought they could 
do without them. Experience has shown that they were wrong. 
They admit it. Are we to twit them with that? Even if it 
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were just, is it generous, when they come to us, their fellow- 
countrymen, in their extremity, to give them a stone instead of 
bread, and to read them a homily about ‘adjusting their policy 
to their own resources ;’ to say to them ‘we will not help you, 
at least not till you mend your ways and behave-as we in 
England know how to behave’? Imagine the mail, eagerly 
expected as it is from month to month—announced after the 
vessel has been first sighted on the horizon, at every fresh stage 
of its approach by some different signal flag—bringing such a 
message as this from the old home! It comes, perhaps, as 
Lord Granville’s first despatch did, without having been first 
published in England, and therefore uncontroverted and un- 
criticised. It is the only indication of the light in which their 
case is viewed in England, of how much sympathy there is for 
them there. This they have to brood over for a month, probably 
for many months, before any new aspect taken of their case 
reaches them. Is it strange if a vague but deep feeling is 
growing up that they are meeting with harsh treatment ? 

Justice as well as charity bid us address our fellow-countrymen 
in a different tone from this. Is not every rich man in England 
richer, every poor man better paid and oftener employed, because 
some two hundred thousand people had the courage and enter- 
prise to go there instead of staying here to crowd and jostle each 
other towards the workhouse doors? Is there no debt of grati- 
tude due for this? It may be said that it is self-interest, and not 
a pure motive of patriotism which in each instance prompts men 
to emigrate. But in all but the basest men, other and higher 
motives are too closely interwoven with self-interest ever to 
allow it to act alone. A recruit takes the shilling out of self- 
interest perhaps, but if hard service comes, and the part the 
soldier has to play is out of all proportion to the remuneration he 
receives, we acknowledge our obligations, if not always substanti- 
ally, at least by admitting that he is entitled to our gratitude. If 
the difficulties the colonists have had to contend with have been 
greater than could have been foreseen, if they have been increased 
by mistakes for which the English Government has been in part 
to blame, have they not a claim to our assistance ? 

They do not ask for much, A British regiment to garrison 
the chief settlements, for the sake of the prestige it brings rather 
than for service ; the Imperial guarantee to a loan for a million 
and a half; leave to raise a force in England or elsewhere, to be 
commanded by officers who might volunteer from the British 
Army with the privilege of retaining their rank, without which 
no tolerable officers would be procurable. Without the Imperial 
guarantee the high rate of interest they would have to pay would 
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press very heavily upon them. To the Imperial finances the 
burden would be little more than imaginary. It takes some faith 
in abstract principles (as Mr. Lowe said of the shilling duty on 
corn) to believe that it would make any difference at all. 

In double government and divided responsibility, there are no 
doubt great difficulties. Whether the Northern Island would, 
for the sake of the advantages of the undivided rule of one com- 
petent man, for a period consent to the suspension of constitu- 
tional government we cannot say. ‘That of course would be the 
easiest solution. But if that is not possible, the difficulties of 
double government must be faced and met. Any Imperial 
authority, any political influence superior to the miserable and 
petty party jealousies which too often distract our colonies, is 
better than nothing. The colonists, even those who are most im- 
patient of Imperial interference, in their wiser moments admit 
its immense value. It would be difficult to conceive of a king- 
dom more divided against itself than the Northern Island was 
ten yearsago. In the House of Assembly, two parties separated 
chiefly by personal jealousies. Amongst the white men, one 
sma]] but influential party supporting by speech and by writing, 
and that not scrupulously or with moderation, the cause of the 
Maoris, even after they were in open rebellion. Another and a 
larger party, clamorous against the plainest acts of justice or 
mercy towards them. An army under a commander responsible 
to and removable by the Home Government alone. A few ships 
of war equally independent. A Colonial Parliament, with the 
power to give or withhold at any moment the supplies for kee 
ing the whole machinery going. Lastly, a Governor responsible 
for all. Assuredly there was need of all the judicial impar- 
tiality, the ripe and varied experience, the official prestige, which 
none but an Imperial officer could possess, to steer a true course 
amongst such rocks as these. 

Nor should the colonists forget that English blood has been 
shed not sparingly, and with less prospect of military honour 
than is generally a soldier’s compensation, in a quarrel which was 
indeed Imperial, but in which, as Lord Granville says truly, the 
material stake immediately at issue was theirs alone. Much has 
been done by the mother country for the colony. Much ought (in 
our opinion) to continue to be done, not because a debtor’ and 
creditor account may be made to show a balance on one side or 
the other, but because it is the duty of the State to protect its 
members, to supply wants which have arisen from the inevitable 
pressure of circumstances, none the less at the extremities than 
at the heart of the Empire. 

Amongst other subjects of the Crown, the unfortunate Maori 

must 
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must not be forgotten. On the whole we believe he has been 
well treated by the white man, chiefly no doubt because he was 
too formidable to be trifled with. The conflicts of the last nine 
years have left bitter feeling behind ; and at all times inevitable 
soreness springs from the contact of civilised man with the 
savage. Their laws and customs are hopelessly incompatible. A 
native brings his corn, all the wealth that he possesses, to a white 
settlement, and sells it to the miller. The miller defers payment 
for a few days, grinds the corn, parts with it, and goes bankrupt. 
The Maori has to return home without a shilling, gnashing his 
teeth at the Pakeha’s justice. On the other hand, a settler gets a 
verdict, for a debt, against a Maori who will not pay. He asks 
for execution on his goods, and is told that it would involve a 
native war. He goes without his money, cursing the niggers 
and their friends, The extinction of the native race, from causes 
which cannot be prevented, is only a matter of time. As they 
become weak in numbers and strength, the time will come when 
the settlers will be too strong for them to resist successfully, yet 
too weak to afford to use a victory mercifully ; for none are so 
cruel when in power as the weak. The Auckland mob once 
reversed the Royal Arms all over the town, because the Governor 
issued a proclamation promising pardon to the insurgent Maories 
who would return to their allegiance. The local press loaded 
him with abuse for enjoining courtesy instead of insult to the 
friendly natives. Mr. Fox, the versatile leader of the ultra- 
Democratic party, at one time could hardly find words to express 
his hostility to the natives, though afterwards he found it advis- 
able to adopt a different tone. The colony cannot hope always 
to have men of the calibre of Mr. C. W. Richmond, or (in a 
different way) of Mr. McLean, always conducting their affairs. 
We have already expressed our opinion that the Imperial 
Government cannot in justice withdraw from the obligations 
of the treaty of Waitangi. Is it right that these obligations 
should be transferred unreservedly to the settlers, that the heirs 
expectant should be also the trustees ? 

We have dwelt at what may seem disproportionate length on 
New Zealand in its relations with the mother-country, rather 


’ than on the larger and older colonies of Australia, because it is 


with reference to New Zealand that action will probably first 
be taken which will raise the question of the connexion. with 
the colonies generally. In one respect, the case of New Zealand 
is easier to deal with, because it still confessedly needs our 
assistance. In the case of most of the other colonies, we have 
already conceded almost everything that could be asked for, 
making no stipulation in return, The English public are at last 
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beginning to inquire whether the unconditional surrender of the 
vast Crown lands of Australia, without any sufficient security 
for their just use and distribution, or for their application for 
the encouragement of immigration, was not an act of carelessness 
and of unworthy shrinking from responsibility on the part of the 
English Government and Parliament. In New South Wales, 
the population is rather more than one to the square mile; in 
South Australia about two-fifths of a person; and in Victoria, 
by far the most populous of the group, and with comparatively 
little land which is not available for some purpose, between 
seven and eight. Is all this, it is asked, the property of the 
few Englishmen who are dotted over it, or is it the inheritance 
of the whole English nation, whose officers first discovered it 
and with whose money settlements were first established? Un- 
fortunately, it is too late now to ask these questions. If the 
Crown lands were always or generally satisfactorily and econo- 
mically managed, if immigration were always encouraged (as 
just at the present time, on the whole, is the case) comparatively 
little harm would have been done. But this has not always 
been so. Immigration has been covertly discouraged, and we 
have no security that it may not be again. Wasteful and im- 
provident systems of granting land have prevailed. For instance, 
in Victoria land has been granted, nominally for agricultural 
purposes, in blocks of 640 acres each, allotted by the chance of 
the ballot to almost any applicant, and in most cases to men 
without any capital to farm it. Jobbing in land and place 
hunting has made the Legislature too often venal and corrupt. 
A protective tariff impedes the introduction of English manu- 
factures. Pointing to these facts, the advocates of separation 
ask, ‘If these things can be done without England’s leave being 
asked, why not separate at once?’ 

The obvious answer is, that the bond of union having become 
too attenuated already is no reason for dissolving it altogether. 
The bargain may be one-sided, but that is not reason enough 
for breaking it, as long as advantages to both parties arise from 
it. Even from the mere money point of view, the military and 
other expenses of the colonies in excess of what they contribute 
are a mere trifle compared with the pecuniary advantages which 
their retention affords to this country. We cannot stop to argue 
the point, but we believe it is generally (though not universally) 
admitted that, other advantages being equal, or nearly equal, 
trade follows the flag. Trade being carried on almost entirely 
by vessels owned in England, a naval force would, in case of 
separation, still be needed for their protection. And in the event 
of war between England and another Power, the Australian 
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harbours would be neutral ports, where enemy’s ships would be 
admitted to coal and refit, and whence they could issue to prey 
upon our commerce. At present, the tendency of the Australian 
colonies seems to be rather towards divergence from one another 
than towards any real confederation. Jealousies and differences, 
apparent already, would assuredly be aggravated by the removal 

of the common sovereignty which unites them. 
| Intellectually, morally, and socially, anything which checks 
the circulation from the heart to the extremities of civilisation 
is a calamity. The nomination of officials from among the 
colonists, instead of from England, was a right and necessary 
change. But, along with other causes, it has had the effect of 
confining emigration to a comparatively uneducated class more 
completely than was formerly the case. Universities and col- 
leges, founded and liberally endowed, are scarcely made use of 
as they deserve to be by the young colonists. Really eminent 
scholars—there is at least one, at Sydney, of European repu- 
tation—sometimes can scarcely get pupils to teach, for com- 
mercial interests absorb all others. It is difficult for a man in Eng- 
land, who may have friends enough at hand to have one for each 
ticular chord of his nature that may be vibrating, to imagine 
ow bitter in the life of an old settler, as the power and need for 
constant exertion diminishes, may he the sense of isolation which 
comes over him. In material comforts he may have little left to 
desire. But a man’s life does not consist in the abundance of the 
things which he possesses, Politically, intellectually, socially, he 
is conscious of being in a closer atmosphere than he was born in. 
Colonial politics seem to him petty and wearisome. Facts and 
ideas which are learnt in old countries unconsciously, as though 
part of the air we breathe, his children have to learn, if at all, 
imperfectly, laboriously, by strong effort of the imagination. 
He does not return to England, because he has found, perhaps, 
that old friends, whom he has for twenty years been longing to 
see again, wiil just look up from a newspaper and greet him as 
if he had been away a week. And so he cherishes in his soli- 
tude the old memories, the old associations, as things very 
precious to him, In these things we do not speak at random or 
on the report of others. Again and again we have seen proofs 
of the value set upon a chance link with England. A member 
of a family who is in the Navy will be an oracle, an Admirable 
Crichton, among his family. He stimulates their eagerness to 
welcome all that comes from ‘home,’ and he does not yield a 
whit in the pride he takes in his colony. The colony is to him 
what his county is to a Yorkshireman. Are impulses and in- 
instincts such as these to be ignored or quenched ? 
' We 
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We do not underestimate the immense difficulty of the re- 
adjustment of our colonial relations at this eleventh hour. As 
Lord Grey has pointed out, there must be some reciprocity in 
them. The colonists, if they wish to retain the privileges, must 
bear their share of the burdens, of British citizenship. Our belief 
and hope is that the party in the Australian colonies which 
prefers isolation, protection, or ‘ parochialism,’ to immigration, 
free-trade, and such relations as can alone permanently secure 
union under a common sovereignty, will prove to be a noisy 
rather than an influential one. The Home Government have 
still power for good, if they will only use it. Mr. Cardwell’s 
firmness in the matter of Sir Charles Darling’s recall, in the 
teeth of the clamour raised by the party then in the majority in 
Victoria, produced the best effects, and was entirely approved in 
Australia generally. 

It was proposed by some of the colonies to send home Com- 
missioners to discuss the expediency of placing our relations 
with them on a better footing. We learn with great regret that 
the English Government * has discouraged their coming. Some 
machinery by which the voice of each colony could be heard by 
the Imperial Government seems to us to be most desirable. The 
objections to giving them representatives in the English House 
of Commons appear to be insuperable. They would be too few 
in number to carry any weight on a division. Their distance 
from their constituents would make their election or re-election at 
periods of uncertain length exceedingly inconvenient. A more 
practicable scheme which has been suggested is the institution 
of a Colonial Board, to assist and inform the Colonial Secretary, 
and to bear to him a relation more or less analogous to that 
which the present Council for India bears to the Minister for 
India, The Board might be composed partly of nominees of the 
Home Government, who would probably be ex-Governors of 
colonies, but principally of Commissioners from colonies or 
groups of colonies, appointed for a period of years at least 
sufficient to give them an insight into their duties. To keep the 
number of the Board within working limits, several colonies 
would have to be grouped, but they would gain by increased 
collective weight what they would lose individually. The 
responsibility would of course rest, as before, on the Colonial 
Minister ; but at least there would be additional security for his 
being provided with proper information. We confess we have 
no patience with those who adduce the mistakes of the Colonial 
Office as a reason for throwing away the colonies. 








* By a despatch dated 8th Sept., 1869, published in the ‘ Times’ of 17th Dec. 
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But we are far from wishing to propound any one particular 
scheme, any ‘ Morison’s Pill’ as a panacea. In what we have 
written we have striven merely to contribute our mite of labour 
towards cleansing the Augean stable of ignorance, indifference, 
and misrepresentation, which is choking the approaches to this 
weighty question. Without dogmatism, the importance may be 
insisted upon of always having at the head of the Colonial Office 
a Minister with special knowledge of his department, and oppor- 
tunity to devote himself exclusively to it. We must protest, 
too, against the principle of appointing to the most important 
Governorships political partisans wholly destitute of the requisite 
experience, to the exclusion of men of tried qualifications, 

The empire is in danger of crumbling to fragments from sheer 
neglect and indifference. Surely some effort will be made to 
save it before it is too late. Two at least among leading states- 
men—Lord Grey and Lord Carnarvon—have given indications 
that they appreciate the gravity of the occasion. In contrast 
with the partial and one-sided views taken on the two opposite 
sides of the New Zealand question, it is refreshing to note the 
accuracy and breadth of Lord Carnarvon’s treatment of it in his 
letter of 5th of November, Avoiding unavailing criticism of 
measures which cannot be rescinded, he has addressed himself 
simply to what is still practicable. We know of no sum- 
mary of the present aspect of the New Zealand question 
which in our opinion is so succinct, so true, and so judicially 
impartial as this, Lord Grey and Lord Carnarvon in some 
measure represent sections of political parties nearly allied in 
opinion, whose concerted action would be most natural, and 
whose pressure upon the present Government would be a valu- 
able counterpoise to that of the more destructive section of minis- 
terial adherents. In their hands the question could not be 
degraded into a handle to be used for factious purposes. Indeed 
it could scarcely be made such, for, from Mr. Adderley’s pam- 
phlet, it would appear that the late Government’s colonial policy 
was as destructive as that of their opponents. 

From more than one quarter are arising complaints, remon- 
strances, and pleadings. They are, indeed, confused, incoherent, 
and discordant ; but there is a solid substratum of real meaning 
in them. The time is past for answering: ‘Gentlemen, till you 
are agreed among yourselves as to what you want, we, the 
Government, will do nothing. We are here to float on the wave 
of public opinion, not to move save whither it carries us. We 
can destroy, if that is what you want, there is but one way of 
doing that ; but to sustain, to build up—that is a hard business, 
and there are many ways.’ Against any such shrinking from 
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responsibility, any such degrading conception of the functions of 
Government, we strenuously and earnestly protest. To lead, 


not to be driven; to give form and expression to right and 


genuine impulses, not to ignore them or to drift amongst them ; 
to discern and seize the latent elements of union, not of disunion ; 
is the true ambition of a statesman. 
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wi is the Infallibility of the Pope? Who are the 


advocates of the dogma? Why has the present time 


been chosen for defining it by a formal act of the Church—in 
other words, for declaring it an article of faith to be professed eh 
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all Christians, under pain of damnation? These are questions 
which for many reasons require a definite answer. 

The writers, who have been foremost in advocating the Infalli- 
bility of the Pope, and whose works are placed at the head of 
the present article, are all, with one exception, Jesuits or neo- 
Catholics, and some both. The episcopate is represented by a 
neo-Catholic: the laity by a neo-Catholic: the religious orders 
that are not Jesuits by two neo-Catholics of the Oratory (we 
class them together in spite of their gentle disclaimers, as not 
really discordant) : the Jesuits themselves are particoloured, their 
order having been largely recruited from the neo-Catholic 
section. Dr. Murray, finally, who prides himself on having 
adhered to the method of the schools—in which every argument 
is mercilessly squeezed into syllogistic form, and met with an 
eternal ‘ distinguo majorem,’ or ‘nego minorem,’ whenever it hits 
hard, may be described as having been specially retained to 
moderate between old and new Catholicism, and to put new 
wine into old bottles in a way to preserve both. 

These nine therefore—four Jesuits and five not: five neo- 
Catholics and four not: eight learners, and one teacher, by his 
own confession a teacher of heresy not many years since—claim 
to anticipate the mind of the Church, the Catholic Church of all 
ages and land sin their estimate, and to influence and precipitate 
its decision on a point which neither Pope nor Council ever has 
been impressed with the wisdom of propounding dogmatically 
till now: but which according to them Christ in reality re- 
vealed as of faith to His disciples in founding His Church. 

Of course these writers will not allow that they stand alone. 
We do not assert it. They have their surroundings: and they 
have their organs ; but when both are analysed, it is not more 
certain that oxygen and hydrogen blended together in their 
respective proportions form water, than that neo-Catholics and 
Jesuits are the joint constituents of the Ultramontane school re- 
ae by these writers. The wire-pullers of the ‘ Dublin 

view’ and ‘Tablet’ as now published in England, of the 
‘Univers’ in France, of the ‘ Laacher Stimmen’ in Austria, the 
*Katholik’ at Mayence, and the ‘Civilta Cattolica’ in Rome, 
rather court notoriety than preserve their incognito ; and the ear- 
liest of them started into existence within memory. No catechism, 
no theological manual of the last generation, avows their opinions. 
Their opinions have been growing into shape separately for 
years; but it was not till recently that they found expression in 
a collective form. There were 2500 Jesuits in 1838; they have 
more than trebled since then: multitudes of those now consti- 
tuting the ‘ecclesia docens’ have been trained in their schools ; 
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as a general rule, their schools, their churches, and their retreats, 
are the best organised and most frequented of all; and of all 
works on self-discipline from a Roman Catholic point of view, 
the spiritual exercises of St. Ignatius, their founder, are the most 
widely used. There has been plenty of time and opportunity 
therefore for a process of assimilation to have been established 
in the religious world towards their principles, But a distinc- 
tion must be drawn between the Jesuits at head-quarters, that is 
at Rome, and in the provinces. The Jesuits in the provinces 
are mostly occupied with the cure of souls, discharging the 
duties of missionaries, spiritual guides, or schoolmasters. These 
avocations necessarily absorb much of their time, and conse- 
quently they are prevented becoming as learned as they used to 
be ; but then, having less to do with politics than they ever 
had, they can devote themselves more undividedly to their 
religious duties than at any former time, and thus have become 
more spiritual. Political opinions they naturally cannot avoid 
forming, as intelligent observers, wherever they are ; but they 
seem free to form them ‘ ad libitum’; nor is it essential for the 
Jesuits of Ireland, England, and France to be of the same mind 
on each political question of the day in their respective provinces. 
Woe betide them only, should they take upon themselves to 
differ from their brethren at head-quarters on any question that 
concerns them there! The absolutism against which Mariana 
protested so vehemently in his curious and scarce work on the 
defects in the government in his Order* has become a habit 
of 300 years’ standing : and these are not days in which religious 
bodies that have any care for their own continuance can afford 
to split upon fundamental principles. The society never existed 
but with its head-quarters in Rome: and the General of the 
Jesuits anywhere a than in Rome would be to the Society, 
what the Pope anywhere else than in Rome would be to the 
Roman Catholic Church, The Jesuits in the provinces are 
therefore bound hand and foot to the Jesuits of Rome—who, 
besides, constitute the pick of the whole body; and the Jesuits 
of Rome to the exigencies of their position there. They are 
well assured that the preservation of their entire property depends 
on the maintenance of things as they are: and therefore though 
no part of the ‘Curia’ themselves, and without any love lost 





* ‘Des go défauts qui sont en la forme du gouvernement des Jésuites,’ 
printed at Paris in 1625, but with the place suppressed in the title-page ; then in 
vol. ii. of the ‘ Mercure Jésuitique.’ The Jesuits got it condemned in 1631, but 
not as being the work of a Jesuit. In the Spanish edition of 1768 are some 
reluctant witnesses from the Jesuits themselves, both to its authorship and its 
positions in general. 
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between them and the Cardinal Secretary, nevertheless to the 
outsider they must always appear animated by the same prin- 
ciples ; professors of such unmixed and uncompromising Toryism 
as was unknown in England even under the Stuarts. The 
question of the temporal power of the Pope they can no longer 
afford to see treated as an open question, they must battle for it 
with their lives; all that they have in the world would not be 
worth a day’s purchase when that is gone. Hence they have 
come to regard it as a dogma which it would be heresy to deny : 
as such they have pressed it, wherever their influence extends ; 
as such it has been accepted by the new school. Papal infalli- 
bility, for the fulness with which it is professed in the same 
school, is not indebted half so much to the Jesuits as to the neo- 
Catholics. Those who for the best part of their lives had been 
accustomed to think and speak of the Pope as the Man of Sin, on 
discovering their mistake fell on their knees before him as the 
vice-gerent of God: those who had come to consider themselves 
the most miserable of all men for having in early life taken their 
stand on the principle of private judgment, and upheld reason as 
a safe guide in matters of faith, said, ‘What a magnificent 
thing it would be for mankind in these latter days to have a 
teacher on earth, easy of access and patent to all, who can never 
err:’ and they had hardly said this, before their enthusiasm 
exclaimed in the same breath, ‘Why, there he sits enthroned in 
the Vatican !’ 

Such, then, is the school with which we are concerned. Its 
political development is due to the Jesuits of Rome ; its religious 
or ecclesiastical to the neo-Catholics of the last thirty years. 
The two events that had most to do with its formation were 
De Rossi's assassination and Dr. Newman’s secession. One 
part of its history begins with the return of the Pope from 
Gaeta: and whether it has already culminated, or has yet to 
culminate in the Council now sitting, remains to be seen. One 
after another, the horizon is studded with writers in defence of 
the Syllabus and Encyclic, all writing S.J. after their names. 
Nobody suspects the Pope of having composed these documents ; 
it has taken years to educate him into accepting them: had De 
Rossi lived to complete his task, they would never have been 
written at all. Even now his Holiness allows two different inter- 
pretations of them to be current, and will not say which he prefers 
himself. Will they be accepted at all by the Council in any 
sense; will they be accepted in the sense designed by their 
authors? The extent of their acceptance their authors are well 
aware must depend upon the extent to which papal infallibility 
can be probubilised by the neo-Catholics ; and the neo-Catholics, 
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on their side, well know they can hope to carry nothing without 
the Jesuits. Each goes beyond the other in advocating its own 
favourite dogma; but as neither can expect to be successful 
unless both are, each is prepared to defend the position of the 
other as its own, 

Why is it that Dr. Ward is found arguing in favour of the 
doctrines of the Syllabus and Encyclic? Not, certainly, because 
he holds, or ever held, such doctrines himself by choice; but 
because he believes in the absolute infallibility of the Pope 
who promulgated them. Why do the editors of the ‘ Civilta’ 
laud Archbishop Manning’s utterances on papal infallibility, so 
far in advance of the teaching of Father Perrone, but because they 
feel that if the Archbishop can maintain his ground, the Pope 
will shortly be able to pronounce upon the doctrine of his tem- 
poral power, in a way to necessitate its acceptance and advocacy 
by all, under pain of damnation? 

Just at this point it was that the Court of Rome fell in, and 
headed the demonstration. Cautious and procrastinating in general, 
it felt that the moment had come for it to act with decision and 

romptitude, or accept the alternative for certain of losing all. 

t never had placed any such faith in either Jesuits or neo- 

Catholics previously to this as to trust them implicitly ; but being 
reduced to its last card, and obliged to play or throw up the 
game, it not merely secured their services, but departed from 
its usual reticence so far as to let its own wishes be known. A 
special advantage, it has been for some time whispering in epis- 
copal circles, might accrue from the course proposed, The strip 
of territory remaining; to ‘he Pope might be made doubly sure to 
him, by a new charter ir“uitely more durable than parchment, 
could it be but engraved ur he consciences of successive ages once 
for all, That the tempor ities of the Pope should be matter 
of life and death to his Court is not surprising. A celibate 
bishop might live in affluence on what a Court would starve. 
Shorn of his revenues, his first step would be to break up his 
establishment, and where would those who had been educated 
in a system so peculiar go for employment? The Roman 
Curialist disestablished is a fell prospect; hence the mainte- 
nance of the last Prince-Bishop is already part of his creed, 
why not part of the creed of the Church as well? All other 
means have been tried and failed. Even the ‘non possumus’ of 
the reigning Pope cannot bind his successors, Seven years 
ago the bishops were pointedly reminded of that other clause in 
their oath, binding them ‘to assist the Pope to retain and defend 
the royalties of St. Peter against all comers ;’ and their answer 
was, ‘We recognise the civil princedom of the Holy See as a 
thing 
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thing necessary, and manifestly instituted by the Providence of 
God, nor do we hesitate to declare that, in the present state of 
affairs, that civil princedom is required for the good and free 
government of the Church and of souls.’ This was as much as 
they could be brought to say, and it was not enough. The world 
went on as though they had never spoken. Nobody was roused 
into action by what they said. They limited their statement to 
actualities, and would not pronounce upon eventualities. Neither 
the Curialists, nor the editors of the ‘Civilta Cattolica’ could 
have considered their property worth a year’s more purchase 
after the bishops had spoken than it was before. Stronger argu- 
ments must be tried if it was to be saved at all. Let papal 
infallibility be declared a dogma, and let the first utterance of 
the infallible Pope be to declare his temporal princedom a matter 
of faith likewise, or the next thing to it, ‘so that the denial of it 
would involve great sin;’ then, among the 200,000,000 of his 
obedient children, would there not always be some hundred 
thousand at least ready to shed their blood for what had thus 
authoritatively been imposed on their consciences ? 


‘ You will all remember,’ says Archbishop Manning to his clergy,* 
‘when the intention {of holding this Council] was first made known. 
It was when the two years of the convention were expiring; when 
all human help was departing from him, and men thought the time was 
come for the downfall of the temporal power. The French armies were 
to be withdrawn in December, 1866. Then it was that the Holy 
Father invited the bishops of the world to surround him in Rome, in 
June, 1867... 


And Dr. Weninger to the same effect :— 


‘If up to this the Church, enlightened and directed by the Holy 
Ghost, has not deemed it expedient to define this right and privilege 
of the Roman Pontiff, it does not follow that the time will never come, 
and that the present may not be the very one that will induce her to 
do so. And indeed some circumstances might lead us to suppose so, 
when we consider that the enemies of the Church now, more than 
ever, direct their principal fury against the authority of the Pope. 
In trying to deprive him of his temporal sovereignty, they really try 
to weaken his spiritual authority. It would seem, therefore, that 
everything should be done to strengthen his position, especially in his 
spiritual dominion.’ ¢ 

Hence ‘the 500 bishops’ who ‘surrounded’ him on the cen- 
tenary, in enumerating the various objects for which they had 
prayed five years before, took particular care to mention his 
‘civil princedom ’ first; ‘led by this faith and these feelings, 
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most Holy Father... we rendered our due testimony to the 
sublime office you bear, and gave public expression to our 
prayers for you, for your civil princedom, and the cause of 
right and religion.’* They had taken their cue from his Allo- 
cution, and this had, of course, been arranged for him. Cardinal 
Antonelli, we are told by the ‘ Dublin Review,’ + acting avow- 
edly as Pius IX.’s mouthpiece, sent to all bishops the well- 
known Syllabus, in which it is declared that all Catholics are 
bound (debent) to hold most firmly that doctrine concerning the 
Roman Pontiff’s civil princedom which is clearly laid down in 
six pontifical acts there mentioned. In these Acts Pius IX. 
teaches, that this princedom was ordered by Divine Providence, 
that the Pope might have that liberty which is required for his 
spiritual office (No. 1); which is necessary for the flock’s salva- 
tion (No. 2); that the princedom has a spiritual character from 
its relation to the Church’s good (No. 3); that all Catholics 
should unite against any effort to overthrow it (No. 4); that the 
aggressive acts of its assailants are, de jure, plainly null and 
void (No. 5); that Victor Emmanuel’s spoliation of the Roman 
territory was nefarious and sacrilegious (No. 6).’ In the same 
way, ‘Cardinal Caterini writing by Pius 1X.’s command,’ to a 
priest who had denied ‘the necessity and fitness’ of the Pope’s 
civil princedom, enlarges on the inviolability, fitness, and neces- 
sity—the strict necessity,—of this princedom. He urges that 
the doctrine rejected by the priest in question had been taught 
by the Roman Pontiff and the bishops; in other words, by the 
whole Catholic Church, and that to reject it is to incur the 
dread sentence pronounced on those who refuse to hear the 
Church. The Curia supports the Syllabus, because the Syllabus 
supports the Curia. 

Such is the veritable character of the school before which this 
council of 700 prelates, originally summoned, we believe, to 
devise means for re-uniting Christendom, is expected to fall 
prostrate. It is a coalition, in fact, rather than a school; a 
struggle for temporalities under the mask of principles ; a stroke 
of diplomacy to save a patrimony. The Court of Rome for 
once went hand-in-hand with the Roman Jesuits; the Roman 
Jesuits issued the met d’ordre to their brethren in the provinces; 
all the fiery zeal that was beginning to burn feebly for want of 
materials for combustion in neo-Catholic circles, was fanned 
into fervid writing; and all the hectoring that could safely be 
ventured upon was administered to those who stood aloof, looked 
coldly upon, or opposed the movement. In some places even 





* «Centenary,’ p. 31. + July, 1869, p. 231. 
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the confessional is said to have been employed for the purpose 
of enlisting associates among the laity. Persons were encouraged 
to bind themselves by a secret oath, to assist in promoting the 
favourite dogma by all the means at their command. No wonder 
that, as the Council approached, their friends and followers should 
have become more and more outspoken. But it has been a fatal 
mistake in their policy to have claimed for themselves and their 
principles, so long beforehand, a representative character which 
they never possessed. 

To judge from the numbers who subscribe to them,’ the 
assimilating powers of their organs cannot be great; on the 
inordinateness of their avowed principles we shall dilate pre- 
sently, when we have stated them first in their own language, 
explained wherever necessary from their own works. 


‘It is an article of the Catholic faith, says Father Knox, ‘that the 
bishops of the universal Church, under the Pope, are infallible in 
their pronouncements, when they speak as teachers of the faith to the 
flock of Christ. It matters not whether they teach collectively, as 
they do when they are assembled in Ecumenical Council, or whether 
they address individually the several portions entrusted to each. What 
they all teach in either way is infallibly the truth, provided always 
that their teaching is in strict conformity with the teaching of the 
sovereign Pontiff, their head. Pertinaciously to deny this would be 
to incur the guilt of heresy, and to forfeit the hope and name of 
Christian. It is not, however, of faith that the Pope alone is infallible 
—that is to say, it does not involve the sin of heresy to deny the per- 
sonal infallibility of the Pope. For the doctrine of the papal infalli- 
bility has not as yet been formally declared by the Church to be a 
dogma of the faith, and contained in the revealed deposit. But there 
are many truths of which we may be certain, though we cannot have 
the highest kind of certainty concerning them, that of divine faith. 
And again, there are doctrines which the Church, for prudential rea- 
sons, may not have seen fit to brand by a distinct sentence as erro- 
neous; but about which she has so clearly manifested her mind that 
she cannot be said to regard them even as tolerated. Suchaone... 
is the opinion denying the Pope’s personal infallibility. . .* 


Father Knox’s reading of history is that this opinion was un- 
known till the fifteenth century, when it was evoked by the 
Western schism, in which, ‘even the learned and holy were 
divided as to the question of fact, which of the rival claimants 
of the papal dignity was the true Pope.’ That everybody, till 
then, believed the contrary ; that ‘it took root almost solely in 
France ;’ that it culminated in the 4th of the Gallican Articles 
of 1682, which runs thus: ‘In questions of faith the principal 
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part belongs to the sovereign Pontiff, and his decrees concern all 
and singular Churches; but his judgment is not unreformable, 
unless the consent of the Church be added thereunto.’ That it 
was in that shape forthwith ‘reprobated by the Holy See; and 
that after the address published by Pius IX. to the bishops of 
the Church on his accession, and accepted by them, ‘it is im- 
possible to feel respect for Gallicanism’ (by which he means 
this opinion) ‘or to treat it as a tolerated doctrine. The sove- 
reign pontiffs repudiate it. The Catholic episcopate practically 
rejects it. The greatest theologians qualify it as in their opinion 
indirectly opposed to the revealed faith. It is hardly to be met 
with even in the schools. The only persons who still advocate 
it are politicians and statesmen who unhappily know too well its 
value as a vantage ground whence to assail the Church. Let us 
leave it to them. As for ourselves, we will not fear to profess 
with the vast majority of Catholics everywhere, with the bishops 
of the Church and with the Roman pontiffs, that the Vicar of 
Christ is personally infallible, whenever, as our Divinely ap- 

inted pastor, he feeds and teaches the universal flock.’ * 

This, then, is their position up to the point at which we have 
arrived, and we shall do well to stop and take breath here, as 
we have some way further to go. The infallibility of the Pope 
has been a revealed doctrine from the first; had never been 
denied or called in question till the fifteenth century ; has been 
asserted over and over again in such express terms by popes, 
admitted so uniformly by bishops, and maintained by theolo- 
gians, that it might be added to the creed of the Church at any 
moment as a new article; the only reason why it has not been 
taught as such hitherto, being that it has not as yet been ordered 
to be propounded to the faithful as such under anathema by the 
Church, in other words, by any Council acting in concert with 
the Pope, or by the Pope alone—for this is what they mean by 
the Church. Had any Pope done this already, without waiting 
for a Council, it would have been taught as an article of faith 
now. Under existing circumstances, says Dr. Weninger, ‘we 
should not be surprised if, in a general council of all the bishops 
assembled round him, in order to consider the grievous wants of 
our age, and the means to meet them, the present supreme 
Pontiff should make use of their practical influence’ +t . . . to 
do this for him, subject, of course, to his approval. Meanwhile 
let all consider themselves debarred from disputing against what 
has been the belief of the Church for so long, and is so soon 
likely to be made heresy to deny. 
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Before going any further, let us understand clearly what it 
is they are talking about; in other words, what is meant by 
infallibility? Father Knox,* whom we had always supposed 
a middle-aged man, tells us, that ‘our first parents in Paradise 
were incapable of forming an erroneous judgment. Though 
there were many things of which Adam was ignorant, he 
knew with absolute certainty the limits of his ignorance, 
and whatever he did know he knew infallibly.’... Father 
Knox had this doubtless from Adam himself, and Dr. Murray 
cannot hereafter refer to him but as one of the gravest of 
authors. The Dr., on his own part, is content with sober prose, 
when he speaks to the point. ‘Infallibility,’ he says,t ‘as it 
exists in the Church, is of two kinds, active and passive: passive 
infallibility is what we attribute to the Church at large, when 
we say that it is preserved free from all doctrinal blemish, so as 
never in matters of faith to profess or believe what is erroneous,’ 
In one sense, indeed, he shows subsequently, { we mean some- 
thing more than passive: ‘As the blood flows from the heart 
w the body through the veins; as the vital sap insinuates itself 
into the whole tree, into each bough and leaf and fibre ; as water 
descends through a thousand channels from the mountain-top to 
the plain; so is Christ’s pure and life-giving doctrine diffused, 
flowing into the whole body through a thousand organs from the 
ecclesia docens. . . . This brings us to ‘active infallibility, or 
that of the pastors or teachers, by whom he understands the 
bishops only, with the Pope at their head, in or out of council, 
as the case may be. Now this active infallibility, contrasted 
with, and distinguished from, inspiration, he defines to be § ‘ that 
special Providence and Divine assistance by which the Church 
is kept, in teaching and defining, free from all doctrinal error.’ 
It is with this species of infallibility, as will be seen readily, that 
we have been concerned all along; and as yet we have been 
dealing with opinions expressed on th: subject in which it 
resides, in contradistinction to the objects over which it extends. 
These, we shall see presently, Dr. Murray and his friends are for 
spreading over as wide a range as fancy can picture ; what we 
have to do first is to challenge their starting-point. ‘ He sunt 
privatorum theologorum, non ecclesia, says Dr. Murray, || of some 
pronouncements in advance of his own; let us enquire whether 
the same may not be said of his own as well. In the first place, 
where has the Church ever declared or defined her own infal- 
libility? In which of her canons or definitions is infallibility 
claimed for the ‘ecclesia docens, and distinguished in so many 





*P. 1. ; + Disp. xi, & 3. “9 + N. 15, as translated by Dr. Ward, p. 83 
§ N. 25. | Disp. xx., n. 117. 
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words from that of the whole body? ‘The Council of Trent,’ 
says Archbishop Manning,* ‘was a council of recapitulation,’ 
As it said nothing at all on this subject, we may assume that it 
could find nothing elsewhere to recapitulate, and shrank from 
offering anything of its own. Once, and but once, in the cate- 
chism purporting to be its epitome,t we read: ‘As this one 
Church cannot err in handing down the discipline of faith and 
morals, the Spirit of God being her guide, so all other self- 
styled Churches, influenced by the devil, must necessarily be in- 
volved in errors of doctrine and morals of the most deadly kind; 
where, plainly, the contrast intended is between the true Church, 
as a whole, and its counterfeits. Most people will be ready to 
grant that the Church, as a whole, is infallible ; in other words, 
will never be allowed to depart from the true faith, or embrace 
vice for virtue. But many will be no less unanimous in con- 
testing a position that would draw the line so sharply between 
the ‘ ecclesia docens’ and ‘ discens,’ as to consider active infalli- 
bility a prerogative reserved to the former: and still more, that 
would limit the ‘ecclesia docens’ to the episcopate. ‘ Summus 
Pontifex et episcopi soli sunt ecclesia docens,’ says Dr. 
Murray ; ¢ but instead of referring us to a learned contemporary 
for countenance, he should have proved his point. We cannot 
accept it without proof. What he says, further on, § of the com- 
missions given by our Lord to St. Peter alone, and to the eleven 
Apostles afterwards including St. Peter, may be cogent enough; 
but is it not also true that our Lord, in ‘appointing other 
Seventy,’ gave them a commission likewise, || summed up in 
these momentous words: ‘ He that heareth you heareth-me ; and 
he that despiseth you despiseth me: and he that despiseth me 
despiseth Him that sent me.’ Bishops and presbyters in Dr. 
Murray’s Church are commonly reckoned as one order, and when 
it is considered that nine-tenths of the public teaching in every 
church is done by presbyters, it seems extraordinary to consider 
the ‘ecclesia docens’ complete without them, and reckon them 
among the learners, J 

Bishops alone, we grant, were summoned to the first general 
council by Constantine ; and bishops alone have been considered 
members of a general council in their own right ever since ; still, 
in the account given of what we may call the model council, 
the very first thing we are told** is, that ‘the Apostles and 
elders,’ or ‘presbyters,’ came together—and not the Apostles 
alone—‘ for to consider of this matter :’ and then, finally, when 





* “ Centenary,’ p. 88. + Part I., Art. ix., c. 19. t Disp. xi. 16. 
§ N. 48, et seq. || St. Luke, x., 1-16. q Disp. xvi., 17. 
** Acts xv., 6, 23, and 25. 
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the decree was drawn up, it ran in the name of the ‘ Apostles, 
elders, and brethren’ assembled, as though, if infallible, its 
infallibility depended upon the joint and concurrent action in 
their several callings of all present. The letter of the most 
considerable synod in ante- Nicene times—that of Antioch, 
aD. 269, whose bishop having been convicted of heresy by one 
of his own presbyters, was deposed there—is addressed similarly.” 
Dr. Murray remarks,t with more point than he seems to have 
realised himself, that there were frequent disputes at the Council of 
Trent on the titles that should be given to it, one of those proposed 
being, ‘universalem ecclesiam representans.’ This was opposed, 
he says, resolutely both by the legates and by the Pope, on the 
ground principally that no general councils, except that of 
Constance, whose case was peculiar, had ever before assumed it. 
Their precedent was admitted to have the force of law, and was 
followed. Will Dr. Murray allow us to hazard a conjecture 
why they may have shrank from assuming it? Their instincts 
may have deterred them from arrogating to be more than they 
were ; for, unquestionably, no councils in which bishops only 
sit and vote, can ever represent the whole Church in the sense 
in which the whole Church was represented by that of Acts xv.t 
Conscious of their defective representation, it may be, general 
councils further abstained from pronouncing themselves in- 
fallible; nor are their decrees understood to be generally binding 
until they have been received by the whole Church. Papal 
confirmation, even when expressly conveyed, has not always 
secured their reception without controversy. The authority of 
the 3rd and 4th Councils was hotly disputed in the East, and 
that of the 5th and 7th in the West, long after they had been 
approved by the Pope. The Councils of Trent and of Florence 
to this day have never been formally received in France. Those 
who framed the Gallican Declaration of 1682 never meant in 
their 4th article to exempt general councils from the operation 
of the law which they laid down there for the Pope. They 
never meant to imply that the decrees of general councils were 
not reformable to the same extent that his were, ‘till the consent 
of the Church had been added thereunto.’ As we have touched 
on this article, let us say farther before quitting it, (1) that we 
have never seen it condemned separately by any pope ; (2) that it 
has nothing whatever to do with the assertion of the ‘ Regale’ 
or of the superior authority of a general council to that of the 





* Euseb., E. H., vii. 30. + Disp. xvi. 14. 

t The ‘ Sensus fidelium’ was never adequately supplied in general councils by 
an emperor, or his vice-gerents, onwards from that of Nicwa; still, even their 
Presence served as a salutary check upon episcopal impetuosity now and then. 
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Pope contained in the other three ; (3) that it cannot be cited in 
evidence of the sole difference between the Gallican and Ultra- 
montane theories being that the former made episcopal con- 
currence necessary to the infallihility of the Pope ; for it is the 
consent of the whole Church, and not merely that of the bishops, 
which is stipulated for in this article. Father Knox and Dr, 
Ward can be minimisers in every sense of the word, when it 
suits their purpose. ‘I consider,’ says the latter,* ‘that all m 

reasoning, or very nearly all, possesses the same force for Galli- 
cans as for Ultramontanes, if, whenever I speak of a papal 
declaration, they will but add their characteristic qualification ; 
if they will consider me to speak only of such a papal declara- 
tion, as has been accepted expressly or tacitly by the Catholic 
episcopate. The difference between Gallicanism and Ultra- 
montanism is easily bridged over at this rate ; and Dr. Ward is 
convinced by what has fallen from the French bishops recently 
that even this distinction is at an end. ‘ Another inference,’ he 
says, ‘is at once deducible from the passages which we have 
quoted [from them]. Benedict XIV., in his well-known letter 
to the supreme Inquisitor in Spain, says that the Pope’s in- 
fallibility, in his teaching ex cathedré, is received everywhere 
except in France. Now the extracts just given show most 
clearly that this exception no longer exists. . . . The French 
bishops speak of our doctrine as quite rudimental: as familiar 
to all Catholics: as contained in the very Catechism.’ ... 
Either the French bishops have been misrepresented by Dr. 
Ward, or he must be content, in future, to accept their teaching 
as his own, That not only they, but all other bishops of his 
communion have long been gravitating towards his thesis, from 
the mere circumstances of their position, we are not the least 
inclined to deny. As honest, as practical men, it is, in fact, 
what they cannot help doing: Gallican bishops, above all 
others, after having accepted the entire reconstruction of their 
Church at the hands of the Pope, in deference to the behests of 
a despot usurper: Gallican and all other bishops without 
distinction, as many as have pledged their fidelity to the holy 
Roman Catholic Ghurch, its head and his successors in these 
words: t * The rights, the honours, privileges, and authority of 
the holy Roman Church, of our lord the Pope, and of his 
successors aforesaid, I will take care to preserve, defend, a 

ment and promote.’ ... How, after swearing to a clause like 
this, can they avoid assenting to anything calculated to extend 





* Pref. viii. + P. 


92. 
t See their oath, given at length in ‘ Phillpotts’ Letters to Butler,’ P. 244, of 
his 
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his prerogatives, whenever proposed to them; or owning that 
they themselves have nothing but what they derive from him? 
And now that there is practically no temporal power left in the 
Church but his, and they themselves have so little stake or 
influence, freedom or protection in their own dioceses, is it at 
all wonderful that they should all be found swaying instinctively 
towards their centre, clustering round him for support, and 
assenting to be dumb themselves in future, so that they may 
speak with his mouth? Practically their sole tie consists in 
their oath to him; they are not necessarily selected by, or from 
among, their clergy; their local independence is gone ; the civil 
power abandons them to the chains which their predecessors one 
by one forged for themselves by accepting—for the oath exacted 
from them was never submitted to their collective vote, nor 
were its clauses all inserted at once—their only protection 
against the civil power consists in union amongst themselves, 
which union, however, has come to be practically impossible 
without thorough-going and unreserved submission to their 
spiritual head. They have sunk into the condition of his mere 
eurates or delegates; if they stir hand or foot without leave 
from him the greatest and best of them’ are liable to be repri- 
manded like schoolboys, to say no more—witness the extra- 
ordinary letter to the Archbishop of Paris in 1865 of his 
present Holiness, which accidentally got into print some months 
ago; while he constantly acts in their dioceses on information 
received from all manner of other sources at pleasure with or 
without their consent. Pliable they must needs be from the 
very circumstances of their position. Having submitted to his 
‘auctoritatem in regendo’ for so long without limits, what diffi- 
culty can they have in assenting to—rather what excuse can 
they have for dissenting from, his ‘ infallibilitatem in docendo’ to 
the same extent? Representatives of the old school, indeed— 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Birmingham, only the other day 
—have constantly maintained that they have never parted with 
their independence, and that it is, in fact, expressly reserved to 
them in what they swear by the clause ‘salvo meo ordine.’ It is 
like looking for a needle in a bundle of hay to find these 
charmed words at all there; and, when found, it is plain to 
reason that they can carry with them no such magnificent 
salvo, Whatever reservation is intended by them extends to the 
proposition in which they occur—one of the many things they 
engage to do. ‘The Roman Papacy, and the Royalties of St. 
Peter, 1 will assist them to retain and defend salvo meo ordine 
against every man, and to no other. ‘ Really these three stout 
words have a very heavy burden laid upon them,’ .. . as = 
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late Bishop of Exeter once said: ‘the usual function of a 
parenthesis is to explain or limit the meaning of the particular 
sentence, or clause of a sentence, in which it is inserted... . 
‘“‘The Roman Papacy, and the regalia of St. Peter, I will assist 
them—the Popes—to retain and defend salvo meo ordine against 
every man:” in other words, to defend by means, and in a 
manner consistent with my order as bishop. Such is the true 
force of salvo meo ordine, which seems here to mean no more, 
nor less, than the old exemption from personal military service 
granted to the clergy; ... the truth being that this oath is 
altogether of a feudal character. Its very language is feudal. 
Among other particulars the phrase “nec de novo infeudabo,” 
applied to the temporal possessions there supposed, shows that 
the bishops hold their possessions as a feudal tenure of the Pope, 
The oath, indeed, had its origin not merely in the feudal times 
but in the pretensions of the Pope to be the supreme feudal 
chief, of whom all temporal princes, even emperors and kings, 
were feudatories and vassals.’* This is hitting the nail on the 
head literally. 

The oath by which all bishops in communion with the Pope 
daily bind themselves to him, was one of the tightest rivets in 
the chain forged for the Church by feudalism in the Middle Ages, 
and it is precisely the one standing most in the way of her 
freedom still. She is still so far in bondage to the false theory 
that came in with Charlemagne, her bishops looking upon the 
head of their order as a world-wide suzerain, and themselves as 
his tenants-in-chief. They were never accounted, and never 
claimed, in holier and better times to be the ‘ecclesia docens’ 
exclusively, as will be shown further on; and their assuming to 
be this in one breath, while continuing to profess themselves 
feudal lords infinitely more than Christian bishops in another, 
is quite sufficient to discredit their pretensions, or rather what is 
with so much subtlety pretended for them. The bishops being 
the only members of the Roman Catholic Church directly en- 
slaved to the Pope, it has been cunning craft on the part of 
those theologians who are bent on exalting his prerogatives to 
wheedle the episcopate with fine words, by proclaiming it to be 
the ‘ecclesia docens:’ their object in reality being to avail them- 
selves of it as a mere scaffold for erecting pinnacle after pinnacle 
in his honour. Moreover, the true reason why they have met 
with so little contradiction, comparatively speaking, among 
their fellows hitherto, is that the Roman Catholic clergy, and 
through them even the laity, to some extent, are no less enslaved 


—— 





* ‘Letters to Butler,’ p. 246. 
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to the bishops than the bishops to the Pope. ‘The big chimney- 
sweep beats the little chimney-sweeps, the little chimney-sweeps 
beat the donkeys,’ according to the saying that we were told as 
children. All has been steadily growing more and more tyran- 
nical and coercive, dictatorial and arbitrary, within that Church 
ever since feudalism took her under its wing, and beguiled her 
dignitaries from the highest to the lowest into covenant with it, 
by gifts of rich provinces and lordly manors, baronial halls and 
good cheer. Dead though it has long been elsewhere, it has 
still got a powerful gripe upon the Church that prides herself 
on being the freest and least secularised of all Christian com- 
munities, the tighter her dependence upon the arbitrary will 
of one man, /imself a slave in that he is a prince. All such 
paradoxes were unknown to the Church of the Fathers when 
bishops and Pope were both amenable to the canons, and both 
were not above learning orthodoxy from the meanest of their 
flocks now and then, as we shall presently show. So much for 
the subject in whom active infallibility resides, according to 
these writers. Their premises and conclusion cannot be described 
more aptly than by representing them as one monstrosity resting 
upon another. 

Have they been more rational in enumerating the objects over 
which the infallibility of the ‘ecclesia docens’ extends? Let us 
hear Father Knox once more, whose peculiar merit it is to 
speak plainest of all without intending it:— 


‘We may now pass to the second question: What is the object- 
matter of the Church’s infallibility—i.e., what precisely is the sphere 
within which she teaches infallibly? To reply to this question, we 
must consult the Church herself. She is God’s ambassador. She 
alone knows the extent of her powers. We have admitted her creden- 
tials, and accepted her as God’s envoy. It is therefore only reasonable 
that we should believe her word in what she tells us about the object 
and scope of her mission. Whatever she declares to be within the 
province of her infallibility as our teacher, must be within it. If we 
prove that she has claimed to speak infallibly on any point, we have 
proved that she has spoken infallibly upon it.’ * 


Father Knox had a few lines before declared himself on the 
previous question by saying ‘that the Church as a teacher is 
represented by a twofold organ, the sovereign Pontiff alone, and 
the Episcopate acting in union with the sovereign Pontiff’ His 
use of the word ‘Church,’ therefore, must not be overlooked 
in this passage. He means by it the ‘ecclesia docens, and 
nothing more—that is, according to him and the school he 
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follows, the episcopate in union with the Pope, or the Pope 
alone; and the position which he lays down is that wherever the 
Pope, with or without the episcopate, claims to be infallible, he is 
infallible. On any subject whatsoever, he must be held to have 
spoken infallibly, let it be proved only that he claimed to do so, 

In future, we must be more chary in our application of such 
phrases as ‘pernicious nonsense’ to ritualism and matters of 
minor importance, as we shall want, very shortly, every one 
of them for characterising aright the developments of Father Knox 
and his fellows ; and perhaps even these may not suffice for 
resisting the new papal aggression with which we are threatened 
by them. At present, Roman Catholic bishops meddle too much 
by half in matters that have nothing to do with religion, and 
they meddled much more formerly. What they may do, or 
rather endeavour to do should their head be declared infallible, 
and choose more and more to speak on every conceivable subject, 
and bid them and their flocks uphold his decisions under ana- 
thema, is a contingency which may some day affect our political 
and social relations far beyond all former experience, inasmuch 
as it is absolutely without precedent. Neither Hildebrand nor 
Innocent III., nor Boniface VIII. nor Alexander VI., was con- 
sidered infallible by their contemporaries. But when the con- 
templated dogma of infallibility shall have become law, the 
wildest acts of these Popes will have become infallible. 
In the words of Father Knox, as it has been declared ‘erro- 
neous’ by the reigning Pontiff,* that is to say, in popular 
language, not far off heresy, ‘to deny the Church’s right to 
condemn all errors affecting the integrity of the faith and the 
salvation of souls; it follows necessarily that the Church's 
infallibility as teacher extends over all truths which have a 
bearing upon the faith and upon the eternal welfare of mankind.’ 
And then he is good enough to classify such truths under six heads 
for our better understanding of them ; the third, indeed, a com- 
pound of as many as seven subdivisions ; so that virtually there are 
twelve in all, as follows: I. Truths explicitly or implicitly con- 
tained in the original Revelation; II. General principles of 
morality, resting solely on the authority of reason; 111. Dogmatic 
and moral facts: e.g. 1. The precise sense of a given book, or 
passage of a book; 2. The canonisation of saints; 3. Ordinances 
relating to general ecclesiastical discipline and worship; 4. The 
approbation of religious orders; 5. The condemnation of secret 
and other societies; 6. Education; 7. Particular moral facts; 
IV. Political truths and principles ; V. Theological conclusions; 
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VL. Philosophy and natural sciences, Dr. Murray* and Father 
Schradert maintain the same thesis in more elaborate style. 
There is a homely proverb which says, ‘ Ne sutor ultra crepidam; 
and it administers a fitting rebuke to such pretensions. Ignorance 
of the New Testament in Greek is in many cases at the bottom 
of the errors of this school, which neo-Catholics, in spite of 
their previous training, fail to perceive. ‘When He, the Spirit 
of Truth, is come, He will guide you into all truth’{ is one 
of the stock-passages on which it relies, ‘all truth’ being 
a translation of the Vulgate which is ‘omnem veritatem,’ not of 
the Greek which is ‘rnv adjOevav racav’ with the article, and 
means all the truth of which I am speaking—all that relates 
to Me, and to the purpose for which I am come into the world ; 
‘all things whatsoever I have said unto you . . have commanded 
you,” as Father Knox, with his Cambridge scholarship, cannot 
help paraphrasing when brought to book, and accordingly tells 
us that ‘hence has come the common definition that the Church 
is infallible in al] that she teaches regarding faith and morals, 
since faith refers to what we must believe, and morals to what 
we must do. Whereas, in his account of the object-matter 
over which her infallibility extends, it is clear that he was 
implicitly following those who, taking their ideas from the 
Vulgate, and ignorant of the limitation imposed by the Greek 
article, considered ‘all truth’ synonymous with every conceivable 
truth in this passage; so that there was no subject on which the 
Church was not empowered to pronounce, and pronounce with 
certainty, the guidance of the Holy Spirit being secured to her 
upon all subjects alike. Those who construed this passage thus 
extravagantly, were not likely to be reminded of other passages 
virtually prohibiting her action upon some subjects altogether ; 
as, for instance, when our Lord told the Roman governor em- 
etcely ‘My kingdom is not of this world ;’§ when He told 

is disciples, ‘The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over 
them, and they that exercise authority upon them are called 
benefactors ; but ye shall not be so.’|| When He told one who 
tequested His arbitration] on a matter of earthly concern, ‘ Man, 
who made Me a judge or a divider over you?” To say that the 
Church may meddle with such subjects at all to her advantage 
is to affirm that her wisdom occasionally consists in not following 
Christ; to say that she is guaranteed by His promise of the 
Holy Ghost against error in meddling with them, is to make 
Christ a hypocrite. Both positions are virtually maintained by 
these writers. ‘Feed my sheep’ is another of their stock pas- 
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sages; although St. Peter himself, the first Pope, in com- 
mentating upon it, reprobated beforehand one of the perverse 
renderings it has since received, ‘ Not as being lords over God’s 
heritage, but being ensamples to the flock,’* as St. Bernard 
reminded Eugenius III., ‘Jn his successisti non Petro, sed Con- 
stantino. In other words, ‘Feed the flock,’ said St. Peter, ‘as 
our common Master fed us,’ not with lessons of kingcraft and 
feudal suzerainty, politics, and worldly wisdom, lawless oppres- 
sion and shameless venality, merciless extortion and wide- 
spread profligacy, such as the court of the chief shepherd of 
Western Christendom had been inculcating by example for the 
last 1000 years, till it became not a proverb merely, but a science, 
‘ philosophia docens exemplo,’ and made absolutism the law of 
Europe, till it was scotched by the Revolution of 1789. What 
is intended by these writers in their simplicity is,—we can never 
repeat too emphatically,—the authoritative confirmation and re- 
vival, if possible, through papal infallibility, of this entire 
system, condensed and adapted to modern times in the Syllabus. 

It is notorious to everybody but the Pope and his satellites, 
that his powers of analysis have been egregriously mis-stated 
and grossly over-rated: mis-stated, from undue exaggeration; 
over-rated, from undue extension. Faith and morals are pro- 
claimed to be the object-matter of his infallibility ; and as under 
faith is claimed all that has been revealed, under morals, in the 
same way, is claimed all that has not been revealed: in other 
words, all that is in the order of Nature, which is absurd. As 
Archbishop Manning shrewdly protested the other day, in com- 
menting on the Syllabus, ‘He believed, if the Holy Father had 
confined himself simply to faith and to morality in the ordinary 
personal sense, very little would have been heard of the Syllabus. 
But under the head of morals he had . . . . pointed out and con- 
demned all those errors in political philosophy which lay at the 
root of morals, Therefore the world had been in uproar,’ Exactly 
so. Had the Pope been content to read to the Tassiath Catholic 
world a lecture on faith and morals in the ordinary sense of the 
word, which are matters really within his province, people would 
have listened to him with the respect due to his station. He set up 
to be dictator, outside as well as inside his province, and could 
not obtain a hearing. In justice to his Holiness, it should be 
said that on the subject of morals in its wider sense nothing is 
asserted in the Syllabus beyond what almost all the so-called 
Ecumenical Councils of the West, from the First Lateran, A.D: 
1123, onwards, had again and again enunciated, and the Europe 
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‘that then was’ had accepted.* But this is precisely the system 
that was swept away at the Reformation, when ‘the heavens and 
the earth that are now’ were formed. In a period of transition 
from barbarism to civilisation, it is plain that a great deal must 
be tolerated, and even approved, that is purely exceptional, and 
cannot but cease when the end has been attained. Construed in 
this way, we can well afford to be grateful for the intervention 
of the medizval Church on innumerable subjects outside her 
own proper sphere, to protect right against might, and mediate 
between her untutored children the better by descending for a 
time to their level and even adopting their manners. The ab- 
surdity consists in arrogating for such conduct a perfection that 
never belonged to it, and declaring it to be fit and obligatory 
for all time. ‘Philosophy and natural sciences,’ for instance, 
‘political truths and principles’—to revert to the list of Father 
Knox —the Pope was in the habit of taking cognisance of 
both in the Middle Ages, when both were lispers and unable 
to speak for themselves, and his findings were respected. It 
is ridiculous to argue from hence that his findings were never 
faulty—as in condemning Galileo, for instance—or that such 
subjects are to be considered at all times within his com- 
— because he dealt with them then. On ‘education’ he 

much more right to be heard, and to speak with authority ; 
but he need not be thought infallible, surely, to be obeyed by 
his flock. To claim that he never can be mistaken in ‘ con- 
demning secret and other societies’ is merely to acknowledge 
that his denunciations of the Freemasons and Carbonari have 
hitherto been disregarded ; and many Irishmen would turn 
Protestants sooner than own his infallibility, should he ever 
anathematise Fenianism. That he never ‘approved of a reli- 
gious Order’ too much, or that all the Orders approved by him 
have done good, is more than his warmest admirers can main- 
tain; at the same time Dr. Murray is indignant with Canus f 
for affirming ‘that in his age so numerous were the Orders blest 
with Papal confirmation, that he who would maintain either 
their utility or necessity to the Church would deserve not merely 
to be called imprudent, but a downright fool.’ ‘ Canonisation 
of saints’ and ‘ ordinances relating to general ecclesiastical disci- 
pline and worship’ are two more points on which it is proposed 
that he shall be deemed incapable of error: as if to challenge 
attention to the fabulous saints—St. George of England and 
St. Denys of France, for instance—that have been inserted with 
his sanction into the Calendar; and the miserable legends, like 


* It was hardly fair of ‘ Janus’ in his chapter on ‘ The Syllabus,’ to omit this. 
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that of St. Veronica and the ‘Santa Casa,’ several of which 
offend still in the Breviary. Others have commemorative offices. 
of their own authorised by his Congregations, or else been inter- 
woven into popular devotions, such as the ‘ Way of the Cross,’ 
and the ‘Rosary :’ the very things that all intelligent and well- 
disposed Catholics should blush for and regret most, will, in 
future, be reverenced by them as having the warrant of his 
sanction who is infallible. 

Finally, ‘whether a book has or has not a certain definite 
sense, as Father Knox puts it ;* whether a given proposition is 
‘heretical,’ or simply ‘erroneous; akin to heresy, or savouring 
of heresy ; akin to error, savouring or suspected of error; evil- 
sounding, or offensive to pious ears; temerarious, scandalous, 
schismatic, blasphemous, impious, injurious, contumelious, cap- 
tious, pernicious, dangerous, contrary to the Word of God, or 
false ;’ ¢ in all and each of these judgments involving such endless 
and infinitesimal distinctions as even a professed theologian like 
Dr. Murray admits his inability to explain, Christians are to be 
required to believe the Pope never mis-stated a single fact— 
dogmatic facts, they are to be called from henceforth—in order 
that the Roman Index may be no longer accused of censuring 
books for party purposes, or inventing epithets without meaning 
for a 2-0 which it would fain condemn without law. 

e gladly return to the realms of history and common sense 
in concluding the subject. There are two questions in reality 
now pending between the defenders and opposers of Papal infal- 
libility, and not one, as Archbishop Manning in his latest 
Pastoral would have people believe. The first is expressed in 
the proposition, which he is for making it heresy to deny, ‘ that 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ ’—that is, the Pope—‘ speaking er 
cathedré in matters of faith and morals cannot err;’ the second 
is the assumption on which the Syllabus, and all the documents 
connected with it, proceed, namely, that the Pope is the appointed 
teacher of all Christendom by Divine right. The infallibility 
claimed for the Pope in the first of these propositions is a mere 
negative privilege; by the second, it is made positive and ex- 
clusive as well, and therefore much more formidable. Of both 
in their order. 

If we consult history fairly, there can be no doubt it was @ 
very general opinion in the Church, till the Eastern and Western 
Churches separated, that the Church of Rome, or Apostolic See 
of the West, had never embraced heresy, but always professed 
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and upheld the true faith, Exceptions, indeed, had been taken 
to the conduct or the teaching of individual Popes now and 
then, still these rarely went to the extent of impugning their 
faith; and while nobody could have named two consecutive 
occupants of the see of Rome whose faith had been so much as 
suspected, in the four other great sees of Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Constantinople, patriarchs of acknowledged 
heterodoxy had again and again succeeded each other. The 
contrast between the see of Rome and all others in this respect 
had become so marked, and the distinction between the see of 
Rome and its bishop so familiar, that the Sixth Council, on 
hearing the letter of Pope Agatho read, in which he speaks of 
his Church having, in virtue of its foundation by St. Peter, been 
preserved free from all error, far from dissenting from his state- 
ment, exclaimed that Peter had spoken by the mouth of Agatho, 
as the Fourth Council had affirmed of St. Leo. This same 
Sixth Council, notwithstanding, in a later session, after care- 
fully weighing the contents of two letters of a former Pope, 
Honorius I., anathematised him as a heretic. Thus the 
teaching of one Pope, being orthodox, was received with accla- 
mations; the teaching of another Pope, being heretical, was 
scouted and execrated. No words could elucidate this dis- 
tinction between the chair of St. Peter and its occupants in 
the mind of the Church, better than these two sessions of the 
Sixth Council; nor any commentary trace more accurately 
the extent of the privilege claimed for his Church by Pope 
Agatho, than the formula to which the Easterns had pre- 
viously subscribed at the invitation of another of his prede- 
cessors, Hormisdas: ‘It cannot be that those words of our Lord 
should be passed over, “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I 
will build my Church,” as they have been tested by what has 
actually taken place; the Catholic religion being kept ever in- 
violate in the Apostolic See,’* The faith of Peter had been 
met in his see: thus interpreting the words spoken to 
im by our Lord. In questions of faith it was assumed, there- 
fore, that whatever had been the constant teaching of his see 
was true doctrine, and should be accepted by all. This was the 
length and breadth of the tradition. ft was not that the faith of 
his successors had never wavered or suffered eclipse, as his own 
had, but that heterodoxy had never been installed or become per- 
manent in his see ; and it was a tradition strictly confined to the 
faith. There was no such general impression abroad on the 
subject of morals, either in theory or in practice. Of the two, 
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practice commenced rather by pointing the other way, and 
calling upon theory to take for granted—in most cases undefined 
by revelation—a perpetual demarcation between the East and 
the West. The Popes might have their own views on marriage, 
divorce, clerical celibacy, ritual, and so forth, and be able to 
impose them on the West; but to this day, in making a merit 
of conceding what is called the ‘Eastern rite’ to Easterns em- 
bracing their communion, they confess that they could never 
succeed in getting their own ordinances on discipline received 
in the East, do what they would. The various occasions on 
which they attempted to do so, particularly when Constantinople 
was in Latin hands, are too notorious to be denied. 

It was false logic, therefore, with whomsoever it originated, 
to deduce the infallibility of the Pope from the fact that for nine 
centuries immunity from heresy had been ascribed to his see; it 
was no logic at all, but reckless and suicidal assumption, to 
postulate that he never could err on the subject of morals, 
because Christians, down to the ninth century, were agreed that 
his see had never erred in matters of faith. Reckless and 
suicidal assumption !—such as is always apt to provoke inquiry, 
and inquiry such as is apt to be attended with fatal effects. The 
Popes infallible on the subject of morals! when for the last 
thousand years they have been at the head of a Government that 
has been sinning against morality with both hands all that time: 
of a Government that has in so many respects demoralised Europe. 
They infallible on the subject of morals! Read ‘ Janus,’ par- 
ticularly the three chapters on forgeries; read contemporary 
history written by priests and monks in their service from the 
ninth century to the Reformation, and by general historians 
since then. Confining our attention to but one of the many 
‘black deaths’ that they have helped to spread, we say that by 
the encouragement given by them to the circulation of spurious 
authorities, and to the tampering with genuine ; by the belief in 
baseless legends and pretended miracles which they have coun- 
tenanced ; by the unprincipled dispensations, which they have 
never scrupled to give, and sometimes thrust upon men, from 
eaths and promises of the most solemn kind; and by the av- 
thorised treatment of lies as venial sins in the Confessional— 
they have caused a callousness to falsehood and a trifling with 
truth; a habit of quibbling, equivocating, and deceiving, to 
become ingrained, in the sense of being universally prevalent, in 
their communion; so that truthfulness has long been not the rule 
there, but the exception, whatever Dr. Newman may plead. 
Evidently the less said about morals in connexion with the 
Papacy the better. And how has it kept the faith since the 
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ninth century? It has departed, say the Greeks, from what had 
been till then the uniform teaching of the whole Church on the 
Procession of the Holy Ghost; allowed the creed to be inter- 
lated, and thereby been deposed, ipso facto, from office. 
ives this statement the Greeks have never deviated through 
weal and woe for upwards of a thousand years, and in our own 
day the important pendant to it has been elicited from authentic 
records, that a crowned head virtually decided the adoption of 
the interpolated creed by the West in the teeth of the Papacy. 
Protestants have separated themselves from the Papacy for three 
hundred years upon similar grounds. It had overlaid, or added 
new articles of its own to the faith, Again, the same writer has 
come forward with a long string of popes in the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth centuries, all prohibiting, ‘ex cathedrd,’ the 
slightest alteration in the creed as it stood then, and among them 
one who proclaimed the all-sufficiency of the faith expressed in 
that one creed under anathema—‘ The creed, the whole creed, 
and nothing but the creed, as it existed in his time, is his 
infallible programme to the end of time.’* Unless his sentence 
was fallible, is not the force of the Protestant objection allowed, 
and must not whole generations of his successors be considered 
to have incurred his anathema, till the all-sufficiency of the 
Nicene Creed, as a profession of faith, has been re-affirmed ? 

As has been observed, individual Popes are not wanting by any 
means whose faith has been impugned, or who have delivered 
erroneous judgments in answer to questions propounded to them, 
or who have contradicted each other, Instances of each kind 
would be commoner and much more patent than they are, but 
for the steps that have been taken of late years to keep them 
out of sight as much as possible, and to prevent the publication 
of any fresh documents at the Vatican calculated to throw light 
upon them or add to their number. Now and then, indeed, the 
missing link is supplied unexpectedly by what finds its way 
into print from other archives, The ‘ Philosophumena,’ on which 
so much was written fifteen or eighteen years since, was a work 
of this kind. Vague stories had long been in circulation of the 
heterodox proceedings of one or more of the Popes immediately 
succeeding Victor, who died about a.p. 200. The author of the 
*Philosophumena ’—be he Origen or Hippolytus—has made 
these charges specific, and brought them home to Zephyrinus, 
and possibly Callistus, the next Pope; though in his case it 
may be that a namesake is meant.t Incipient Unitarianism, or 





* «Is the Western Church under Anathema?’ p. 44. 
t See the ‘Quarterly Review,’ vol. Ixxxix., p. 191; and, on the other hand, 
Theodoret, ‘ Her. Fab.,’ iii, 3. 
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what eventually became Sabellianism, is the error which they 
are said to have helped to promote. The fall of Liberius is 
admitted by Dr. Newman,* and used to be mentioned in the 
Roman Breviary to do honour to Eusebius, one of his flock who 
stood firm, and whose festival continues to be kept August 14th. 
Though the details of this occurrence are still incomplete, ‘ there 
is positive evidence,’ says M. Renouf, ‘that the Pope officially 
subscribed a heterodox creed’—the Second Sirmian, as it was 
called, a thoroughly Arian profession; ‘that he signed the 
condemnation of St. Athanasius: that he entered into com- 
munion with the Arian leaders, and admitted their orthodoxy.’ f 
In the same way, till the seventeenth century, the Roman 
Breviary told of the confirmation by Leo II.—the Pope whose 
festival it commemorated on June 28th—of the Sixth Holy 
Synod, ‘in which were condemned Cyrus, Sergius, Honorius, 
Pyrrhus, Paul, and Peter: gui unam voluntatem et operationem in 
Domino Jesu Christo dixerunt vel predicaverunt. ‘The name of 
Honorius, M. Renouf informs us, is no longer found in the 
Breviary: the other names are retained.{ Unfortunately for 
this Pope, two letters of his were read out at the Sixth Council: 
for the first of them he was anathematised, and cast out of the 
Church ; while the second, as containing one and the same im- 
piety, was burnt. Popes Innocent L and Gelasius I. ‘ declared 
it to be so indispensable for infants to receive communion that 
those who die without it go straight to hell. A thousand years 
later, the Council of Trent anathematised this doctrine.’ § Pope 
Zosimus ‘ bestowed high commendation on the profession of faith 
of Celestius’—an Irish monk, accused before him of Pelagi- 
anism—*‘ though it contained an open denial of original sin.’ | 
Pope Hormisdas condemned the expression, ‘one of the Trinity 
was crucified,’ afterwards allowed by his successor John II. and 
the Fifth Council. Pope Vigilius alternately refused to condemn 
the Three Chapters—a name given to some writings of Bishops 
Theodore, Theodoret, and Ibas—condemned them, forbade their 
condemnation, defended them in part, retracted all that he had 
said about them previously, and finished by confirming the 
Fifth Council, which had condemned them during his indecision. 
Pope Stephen II. ‘allowed marriage with a slave-girl to be dis- 
solyed, and a new one contracted :’ Pope Nicholas I. ‘assured 
the Bulgarians that baptism in the name of Christ alone was 
sufficient ’ {| each in y ale contradiction to what all other 
Popes have ruled before or since. Pope Celestine III. ‘tried to 





* ‘Arians,’ p. 184. | ¢ ‘Pope Honorius,’p.41. “t P.4; comp. ‘Janus,’ p. 397. 
§ ‘Janus, p. 51. jj Ibid, p. 70. q Ibid., p. 54. 
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loosen the marriage tie, by declaring it dissolved if either party 
became heretical. Innocent III. annulled this decision, and 
Adrian VI. called Celestine a heretic for giving it.’* A Roman 
Synod, a.p. 1059, under Nicholas II., affirmed ‘ the Capernaite 
doctrine that Christ’s body is sensibly touched by the hands and 
broken by the teeth in the Eucharist ;’t the very thing expressly 
denied in the hymn used in all Roman Catholic churches 
on Corpus Christi Day, and composed by Thomas Aquinas, 
Nicholas III., in expounding the rule of St. Francis, ‘affirmed 
the renunciation of all personal or corporate property to be holy 
and meritorious; and Clement V. renewed his ordinance.t 
‘What Nicholas III. and Clement V. had solemnly commended 
as right and holy, their successor, John XXII., branded, as 
solemnly, as noxious and wrong.’ Eugenius IV. issued a decree 
for the instruction of the Armenians at the Council of Florence. 
If what he lays down there on the form and matter of the sacra- 
ments were correct, it would follow, amongst other things, not 
only that the Latin Church for a thousand years had neither 
priests nor bishops, but that the Greek Church possesses neither 
to this hour.§ To bring our instances toa close: Pope Zosimus, 
in the fifth century, declared that ‘to make changes or conces- 
sions contrary to the statutes of the Fathers was beyond even the 
authority of his see;’|| and each Pope, for ages afterwards, at 
his election, swore solemnly to observe them, ‘usque ad unum 
apicem. Had they done so for ever, there might never have 
been any schism in the Church; but in the Middle Ages it was 
decided, on the contrary, that the Pope gave authority to the 
canons, but was not bound by them. Time was when every 
Pope swore allegiance to the Emperors, and behaved to them in 
every way as befitted a subject, petitioning them for what he 
wanted, ‘flexo mentis poplite, as Pope Agatho says. Pio Nono 
is for making it heresy to deny that his civil princedom is ab- 
solutely necessary to his temporal independence. Time was, 
finally, when Popes took upon themselves to annul treaties: for 
instance, the Peace of Westphalia ; J to nerve the assassin—for in- 
stance, William Parry **—by plenary indulgences for his intended 
crime; and to depose sovereigns—for instance, Queen Elizabeth. 
Must we suppose them unchanged in these respects alone? We 
have seen one Pope recently quoted from our State Paper Office, 





* ‘Janus,’ p. 54. + Ibid., p. 55. ¢ Ibid., pp. 57-9. § Ibid. p. 61. 
| ‘Ep. v. ap. Migne, Patrol.’ tom. xx. A later volume in this series contains 
the Liber Diurnus, in which the,oaths formerly taken by the Popes on their 
election are to be found. { ‘Janus,’ Pp. 30 
** See the details given at length in Mr. Froude’s ‘ Hist. of England,’ vol. xi., 
pp. 626-31. 
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who, from then till now at all events, seems to have cried peccavi 
for himself and successors. ‘We know,’ said Urban VIIL, ‘that 
we may declare Protestants excommunicate, as Pius V. declared 
Queen Elizabeth of England ; and, before him, Clement VIL, 
the King of England, Henry VIII. ; and all at the instances of 
the House of Austria and the Spaniards; but with what success? 
The whole world can tell. We yet bewail it in tears of blood. 
Wisdom doth not teach us to imitate Pius V. or Clement VII.’ * 
So much for the assertion of Archbishop Manning, ‘If there 
be anything for which the whole tradition of the Church bears 
witness, it is to the stability in faith of the see, and of the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter” t It is far from being even the tradition, 
without limitations, of that part of the Church which is called 
Roman Catholic, Why, what is the express statement of his 
ally, Dr. Murray? ‘All theologians agree in this, that a pope 
openly heretical is subject to a council; indeed, the commonest 
opinion is that, as a public heretic, he either at once, or at least 
after judgment given against him to that effect, ceases to be 
Pope.’t And it was in conformity with these views that Cardinal 
Turrecremata, the pioneer of Ultramontanism in the fifteenth 
century, contended at great length against his opponent from 
Basle, that John XXIII. had been deposed by the Council of 
Constance for heresy, rather than for his other alleged crimes. § 
But Archbishop Manning may reply, the tradition of which 
he speaks is limited to the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff, 
speaking ‘ex cathedré. Without being quite so confident as 
Mr. Renouf,|| we should be glad to know the precise period at 
which the distinction between the Pope ‘ez cathedra, and the 
Pope as ‘private doctor’ came in. Mr. Renouf is incontro- 
vertibly right in his statement that ‘the modern Ultramontane 
view was not held’ in the sixteenth century ; the proof of which 
is, that much of what was held by the most advanced Ultra- 
montanes then, would unquestionably be called Gallicanism, if 
not by a worse name, now. Cardinal Turrecremata—the same 
whose elaborate work against the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception Dr. Pusey has so unkindly republished—was selected 
by Eugenius 1V. on more than one occasion to uphold his pre- 


rogatives; and he argued thus, in the speech to which we have 
referred already, coram Papé— 


‘Should anything be defined by a Synod, and contradicted by the 
Apostolic See or the Roman Church, .... it is clear that obedience 


* State Papers (Foreign) Charles I. Italy. Bundle 24, 
+ ‘The Gcumenical Council,’ p. 62. The italics are our own. 


+ Disp. xx. N. 80, {§ Colet, ‘ Concil.’ tom, xviii., p. 1478. 
|| ‘ Pope Honorius,’ p, 31. 
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would be due rather to the definition of the Apostolic See than to the 
definition of any synodical assembly whatsoever. ... But did it ever 
happen, that all the Fathers of an Ecumenical Council assembled una- 
nimously composed a definition of faith, from which the Pope was the 
only person dissenting, I should then say that people would be bound 
to hold with the Council, and not the person of the Pope: inasmuch 
as the judgment of so many Fathers, in a single Ecumenical Council 
though it be, would seem deservedly to be preferred, in matters of 
faith, to the judgment of a single man. And with this agrees excel- 
lently the gloss on chapter “ Anastasius” of the 19th Distinction. .. . 
But should it ever so happen, that on a matter relating to the faith 
the whole Council should lay down the doctrine by means of express 
testimonies from,Holy Scripture and the Fathers, and the Pope refused 
to accept, obey, or stand by it, but pertinaciously contradicted what had 
been openly declared part of the Catholic faith, he would come to be 
regarded by the Council as a heretic, and as any other who had erred 
from the faith: in short, as St. Thomas says, in his 4th book, “ by 


having ceased to be Pope through heresy, less than the least of the 
faithful.” .. .’* 


1 


The hypothesis is that of a General Council duly assembled ; 
with the Pope for its President therefore; and of the Pope then 
embracing error; in that capacity theréfore. Is this a position 
that Archbishop Manning would like to defend before Pio Nono? 
But again: ‘The infallibility of the successor of Peter, speaking 
ex cathedra, was not contradicted till the preludes of the so-called 
Reformation began to work.’t It was not contradicted, simply 
because it was not affirmed: false statements are not usually con- 
tradicted before they are made. Mr. Renouf has asserted no 
more than the truth in his postscript.t But Mr. Renouf is, 
according to Father Botalla, ‘a layman, who, without any 
solid foundation of theological study, comes forward to caution 
Catholic theologians . . . . that there is not a single Father who 
favours the Ultramontane theory of Papal infallibility. . . . and 
that Ultramontanism is of recent date.’§ .... And it seems 
at him more particularly that Archbishop Manning directs his 
serene rejoinder that ‘from the Council of Florence to the 
Council of Trent the denial of it was confined to the opinions of 
a handful of men,’ || and his serener rebuke to ‘the handful of 
Catholics who do not believe in the infallibility of the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ speaking ex cathedra’{ now. ‘To both therefore, 
and to Father Botalla particularly, we commend the perusal of a 
smal] historical tract on the personal infallibility of the Pope, by 
the only Jesuit, except Mariana, known to fame as a professed 





* Colet, ibid., p. 1467. t ‘Centenary.’ p. 66. t Pp. 27-40. 
i am Honorius,’ Pref. p. vi. | ‘Gcumenical Council,’ p. 42. 
b., p. 27. 
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historian—and Mariana both shared his opinions, and his getting 
into trouble for them likewise—Louis Maimbourg, who, after 
stating his subject with the utmost fairness, proceeds :— 


‘It is on this point that the Catholic doctors are divided. For the 
greater number of the Ultramontane doctors, especially the famous car- 
dinals, Cajetan, Baronius, and Bellarmine, with all the writers who 
follow them, are of opinion that the Pope, whenever he declares 
solemnly by his constitutions to all the faithful what they ought to 
believe on any disputed point, cannot in any way be mistaken. On 
the other hand, we have an infinite number of the most celebrated 
doctors of their times, as Gerson, Major, Almain, the Faculty of 
Theology at Paris, so often and so highly praised by the Popes: and 
all France, as is confessed even by Spanish doctors, Navarre, Victoria, 
and John Calaia; Denis, the Carthusian; Tostatus, Bishop of Avila, 
in his Commentaries on St. Matthew, and in the second part of his 
“ Defence ;” Thomas Illyricus, the Franciscan, in his “ Buckler” 
against Luther, dedicated to Pope Adrian VI.; the Cardinals of Cusa, 
Cambray, and Florence; the Bishops of France in their Assembly 
representing the Gallican Church; neas Silvius, before he was 
Pope; Adrian VL. while Professor at Louvain, in his Commentaries 
on the Fourth Book of the “Sentences,” reprinted at Rome without 
any change by his order when Pope; and a thousand other very 
Catholic doctors of the Universities of France, Germany, Poland, and 
the Netherlands, admirable defenders of the primacy of the Pope; 
all of whom, I say, maintain that he is not infallible, unless when pro- 
nouncing in a General Council, or with the consent of the Church.’ * 


The Jesuits have done themselves anything but credit in their 
recent lucubrations on this subject wherever they meddle with his- 
tory, Dr. Weninger in particular.t And Archbishop Manning, 
before talking of the ‘handful’ dissenting from him, now or 
formerly, should have made sure of not being challenged in re- 
turn to count, if he could, on the fingers of more than one hand, 
all the Roman Catholic dignitaries in this country who ever pro- 
fessed their belief in the personal infallibility of the Pope before 
the Revolution of 1848. Even Milner shrinks from inculcating 
it in his ‘ End of Controversy.” Dryden attests the general sen- 
timent against it much earlier in ‘The Panther and Hind.’ It is 
disclaimed by Gother and Challoner, Alban Butler and De la 
Hogue ; vehemently denounced by Berington, Charles Butler, and 





* Works, vol. xii. p. 66, et seq. 

+ Eg., he talks, p. 106, of the 18th Nicene Canon, affirming ‘ that the Church 
had reserved all cases of importance to the Holy See:’ p. 107, of ‘a 29th Nicene 
Canon,’ declaring that ‘ the incumbent of the Roman See, acting as Christ’s Vice- 
gerent, is the head of the Patriarchs, as St. Peter was:’ p. 335, of ‘a thousand 
bishops assembled at Rimini :’ p. 336, of the ‘ Menea,’ or Greek Breviary, as one 
Charch-historian, and Calistus, the father of Nicephorus, as another. His superiors 
should have sent him to school before letting him write. th 
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the author of the ‘ Classical Tour,’ whose historical account of it 
in his third volume tallies exactly with that of Louis Maimbourg 
and Mr. Renouf. In conclusion, it was publicly declared by the 
Roman Catholics of England and Ireland en masse to be no part 
of their faith, in order to reassure their countrymen in passing 
the first Roman Catholic Emancipation Acts, And, as before the 
Reformation, it could be shown equally, from irrefragable evi- 
dence, that nobody believed the Bope infallible, except in the 
sense in which infallibility means no more than sovereignty— 
‘qui juge, et n'est pas jugée’—which Count de Maistre * saw at a 
glance was the only view of it that would square with history and 
common sense— Archbishop Manning in distinguishing one 
from the other, and claiming both for the Pope, will go down to 
posterity, for good or for ill, as literally the first prelate in Eng- 
land, since its Anglo-Saxon conversion, of sufficient depth intel- 
lectually and illumination spiritually to discover and formulate 
the omnipotent dogma by whose magic influence Christians are 
to be chloroformed from all doubts henceforth, and enabled, at 
the trifling cost of a letter by post, to ensure themselves against 
every possible error on every conceivable subject. 

Nor is this all. The infallible Pope will not wait till he is 
asked, but will open his mouth when he thinks fit, He will speak 
on all subjects with equal authority, and tell all men their duty. 
He claims—or rather Archbishop Manning claims for him—a 
positive no less than a negative privilege ; to be not our supreme 
Judge merely, but universal teacher. On this point it is that we 
marvel so little has been said hitherto. The Syllabus has been 
attacked roundly enough; but of the principle which underlies it, 
and is as much at variance with revelation as with our experi- 
ence both in the natural and the supernatural order, we have not 
as yet met with any direct criticism, Our own exception to it is 
that it confounds infallibility with inspiration, and arrogates for 
authority the very privilege which had been expressly set on one 
side for individuals, On all matters that are not purely stationary, 
the general rule is that individuals instruct systems, and not 
systems or their officers individuals. When St. Paul bids the 
Romans ‘ prophesy acccording to the proportion of the faith,’ he 
bids them investigate what is the true meaningof Holy Scripture by 
balancing one passage against another, and not fix their attention 
upon any so exclusively as to make them forget others of equal 
importance, and destroy the symmetry that belongs to all. The 
principle that underlies the Syllabus shows that the Romans of our 
own times have discarded this rule, as it rests upon the assump- 





* ‘Du Pape,’ c. 1. 
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tion that the promises made by our Lord to St. Peter constitute 
the New Testament. Instead of which it so happens that there 
are just two or three passages elsewhere asserting even higher 
privileges for others; and therefore as Scripture cannot be self- 
contradictory, to ascertain the meaning of either set of passages 
correctly, we must weigh them against each other, and strike the 
balance between them. ‘ Marvel not,’ said our Lord to Nico- 
demus, ‘that ye .must be born again. The wind bloweth where 
it listeth. . . So is every one that is born of the Spirit.’* Here 
is a privilege plainly not limited to a single person or class of 
persons, but thrown open to all—‘ every one,’ as it is said, ‘that 
is born of the Spirit.’ And the same Evangelist who records this 
conversation appends this striking corollary to it of his own in 
the first of his Epistles. ‘ Every one that is born of God doth 
not commit sin: for his seed remaineth in him and he cannot sin 
(lit. ‘err’) because he is born of God.’{ And St. Paul in his 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, as if purposely to complete the 
idea—‘ The spiritual man judgeth all things, yet himself is 
judged of no man.’ ${ Place the passages containing the promises 
made to St. Peter side by side with these passages, and see which 
are the strongest and the plainest. In which of the privileges said 
to have been conferred on St. Peter do we read, ‘ He cannot sin,’ 
or ‘ He judgeth all things yet he himself is judged of no man’? 
But these were, literally, the very privileges claimed for his suc- 
cessors by those who first dabbled in Ultramontanism—-sinlessness, 
by the author of the ‘ Dictates of Gregory VII.’ : ‘ Quod Romanus 
Pontifex, si canonicé fuerit ordinatus, meritis B, Petri indubi- 
tanter efficitur sanctus;’ sovereignty, by the author of the 
Pseudo-decretals: ‘Qudd a nemine judicatur.’ Hence, strange 
as it may appear, each of these passages from St. Paul and St. 
John were once supposed to apply to the successor of St. Peter 
par excellence. Modern commentators saw what a stretch this 
was ; so they either left them unexplained, or strove to distort 
them into consistency with their own theories. 


‘The spiritual man,’ says the Jesuit commentator, Cornelius &@ 
Lapide, ‘judgeth all things, in so far that in plain matters of faith he 
will adhere strictly to the creed, and condemn all errors opposed to it. 
But should the subject be a difficult one, the same prudence will dic- 
tate to him, as having been not yet sufficiently taught by the Spirit 
himself, to have recourse to his superiors; and, above all, to the 
Church of Rome, and beg her to decide for him: for she plainly is 
spiritual, according to the mind of the Apostle, and judges all things 
by direction of the Holy Ghost, promised to St. Peter and his suc- 


cessors.’ 





© St. John iii, 8, + i. 9. t ii. 15. 
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Suppose we interpreted the promises made to St. Peter in this 
fashion, and referred them to the individual Christian equally 
with the Pope, what would be said? Obviously what St, Paul 
means is that ‘the spiritual man’ would do nothing of the kind 
suggested by the Jesuit, but act upon the inspiration that he felt 
within him as his supreme guide. History assigns both passages 
a meaning which is confirmed by what we see taking place day 
after day around us in the order of nature: for revelation and 
nature proceed upon the same laws, and very little can be 
affirmed of the spiritual world that is not borne out by what 
occurs in the natural. We say, then, that in both worlds it is by 
means of individuals that systems are formed and unformed, 
broken up and regenerated—by individuals we mean, persons 
belonging to no one class in society—and that the infallibility or 
sovereignty, put it in which form you will, that is claimed for 
systems and their hierophants, is purely negative, while the 
genius of the natural man, or inspiration of the spiritual, for both 
names are so far synonyms, is a positive and constructive 
quality. Governments, arts, and sciences, all were due to the 
efforts of individuals in their origin: and their administrators or 
professors work them in accordance with teceived principles, and 
exercise the power of a veto in determining what is and what is 
not consistent with usage or existing law. But men of genius are 
born one after another, as Providence may decree, to reverse 
what has hitherto been accounted law, or develop changes in it, 
or commence gradually superseding it by a completely new 
system. And then it is that there are strifes and struggles in 
every constituted society: its powers that be pronouncing almost 
invariably in favour of ancient customs and hereditary modes of 
thought : but genius invariably prevails at last, advancing with 
the firm tread of a martyr to whatever ordeal is interposed between 
it and its mission, and works out the general good in spite of all 
cavil and opposition of an ungrateful age. 

So it is in the spiritual world With inspiration. The business 
of the hierarchy is to preserve order in the Church, administer 
the existing ritual, and act as a negative check upon thought and 
action on matters strictly within its own province. But its highest 
exercise of active sovereignty or infallibility amounts to no more 
than a veto. It is a touchstone for testing true metal, but the 
true metal which it tests is brought to the surface by another, and 
in all outward respects a rival agency, because not of its choice 
nor beholden to it. ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth’... . 
$0 it is with the Spirit. It will not be restricted in its operations 
to any order of men: it will not be excluded from any. High 
stations it will adorn sometimes, but it springs more frequently 
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from the ranks; a deacon at one time, a monk at another, a lay- 
man, or woman, or child at another, are commissioned to teach 
bishops their duty. One of its peculiar characteristics is to be rarely 
recognised at first in its real character; it is often opposed, for 


_ there are counterfeits of it abroad at all times, and the task of 


distinguishing between it and them has not been made easy. It 
seems never in its element, unless when fighting its way through 
prejudice, resistance, and obloquy: but opposition, instead of 
daunting, only confirms it; and authority, when forced to suc- 
cumb to it, is commonly supercilious enough to adopt its 
discoveries without acknowledging them. Let Roman Catholics 
investigate Church-histories on their own principles, and see 
whether Popes or individuals have been the chief teachers in 
any part of it; which, in short, have done most in forming the 
system to which they profess so much attachment, We are not 
going to confront them with Luther or Calvin: we will restrict 
our illustrations to such as they will not dispute. Was it Pope 
Silvester or the Deacon Athanasius who indoctrinated society 
with those orthodox readings of Scripture by which Arianism 
was refuted? Was it not by a layman—Eusebius, afterwards 
indeed bishop—that the errors of Nestorius were detected 
originally? And was it to the teaching of Cyril or Celestine 
that the Church was most indebted in opposing them? If St, 
Leo was a great doctor, it could not have been because he was 
Pope, otherwise the same gift would have shone forth in his 
predecessors no less, And when all the bishops of the five 
—- sees in the world had become patrons or abettors of 

onothelism, was not orthodoxy sustained and eventually restored 
by the preaching of two simple monks, Maximus and Sophronius? 
Let the letters of Honorius be pronounced ever so free from 
heresy, can anybody pretend for a moment that they contain any- 
thing against the specific heresy on which he was consulted, or 
that the Church was indebted to his teaching for its detection? 


Again, if asceticism is a virtue, was it suggested to Paul and - 


Antony, the first hermits, by the reigning Pope? or cloistered 
life, was it not due to Benedict? or vows of poverty, to Francis 
of Assisi? Was it Eugenius III. or St. Bernard to whom Europe 
looked for counsel, when both were to be had: Gregory X. or 
St. Bonaventure who inspired the Second Council of Lyons, 
Lainez, and Salmeron, or Baul IIL, to whom the decrees of the 
Council of Trent on Justification are due? But for the re 
monstrances of St. Catherine the Popes might never have quitted 
Avignon: but for the exhortations of the nun Juliana, never 
instituted the feast of Corpus Christi, or the train of ceremonies 
that ensued from it. All this they must consider so plain and 

undeniable 
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undeniable as to be beyond dispute. Benedict XIV., nobody 


doubts, could have written a dozen syllabuses in as many sittings, 
without even the help of an amanuensis: Pio Nono, nobody 
believes, could have written the Syllabus of 1864 in his best 
days, uninspired by others. What is it then really that is sought 
to be compassed by the passing of this dogma? It is just this— 
that the dominant party at Rome, which there are those who feel 
confident that in future they will always constitute, may inspire 
the Pope on any conceivable subject whenever they please, and 
obtain the ‘ imprimatur’ of his infallibility for their own opinions, 
or the condemnation of those that conflict either with their 
interests or preconceived theories. The Syllabus of 1864 has 
been the first experiment of the kind: and if the dogma be 
pee it will be followed by more, which will probably make 
ess and less noise as the world gets used to them, but will not 
be the less effectual for all that in influencing the consciences of 
the faithful. Nor will the government of the whole Church be 
but a shade more in the hands of a Roman clique than it has 
been for some time past : custom forbidding that any Pope should 
be chosen who is not an Italian: or that the Italian cardinals 
should ever be in a minority: or that any bishops should be 
more than the curates of the Pope: or any priests more than the 
creatures of their bishops. 

If it should be the pleasure of the Church of Rome to become 
less and less Catholic, it is not for us to say nay: she was once 
Catholic : the official title given to her in the Creed of Pius IV. is 
Roman-Catholic : in the Catechism of the Council of the Vatican 
she may be possibly styled Papo-Catholic, or Jesuito-Catholic, to 
prevent mistakes, All this is her own affair: she may do as she 
will, But should she be contemplating in petto fresh schemes of 
aggression upon the world at large, reasserting any of her medizval 
pretensions or practices, Europe has the remedy in its own hands 
teady made. Italy is waiting for her capital—nay, claims to be 
pe in possession of it. Let her claim be allowed, and let the 

ope find his level as a subject once more. He was tractable 
enough for centuries as the subject of Theodosius and Justinian, 
when his infallibility lay in suspense: should his infallibility 
Prove as insupportable to ourselves or our posterity, as was his 
supremacy to our ancestors, he will prove still more meek and 
harmless, under a sovereign of a limited kingdom like Italy, 
than he was under the Emperor of the known world: nor will it 


be for the first time that people will have ‘fallen into the pit that 
they made for others,’ 
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Art. VIIIl.—1. A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, 
J. E. Austen-Leigh, Vicar of Bray, Berks. London, 1870. 

2. The Life of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of ‘ Our Vil- 
lage, &c.: related in a selection from her letters to her friends, 
Edited by the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange. 3 vols. London, 
1870. 


HESE memorials of two women, both of whom displayed 
distinguished and peculiar literary genius, merit the atten- 
tion of all students of English fiction. Of Miss Austen it has been 
well said that it may be taken as a new test of ability whether 
a person can or cannot appreciate her novels. On their first 
appearance they were regarded by the multitude as poor and 
commonplace. But the ablest judges formed a very different 
opinion of their merits. Lord Macaulay, as we learn from her 
present biographer, on the authority of his sister, Lady Trevelyan, 
had intended to write a memoir of Miss Austen, with criticisms 
on her works, to prefix it to a new edition of her novels, and 
from the proceeds of the sale to erect a monument to het 
memory in Winchester Cathedral. ‘I have the picture still 
before me,’ writes Sir Henry Holland, in his printed but un- 
published recollections of his past life, ‘of Lord Holland lying 
on his bed, when attacked with gout, his admirable sister, Miss 
Fox, beside him reading aloud, as she always did on these 
occasions, some one of Miss Austen’s novels, of which he was 
never wearied.’ ‘You mention,’ says Southey, in a letter to Sir 
Egerton Brydges, ‘Miss Austen. Her novels are more true to 
nature, and have, for my sympathies, passages of finer feeling 
than any others of this age.’ Sir Walter Scott and Archbishop 
Whately, in the earlier numbers of the ‘Quarterly Review, * 
called the attention of the public to their surpassing excellence; 
and Scott, at a later period, wrote as follows in his Diary (March 
14th, 1826) :— 

‘ Read again, for the third time at least, Miss Austen’s finely written 
novel of “Pride and Prejudice.” That young lady had a talent for 
describing the involvements and feelings and characters of ordinary 
life, which is to me the most wonderful Iever met with. The big 
Bow-Wow strain I can do myself like any now going; but the exqu 
site touch which renders ordinary commonplace things and characters 
interesting from the truth of the description and the sentiment % 
denied to me. What a pity such a gifted creature died so early!’ 


But it is not our present intention to enter into any criticism of 
these novels, but simply to draw from the interesting Memoir before 





* See vol. xiv. p. 188 foll., and vol. xxiv. p. 352 foll.. 
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us such particulars as will throw light upon their composition, and 
enable our readers to gratify the natura] desire which every one 
must feel of knowing something of the life of a woman who 
was as complete in her quiet domestic virtue—as shy (it may 
have been too shy) in her home simplicity—yet, as original 
in her racy humour as any of the women whose names are 
enrolled in the Golden Book of Fiction. 


Jane Austen was born in 1775, at Steventon, in Hampshire, 
the daughter of a clergyman, and one of many children, who 
made up a singularly happy and united family. Her mother, 
who belonged to the family of Leighs, of Warwickshire, was the 
niece of Dr. Theophilus Leigh, the Master of Balliol College, 
Oxford, who had wit enough, at the advanced age of eighty-six 
(he lived to be ninety) to attract a judge of wits no less expert 
than Mrs. Thrale :— 


‘We are told he was once calling on a gentleman notorious for never 
opening a book, who took him into a room overlooking the Bath Road, 
which was then a great thoroughfare for travellers of every class, 
saying rather pompously, “This, Doctor, I call my study.” The 
Doctor, glancing his eye round the room in which no books were to 
be seen, replied, ‘ And very well named too, sir, for you know Pope 
tells us, ‘The proper study of mankind is Man.” When my father 
went to Oxford he was honoured with an invitation to dine with this 
dignified cousin. Being a raw undergraduate unaccustomed to the 
habits of the University, he was about to take off his gown, as if it 
were a great coat, when the old man, then considerably turned eighty, 
said, with a grim smile, “ Young man, you need not strip: we are not 
going to fight.”’ 


Jane Austen’s father, the Rector of Steventon, known during 
his youth at Oxford as ‘the handsome Proctor,’ was a superior, 
accomplished, and learned man. Her mother ‘united strong 
common sense with a lively imagination, and expressed herself, 
both in writing and in conversation, with epigrammatic force 
and point.’ Her eldest brother James, Mr. Austen-Leigh’s 
father, ‘when a very young man at Oxford, had been the ori- 
ginator and chief supporter of a periodical paper called the 
“ Loiterer,” written somewhat on the plan of the “ Spectator” and 
its successors, but nearly confined to subjects connected with 
‘the University.’ Another brother, Mr. Knight, ‘ who possessed 
4 spirit of fervent liveliness, which made him especially de- 
lightful to all young people,’ was early adopted by a cousin, who 
left him in possession of landed property in Kent and in Hamp- 
shire, and a name to bear. A third brother was a clergyman, 
who took to the Church late in life. Jane’s two youngest brothers 

rose 
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rose to the highest honours in our sea-service, at a time when the 
English navy offered noble chances, but therewith demanded high 
capacities for administration and decision, such as may hardly 
occur in these days, or in days to come. Francis Austen, who 
died at the age of ninety-three, was ‘a strict disciplinarian,’ who 
enforced his discipline without ‘ever uttering an oath, or per- 
mitting one in his presence. On one occasion,’ adds the bio- 
grapher, ‘when ashore in a sea-side town, he was spoken of as 
“ the officer who kneeled at church.”’ The honourable career of 
these two brothers accounts, as her biographer observes, for Jane 
Austen’s partiality for the navy, as well as for the readiness and 
accuracy with which she wrote about it :— 


‘She was always very careful not to meddle with matters which she 
did not thoroughly understand. She never touched upon politics, 
law, or medicine, subjects which some novel writers have ventured on 
rather too boldly, and have treated with more brilliancy than accuracy. 
But with ships and sailors she felt herself at home, or at least co 
always trust to a brotherly critic to keep her right. I believe that no 
flaw has ever been found in her seamanship either in “ Mansfield Park” 
or in “ Persuasion.” 


Lastly, our authoress had an elder sister, classically christened 
Cassandra—a graver, less gifted woman than herself, but of 
steady affections and composed temper, to whom Jane was in- 
separably attached throughout life, and who appears to have 
exercised no common influence over her heart and head. There 
is something as engaging as it is satisfying in such an English 
family picture as these memorials indicate, and the pleasure 
and interest excited by contemplating it, makes us all the more 
regret that there exist no materials for filling up the sketch. 

Jane Austen passed the first twenty-five years of her life in 
her father’s happy home at Steventon :— 


‘ There was so much that was agreeable and attractive in this family 
party, that its membe:~ nay .e excused if they were inclined to live 
somewhat too exclusi.vly wit’in it. They might see in each other 
much to love and estee.c, aud something to admire. The family talk 
had abundance of spirit anc \:vacity, and was never troubled by dis- 
agreements even in little matte-s, for it was not their habit to dispute 
or argue with each other: above all, there was strong family affection 
and firm union, never to be broken but by death. It cannot be 
doubted that all this had its influence on the author in the con- 
struction of her stories, in which a family party usually supplies the 
narrow stage, while the interest is made to revolve round a few 
actors. 

‘It will be seen also that though her circle of society was small, 
yet she found in her neighbourhood persons of good taste and a 
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vated minds. Her acquaintance, in fact, constituted the very class 
from which she took her imaginary characters, from the member of 
parliament, or large landed proprietor, to the young curate or younger 
midshipman of equally good family ; and I think that the influence of 
these early associations may be traced in her writings, especially in 
two particulars. First, that she is entirely free from the vulgarity, 
which is so offensive in some novels, of dwelling on the outward 
appendages of wealth or rank, as if they were things to which the 
writer was unaccustomed ; and, secondly, that she deals as little with 
very low as with very high stations in life. She does not go lower 
than the Miss Steeles, Mrs. Elton, and John Thorpe, people of bad 
taste and underbred manners, such as are actually found sometimes 
mingling with better society.’ 


An occasional visit to some cousins at Bath gave her that 
intimate knowledge of the topography and customs of that city 
which enabled her to write ‘Northanger Abbey’ long before 
she resided there herself. Another cousin, who had married a 
French nobleman, and who came to live at Steventon after her 
husband had perished by the guillotine during the French Revo- 
lution, introduced greater variety into the family circle :— 


‘She was a clever woman, and highly accomplished, after the 
French rather than the English mode; and in those days when inter- 
course with the Continent was long interrupted by war, such an 
element in the society of a country parsonage must have been a rare 
acquisition, The sisters may have been principally indebted to this 
cousin for the considerable knowledge of French which they possessed. 
She also took the principal parts in the private theatricals in which 
the family several times indulged, having their summer theatre in the 
barn, and their winter one within the narrow limits of the dining- 
toom, where the number of the audience must have been very limited. 
On these occasions, the prologues and epilogues were written by 
Jane’s eldest brother, and some of them are very vigorous and 
amusing. Jane was only twelve years old at the time of the earliest 
of these representations, and not more than fifteen when the last took 
place. She was, however, an early observer, and it may be reasonably 
supposed that some of the incidents and feelings which are so vividly 
painted in the Mansfield Park theatricals are due to her recollections 
of these entertainments.’ 


Miss Austen’s first attempts at composition consisted of quiz- 
zical tales, written when she was a girl, then indicating the vein of 
humour so delicately yet genially wrought out in the bores, and 
drolls, and coxcombs of her novels. ‘Perhaps the most remark- 
able thing about them is the pure and idiomatic English in 
which they are composed, quite different from the over-orna- 
mented style which might be expected from a very young writer.’ 
Gradually her efforts become more sustained and serious, and she 


produced 
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produced stories still extant, we are told, in manuscript, which 
the family have declined to publish, for the present at least. 
However tantalising be the knowledge that such treasure 
exists, we hold the decision to be wise. In the face of the 
indecorous practice too largely prevalent in the present day, 
of exposing to common view every scrap, and relic, and in- 
complete essay left by those who have become famous in 
literature or art, it may be recommended as a wholesome truth, 
that a man’s thoughts are as indefeasibly his own property as 
his acres, and that the work which he has judged discreet to 
withhold from public view from a sense of its incompleteness, 
ought to be sacred from being pored over and printed by post- 
humous busybodies, 

‘Pride and Prejudice,’ the first of Miss Austen’s half-dozen 
novels, which will be read so long as any one cares for English 
domestic fiction, was begun when its writer was twenty-one 
years of age,* in October, 1796,—and completed in about ten 
months. ‘Sense and Sensibility’ was commenced immediately 
after the completion of ‘Pride and Prejudice’ (1797), and 
‘Northanger Abbey’ was composed in the following year 
(1798). The courageous self-knowledge which could prompt 
and carry through such undertakings, under such circum- 
stances, is a noticeable fact. These stories were written in the 
time of supernatural fiction, made popular by Walpole’s ‘ Castle 
of Otranto’ and by the writings of Anne Radcliffe—a time, 
it might have been predicated, when the appeal of so delicate 
a voice and so delicate a touch as Miss Austen’s would 
entirely fail of effect. But we are proud to believe, that, in 
England at least, everything which is real makes a way, not 
to be closed up, but to be widened as years go on, and 
as with them the powers of comparison are developed. These 
quiet novels have become classics, So much can hardly be said 
of many of the works by the other female novelists. By the side 
of ‘Emma’ and ‘ Persuasion,’ ‘ Evelina ’—ushered into fame by 
a patron no less authoritative and powerful than Dr. Johnson— 
as a work of art, is coarse and farcical. ‘The Austen novels have 
outlasted the tales of Mrs. Bennet and Charlotte Smith, and that 
kind-hearted, illicit Quakeress, Amelia Opie; though each of 
these as it came was the delight of novel readers, and all ap- 
pealed to emotions more serious and to passions more high-flown 
than can be excited by the cares and concernments of every- 





* Four years younger than Miss Burney was when she wrote ‘Evelina.’ The 
fable of this novel being the work of a girl of seventeen has been long since 
exploded. ‘Evelina’ was :published in 1778, when the authoress was twenty- 
five years old, 
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day people in country villages, passing lives sparingly marked 
by sin or sorrow, 

The novels remained long in manuscript. ‘ Northanger Abbey’ 
was sold in 1803, to a publisher in Bath, for 10/.; ‘ but it found 
so little favour in his eyes that he chose to abide by his first loss 
rather than risk farther expense by publishing such a work,’ 
and it remained in his possession for some years, till it was 
bought back by the authoress for the sum originally paid for 
it, ‘Pride and Prejudice’ had been previously summarily re- 
jected by Mr. Cadell. In 1801 the family removed to Bath, 
where her father died, and subsequently to Southampton, and 
during these seven years Miss Austen’s pen appears to have 
remained idle. It was not till 1809, when her mother and 
sisters took up their abode at Chawton, that she resumed her 
literary work, 


‘The first year of her residence at Chawton seems to have been 
devoted to revising and preparing for the press “Sense and Sensi- 
bility,” and “Pride and Prejudice”; but between February 1811 
and August 1816, she began and completed “Mansfield Park,” 
“Emma,” and “ Persuasion,” so that the last five years of her life 
produced the same number of novels with those which had been 
written in her early youth. How she was able to effect all this is 
surprising, for she had no separate study to retire to, and most of the 
work must have been done in the general sitting-room, subject to all 
kinds of casual interruptions. She was not, however, troubled with 
companions like her own Mrs. Allen in “ Northanger Abbey,” whose 
“vacancy of mind and incapacity for thinking were such that, as she 
never talked a great deal, so she could never be entirely silent ; and, 
therefore, while she sat at work, if she lost her needle, or broke her 
thread, or saw a speck of dirt on her gown, she must observe it, 
whether there were any one at leisure to answer her or not.” In that 
well occupied female party there must have been many precious hours 
of silence during which the pen.was busy at the little mahogany 
writing-desk, while Fanny Price, or Emma Woodhouse, or Anne 
Elliott was growing into beauty and interest. I have no doubt that I, 
and my sisters and cousins, in our visits to Chawton, frequently dis- 
turbed this mystic process, without having any idea of the mischief 
that we were doing ; certainly we never should have guessed it by any 
signs of impatience or irritability in the writer. 

‘As so much had been previously prepared, when once she began to 
publish, her works came out in quick succession. ‘‘ Sense and Sensi- 
bility” was published in 1811, “ Pride and Prejudice” at the begin- 
ning of 1813, “Mansfield Park” in 1814, “Emma” early in 1816 ; 
“Northanger Abbey” and “ Persuasion” did not appear till after her 
death in 1818. Her first three novels were published by Egerton, her 
last three by Murray. The profits of the four which had been printed 
before her death had not at that time amounted to seven hundred = 
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The following extracts from two letters to her sister give a 
lively picture of the interest with which she watched the recep- 
tion of ‘ Pride and Prejudice :°— 

‘ Chawton, Friday, January 29, 1813. 

‘I hope you received my little parcel by J. Bond on Wednesday 
evening, my dear Cassandra, and that you will be ready to hear from 
me again on Sunday, for I feel that I must write to you to-day. I 
want to tell you that I have got my own darling child from London. 
On Wednesday I received one copy sent down by Falkener, with 
three lines from Henry to say that he had given another to Charles, 
and sent a third by the coach to Godmersham. . .. Miss B. dined 
with us on the very day of the book’s coming, and in the evening we 
fairly set at it, and read half the first vol. to her, prefacing that, 
having intelligence from Henry that such a work would soon appear, 
we had desired him to send it whenever it came out, and I believe it 
passed with her unsuspected. She was amused, poor soul! That she 
could not help, you know, with two such people to lead the way, but 
she really does seem to admire Elizabeth. I must confess that I 
think her as delightful a creature as ever appeared in print, and how 
I shall be able to tolerate those who do not like her at least I do not 
know.’ 

‘ Chawton, Thursday, February 4, 1813, 

‘My pear Cassanpra,—Your letter was truly welcome, and I am 

much obliged to you for all your praise; it came at a right time, for I 
had had some fits of disgust. Our second evening's reading to Miss 
B. had not pleased me so well, but I believe something must be 
attributed to my mother’s too rapid way of getting on: though she 
perfectly understands the characters herself, she cannot speak as they 
ought. Upon the whole, however, I am quite vain enough and well 
satisfied enough. The work is rather too light, and bright, and 
sparkling ; it wants shade; it wants to be stretched out here and there 
with a long chapter of sense, if it could be had; if not, of solemn 
specious nonsense, about something unconnected with the story; an 
essay-on writing, a critique on Walter Scott, or the history of 
Buonaparté, or something that would form a contrast, and bring the 
reader with increased delight to the playfulness and epigrammatism of 
the general style.’ 


Miss Austen’s life, as well as her talent, seem to us a, 
among the lives of authoresses of fiction. Keenly enjoying her 
success, conscious of no common powers of humour, with every 
refinement that adorns society, she remained quietly among her 
own people, in preference to seeking the tawdry honours and 
false privileges of lionism. We can recall no record of her having 
been seen in London society, save a passing anecdote (possibly 
mythical), that on some possible presentation to Madame de Staél, 
Miss Austen’s nerves failed her, and she declined the awful inter- 


view. Nothing is so egregiously misunderstood by eee 
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this shyness. It is vanity—it is over-consciousness—it is exagge- 
rated self-appreciation. Thus too often runs the verdict. It may 
be none of these things. It may be a case of readiness or 
unreadiness dependent on physical organisation. It is one, how- 
ever, which fails its victim, when great duties, or constraining 
circumstances, call for immediate decision or self-assertion, Our 
great Nelson, who kept the sea for England, suffered terribly—so 
his biographers have assured us—from sea-sickness, Yet the 
suffering passed, like a dream, whenever there was a deed to be 
done. By those who have studied character distinct from its 
outward manifestations, as expressed in conformity to uses and 
customs, there will be found in Miss Austen’s novels an expres- 
sion of firm and original courage as clear as if she had braved 
society, whether theoretically or practically. The boldness which 
will vindicate for persons of mediocre intellect souls to be saved 
and feelings to be tortured, and which by such vindication can 
interest and compel a jaded, hurrying public, eager for changing 
excitements, to pause and to listen—is surely no common quality ; 
but it has within itself a promise and an assurance of enduring 
reputation. , 

Personally, Miss Austen must have been most engaging. Her 
person, mind, and habits are thus portrayed by her biographer :— 


‘In person she was very attractive; her figure was rather tall and 
slender, her step light and firm, and her whole appearance expressive 
of health and animation. In complexion she was a clear brunette with 
a rich colour ; she had full round cheeks, with mouth and nose small 
and well formed, bright hazel eyes, and brown hair forming natural 
curls close round her face. If not so regularly handsome as her sister, 
yet her countenance had a peculiar charm of its own to the eyes of 
most beholders. 

‘She was not highly accomplished according to the present standard. 
She was fond of music, and had a sweet voice, both in singing and in 
conversation ; in her youth she had received some instruction on the 

ianoforte ; and at Chawton she practised daily, chiefly before break- 

t. 

‘She read French with facility, and knew something of Italian. 
In those days German was no more thought of than Hindostanee, as 
part of a lady’s education. She was well acquainted with the old 
periodicals, from the “Spectator” downwards. Her knowledge of 
Richardson’s works was such as no one is likely again to acquire, now 
that the multitude and the merits of our light literature have called off 
the attention of readers from that great master. Every circumstance 
narrated in “Sir Charles Grandison,” all that was ever said or done in 
the cedar parlour, was. familiar to her; and the wedding-days of 
Lady L. and Lady G. were as well remembered as if they had been 
living friends. Amongst her favourite writers, Johnson _—— 
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Crabbe in verse, and Cowper in both, stood high. It is well that the 
native good taste of herself and of those with whom she lived, saved 
her from the snare into which a sister novelist had fallen, of imitating 
the grandiloquent style of Johnson. 

‘It was not, however, what she knew, but what she was, that dis- 
tinguished her from others. I cannot better describe the fascination 
which she exercised over children than by quoting the words of one of 
her nieces :— 

‘“ As a very little girl I was always creeping up to Aunt Jane, 
and following her whenever I could, in the house and out of it. I 
might not have remembered this but for the recollection of my 
mother’s telling me privately, that I must not be troublesome to 
my aunt. Her first charm to children was great sweetness of manner. 
She seemed to love you, and you loved her in return. This, as well 
as I can now recollect, was what I felt in my early days, before I was 
old enough to be amused by her cleverness. But soon came the 
delight of her playful talk. She could make everything amusing to a 
child. Then, as I got older, when cousins came to share the enter- 
tainment, she would tell us the most delightful stories, chiefly of 
Fairyland, and her fairies had all characters of their own. The tale 
was invented, I am sure, at the moment, and was continued for two or 
three days, if occasion served.” ’ 


There was nothing of what Mrs. Fanny Kemble called 
‘lamp-oil and orange-peel’ about Miss Austen. Her life was 
happy—the life of one much beloved and much enjoying, if not 
thoroughly appreciated ; her death was one of tranquil resigna- 
tion.* We close the record, with increased affection for one 
so graceful, so affectionate, so fine in observation, so exquisite 
in touch, so real in her knowledge of the secrets of the human 
heart, as was Jane Austen. Only one candidate to her pecu- 
liar honours, who has approached her finish and excellence, 
during the half century which has elapsed since her decease 
occurs to us. This is the late Mrs. Gaskell—whose ‘ Cranford’ 
and ‘ Wives and Daughters’ will long keep a place by the side 
of ‘ Mansfield Park’ and ‘ Persuasion.’ 

Passing from Jane Austen to Mary Russell Mitford, we pass 
from a sunny to a sad story. Whereas the author of ‘ Persuasion’ 
led a happy life, among ‘her own people ;’ beloved and worthy 
even if they failed sufficiently to value her merit, and to 
foresee her fame—the author of ‘ Our Village,’ and ‘ Rienzi’ 
was driven out into conflict and struggle from almost the earliest 
moment at which her peculiar genius revealed itself, to support 
and to maintain the credit of as miserable a creature as ever 
preyed on, and weighed down, the women of his family. 





* She died at Winchester, July 18, 1817, and was buried in the cathedral. 
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The sorrow—the disadvantage—the mistake of Miss Mitford’s 
life must be clearly unfolded if only because among her con- 
temporaries, and her survivors, they have caused some miscon- 
struction. Hers was the history ofa credulous woman sacrificing 
herself to an utterly worthless idol —told over again; but with some 
difference from its usual formula. The heroine, who stakes her 
all on a love attachment—who braves ill-repute, ill-usage, want, 
even—for some worthless, showy creature who has first won her 
heart, then drained her purse, lastly, left her in the mire of 
disgrace,—is, and ought to be, an object of generous charity; but 
the woman who perils her delicacy of nature to screen a vicious 
parent, not being interesting, is confounded in his shame, and 
meets with less pity than is awarded to a Marion Lescaut, or an 
Esmeralda, There is no survivor who can*be pained by a 

lain statement of matters as they really stood in the present case. 

Dr. Mitford, the father of Mary Russell Mitford—belonging 
to an ancient family in the North of England— educated to be a 
physician,—a personable man, with that frankness of manner 
and willingness to take indulgence which, with too many 
persons, pass for the geniality which gives pleasure, and the 
generosity which bestows real benefits—was a coarse, showy, 
wasteful profligate—a man whose life was a shame; whose 
talk was too often an offence, not to be tolerated in our 
days, when men have advanced beyond the brutish themes 
and language of Parson Trulliber’s and Squire Western’s 
table eloquence. He was a schemer in bubble companies, a 
gambler in London whist clubs. Yet in spite of these quali- 
ties he kept a hold on the women of his family as oppres- 
sive and as noxious as the load laid by the Old Man of the Sea 
on the shoulders of Sinbad. He married an heiress—a gentle 
woman, nobly connected but somewhat characterless, so far as can 
be gathered from these records. He speculated on, and squan- 
dered, her liberal fortune. Yet she never repined. By one of 
those chances which, met with in one of Balzac’s novels, would 
be pronounced forced and theatrical, his daughter became the 

ssessor of an enormous lottery prize—twenty thousand pounds. 
That sum of money, too, sufficient to have reinstated himself 
and his family in their old position, Dr. Mitford gambled and 
muddled away in an inconceivably short period. And from that 
time forth, to the end of his days, the girl had to be the ‘ bread- 
winner ’—to provide the funds required to satisfy her parent's 
sensual rapacity, and to uphold him among those who knew, 
from intimate contact, how gross, how worthless, was her idol— 
with something of defensive perversity and more of blind 
credulity. 

It 
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It should be added that the amount of Miss Mitford’s share of 
enjoyment derived from her gains was, from first to last, small 
and modest ; nay, reduced to the verge of parsimony. Her tastes 
were simple; her solitary indulgence was in the maintenance 
of her tiny flower-garden, in which she was aided by every 
friend who approached her. ‘It is fit,’ said Mr. Samuel Pepys, 
speaking of some new gown bought for his wife, ‘that the poor 
wretch should have something wherewith to content her. And 
no one who recollects the insufficient, meanly furnished labourer’s 
cottage at Three Mile Cross—where the best of Miss Mitford's 
literary work was done, being commenced only at midnight, after 
she had satisfied and amused her grasping parent by playing 
cribbage with him till he could no longer keep awake—no 
one familiar with the scrupulous economy, not to say paltriness, 
of her attire—which gave her the air, in any brightly dressed 
crowd, of an old-fashioned, miserly humorist—could grudge her, 
whose life was one long strain and self-denial, her geraniums 
and that shabby green-house parlour and the great bay-tree, 
beneath and round which so many distinguished persons have 
congregated to talk of matters far above and beyond the petty 
gossip of a country neighbourhood, or the private trials and 
sacrifices of their quiet hostess. Rarely, if ever, did she betray 
the slightest passing irritation or impatience—the slightest 
consciousness that she was selfishly overworked and un- 
justly treated. The blindness, whether real or affected, with 
which she chose to assume that her distasteful parent must 
be as delightful to every one of her guests as to herself had 
its absurd side; but it is only another illustration—perhaps 
as strong a one as could be cited—of the force of Woman's 
affection. 

It was necessary to put forward this plain narrative of facts in 
order to understand rightly Miss Mitford’s life, as portrayed in 
her letters now before us. But these letters have an independent 
value, Their vivacity and elegance, the unforeseen turns of lan- 
guage, the variety of allusions and anecdotes they contain, will 
give Miss Mitford a permanent place among the best letter- 
writers in our language. It is noticeable that, whereas in the 
composition of her works she was elaborate—wrote and re-wrote, 
cast and re-cast, a page, or a phrase, in her village sketches, or 
an act or a scene of one in her dramas—in epistolary confidence 
she seems never to have taken thought ;—never to have corrected 
a bitter phrase engendered by a passing whimsy ;—never to have 
been able to come to an end, The style is nowhere debased by 
vulgarisms, or cant allusions. Written, as we now know her 
letters to have been written, they are a remarkable monument 
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to their writer's worth and truth, goodness of heart, elasticity of 
spirits, and sweetness of temper. 

Mary Russell Mitford was born at Alresford, in Hampshire, 
in December, 1787, and gave early signs of precocity in memory, 
in quickness, and in avidity to learn. Her father used ‘to perch 
her on the breakfast-table,’ when she was only three years old, 
that his guests might be edified by her readings ‘ from the Whig 
netvspapers of the day!’ and by her reciting ‘ The Babes in the 
Wood.’ She was little more than eight years of age when 
the family had to pay the penalty of his shameless extravagance 
by taking refuge with him within the walls of the King’s Bench. 
From this disgrace they were delivered by the little girl’s luck 
in the lottery : the ticket which turned up a prize having been 
purchased at her insistance as to its number. In the year 1797 
the Mitfords were again in the country, established close to 
Reading, with carriages and horses and greyhounds,—their 
daughter having been placed at a fashionable boarding-school 
at Chelsea, kept by a pair of French emigrants, assisted by 
an English lady, who took her pupils to the theatre. As a 
part of their course of tuition, they danced ballets and acted 
meek plays—as Miss Mitford has told us in her whimsical 
account of a ‘breaking-up’ performance of Hannah More’s 
‘Search after Happiness.’ The girl would learn everything 
sonrt music, which she could never be brought to relish), even 

tin—she read all manner of books, trashy and solid, with 
great avidity, and wrote letters which showed no common talent. 
She left school in the year 1802. About this time her father 
entered on the second act of his mad career by buying an estate at 
Grasely, a few miles from Reading, on which stood an old pic- 
turesque and convenient farmhouse. This, of course, had to be 
pulled down and a modern house substituted, on the building of 
which a needless sum of money was sacrificed.—The sequel will 
surprise no one. After a few showy years, during which Dr. 
Mitford, who early began to make capital of his daughter, took 
her into Northumberland, on a visit to his family (the inci- 
dents of which, including a thoughtless and selfish vagary in his 
deserting her for an electioneering freak, are spiritedly described), 
the bubble again burst, and from Bertram House the family had 
to condescend to a way-side cottage at Three Mile Cross, in the 
neighbourhood of Reading. There the best of Miss Mitford’s 
books and dramas were written, and there she resided till within 
a very few years of her death. 

The amount of varied and amusing matter in Miss Mitford’s 
correspondence makes the task of selecting from it difficult. In 
1810, by the publication of a volume of poems, she entered the 

world 
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world of authorship; but long before, her letters describing 
the people and things around her had shown that discrimina- 
tion of character, and that willingness to please and to be 
pleased, which are always engaging. For a time her father made. 
attempts to suggest subjects and direct her career ; but it is signi- 
ficant that at even so early a date, while she writes with anxiety 
as to the reception of her book by the reviewers, and puts aside 
his hints for new attempts,—she begs her parert, absent from 
home (there was always some showy excuse for his absence) ‘not 
to forget that, if the tax-money be not paid early this week, you 
will be reported as a defaulter.’ To meet this difficulty, the next 
letter makes it clear that some of his pictures had to be sold, 
' From the letters of the same month a few paragraphs on lighter 
matters may be strung together as characteristic. Blackett, it ' 
may be remembered, was one of the self-instructed rhymesters 
whom it was the fashion to patronise as poets of the people. 


‘Ten thousand thanks for your attention to my commissions, and, 
above all, for the books. Crabbe’s poem is indeed a rich treat. It is 
quite to your taste; and I will read it to you all through when you 
return. I believe he is your favourite poet; next to Campbell he 
undoubtedly stands in my estimation ; and I think he is more original 
than even he, and that with all the finish and accuracy of the Dutch 
painters. 

‘I have read with great attention Mr. Blackett’s specimens. There 
is a great deal of genius and power in most of them; and I think Mr. 
Pratt has done his protégé great injustice by comparing him to that 
feeble verse-spinner Bloomfield. It is sacrilege, in my opinion, even 
to name Shakespeare in speaking of 


* Dwindled sons of little men ;” 


but if these specimens be fairly selected, and he continue to write and 
improve, he may approach very nearly to the standard of our only 
tragic poet of the present day, Joanna Baillie. This is something 
like a lawyer’s opinion, sagely guarded with “ifs” and “ buts,” which 
are extremely proper in all prophecies concerning poetical prodigies. 
As to Mr. Pratt’s “ Contrast,” the poetry is good, and the politics are 
execrable I cannot write about Copenhagen, nor indeed about 
anything just now. In the midst of my delight at Crabbe’s poem, I 
feel a sort of unspeakable humiliation, much like what a farthing 
candle (if it could feel) would experience when the sun rises in all his 
glory and extinguishes its feeble rays.’ 


It is fair to add that the two next letters show that their 
writer’s judgment could, in those days, veer round with a curious 
rapidity. We will add merely another paragraph, dated during 
the same year, because we shall have occasion to refer to the 
same cordial spirit it displays as that manifested to herself he a 
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later period. When Miss Mitford became herself a celebrity, her 


judgments steadied themselves, and became more constant and 
independent of sect or politics. But the generosity of her nature 
never failed her from first to last. The paragraph in question is 
from a letter to Sir William Elford, of Plymouth, one of her 
most valued correspondents during a long series of years :— 


‘I quite agree with you in your admiration of Miss Edgeworth. 


‘ She and Miss Baillie and Mrs. Opie are three such women as have 


seldom adorned one age and one country. Of the three, I think I 
had rather (if such a metamorphosis were possible) resemble Miss 
Baillie. Yet Mrs. Opie is certainly not the least accomplished of the 
trio, and Miss Edgeworth has done more good both to the higher and 
lower world than any writer since the days of Addison. She shoots 
at “folly as it flies” with the strong bolt of ridicule, and seldom 
misses her aim. Perhaps you will think that I betray a strange want 
of taste when I confess that, much as I admire the polished satire and 
nice discrimination of character in the “ Tales of Fashionable Life,” 
I prefer the homely pathos and plain morality of her “ Popular Tales” 
to any part of her last publication. The story of “ Rosanna” is par- 
ticularly delightful to me; and that of “To-morrow” made so deep 
an impression on my mind that, if it were. possible for any earthly 
power to reform a procrastinator, I really think that tale would have 
eured me of my evil habits. I actually rose two mornings a full hour 
before my usual time after reading it—pray, my dear sir, do not ask 
me what that hour is.’ 


The year 1811 found Dr. Mitford in prison, and his wife and 
daughter writing to him to suggest expedients for his extrica- 
tion. Strange to say—one confession of a later period excepted 
—they never seem to have wavered in confidence and affection, 
and never to have bemoaned the lot which tied them to one so 
worthless and so reckless. Miss Mitford’s letters of this period are 
as full of sprightly detail as if they had not been written under 
the pressure of an anxious dread of impending want and shame. 
They are rich in sketches of character—as instance, the one 
of Mr. Edgeworth (‘clarety, brisk, and endless,’ as Byron so hap- 
pily called him), following a fair but shrewd criticism of his 
daughter’s fictions :— 


*I never can read Miss Edgeworth’s works without finding the 
wonderful predominance of the head over the heart; all her personages 
are men and women; ay, and many of them very charming men and 
women ; but they are all of them men and women of the world. ... . 
Iam perfectly well inclined to agree with you in laying the tiresome 
parts of her works to her prosing father, who is, Mr. Moore tells me, 
such a nuisance in society that in Ireland the person who is doomed 
to sit next him at dinner is condoled with just as if he had met with 
an overturn, or a fall from his horse, or any other deplorable casualty. 
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I can readily believe that such condolence is well bestowed, for I had 
the misfortune to hear him make a speech last year at a Lancasterian 
meeting. It was to introduce a motion of thanks to Miss Lancaster 
for having extended her brother’s invention to hemming and sewing 
and stitching. Now this, you know, is ticklish ground for gentlemen, 
and nothing short of great brevity and simplicity could preserve it 
from becoming ludicrous. But Mr. E. was really so learned and so 
technical on the subject, and talked so much about the protection 
which he and his family, particularly his daughter, had afforded to 
the invention, and the length of time that they had devoted to bringing 
the experiment to perfection, that I expected every moment to see him 
produce some Lancasterian chemise, and go on in the style of his 
refaces—* See, ladies and gentlemen, this seam: it was sewed and 
elled and brought to Miss Edgeworth in the year 1809; she patronizes 
it only in the year 1813. Observe the respect which Miss Edgeworth 
pays to the public,” &c. &e.’ 


And here is a judgment which it required some courage from 
a young woman who did not profess ‘emancipation’ to venture in 
the face of a railing public. How far it has been proved just 
or otherwise, we have lived to see :— 


‘ Are not Lord Byron’s leave-taking verses beautiful? I believe I 
indulged myself with abusing him to you, but ever since those verses 
I have felt certain relentings towards the luckless author. Partly I 
believe this effect may be owing to some particles of contrariness in 
my disposition, which have been a good deal excited by the delicate 
morality of his admirers in this neighbourhood, who excuse themselves 
to themselves for their ci-devant admiration by a double portion of 
rancour towards his lordship and pity towards his wife. “ Poor Lady 
Byron!” “ Unfortunate victim!” “Hapless sufferer!” and so forth, 
are her style and titles at present. Now without at all attempting 
to vindicate him or accuse her, I cannot help thinking this immense 
quantity of sympathy rather more than the case requires. Why did 
she marry him? for, to do the man justice, he was no hypocrite ; his 
vices were public enough. Why did she marry him but to partake 
his celebrity and bask in the sunshine of his fame? And by what 
device of conjugal flattery could that object have been attained so 
fully as at present? She has now the comfort of being “interesting” 
in the eyes of all men, and “exemplary ” in the mouths of all women; 
she has, moreover—and even I, spinster as I am, can feel that this 
must be solid consolation—she has, moreover, the delight of hating 
her husband, to the admiration and edification of the whole world 


The following is a true spinster’s confession—the occasion 
being the wedding of a dear friend :— 


‘Pray, my dear friend, were you ever a bridesmaid? I rather 
expect you to say no, and I give you joy of your happy ignorance, for 
I am just now in the very agonies of the office, helping to buy and 
admire wedding clothes; and I do assure you that it is the most 
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tiresome occupation that ever was devised for mortal woman. To be 
married myself would not be half the trouble. The bride elect is a 
fair neighbour of mine, who was, in silk and muslin, as delightful a 
madcap as ever rode home in the last hay-waggon ; but ever since she 
has taken to gauze and satin, she is as dull as a duchess. Her head 
is a perfect milliner’s shop. She plans out her wardrobe much as 
Phidias might have planned the Parthenon,—has never laughed since 
her pearls came home,—never smiled since she tried on her tissue 
gown,—-and has had no sleep since the grand question of a lace bonnet 
with a plume, or a lace veil without one, for the grand occasion, came 
into discussion. She is to be married in about a fortnight, unless she 
first kills herself with anxiety for her wardrobe ; and I am sure that if 
she is not married in that time, I shall die of fatigue in listening to it. 
She talks of nothing else; and I must talk of nothing else, or be 
silent. Dismal alternative! Peace be with her and speedy wedding 
—I am sure it will be a day of release for me.’ 


There is no dealing with a collection of letters so varied in 
topics, so bright in style, so keen in their individual humour as 
the one before us, within any permissible limits. The new books, 
the new authors, or the old books by old friends; the rumours 
from the world without ; the new painters, the new plays, the new 
flowers—are all discussed in the same lively manner, from week 
to week,—just as if the spectre Care was not, as is clearly shown, 
a constant* inmate by the side of the hearth, a presence in the 
sleepless bed, and in the workwoman’s vigil. In the year 1820 
the bolt fell; the ruin was complete ; and the daughter, mother, 
and degraded father were driven out from Bertram House, with 
its pretending family name, to take refuge in ‘a little village 
street, situate on the turnpike-road betwixt Basingstoke and 
Reading,’ ‘to a cottage—no, not a cottage—it does not deserve 
the name’ (says the letter announcing the change), ‘a messuage 
or tenement, such as a little farmer who had made twelve or 
fourteen hundred pounds might retire to, when he left off business, 
to live on his means :’— 


‘It consists of a series of closets, the largest of which may be about 
eight feet square, which they call parlours, and kitchens, and pantries ; 
some of them minus a corner, which has been unnaturally filched for 
a chimney ; others deficient in half a side, which has been truncated 
by the shelving roof. Behind is a garden about the size of a good 
drawing-room, with an arbour which is a complete sentry-box of privet. 
On one side a public-house, on the other a village-shop, and right 
opposite a cobbler’s stall. 

‘ Notwithstanding all this, “the cabin,” as Bobadil says, “is con- 
venient.” It is within reach of my dear old walks; the banks where 
I find my violets; the meadows full of cowslips; and the woods 
Where the wood-sorrel blows. We are all beginning to get —_ 
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and comfortable, and resuming our usual habits. Papa has already had 
the satisfaction of setting the neighbourhood to rights by committing 
a disorderly person, who was the pest of the Cross, to Bridewell. 
Mamma has furbished up an old dairy, and made it into a not incom- 
modious store-room. I have lost my only key, and stuffed the garden 
with flowers. .. . It is an excellent lesson of condensation—one which 
we all wanted. Great as our merits might be in some points, we none of 
us excelled in compression. Mamma’s tidiness was almost as diffuse 
as her daughter’s litter. Papa could never tell a short story—nor 
could papa’s daughter (as you well know) ever write a short letter. I 
expect we shall be much benefited by this squeeze: though at present 
it sits upon us as uneasily as tight stays, and is just as awkward look- 
ing. Indeed, my great objection to a small room always was its 
extreme unbecomingness to one of my enormity. I really seem to fill 
it—like a blackbird in a goldfinch’s cage. The parlour looks all me. 
Nevertheless, “ the cabin is convenient,” as I said before. 


From a letter of a later date :-— 


* You will be glad to hear that my dear father continues to recover, 
althongh he has not yet got up his strength. My mother is better 
too. Some little hay was got in in a magical sort of way between the 
showers. The Northumberland people have an idiom of “ saving hay” 
for “making hay ”"—which is exceedingly proper for this year, when 
all hay not spoilt by the wet may literally be said to be saved. I 
tell you all these little pieccs of good fortune, because, as I generally 
trouble you with my bad news, it seems but fair to give you a glimpse 
of the sun when it does peep out for a minute between the showers. I 
should not omit, when reckoning up my felicities just now, to tell you 
that my little garden is a perfect rosary—the greenest and most blos- 
somy nook that ever the sun shone upon. It is almost shut in by 
buildings; one a long open shed, very pretty, a sort of rural arcade, 
where we sit. On the other side is an old granary, to which we mount 
by outside wooden steps, also very pretty. Then, there is an opening 
to a little court, also backed by buildings, but with room enough to 
let in the sunshine, the north-west sunshine, that comes aslant in 
summer evenings through and under a large elder-tree. One end is 
closed by our pretty irregular cottage, which, as well as the granary, 
is covered by cherry-trees, vines, roses, jessamine, honeysuckle, and 
grand spires of hollyhocks. The other is comparatively open, show- 
ing over high pales the blue sky and a range of woody hills. All 
and every part is untrimmed, antique, weather-stained, and lonely as 
ean be imagined—gratifying the eye by its exceeding picturesqueness, 
and the mind by the certainty that no pictorial effect was intended— 
that it owes all its charms to “rare accident.” ’ 


In this tiny retreat the happiest and best of Miss Mitford’s 
days were passed, and her greatest sorrows endured. She never 
murmured at its smallness and shabbiness; she had to work 
incessantly to provide comforts for her gentle fading mother, and 
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indulgences for her reckless, faithless father; but it was there 
that her real powers were matured and perfected. She was 
used to say that she would never have put a line on‘ paper had 
she not been driven to it by necessity; but this may have been 
an affectation, or (to be more lenient) self-delusion, or that con- 
fession of the nothingness of fame which has been common to 
many men and women of genius who have achieved distinction. 
It was no light privilege to be able to attract to herself the 
most gifted persons of her time; to succeed in one of the most 
hazardous and arduous walks of literature and poetical art— 
acted tragedy ; and to create a school of minute home-landscape 
painting in pen and ink. Her relish of society, of literature, of 
scenery, became deeper, more delicate, and more Catholic, with 
every year as it passed, These compensations bore her through 
an amount of toil, endurance, and ever-gnawing care which would 
have worn down into the grave any woman of a less elastic 
spirit and less real power long ere the day of departure came. 

To the period in question belong an anecdote or two, which 
may be told without offence. The notorious absence of mind 
of Bowles, the poet, makes the following scene all the more 
whimsical :-— 


‘I had the honour a week or two ago to be introduced to your 
friend Mr. Bowles, the poet. I must tell you the story. Going into 
Dr. Valpy’s the back way, I met the old butler. “ Are the ladies in 
the parlour, Newman?” “ Yes, ma’am—and, ma’am, there’s Mr. 
Bowles, the poet,” quoth Newman. Well, I thought, I shall be very 
glad to see him, and in I walked. The Doctor met me at the door, 
snatched my hand, led me triumphantly up to the window where Mr. 
Bowles was standing, and then snatched his hand and endeavoured to 
join the two after the fashion of the marriage ceremony (you know 
how that is, my dear Sir William), introducing him as “ Mr. Bowles, 
the poet,” but calling me, as I have since remembered, nothing but 
“Mary.” Mr. Bowles, rather astounded, drew back. I, astonished in 
my turn at such a way of receiving the daughter of an old acquaint- 
ance (for my father has known him these thirty years), drew back too, 
and between us we left the dear Doctor in worse consternation than 
either, standing alone in the window. A minute after Miss Valpy 
asked after Dr. Mitford, and all was immediately right. Mr. Bowles 
was very pleasant and sociable, talked a great deal of Lord Byron and 
the Pope question, in which we exactly agree, and in which, from not 
having read the prosy pamphlet in which he has so marred his own 
good cause, I was able to agree with him most conscientiously.’ 


Another deserves a place among the curiosities of country 
manners, date 1822 :— 


‘I met with a great curiosity about a month ago—a lady who had 
never read, scarcely heard of, the Scotch novels. She was called wy 
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all Reading “a remarkably clever, sensible, accomplished woman” 
(you know that, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, ladies of this 
character are eminently foolish), educated her daughters, talked 
Italian, read Latin, and understood thorough-bass. She came into a 
friend’s house where I was calling, and, finding the “ Pirate” on the 
table, poured out at once this ostentatious ignorance. You never saw 
anybody so proud of not knowing what all the world knows—never! 
She actually looked down upon us, till I thought my friend was going 
to be ashamed, and make apologies for having read these glorious 
books. She took heart, however (my friend), and the lady visitor 
began to inquire what the Scotch novels were—*“‘ Waverley’?” She 
had heard of “ Waverley.” ‘The Scottish Chiefs’?” “Oh, no! 
certainly not the ‘Scottish Chiefs ’”—and why we praised them ; and 
at last, hearing that there was nothing very contaminating for her 
daughters, and that, at all events, as they would infallibly catch the 
disorder some day or the other, they might as well be inoculated under 
her own eye, she consented to borrow this ‘“ Waverley,” of which she 
had heard, and which we, moreover, assured her was historical. She 
returned it in a day or two with a short critique, intimating that there 
was much trash in the book, but that some parts were tolerable. I 
think of cultivating her acquaintance; besides, I want to see the 
Misses (they are grown up). I wonder what form vanity takes in 
them, and what they say about “ Waverley ”! 


The letters here published concerning the production of Miss 
Mitford’s four successful tragedies —‘ The Foscari,’ ‘ Julian,’ 
* Rienzi, and ‘ Charles the First ’—contain yet another contribu- 
tion to the story of the complaints and difficulties of dramatists; 
yet another testimony to the fascination with which the theatre, 
that ‘loadstone rock’ (to borrow one of Mr. Dickens’ happy 
figures),—attracts authors of a certain taste and temperament, be 
they ever so conversant with the weary history of vicissitude, 
intrigue, vanity, and uncertainty, as old as the play-house 
itself. Beside these three were three tragedies—a ‘ Fiesco,’ 
an ‘Inez di Castro’ (twice in rehearsal), an ‘Otto of Wit- 
telsbach,’ never produced; and an opera, ‘Sadak and Kalas- 
rade,’ written for an inferior musician, which was only once 
performed. Wretchedly played and sung as it was, it hardly 
deserved a better fate. The music, by a now forgotten pupil of 
our Academy of Music, was heavy and valueless; and the dra- 
matist, though graceful and fresh as a lyrist, had not the instinct, 
or had not mastered the secret of writing for music. The dif 
ference will be at once felt by any one who compares Miss 
Mitford’s songs with the delicious airs and choruses which give 
so much beauty to Joanna Baillie’s tragedies. 

Nearly enough has been said in statement of the outlines of 
Miss Mitford’s checquered life, and the peculiarity of her literary 
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position ; and yet the year 1830, only, is reached. From that time 
till the end came, trials gradually deepened and gathered round 
her. First, her mother died; and the weight which Dr. Mit- 
ford’s selfishness had divided between two forbearing women 
had now to be borne by one. It is no wonder that the cease- 
less and unreasonable claims on her time, already adverted to, 
and the ceaseless forestalling of every guinea which could 
be wrung from her, bore with increasing weight on the 
health of a woman no longer young, and on creative power 
originally limited, and which required some aliment in addition 
to a sense of duty prompted by self-delusion. The strain told on 
Miss Mitford’s writings. She began to repeat herself; to finish 
less carefully than formerly. Though overtaxed and imprisoned 
by the selfish being whom she tended lovingly to the day of 
his death, and whom she survived only a few years, she 
retained most of her staunch and generous friends distinguished 
in literature and art, and to the last added new ones to the list. 
When it came to be understood that her father’s long illness 
and death had involved her in pecuniary difficulties, some of the 
noblest and best persons of England, rallying round her, without 
undue publicity, ministered immediaté and sufficient relief to 
her anxiety. A pension, from the limited sum at the disposal of 
the Ministry, was accorded to her, with every gracious recognition 
of her claims. But the relief and ease came to her, so to say, only a 
few brief hours before sunset and the long night. Her health had 
been irretrievably impairéd during the years of pain and labour 
described, and sunk slowly. She was compelled, by the falling 
to ruin of the cottage at Three Mile Cross, to remove to a less 
comfortless home at Swallowfield, a few miles beyond it. There 
her death, hastened by a carriage accident, took place on the 
10th of January, 1855. ‘The coffin was laid in a place in the 
Churchyard of Swallowfield selected by herself, and the spot is 
marked by a granite cross, which was erected to her memory by 
the contributions of a few of her oldest friends.’ 

Thus much of the woman’s private life, and of the circum- 
stances under which her works were produced. A few words 
may be added in reference to their two-fold nature and quality. 

First, as to the best among them—her pictures of rural life and 
scenery. ‘Our Village,’ which may be said, without caricature, 
to have become a classic, and to have set the fashion in literature 
of a series of sketches of home scenery’and natural life—akin to 
the woodcuts of Bewick, or the etchings of Read of Salisbury— 
will bear return and reprint, so long as the taste for close observa- 
tion and miniature painting of scenery and manners shall last. It 
was probably, like many another creation of the kind, ~— by 
chance ; 
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chance ; its writer led on from picture to picture, from conceit 
to conceit, from character to character, as her work proceeded, 
One quality may be mentioned which recommended Miss Mit- 
ford’s village sketches from their first appearance—the clear- 
ness and purity of the language in which they are written. 
When we think of the dashes, indications, epithets misapplied, 
makeshifts in point of grammatical construction which are 
to-day tolerated, we come to understand, in part, how men of 
high scholarship and various acquirement at once recognised 
the contributions, unobtrusive but complete in their finish, 
which came from a Berkshire village. They may be laid by, 
but they will not, we predict, be forgotten. ‘ Belford Regis,’ a 
series of country and town sketches, intended to embrace a wider 
range of characters, is, like most sequels in imaginative litera- 
ture, a comparative failure, 

Miss Mitford’s tragedies are less easy to deal with; our present 
duty not being that of Mr, Curdle, in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ who 
held forth weightily on the unities and disunities of modern 
tragedy. And yet the female dramatists are a group well worth 
considering,—the list including such widely differing celebrities 
as Afra Behn, Margaret Duchess of Newcastle, Susanna Centlivre, 
Mrs. Cowley, Fanny Burney, Hannah More, Joanna Baillie, Bar- 
barina Lady Dacre, Felicia Hemans ;—not to forget Mrs. Gore, 
with her prize comedy; Miss Landon, the Princess Amalia of 
Saxony, Mrs. Fanny Kemble, Madame de Girardin (whose ‘La 
joie fait peur’ contains one of the few stage inventions of modern 
times), and Madame Dudevant, who has succeeded in planting 
French country life and peasant manners on the Parisian stage. 
It would be hard to name one of the sisterhood who planted her 
foot on the boards so firmly as Miss Mitford, and who gained 
and maintained her successes in a manner so honourable to 
herself, and withal so creditable to womanhood. On this a word 
remains to be said. 

Female jealousy is a theme as old as the tongue of male 
sarcasm. Phillis and Brunetta are, after all, only expressions of 
the grudging, vieing, uncharitable spirit with which beauties, 
wits, leaders of fashion, or political intriguers have, since the age 
of Fair Rosamond, been credited with regard to one another. But 
a protest of singular and significant force is contained in this 
book. In no arena of literature are envy and ‘all uncharitable- 
ness’ more notoriously provoked than in the theatre. Personal 
vanity, immediate triumph, rivalry to be cajoled, animosity to 
be silenced, defects and excellences of interpretation to be 
allowed for or encouraged—all come into the amusing, fascinating, 


and yet rueful history of Drama, and its production. But in the 
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book under notice nothing is more remarkable than the graceful 
generosity of dramatic authoresses toa dramatic authoress. None 
of the sisterhood seems to have held back from cordial recogni- 
tion of certainly the greatest and most continuous success in 
serious drama won by any English woman. Miss Mitford’s 
four plays—the ‘ Foscari,’ produced under the disadvantage of 
what might have been thought rivalry with Byron; ‘ Julian,’ 
more successful; ‘ Rienzi,’ yet more clear, powerful, and sustained 
(as such gracefully complimented by Lord Lytton, in the preface 
to his best historical romance); ‘Charles the First,’ in spite of 
the tremendous difficulties of its subject—all made their mark at 
the time of their appearance. The best of them, ‘ Rienzi,’ may 
possibly reappear should the Fates resuscitate poetical tragedy, 
and withal, vouchsafe us actors able to understand and instructed 
to deliver verse. These tragedies were all warmly greeted, 
and the greeting came more warmly from none than from female 
dramatists—Mrs. Joanna Baillie, whose ‘De Montfort’ had the 
rare advantage of being interpreted by Mrs. Siddons, and her less 
glorious, but still glorious, brother, John Kemble ;—and whose 
‘Henriquez’—a tragedy produced some quarter of a century 
later—contains one of the strongest and most original situations 
existing in any play ancient or modern; a woman who loved 
and who wrought for, the stage,—Mrs. Hemans, whose ‘ Vespers of 
Palermo’ failed—to name the two most distinguished poetesses 
out of a long list—were one and all eager in their expression of 
welcome and sympathy. This cannot have been grimace in 
place of reality; no manifestation having been called for. It tells 
well for both the givers and the receiver of the praise. One so 
catholic and cordial as Miss Mitford generally was in admitting 
the excellences of writers so widely apart one from the other as 
some of her favourites, was only justly repaid by the kind con- 
struction of her rivals and contemporaries. 

Let it be added that Miss Mitford was neither egotistic nor 
arrogant in producing herself and her works, as themes for con- 
versation with her admirers, some of whom (may it not be said ?), 
especially those from America, desired nothing better than to assail 
her with an incense of compliment, though high-flown, sincere 
enough to have turned a weaker head than her own. When we 
think of Madame D’Arblay’s diary, which, bright and clever as 
it is, is in too many of its pages little more than a hymn in her 
own praise, sung at ‘the request of friends’; when we think of 
the complacent accounts which Hannah More’s letters contain of 
what the success of her ‘ Percy’—so justly styled by Mrs, Piozzi 
a foolish play—her propriety, ‘ which’ (as Horace Walpole put it) 
‘is a grace whenall other graces have fied,’ rises by retrospect and 
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comparison, It is not a genuine love of letters that will save its 
owner from foolish self-occupation ;—but the absence of such spirit 
in man or woman who has earned distinction makes them 
endearing no less than admirable. We believe that few who 
consider such an example as this in conjunction with the sparing 
revelations of hard and, it might have been assumed, hardeni 
trial to be derived from Miss Mitford’s correspondence will fal 
to value such an abstinence from self-glorification as something 
not common in the world of letters,—most especially in the 
quarter of it inhabited by those whom one Jonathan Oldbuck 
scornfully called ‘ the women-kind,’ 








Art. 1X.—Lady Byron Vindicated: a History of the Byron 
Controversy, from its Beginning in 1816 to the Present Time. 
By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Boston, 1870. 


HEN Dr. Titus Oates was asked, at the Peveril trial, to 

explain why he had kept back an important piece of 

evidence in his former examinations, the following colloquy 
ensued between the witness and the Judge :— 


‘“Maay Laard,” said Oates, ‘‘I will tell you a pretty fable.” 

*“T hope,” answered the Judge, “that it may be the first and last 
that you shall tell in this place.” 

‘“Maay Laard,” continued Oates, “there was once a faux, who, 
having to caarry a goose over a frazen river, and being afraid the aice 
would not bear him and his booty, did caary aaver a staane, my Laard, 
in the first instance, to prove the strength of the aice.” 

‘So your evidence was but the stone, and now for the first time 
you have brought us the goose?” said Sir William Scroggs ; “to tell 
us this, Doctor, is to make geese of the court and the jury.” ’ 


Mrs, Beecher has been playing fox. Her first freight—the 
Macmillan article—made a formidable crack in the ice of public 
credulity, which is giving way on every side under the extraor- 
dinary pressure of her book. Our parting suggestion to her, on 
a former occasion, was that it would be worse than useless to 
accumulate more statements of Lady Byron; that there were too 
many of them already; that the one thing needed was con- 
firmatory proof; that conjectures and surmises would be — 
superfluous, Instead of profiting by this advice, she has mul- 
tiplied and amplified the statements; she has made endless 
conjectures and surmises do duty for facts; and she has pro- 
duced no confirmatory evidence whatever, oral or a 
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The numerous and almost unaccountable inaccuracies of detail 
detected in the first version of her ‘True Story’ were alone 
sufficient to justify distrust, apart from its inherent improba- 
bility. Her second version is open to the same objections, with 
the additional one of being, in many points, contradictory of the 
first. Yet we should be disposed to pause before charging the im- 
aginative author of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ’ with bad faith. 

It was the remark of Bacon that ‘there is no magnifying-glass 
like a prejudicate opinion,’ There are persons whose intellectual 
vision is so clouded when their predilections or prejudices are 
roused, that they see everything through a distorting medium ; 
and Mrs, Beecher Stowe is a remarkable specimen of the tribe. 
Her impressions are subjective, not objective ; and it is precisely 
when she is most interested or excited that the smallest amount 
of reliance is to be placed in them. It was this peculiar idio- 
syncracy that led to her extraordinary hallucination about ‘ The 
Dream,’ the heroine of which, she insists, is not Mary Chaworth 
but Mrs. Leigh. It was this, again, that led to the vitally-im- 
portant error of misreading the solitary piece of documentary 
evidence to which she could appeal in confirmation of her story. 
In her Macmillan article she says, ‘Thé interview had almost 
the solemnity of a death-bed avowal. Lady Byron recounted the 
history which has been embodied in this article, and gave to 
the writer a paper containing a brief memorandum of the whole, 
with the dates affixed... .. She took the paper with her, re- 
turned to London, and gave a day or two to the consideration of 
the subject.’ She returned it to Lady Byron: we have read it, 
and we positively assert that it contains nota syllable from which 
any sane person, without a ‘ prejudicate opinion,’ could collect 
that Lady eee ever made the charge in question, or any charge 
involving crime, at any time. It simply confirms some of the 
preliminary and incidental details of the story. 

If a lady comes up to you with a red object in her hand, and 
calls on you to admire the beautiful blue, you simply suppose 
her under an optical delusion: if, in proof of any given statement, 
she produces a document which disproves it, you distrust her un- 
derstanding rather than her truthfulness. If Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
were to produce an angel as a witness, in this cause of Byron 
against Byron, we should look under the wings for the tail. We 
give her, therefore, the full benefit of her delusions, so far as her 
general character for veracity (not accuracy) is concerned, At 
the same time, we cannot allow her the credit to which she 
loudly and emphatically lays claim, of disinterested motives and 
elevated objects. Her sanctimonious appeals to God and her 
countrywomen—her ‘O my brothers and sisters’—seem winged 
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by malice and uncharitableness. With the exception of ‘ Medora 
Leigh,’ her‘ Lady Byron Vindicated’ is the most arrant specimen 
of book-making that ever fell under our observation. It is more 
than half made up of stale quotations and threadbare arguments, 
tedious comments on forgotten articles, and wearisome twaddle 
about non-existent conspiracies or fancied attacks, She evades 
all the main points as long as possible and, when she does come 
to them, she produces little or nothing that is not self-refuting by 
its extravagance or absurdity; the morality of her discursive 
reasoning being commonly on a par with the logic, i.e. radically 
bad. 

We see no absolute necessity, therefore, for rejoinder or reply; 
but we wish to remedy any want of compactness in our former 
article that may have arisen from the desultory way in which our 
materials were supplied to us, necessitating a Postscript; and we 
are now in a condition to give a full explanation of the circum- 
stances under which Lady Byron’s letters of January and 
February (first published in this Journal) were written to Mrs. 
Leigh. .We are also at liberty to state that these letters reached 
us from the legitimate sources, and were authenticated by the 
Earl of Chichester, Lord William Godolphin Osborne, and Mr. 
George Leigh, the only surviving son of Colonel and Mrs. 
Leigh. A great deal of curious information has reached us 
within the last three months, including many letters which we 
are not equally at liberty to print in full; but we may print 
enough to render our case impregnable, and we are under no 
apprehension of being distrusted by any respectable class of 
readers, when we pledge ourselves to lay before them no material 
allegation that is not supported by direct or documentary evi- 
dence, It is the natural disinclination to appear to take a side 
in such a controversy, or to be personally mixed up with it in 
any manner, that in many instances has caused papers and 
names to be withheld. 

As Byron himself remarked long subsequently to the separa- 
tion, the circumstances which led to it are only puzzling from 
their simplicity. The saying of Fletcher (misquoted, like 
everything else, by Mrs, Beecher Stowe) ‘ that any woman could 
do anything with my Lord except my Lady,’ would have 
been equally true of any woman who had the imprudence to 
become his wife.* He was wholly unfitted by temper and 
habits for the matrimonial tie ; and, just as the novelty had worn 
off, his pecuniary difficulties pressed hardest, and the galling 
reflection was forced upon him that his marriage was a mis 


* Mrs. Beecher Stowe gives it: ‘That anybody could do anything with my Lord 
except my Lady.’ . 
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calculation as well as a mistake. Madame de Boisy (Countess 
Guiccioli) is quite correct on this point: ‘An heiress for a 
wife, who had no actual fortune, naturally forced him into great 
expenses that soon went beyond his resources, His creditors, 
lured by the riches said to belong to Miss Milbanke, came down 
upon him, as if the wife’s fortune could be used to pay the 
husband’s debts.’ Her fortune, with the exception of 10,000/. 
settled on her, did not come into possession till 1822. Execu- 
tion after execution was put into the house ; his furniture was 
seized; ‘the bailiffs (he says) were put into possession of the very 
beds we had to sleep upon ;’ even in this emergency her relatives 
refused or were unable to help him, and the well-timed offer to 
save him from the trying humiliation of parting with his books, 
came from his publisher. It was the dramatic sketch in ‘ Venice 
Preserved ’ realised :— 

‘Here stood a ruffian with a horrid face, 

Lording it o’er a pile of massy plate 

Tumbled into a heap for public sale : 

There was another making villainous jests 

At thy undoing: he had ta’en possession 

Of all thy ancient most domestic ornaments. 

The very bed x 


What a situation for the spoiled child of fame, the proudest of 
the proud, the most wayward, irritable and excitable of God’s 
creatures, the poet endowed to overflowing with all the finest 
and richest, along with all the most dangerous, qualities of 
genius. What wonder if he gave way to wild bursts of passion, 
alternating with fits of misanthropy and gloom: if he threw out 
hints of self-destruction; if he talked of himself as one pre- 
destined to misery from his birth; if, in short, his language and 
conduct raised in all about him alarms for his reason or his life! 
What wonder, again, if he occasionally sought relief in dissi- 
pation, or what a wife or sister might be excused for terming 
profligacy. 

Considering that Lady Byron was never (at least to him) what 
the Italians call simpatica, and was incapable of entering into his 
feelings had she been so minded, we can easily understand that 
her presence sometimes added to his irritability. That she was 
roughly ordered out of the house, or that they parted in anger, is 
a supposition utterly irreconcilable with the ‘ Dear Duck’ letter, 
or with the parting scene described by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
Making allowance for moments when he was hardly conscious 
of what he said, we see no reason for disbelieving his statement 
to Medwin: 


‘Lady Byron did not attend to these whims of mine. The only 
harsh 
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harsh thing I ever remember saying to her was one evening shortly 
before our parting. I was standing before the fire, ruminating upon 
the embarrassment of my affairs, and other annoyances, when Lady 
Byron came up tome and said, “Byron, am I in your way?” to which 
I replied, “damnably!” I was afterwards sorry, and reproached 
myself for the expression: but it escaped me unconsciously—involun- 
tarily ; I hardly knew what I said,’ 


The persons most about Lady Byron during the worst period, 
the last two months, were Mrs. Leigh, Mrs. Clermont, and 
Captain (afterwards Lord) Byron. Mrs. Leigh and Captain 
Byron were the relatives mentioned in the ‘ Remarks’ of 1830; 
with whom she took counsel touching every step of her pro- 
ceedings till she left her husband’s house; and all her causes of 
complaint were regularly communicated to them, to Mrs. Cler- 
mont, and to another female friend. Her principal confidante 
throughout was her sister-in-law, who kept her minutely in- 
formed of the state of things in Piccadilly after her departure, 
using at the same time her utmost influence to prevent matters 
from coming to extremities. This explains why Lady Byron 
wrote in such passionate terms of gratitude and confidence to 
Mrs. Leigh, and why the child was christened Augusta Ada. 
It has been objected that the letters, first published in this 
Journal, are fragmentary. Four of them are entire, and cor- 
respondence enough to fill a moderate volume, all leading to 
the same conclusion, has been preserved. We have read the 
whole and will give a few additional specimens. 

Mrs. Leigh came to be with Lady Byron during her confine- 
ment, which was on the 10th December, 1815, so that Mrs. 
Leigh probably arrived in Piccadilly some time after the first of 
the following letters was written :— 

Lady Byron to Mrs. Leigh. 
‘ 6th November, 1815. 

‘Dearest A.,—Once more on the old subject. I hope it did not 
appear to the Duchess of Leeds that I afforded any promise of taking 
the nurse on her recommendation, for it happens that I have hired 
one in whom I can depend entirely, and am on the point of engaging 
& person who appears to be all that is desirable. More of this when 
we meet. My mother has been acting nurse to the Captain, who has 
sprained his back with too violent exercise. She is to be in town the 
end of next week, which is a great satisfaction to me, as I am pretty 
sure she will not fidget at this juncture, and I think she will be very 
agreeable to usall.* I am very well to-day with this fine weather, and 

. ‘ Ever thine, 
‘A. 1, BY 





* It nowhere appears that Lady Noel did come to town for the confinement, 
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and we rather think she sent Mrs. Clermont in her place. 
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The following are without the day of the month :— 


‘ Thursday. 

‘Everything is explained by a bailiff sleeping last night in the 
house. From the old quarter. All this occasioned by a delay between 
Mr. Hoare and Hanson (as Dalbiac’s money has been ready above 
three weeks, and my father waiting to sign), who did not choose to 
commence the legal part till it ought to have been done. God knows 
what I suffered yesterday, and am suffering, from B.’s distraction, 
which is of the very worst kind. He leaves the house, telling me he 
will abandon himself to every sort of desperation—speaks to me only 
to upbraid me with having married him when he wished not, and says 
he is therefore acquitted of all principle towards me, and I must con- 
sider myself only to be answerable for the vicious courses to which his 
despair will drive him and is driving him. The going out of the 
house and the drinking are the most fatal. He was really quite 
frantic yesterday ; said he did not care for any consequences to me, 
and it seemed impossible to tell if his feelings towards you or me 
were the most completely reversed ; for, as I have told you, he loves 
or hates us together. God knows what he will do. I find in a religious 
trust the only comfort and peace I can experience. Things never were 
so serious. I don’t mean the circumstances, for they must mend ; but 
his feelings. You shall hear again to-morrow, but I hope for no 
better. It is only fair to Hanson to state that Mr. Hoare is most to 
blame in having allowed Mrs. H.’s dangerous illness to prevent him 
from drawing the deed. Don’t be unhappy about me, and perhaps you 
will see less cause than I do to be so about him. 

‘I have waited to the last, in the hope of some change—but it is in- 
curable pride and madness. O Augusta, will it ever change for me! 
I scarcely know what I say ; though I have been making the best of 
things till yesterday, when self-deception became impossible. I have 
thought that since last Saturday (on which night he sat drinking with 
Kinnaird’s party till half-past 4 in the morning), his head has never 
been right, and he will add, I fear, more and more to the cause. 

‘ B—— relented last night—for he returned earlier from the play, 
and I took the opportunity of attacking him, which I had scarcely had 
before, as he had never been in my company throughout the day for 
much more than an hour. He was kind to me again, but still rather 
odd. However, I am very thankful, after the fit of despair im- 
parted to you—cruelly I fear. He does not think I know the circum- 
stance of our unwelcome guest. I wish George B——* or some man 
friend of common sense were in the way to laugh B—— out of his 
excessive horror on this subject, which he seems to regard as if no 
mortal had ever experienced anything so shocking, and we can do 
less, because he thinks that women don’t enter into these sublime 
grievances. They are quite the subject of his romance at present. 

‘I say so little to you of your own concerns because I cannot 
speak very freely on paper, but there are none on which I think 
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more, or wish more to talk to you. I must tell you that you are 
“ Augusta” again to B , for during the paroxysm you were “ Mrs, 
Leigh,” and I expected you would soon be “ 'The Honourable —~.” | 
ought to have laughed at this, but I took it as another misery, fancying 
that I was in some way the cause of such an alteration. And now for 
my peace and comfort, dcarest A-——, let me express my earnest desire 
that, whatever you may see or hear towards me, you will never think 
it an act of friendship for me, to risk B ’s displeasure. I suspect 
you of any disinterested policy of this kind. But in the first place I 
should be more grieved if he and you were to differ, and in the second 
(which may have more weight with you) I don’t think it would do me 
any good to have my part taken. So remember. 

‘Iam afraid * ‘his bailiff is a sad brute, and will proceed to very 
great inconvenience. I have written to my mother on the subject, 
who, if she can, will certainly send me some money ; but my father 
has been as nearly in gaol as possible.’ 








What follows is remarkable for good feeling and good sense: 


‘ Later. 

‘ My head is better, and I wish to make a few observations respect- 
ing the nature of my greatest fears for B——, and I think I daily 
understand the case better. His misfortune is an habitual passion for 
excitement, which is always found in ardent temperaments, where the 
pursuits are not in some degree organised. It is the ennui of a 
monotonous existence that drives the best hearted people of this de- 
scription to the most dangerous paths, and makes them often seem to 
act from bad motives, when in fact they are only flying from internal 
suffering by external stimulus. The love of tormenting arises chiefly 
from this source. Drinking, gaming, &c., are all of the same origin. 
How far it may depend on body or mind, it is difficult to ascertain. 
I am inclined to think that a vitiated stomach, particularly if arising 
from habits of excess, is a chief cause of the sensation of ennui, and 
that change of scene, air, and exercise, are more efficient to its removal 
than any efforts of reason. As for seeking a cure in worldly dissipa- 
tion, it is adding to the evil, and for that reason I so much dread 
B ’s entering into the pursuits of fashion, whose votaries are always 
the victims of this misery in the intervals of their mischief-making opera- 
tions. At the same time, I would have his mind diverted from itself 
by every possible means that would not lead to accession of the 
disease ; and so far from considering my own tastes, I would court 
Lady ’s society for him, or anything in this world, to arrest its fatal 
course. I know in what it must end, if it increases; and with such 
apprehensions, will you wonder if I am sometimes almost heart- 
broken before my time? My dear, dear A——, do give me any 
opinion of yours on this, and don’t mistrust your own judgment; 
I will not blindly adopt it.—Such were my aching reflections last 
night.’ 











* Evidently a second execution. 


* Saturday. 
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‘ Saturday. 
‘My pearest A.,—Don’t be afraid: it will do very well. Of the 
rest I scarcely know what to think. I have many fears. Let me seo 
you the middle of next week—not later. Hobhouse is come—I have 
great reason to think to encourage a plan for going abroad. My 
heart aches—it has been severely tried; but I cannot say any more 
on paper. 
‘You will do good, I think, if any can be done. 
‘My dearest A——, I feel all your kindness. 
ye |, 


A letter to Lady Melbourne will be appropriately introduced 
in this place: ; 

‘ Piccadilly Terrace, January 4. 

*My pear Aunt,—You will allow me the use of my eyes by this time, 
without a lecture, to tell you that I and the child are perfectly well. 
We took a drive in the Park to-day. My confinement has been 
rendered so comfortable by Mrs. Leigh’s kindness and attention, 
which I never can forget, that I feel no inclination to break loose. 
You will be glad to hear that my niece is now almost well, and also 
that I have had a better account of my mother since she left town, 
she regretted much not being able to make you a visit. 

‘Not having seen any company, I have'scarcely heard any news, 
and cannot give you information except of a domestic nature. Of 
this kind I may (or perhaps may not, for I have not asked leave) 
mention two new poems—which the newspapers have metamorphosed 
into one Epic—likewise giving me the credit of “ tasteful criticism,” 
which I have hitherto exercised only in the more literal way over 
roast and boiled. The subjects are founded on historical facts, “ The 
Siege of Corinth ” and “ Parisina ;” there is more description in the 
former,and more passion in the latter—which will be preferred on 
the whole I know not—they are now in Murray’s hands. 

‘I hope Lord Melbourne has quite recovered from his rheumatism, 
for that grievance in addition to his absence from town would be too 
much for human endurance. 

‘I shall not be sorry if he grows impatient and hastens your 
return. 

‘ Believe me, dear Aunt, yours most affectionately, 
‘AI. BY’ 


The letter which comes next should be read in context with 
one that appeared in our last Number, and which we therefore 
reprint ina note.* It was written after Lady Byron left Piccadilly 
(Jan, 15, 1816) :-— 

Lady 


‘Kirkby Mallory, Feb, 3rd, 1816. 
* ‘My pearest AucusTa,—You are desired by your brother to ask, if my father 
has acted with my concurrence in proposing a separation. He has. It cannot be 
supposed that, in my present distressing situation, I am capable of stating in a 
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Lady Byron to Lord Byron. 


‘Kirkby, 7th February, 1816. 

‘If I had not written to Mrs. Leigh what I deemed a sufficient 
answer to the contents of your first letter, I should have deferred the 
still more painful task of addressing yourself. Your second letter, 
received yesterday, seems to require from me this mention. I am 
surprised at the manner in which that letter was delivered to me, 
since my correspondence, as well as my determination, is free. I have, 
indeed, placed myself under the protection of my parents; but I act 
on my own conviction, independently, as they do on theirs. 

‘You know what I have suffered, and would have sacrificed, to avoid 
this extremity,and the strong proofs of duty and attachment I have given 
by a persevering eudurance of the most trying inflictions. After 
seriously and dispassionately reviewing the misery that I have ex- 
perienced, almost without interval, from the day of my marriage, 
I have finally determined on the measure of a separation, which my 
father was authorised to communicate to you, and to carry into effect. 
It is, unhappily, your disposition to consider what you have as worth- 
less, what you have lost as invaluable. But remember that you 
declared yourself most miserable when I was yours. Every expression 
of feeling, sincerely as it might be made, would here reer 

‘A. I. Byron,’ 


‘Kirkby, February 11th, 1816. 
‘My pearest Aveusta,—I have received your letter, and with it one 
which it adds to my affliction to read. He has written in a state of 
agitation that does not allow his judgment its due weight. 
‘I must desire that you will write to me in the MosT EXPLICIT MANNER, 
and represent everything which you allude to as suppressed. 
‘Yours most affectionately, 
‘A. I. B. 


‘I cannot suppose that my silence to him will occasion suspense.’ 


‘Kirkby, 12th February, 1816. 
‘My peargst A.,—Conceiving it possible that you might mistake 
the grounds of my request for information yesterday, which were only 
that I might in every minor point consult your wishes as far as 
possible, I shall deem it a point of honour not to open your letter in 








detailed manner the reasons which will not only justify this measure, but compel 
me to take it; and it never can be my wish to remember unnecessarily [sic] those 
injuries for which, however deep, I feel no resentment. I will now only recall to- 
Lord Byron’s mind his avowed and insurmountable‘aversion to the married state, 
and the desire and determination he has expressed ever since its commencement to 
free himself from that bondage, as finding it quite insupportable, though candidly 
acknowledging that no effort of duty or affection has been wanting on my part. 
He has too painfully convinced me that all these attempts to contribute towards 
his happiness were wholly useless, and most unwelcome to him. I enclose this 
letter to my father, wishing it to receive his sanction. 
‘Ever yours most affectionately, 
‘A, I, Byron.’ 


reply, 
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reply, until I receive an answer to this, permitting me todo so. I 
cannot say how much I feel for you. My self is a lesser grief. 
‘ Ever thine.’ 


‘24th February, 1816. 

‘My prargst Aveusta,—Indeed I do not mistake you, and know 
the kindness of your motives, even when my opinions differ most from 
yours. You are bewildered by misery; and, unhappy as I am, I 
think at this moment Iam more capable of judging than you are. 
Yet self-confidence is not usually one of my errors. I give the fullest 
consideration to all you represent, and, willing as I am to view things 
in another light, my opinion never varies—the world will, of course, 
suppose me to have considered my own interest only, which the situa- 
tion would certainly have justified me in doing, but in addition I have 
the most perfect conviction that Ido not sacrifice one single con- 
sideration of the happiness of others. My resolution is, therefore, 
such that if my father and mother were to implore me by every duty 
to them to return to my husband, I would not. I observe in your 
letter a fluctuation between your own opinion and the impressions 
given by others. And I should attribute to the latter what you say 
of his duty to the child being to resist a separation—this I cannot 
understand, particularly as no conditions on that subject have been 
mentioned. You seem to forget that we have given every possible 
opportunity of an amicable arrangement, so far from forcing him to 
legal proceedings. Of these I am well informed, and have means of 
success of which you are ignorant. Afflicting as such measures must 
be to me, I must, and will, pursue them if I cannot otherwise obtain 
full security. In answer to your question, I left London impressed 
with the idea of a fatal disease, and an insanity that might admit 
control, Both these were, as you know, proved unfounded when 
Mr. Lettsom had personal opportunities of judging.* In that case 
Thad foreseen this as the only course I could pursue, and I did not 
dissemble to give my opinion on the subject. 

‘Your most affectionate, 
‘A. I, Byron,’ 


~ Mrs. Leigh wrote daily in return, and with imprudent frank- 
ness, evidently not reflecting to what purpose her revelations 
might be applied. She describes all her brother’s worst symp- 
toms, including the excesses by which he endeavoured to drown 

ought, as well as the medical opinions on his case, which 
certainly do not bear out Lady Byron’s conclusion that all 
reasonable doubts of insanity were at an end when her mind 
was definitively made up. Mr. Lettsom and Mr. Le Mann (the 
ny) were in unremitting attendance, and Sir Henry 

alford was called in. It is quite clear that the notion 
of her quitting him for ever had never so much as crossed 








* This is not confirmed by Mrs. Leigh’s letters. 
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his mind when they parted. If he spoke of her after awaking 
from fits of gloom, it was to inquire for her, to express 
deep affection for her, and to exhibit marked impatience for 


her return. He became so agitated on the arrival of a letter | 


from her, that he told his sister to open it. When made 
aware of her intention to separate, he was so terribly shaken, 
that his sister expected him to go mad outright, or to commit 
suicide, and wrote adjuring Lady Byron to pause, lest the most 
terrible of all responsibilities should devolve upon her. Lady 
Byron had seen enough to convince her that the picture was not 
overcharged ; that the danger was real; and that the sister was 
rather for her than against her in this emergency. But she 
was incapable of the amount of self-sacrifice demanded of her, 
and she shrank from the painful task which she described in a 
letter written shortly after her departure from Piccadilly :— 

‘If these (the symptoms of mental derangement) should not 
become more convincing, they have been so apparent, that | 
might hereafter adduce them to justify the intermediate measures, 
if it were necessary to take a different line of conduct on different 
grounds; and it could only be attributed to a patient and _per- 
severing affection that I did not immediately seize the advantage, 
when the only reward of delay would be the privilege of a melan- 
choly attendance on hopeless suffering.’ Is this the language of a 
self-sacrificing wife ? ; 

The relations between the sisters-in-law continued unaltered 
by the separation; they saw each other frequently on Lady 
Byron’s arrival at Mivart’s on the 20th February ; and there isa 
letter from Mrs. Leigh, early in April, thanking Lady Byron for 
the loan of some lappets and other articles of dress to be worn 
at a drawing-room, at which she (Mrs. Leigh) was obliged to 
attend, being officially attached to the Court as bed-chamber 
woman to Queen Charlotte. 

From his leaving England till his death, the sister was the 
recognised medium of communication between him and his 
wife; and all his letters to his sister, no matter what their 
character, appear to have been regularly submitted to Lady 
Byron, who took copies of them. It does not appear that this 
was done with his knowledge. He wrote not less than twice 
a month on an average ; and, with passing intervals of irritation 
and despondency, rattled on in much the same manner as in his 
published letters to his friends. He mentions, in more guarded 
language, his principal liaisons, especially that which gave birth 
to ‘ Allegra,’ and the first which seriously occupied him at 
Venice ; and his account of his first meeting with the Countess 
Guiccioli is as glowing as if it was written for an net 

reader. 
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reader. The general tone towards Lady Byron is kind and 
even affectionate. It is only when the galling consequences of 
the separation, his exile and his slurred name, come back upon 
him, that he breaks out. On hearing, towards the end of 1816, 
that Lady Byron meditated going abroad with Ada, he re- 
lapses into one of his old paroxysms of fury; declares that his 
wife has acted and is acting towards him like a fiend; and 
hurries letter upon letter to declare that, if the intention is not 
abandoned, he will come over and take legal proceedings. In 
January, 1817, he sent positive instructions to his solicitor, 
Mr. Hanson, to institute a suit. His wife’s relatives retorted 
by threatening one ; but eventually the intention of taking Ada 
out of England was given up. 

His feelings towards his sister, exhibited in these letters, are 
what he always expressed in his earnest and serious moods.* When 
he mentions her children, it is naturally and indifferently, with- 
out preference: the one to whom he most frequently alludes by 
name is Georgiana, afterwards Mrs. Trevanion. The eldest must 
have been under eight years of age when he left England. He 
is absolutely furious against Lady C. L., on hearing of some- 
thing she had circulated about him; declaring her to be a woman 
without truth or honour, to be avoided and despised. He rarely 
speaks of his poetry in progress, the tone of which she frequently 
writes to disapprove. Speaking, in one of her letters to Lady 
Byron, of ‘Stanzas to Augusta,’ she wishes them at the bottom 
of the sea, That she did not spare his faults is shown by her 
language on the appearance of the first two cantos of Don Juan: 
‘Augusta writes that they are thought “ezecrable” (bitter word 
that for an author—eh, Murray?) as a composition even, and that 
she had heard so much against them that she would never read 
them, and never has. Be that as it may, I can’t alter; that is 
not my forte.’ 

She bitterly regrets his intimacy with Shelley, that ‘ in- 
famous’ Shelley as she calls him. She suspected him of 
encouraging her brother’s irreligious tendencies. We reprint 
in a note a letter from him, which did not appear in all 
the copies of our Postscript. It proves that he regarded the 





* * My first and earliest impressions were melancholy—my poor mother gave 
them; but to my sister, who, incapable of wrong herself, suspected no wrong 
in others, I owe the little good of which J can boast ; and had I earlier known her, 
it might have influenced my destiny.’—({ Byron to Lady Blessington in 1823; the 
year before his death). P 

‘ I believe she (Mrs. Leigh) was the only woman for whom he ever entertained 
a real respect ; a feeling which was mixed up, perhaps, with something of family 
love, —( Leigh Hunt, in a bitter and ill-conditioned book). 

Lord Byron spoke of his sister as ‘an excellent woman’ to Dr. Kennedy. 
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calumny as a very serious one, and that, in his opinion, 
it was at an end.* Condemning in the strongest terms the 
Memoirs confided to Moore, she concurred, as is well known, 
with Lady Byron in the propriety of burning them, and was 
represented at the ceremony by Mr. Wilmot Horton, who, as 
Lady Byron’s representative, had disclaimed the calumny affecting 
her in 1816. We have seen a mass of correspondence on this 
subject, headed by a letter of May, 1824, from Lady Byron to Mrs, 
Leigh, beginning, as usual, ‘ My dearest Augusta,’ and proposing 
that they should take joint action in the matter, as they did. 
One of the most extraordinary letters of these extraordinary 
collections is one addressed by Lord Byron to his wife (of the 


. double date December 31, 1819, and January 1, 1820), offering 


her the perusal of his Memoirs. He begins by telling her that, an 
evening or two before, an Italian lady (evidently the Countess 
Guiccioli) had come up to him and said, ‘ Tu penst di tua moglie;’ 
and on his asking her why she thought so, adding, ‘ because you 
are so serious, and she is the woman tu ami ed ami sempre.’ He 
then goes on to say that he does not choose to give another gene- 
ration statements which they (his wife and he) cannot arise from 
the dust to prove or disprove, and challenges her to point out at 
once, or answer, what is false, pledging himself that her ‘ mark’ 
shall not be erased. ‘You will perhaps say, why write my life? 
Alas, I say so too; but they who have traduced it, and blasted it, 
and branded me, should know that it is they, and not I, are the 
cause.’ 

Her reply and his rejoinder were given in our last number 
(p. 407, note). She consulted Dr. Lushington with several of 
her friends about her reply, and carefully calculated how it 
could be worded in such a manner as not to give a pretext 
for immediate publication, which she suspected Lord Byron 
of seeking. The same excessive fear of being compelled to 
come to particulars is betrayed in her correspondence with 
her advisers touching the answer to be made to Moore in 
1830, which appeared as ‘Remarks ;’ and it is highly to the 
credit of one of them (Sir Francis Doyle) that he pointed 
out and pressed the want of generosity with which she would 
justly be charged if, having refused Lord Byron’s offer in his life- 
time, she broke silence for the first time when he was in his 





* «Bath, Sept. 29, 1816.—I saw Kinnaird, and had a long talk with him. He 
informed me that Lady Byron was now in perfect health, that she was living 
with your sister. I felt much pleasure from this intelligence. I consider the 
latter part of it as affording a decisive contradiction to the only important calumny 


that ever was advanced against you. On this ground, at least, it will become the 
world hereafter to be silent.’; 


grave, 
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grave, after the Memoirs had been destroyed with her concurrence. 
It appears from this correspondence that the real causes of dif- 
ference were known to Captain (then Lord) Byron, Mrs. Leigh, 


Sir Francis and Miss Selina Doyle, Mr. Wilmot Horton, Dr. and 


Mrs. Lushington, Mrs. Clermont, and probably many others ; 
being neither more nor less than what, independently of the 
letters, may be logically inferred from the ‘Remarks.’ There is 
not the semblance of an allusion to anything but what bore 
reference to the real or alleged insanity; neither, in the prolonged 
controversy which ensued, is there the slightest mention of the 
«charge in question; which, we repeat, though produced and 
brought under the noble poet’s notice before he left England, had 
fallen still-born from contempt. Why has the same fate uniformly 
befallen it, so unlike what generally happens in such cases? Why 
is it that this particular calumny could never be made to stick ? 
The answer is given by the frank fearlessness of Lord Byron and 
the high character of Mrs. Leigh, who remained to her dying day, 
despite her many trials, the object of sympathy and esteem to a 
aumerous circle of friends, comprising the most honoured names 
in England. ‘ 

In one of her letters to Lady Byron in February, 1816, Mrs. 
Leigh states that a calumnious report had just reached her brother, 
under which he declared existence to be no Jonger endurable, and 
that a letter from a visitor at Kirkby had been read aloud at a 
London dinner-table, stating (apparently from authority) that 
Lord Byron ‘ would stop at no crime to drive his wife from him.’ 
The following letter is the reply :— 

‘ Kirkby, 19th February, 1816. 

‘My pgarzst A.,—I have received your very painful letter, and am 
truly sorry that you should be so much alarmed—though I think 
without cause. On the mysterious subject, of which I am ignorant, I 
an only say that if the report alludes to anything which I know to 
be false, I will bear testimony to its falsehood. With the history of 
the letter, I was before acquainted, and having guessed the author, 
had written to impose silence—as to what might have been collected 
from servants, or from observation during the visit here. The im- 
prudence has been acknowledged. You do not know the person. I 
am stopped by the post. 

‘ Yours ever, 
‘A. I. B.’ 


The report of a guilty connexion between the brother and sister 
had got into circulation about the same time—as, indeed, what 
variety of calumny had not?—and a lady of the highest social 
distinction, an intimate friend of Mrs. Leigh, addressed a letter to 
Lady Byron, which called forth the next, written in London :— 


* Mivart’s 
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‘ Mivart’s Hotel, 20th Feb., 1816. 

‘My pear Mrs. Vituiers,—I consider your letter as a very kind 
proof of the justice you do to my feelings, which are by no means so 
absorbed in my own distress, as to forget those of others, who perhaps 
suffer still more. I deeply regret the reports which have been circu- 
lated relative to the cause of the separation between Lord B. and 
myself, and none can occasion me more sorrow than that which you 
mention as reflecting on Mrs. Leigh’s character; but as I can posi- 
tively assert that not one of the many reports now current have been 
sanctioned or encouraged by me, my family or my friends, I cannot 
consider myself in any degree responsible for them. 

‘ During my residence under the same roof with Mrs. Leigh, all my 
friends have heard me express the most grateful and affectionate sense 
of her good offices towards me ; and before I left the house, I wrote of 
her, and spoke of her, in those terms to every one who was intimate 
with me. 

‘In the present state of circumstances you must be aware that a 
publication of the real grounds of difference between Lord B. and 
myself would be extremely improper, and, in conformity with the 
advice I have received, I must abstain from any further disclosure. 
It is very painful to me to be obliged in consequence to appear less 
confidential than I wish towards you. I have been with my father 
ever since I came to town, of course wishing to be as unobserved as 
possible ; and it is insisted upon by my legal advisers that I shall 
have no communication with Piccadilly. I must ask free indulgence 
for this answer. You do not know the extreme perplexities and 
miseries of my present circumstances, or I should feel secure of it. At 
least, believe me, my dear Mrs. Villiers, 

‘Yours most truly, 
‘A. I. Byron. 
‘The Honourable Mrs. Villiers.’* 

An unfounded report having been circulated against a lady of 
spotless reputation who still adorns society, she indignantly 
asked her most intimate friend, who had been present when it was 
repeated, why she had not contradicted it at once? The reply 
was disappointing: ‘ Why, you know, my dear, I had not seen 
you for nearly a week before. Mrs, Beecher Stowe, with others 
of her school, may discover some mental reserve or precaution of 
the same sort in the qualifying phrases of ‘ during my residence 
under the same roof’ and ‘ before I left the house.’ But they 
will have the goodness to remember that the credit of the writer 
of these letters will not be enhanced by supposing that she pur- 
posely used words calculated to convey a false impression of her 
thoughts. That this letter was understood to be an unequivocal 
denial of the report, and that she meant and knew it to be so under- 
stood, was proved in the clearest manner many years afterwards. 





~ * The mother of Lord Clarendon. uote 
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In the spring of 1830, Lady Byron and Mrs. Leigh quarrelled 
(we believe about money matters), Mrs. Leigh taking the initiative 
by declining all further intimacy with Lady Byron. The lady 
to whom the foregoing letter was addressed, who had con- 
tinued ever since the common friend of both, undertook to 
reconcile them, and failed owing to the obduracy of Mrs, Leigh. 
We have seen letters from Mrs, Villiers to Lady Byron, de- 
scribing many fruitless efforts to bring ‘poor dear Augusta’ 
to reason, and making excuses for her on the ground of the trials 
to which her temper had been put by the pecuniary embarass- 
ments of her husband and untoward events in her family. The 
angelic or double-faced theory, therefore, will hardly avail 
here. If any but the fair, frank interpretation is to be put upon 
this letter, we must cease to regard the writer as a gentlewoman. 

It is pitiable and degrading to be obliged to anticipate such 
evasions ; but this is the kind of sophistry by which alone the 
documentary evidence has been met. No sophistry, however, 
can get over the broad line of demarcation drawn in this letter 
between the ‘many reports now current,’ not one of which had 
been ‘ sanctioned or encouraged by me, my family, or my friends,’ 
and the real grounds of difference (the word real being under- 
lined in the manuscript), the publication of which ‘in the pre- 
sent circumstances, would be extremely improper.’ 

The separation was not formally arranged till the middle of 
the following month of March, when Mr. Wilmot Horton 
repeated the disclaimer on Lady Byron’s behalf without quali- 
fication or reserve. Nay, if we are rightly informed, he did 
so openly and professedly for the sake rather of Lady Byron, 
lest she should be suspected of sanctioning a calumny against 
her sister-in-law and friend, than as required in vindication 
of a lady who stood so high above reproach or suspicion as 
Mrs, Leigh. 

An attempt has been made by Mrs, Beecher Stowe to discredit 
the fact of the disclaimer, and to mystify what passed between 
Lord Broughton and Mr. Wilmot Horton, by assuming the sole 
proof of it to consist of a reported conversation with a lady 
cited by Lord Lindsay. Fortunately, written evidence of the 
course taken by the arbitrators, with the essential communica- 
tions that passed between them, has been preserved; and we 
believe it will eventually be made clear that the impression 
conveyed by the document of August, 1817 (signed at Mira, 
and first published in ‘ The Academy’), is substantially correct ; 
that Lord Byron had intimated his fixed determination to go 
into court unless certain specified charges were disclaimed. 


The 
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The following letter from Lady Byron to Lady Melbourne 
throws light on the nature of the causes of difference :— 


‘ Mivart’s, April 17. 

‘ My pear Aunt—The circumstances of my present situation, having, 
to my great regret, become the subject of the most public discussion, 
I must authorise my friends to contradict the gross falsehoods thus 
circulated. In regard to that of my having acted under any influence 
whatever, I declare that I did not admit from any person the slightest 
interference in regard to my separation until my own determination 
was irrevocably formed from my personal experience and positive know- 
ledge (these words are interlined in the autograph) of the facts that 
necessitated that measure. It cannot be necessary to make such a 
declaration to you; but you will have satisfaction in being enabled to 
give so positive a refutation of this falsehood to others. I am sorry 
that I cannot call upon you instead of writing, but hope to do so 
before I leave town, and am, very truly, yours affectionately, 


‘A. I. Byron,’ 


Whilst endeavouring to dissuade Lady Byron from taking 
legal measures to enforce a separation, Mrs. Leigh had written: 
* You will have to appear and depose in court. Without witnesses 
your depositions will go for nothing: the same with regard to 
those who have only heard circumstances from you.’ In 1830, 
Lady Byron (having quarrelled with Mrs. aie cites this warn- 
ing as a ‘ curious proof of the plot;’ meaning a plot between Lord 
Byron and his sister to get rid of his wife. Lord Byron might 
more plausibly accuse his sister of plotting with his wife to get 
rid of him. We have seen a series of Mrs. Leigh’s letters to Lady 
Byron during January and February, 1816, marked ‘ certified by 
the Proctor,’ which illustrates the true nature of the case laid before 
her lawyers (including Dr. Lushington) at the time. Mrs. Leigh 
little thought of this use of them when she warned Lady Byron 
of the difficulty of establishing a case by her own depositions 
without witnesses, Unconsciously, and with the best motives, she 
had really furnished the kind of information which Lord Byron 
supposed to have come from Mrs, Clermont, of whom he says: 
‘1 heard afterwards that Mrs. Clermont had been the means of 
poisoning Lady Noel’s mind against me,—that she had employed 
herself and others in watching me in London, and had reported 
having traced me to a house in Portland Place.’ Mrs. Treigh 
wrote nothing so compromising as this to Lady Byron, but she 
reported a conversation with her brother on his return from the 
theatre one evening in February, in the course of which he owns 
to having ‘flirted’ rather too openly with actresses. She also 
mentioned a letter written to him from Paris by the lady to 


whom 
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whom the verses, ‘Go, triumph securely,’ were addressed. What 
Lady Byron wanted witnesses to prove, was Lord Byron’s 
alleged violence and inveteracy towards herself, which Mrs. 
Leigh’s letters disprove. 

When, after Lord Byron’s death, Mrs. Clermont was vehe- 
mently assailed as the prime mover of the separation, Mrs. 
Leigh, who knew the injustice of the attack — Mrs. Clermont 
not having accompanied Lady Byron to Kirkby Mallory—wrote 
a letter of exculpation which formed one of the pieces justifica- 
tives during the controversy of 1830; but she declined acting 
on a hint that a similar exculpation for Sir Ralph and Lady Noel 
would be an acceptable confirmation of the “Remarks, This, 
of course, embittered the quarrel which Mrs. Villiers had been 
endeavouring to%make up. 

Mrs, Beecher Stowe expatiates largely on the divine spirit of 
charity which inspired all Lady Byron’s thoughts and actions at 
every period of her life, and portrays her as the most chari- 
table, most forgiving, of her sex. According to her American 
friend, the leading journal might say of her what it appropri- 
ately said of Lady Pa)merston, ‘She never forsook a friend and 
always forgave a foe.’ It would be nearer the truth to say of 
Lady Byron that she always forsook a friend and never forgave 
a foe. When we hear of her Christian feelings, we are involun- 
tarily reminded of an anecdote which Lord Lansdowne (the 
penultimate Marquis) used to tell of his going up to pat a horse 
which he had just before corrected with the whip, and being 
checked by the warning voice of the groom, ‘ Don’t go near him, 
my Lord ; they bears malice for all the world like Christians.’ 

The publication entitled ‘Medora Leigh: a History and an 
Autobiography’ is one which should never have seen the light. 
Even the small portion of it (about twenty pages) that bears the 
slightest semblance of authenticity, is utterly worthless as an 
authority. But we have good grounds for believing that the 
essential statement, the only statement of the slightest importance 
in the so-called Autobiography, is true; namely, that Lady 
Byron, having known all about this unhappy girl for ten years 
without making any effort for reclaiming her, suddenly sent for 
her in the autumn of 1840, brought her to Paris, and there, or at 
Fontainebleau, told her the revolting story of her alleged paternity. 
It is also true that Medora Leigh was, as she says, her father’s 
favourite child. When her early shame could no longer be con- 
cealed, the late General Windham, who had served with Colonel 
Leigh in the Tenth, undertook to break it to him; and was wont 
to say that it was the most heart-breaking scene he ever witnessed 
in his life. 

Lady 
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Lady Byron knew all this: she knew that Colonel and Mrs, 
Leigh had always lived together on the best possible terms; 
that the story was utterly incapable of proof; that no amount 
of suspicion could justify any one in repeating it as a fact; 
that her husband’s memory, her sister-in-law’s character, the pre- 
sent and future happiness of more than one family, were at stake. 
She knew, moreover, that no imaginable good could be attained 
by such a revelation; that nothing but unqualified evil could 
result from it. We defy Mrs. Beecher Stowe, or the most 
perverted moralist of her school, to suggest a good or justifiable 
motive for what Lady Byron did. She not only told this un- 
happy girl—whose sense of right and wrong seems utterly lost 
and confused on all subjects—that she was the child of incest, 
but repeated, as coming from her, the most monstrous and im- 
probable calumnies against her mother, as having co-operated 
with her sister for her (Medora’s) ruin by her brother-in-law! 
Did Lady Byron believe such stuff? Should she have repeated 
it, if she had believed it? Should she openly have adopted and 
patronised the girl in a manner to become responsible for her 
unnatural inventions, which were evidently accumulated as they 
were found to be acceptable? They reached the Leigh family, 
and there is extant a letter from Mrs. Leigh to a distinguished 
relative, repelling, with the deepest scorn and indignation, 
‘this atrocious charge.’ Lady Byron kept in the background, 
playing off Medora Leigh as her instrument, till that young lady 
became aware of her importance and began to grow dangerous, 
She had a secret on her side to keep or reveal, as best suited 
her, namely, that Lady Byron was her informant; and we have 
been told by eye-witnesses that her conduct to Lady Byron was 
on occasions haughty and overbearing to an extent for which, 
at the time, they were unable to account. 

Not only members of her family remonstrated with Lady 
Byron for introducing this mere-fille under a false name, but her 
legal advisers pointed out the very serious liabilities she might 
incur. Yet she held by her till the summer of 1843, when, 
finding her growing troublesome, Lady Byron took measures for 
establishing her abroad, which were frustrated by her constant 
calls for money, set on by a valet and his wife, whom Lady 
Byron had placed about her. They evidently thought that either 
Lady Byron, or some of the family, would pay handsomely to 
prevent further scandal; and Lady Byron did offer 300/. a year 
on conditions which were refused. The result of the girl’s 
applications to the Leigh family and their connections, is thus 
described in a letter from her friend, Captain de B.:—‘ Her 
hopes to answers, as she expected, have turned out, as I said, 


blanks.’ 
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blanks.’ The Duke of Leeds (her uncle) sent her 10/.; and the 
letter printed as her reply reads more like the letter of a dis- 
tressed needlewoman than that of a young woman of birth and 
education. The paragraph that has been going the round of the 
papers, stating that her story was received by everybody as true, is 
a sheer invention of the writer. It was treated with contempt by 
everybody, with the exception of those who hoped to profit by it, 
and of Lady Byron, who repudiated the authorship, though she 
continued to circulate the calumny in a quiet irresponsible way. 
However, she never forgave Medora Leigh, who died in 1847, 
having been supported during the last four years by a maternal 
relative. 

Mrs. Jameson co-operated with Lady Byron during three 
years in that so-called reformation of Medora which ended in 
this lamentable relapse, as well as in two or three other pious 
or philanthropic projects of the same description: but she 
shared the common fate of all Lady Byron’s retainers who 
called themselves friends; she was flung over without cere- 
mony, and never to her dying day could any amount of entreaty 
extort the reason why. Mr. William Howitt might have ad- 
dressed to her the cold comfort he- administered to the re- 
jected and ruined schoolmaster : ‘ Remember Lord Byron. If Lady 
Byron has taken it into her head that you shall go, nothing will 
turn her. Go you must, and you had better prepare for it.’ 

If our story is true, Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s must be false, and we 
should be perfectly content to leave the decision to a discerning 
public, and stop here. It is very like a work of supererogation 
to point out her contradictions and absurdities. She attempts no 
reply to the accumulated charges of reckless misstatement, of 
having attempted to pass off a familiar and oft-refuted calumny 
for a revelation, of having rushed in where (not angels, but) all 
discreet mortals feared to tread, of setting taste, feeling, delicacy, 
and propriety at nought. She carries it all off with an air of 
nonchalance, and when twitted (not by us) with an eye to dollars, 
she flings down her ill-gotten gains in a way that provoked a 
parallel with Judas Iscariot, and a charitable hope—Transatlantic 
journalists do not stop at trifles—that she would complete the 
parallel.* Gaining money by the circulation of an exploded 





* In ‘ Frank Leslie’s Journal’ there appeared a sketch of a woman at a writing- 
table, looking up aghast at the shade of Byron, who is leading a female figure, and 
bearing a scroll :— 


.* My sister will a minist’ring angel be 
When thou liest howling.’ 

Strong language apart, the journalists of the United States deserve the highest 

credit for the impartiality and critical ability with which they have discussed the 

question. 
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calumny to forward a philanthropic object, is to imitate the 
elderly gentlewoman, mentioned by Fielding, who stole Tillotson’s 
Sermons for the sake of religion. 

De Vaudace, de Vaudace, toujours de Taudace. In her Mac- 
millan article Mrs. Beecher Stowe had indulged in this maudlin 
bit of flattery: ‘To the children left by her daughter, Lady 
Byron ministered with the faithfulness of a gua-dian angel ; and 
it is owing to her influence that those who yet remain are some 
of the best and noblest of mankind.’ In her book she says :— 


‘I have been blamed for speaking on this subject without consult- 
ing Lady Byron’s friends, trustees, and family. More than ten years 
had elapsed since I had had any intercourse with England, and I 
knew none of them. How was I to know that any of them were living ? 
I was astonished to learn, for the first time, by the solicitors’ letters, 
that there were trustees, who held in their hands all Lady Byron's 


carefully prepared proofs and documents, by which this falsehood 
might immediately have been refuted.’ 


This is positively astounding. What, not know, and not take 
the trouble to inquire, whether the best and noblest of mankind, 
her dearest friend’s dearest grandchildren, whose best feelings and 
interests must be affected by her disclosure, were alive! Learn for 
the first time from the solicitors’ letters that there were trustees, 
and learn, moreover, what no one else could have learned from 
them, that they held documents by which what she calls ‘this 
falsehood’ might have been refuted !—their letters having been 
written for the express purpose of discrediting the falsehood 
circulated by herself! Her reason for withholding the more 
revolting details in the first instance is unconsciously borrowed 
from Dr. Titus Oates :— 


‘ Lady Byron’s communications were made to me in language clear, 
precise, terrible; and many of her phrases and sentences I could 
repeat at this day, word for word. But if I had reproduced them at 
first, as “ The Times” suggests, word for word, the public horror 
and incredulity would have been doubled. It was necessary that the 
brutality of the story should, in some degree, be veiled and softened.’ 


» It must be owned that, thanks to this pious lady, the ingenuous 
youth of both hemispheres, and both sexes, have been tolerably 
familiarised by this time with topics which used to be confined 
to the worst French novels or the private room of the Divorce 
Court. There is no knowing what we may not be able to bear 
if the controversy is maintained much longer. 


‘The publication (continues Mrs. Stowe) by Lord Lindsay, of Lady 
Anne Barnard’s communication, makes it now possible to tell fully, 
and in Lady Byron’s own words, certain incidents that yet — 

unto 
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of her own rank in life. Dating from 1843, the year of the 
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untold. To me, who know the whole history, the revelations in L 
Anne’s account, and the story related by Lady Byron, are 


fragments of a dissected map: they fit together, piece by pi 
form one connected whole.’ 








This, again, is cool. It was and is a very general opinion 
the references to the sister in Lady Anne Barnard’s communica- 
tions, and the total omission of the charge, militated against 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s theory, and confirmed ours. Lord Lindsay 
will be not a little surprised to hear that he has unwittingly 
reinforced the adversary, though not more than we were on hear- 
ing that our ‘ Dearest Augusta’ letters also chime in admirably 
with Lady Byron’s story; to the improved version of which we 
will now hurry on at once, 

In the Macmillan article there was so much beating about the 
bush, that we only got by inference at the precise nature of 
the crime. The most specific statement was this :— 


‘But there came an hour of revelation,—an hour, when, in a 
manner which left no kind of room for doubt, Lady Byron saw the 
full depth of the abyss of infamy which her marriage was expected to 
cover, and understood that she was expected to be the cloak and the 
accomplice of this infamy.’ : 

In the short interval since September, Mrs. Beecher Stowe has 
gained courage to call a spade a spade, and we get the inculpatory 
words and compromising deed hot and strong as heart could 
wish :— 

‘ There was something awful to me in the intensity of repressed 
emotion which she showed as she proceeded. The great fact upon 
which all turned was stated in words that were unmistakeable :— 

‘ “Mrs. Stowe, he was guilty of incest with his sister!” 

‘She here became so deathly pale, that I feared she would faint ; 
and hastened to say, “My dear friend, I have heard that before.” 
She asked quickly, “From whom?” and I answered, “ From 
Mrs. ——;” when she replied, “ Oh, yes!” as if recollecting herself.’ 

This is a curious betrayal of the fact that the story was not 
_ so new to Mrs. Beecher Stowe as she would fain have led 

e public to believe.* If Mrs. (Jameson, we suspect) told 
it to her, after hearing it from Lady Byron, it required no extra- 
ordinary degree of shrewdness to infer that it had ceased to be 
much of a secret—that, in short, it was a racy bit of scandal with 
which all Lady Byron’s gossips were regaled in their turn. 
Assuredly it does not appear that she ever told it to any woman 








* It now 


appears that she had two, at least, of the melodramatic details at second- 
_ from Mrs. Jameson, and gave them in her first version as told her by Lady 
'yron ! 
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Medora Leigh relapse, Mrs. Jameson certainly told the story to a 
select number of friends. We admit that the luscious titbit—the 
trail of the woodcock—is new to us. After mentioning Lord 
Byron’s attempt to indoctrinate his wife with his somewhat lax 
notions of conjugal duty, it is said :— 


‘She said that she did not comprehend to what this was tending 
till after they came to London, and his sister came to stay with them. 

* At what precise time the idea of an improper connection between 
her husband and his sister was first forced upon her, she did not say ; 
but she told me how it was done. She said that one night, in her 
presence, he treated his sister with a liberty which both shocked and 
astonished her. Seeing her amazement and alarm, he came up to her, 
and said, in a sneering tone, “I suppose you perceive you are not 
wanted here. Go to your own room, and leave us alone. We can 
amuse ourselves better without you.” 

‘She said, “I went to my room, trembling. I fell down on my 
knees, and prayed to my heavenly Father to have mercy on them. I 
thought “ What shall I do?” 

‘ I remember, after this, a pause in the conversation, during which 
she seemed struggling with thoughts and emotions ; and, for my part, 
I was unable to utter a word, or ask a question. 

‘ She did not tell me what followed immediately upon this, nor how 
soon after she spoke on the subject with either of the parties.’ 


This is a wonderful scene. It beats the rendezvous in heaven 
scene hollow. But what a thing it is to have a docile wife, who 
suffers herself to be sent to her room, like a marplot child, an 
enfant terrible, to the nursery, lest it should see what it ought not 
to see, and blab! In reference to the melodramatic rant put into 
Lord Byron’s mouth in the carriage-scene, he said: ‘If J had 
made so uncavalier, not to say brutal, a speech, I am convinced 
Lady Byron would instantly have left the carriage to me and the 
maid. She had spirit enough to have done so, and would properly 
have resented the affront.’ Had he told her to leave the room, as 
related, we do her the justice of supposing that she would instantly 
have left the house to him and his sister, or, at the very least, 
have sent the sister packing and have declined all future intimacy 
with her. It does not appear that she ever spoke on the subject 
to the sister at all. Things went on between them precisely as 
before; and, as for the husband, he more than admitted, he 
gloried in and justified, the crime :— 


‘ She first began to speak of conversations afterwards held with 
Lord Byron, in which he boldly avowed the connection as having 
existed in time past, and as one that was to continue in time to come ; 
and implied that she must submit to it. She put it to his conscience 
as concerning his sister’s soul, and he said that it was no sin; that it 
was the way the world was first peopled; the Scriptures taught aes 
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all the world descended from one pair; and how could that be unless 
brothers married their sisters? that, if not a sin then, it could not be a 
sin now. 

‘I immediately said, “ Why, Lady Byron, those are the very argu+ 
ments given in the drama of ‘ Cain.’ ” 

*«* The very same,” was her reply, “ He could reason very speciously 
on this subject.” She went on to say, that, when she pressed him 
hard with the universal sentiment of mankind as to the horror and the 
crime, he took another turn, and said that the horror and crime were 
the very attraction ; that he had worn out all ordinary forms of sin, 
and that he “longed for the stimulus of a new kind of vice.” She set 
before him the dread of detection ; and then he became furious. She 
should never be the means of his detection, he said. She should 
leave him ; that he was resolved upon : but she should always bear all 
the blame of the separation. In the sneering tone which was common 
with him, he said, “ The world will believe me, and it will not believe 
you. ‘I'he world has made up its mind that “ By,” is a glorious boy ; 
and the world will go for “By,” right or wrong. Besides, I shall 
make it my life’s object to discredit you: I shall use all my powers. 
Read “ Caleb Williams,” and you will see that I shall do by you just 
as Falkland did by Caleb.’ 


Is it probable or credible that such words ever fell from Lord 
Byron’s lips: ‘The world has made up its mind that “ By” is 
a glorious boy; and the world will go for “ By,” right or wrong.’ 
It is a recognised fact in spiritualism that the spirit invariably 
speaks or writes the language of the medium, and manifests pre- 
cisely the same quality of mind or amount of knowledge. Let 
the same performer call up (or down) Shakespeare, Bacon, Johnson, 
Burke, Pitt, Sheridan, in succession, and they will tell you nothing 
but what comes within the range of his (the performer’s) information 
and capacity. Like the painter who could only paint red lions, 
Mr. Home can only evoke Homes. Mr. Colehester, soon after his 
arrival in this country, was good enough to call up the late Sir 
James Graham, and ask him, at our request, what had become 
of the Peelites. He said he had never heard of such people ; 
which, if any of that once famous party have survived the political 
evolutions of the last twenty years, need cause them no uneasiness, 
since it means no more than that Mr. Colchester never heard 
of them. Now, Mrs. Beecher Stowe is the medium through 
whom Lady Byron’s manifestations are conveyed to us: Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe is an American lady; and we can well believe 
that Byron has been abbreviated into ‘ By’ or called ‘a glorious 
boy’ in New York. Lady Anne Lindsay, we will answer for it, 
never heard him called ‘By.’ She makes her friend speak 
like a highly-refined Englishwoman of rank, which she herself 

Vol. 128.—No. 255. R was. 
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was. She had known her long and intimately, and lived with 
her on a perfect footing of equality ; whilst Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
only saw her two or three times and (so Lady Byron’s friends 
state) was never admitted to her intimacy— 


‘ Her manners had not that repose 
Which suits the race of Vere de Vere.’ 


Wherever, therefore, Lady Anne Lindsay and Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
differ—and they differ essentially throughout—we give the decided 
preference to Lady Anne Lindsay. 

Again, the reference to Cain is a reproduction of one of Mrs, 
Beecher Stowe’s own arguments in the Macmillan article, which 
Lady Byron was too good a critic, and too accurate a student of 
her husband’s poetry, to adopt. She knew, if Mrs, Beecher Stowe 
did not, that instead of the palpable fallacy ‘if not a sin then, it 
could not be a sin now,’ the distinction is clearly drawn in the 


poem. Adah, the wife and sister of Cain, speaks :— 


* Cain! walk not with this spirit. 
Bear with what we have borne, and love me—I 
Love thee. 
Lucifer. More than thy mother, and thy sire? 
Adah, Ido. Is that a sin, too? 
- Lucifer. No, not yet: 
It one day will be in your children.’ 


Mrs. Beecher Stowe, on whose information and accuracy the 
reputation of an illustrious poet and a noble lady have been 
staked, never knows what she ought to know, never quotes or 
repeats without a mistake, is hardly ever right except by acci- 
dent and then she commonly contradicts herself. 

We are told that Lord Byron could reason very speciously on 
this subject; and the reasoning put into his mouth would not 
deceive a child. Instead of pressing him hard with the universal 
sentiment of mankind as to the horror and the crime, it would 
have been more to the purpose for her to exhibit a little of that 
horror in her own demeanour towards the husband who could go on 
insulting her by such infamy, and towards the lady she calls his 
—- But here, again, it cannot be the severe, dignified 

nglish matron who manifests a degree of indifference, a tone of 
feeling, so completely out of keeping with her country and her 
class. The kind of life which, according to the American 
medium, was carried on in Piccadilly with Lady Byron’s full 
knowledge and tacit connivance, would have branded all three with 
irretrievable disgrace. Talk of reformation and pardon! where was 
the interval into which this alleged reformation and pardon could 
be hitched? When was the pardon granted, and when was it 

A _ Withdrawn? 
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withdrawn? Was ita ticket-of-leave to be withdrawn at pleasure, 
or an unconditional pardon? We have not found a trace of it in 
the voluminous correspondence between the sisters-in-law, ex- 
tending over fourteen or fifteen years, There was some excuse 
for Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s theories before the publication of Lady 
Byron’s letters to Mrs. Leigh ; but mark the conclusion to which 
her persevering repetition of the calumny must inevitably lead 
now. She has stated that the revelation came in a manner which 
left no kind of room for doubt. She has specified how it came ; 
she has told us that the guilty connexion was ostentatiously 
peg up to the very hour of her leaving her husband’s house. 

et the letters shew that she passionately entreated her sister-in- 
law to remain with him, declared her remaining to be ‘a great 
comfort,’ and wrote, in what must have been the worst period, 
‘I am truth itself when I say that, whatever the situation may 
be, there is no one whose society is dearer to me or can con- 
tribute more to my happiness.’ 

To reason with people who try to reconcile such a state of 
things with religion, morality, or common decency, would be a 
mere waste of time; and Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s conjectures sound 
worse than foolishness. She has two, contradictory as usual: the 
ne, that Lady Byron might have made allowances for Mrs. 
Leigh, on the ground of her being a weak woman under her 
brother’s control—a precious apology for such a crime! But 
Mrs. Leigh was not a weak woman, and Lady Byron leant upon 
her, and confided in her, and begged her to stay on with him, 
because she did not think her weak. The other, that Mrs. 
Leigh, being a strong-minded woman, might have persuaded 
Lady Byron at first that matters had not gone beyond some 
insane attempts which she resisted, and that she alone could 
control his insanity. But after what Lady Byron had seen and 
Lord Byron had justified, after the revelation had come in a 
way which left no kind of doubt, such an appeal to credulity 
by Mrs. Leigh would be preposterous. Besides, Lady Byron's 
letters shew that she did not think his sister capable of con- 
trolling him. 

These conjectures are like the wild blows of a gladiator who 
has received his death wound, beating the air before he falls. 
Better for the discomfited libeller to have gathered her robes (or 
proof sheets) about her and fallen, like Cesar, with decent dignity. 
Can she now lay her hand upon her heart and state that, in her 
inmost conscience, she believes that she has elevated Lady 
Byron’s character, or that any degree of elevation which it 
“9 yer or was capable of receiving, justified the pain she has 
inflicted or the scandal she has caused ? 

R2 ( Prior 
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Prior to the appearance of her article, the public at large had 
formed a high estimate of Lady Byron’s virtues, and had heard little 
or nothing of her weaknesses. Her benevolence and philanthropy 
were duly appreciated ; and as regards the separation, she was 
considered right upon the whole. All this has been changed by 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe, whose advocacy is of the exact kind depre- 
cated by Sir Peter Teazle in his request to Mrs. Candour: ‘ When 
I tell you, Madam, that the lady they are abusing is my parti- 
cular friend, I hope you’ll not take her part.’ In racing language, 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe has made so bad a book for Lady Byron, 
that her departed friend must lose in any event, or in whatever 
aspect she is regarded by posterity. 

The question has been raised, on which hypothesis (assuming 
that she told the story to Dr. Lushington in strict confidence) her 
conduct is least defensible ; that she did, or did not, believe it? If 
she did not, the suggested palliation is that it did no immediate 
harm to Mrs. Leigh, on whom she continued to shower marks of 
confidence and affection. If she did believe it, yet wrote to and 
of that lady in the terms we have read, and encouraged her to 
continue the guilty connexion, Lady Byron must be regarded as 
an accomplice in the crime and (we repeat) stands self-convicted 
of a prolonged course of dissimulation and hypocrisy, which is 
more likely to make angels weep than hail her a spotless 
member of their choir. Both scales must be equally weighted 
with such blame as may attach to her for circulating the story 
after so many years’ silence (which silence thus ceases to be a 
merit), and eventually giving it (if she did give it) for posthumous 
publication to Mrs. Beecher Stowe, who may remember what Dr. 
Johnson said of the posthumous publication of Bolingbroke’s 
works by Mallet. This question of comparative guilt is one 
well worthy of casuistical discussion, and may be reserved for 
the Pope when he has established his title to infallibility. 

In the Macmillan article we were told, that, after the first 
refusal of Miss Milbanke, ‘this damning guilty secret became 
the ruling force in his life, holding him with a morbid fascina- 
tion, yet filling him with remorse and anguish, and insane dread 
of detection” Again: ‘Lady Byron made but one condition 
with him. She had him in her power, and he stood at her 
mercy.’ In the book, the position is reversed. He laughs to 
scorn the bare notion of detection, tells her that she is in his 
power, at his mercy, and that if she dares to lift the veil, he 
will hunt her as Falkland hunted Caleb Williams through 
the world. Which of these contradictory versions is to be 
believed? If either, we should incline to the latest, that is, in 
a modified shape ; for there are passages in Lady Byron’s letters 

shewing 
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shewing that she resembled Caleb in one respect, in having no 
evidence to produce in support of her worst charges, be they 
what they might. Thus, in a letter written in 1830 with reference 
to the ‘Remarks,’ ‘The truth is, he (Lord B.) always relied 
upon the invalidity of a wife’s testimony against her husband, 
unsupported by any witness, and frequently mentioned that 
circumstance to me.’ A remark to this effect was enough for 
the sensational moralist to work upon, and the Caleb Williams 
illustration may be her own.* If a witness were to give such 
contradictory reports of the same conversation in an English 
court of justice, he or she would be immediately committed for 
prevarication, 

We have a personal complaint to make of the pruriency of 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s imagination. Our former article con- 
tained this paragraph :— 

‘If young women of rank and personal attractions, who desire a 
separation, could always make their case good by the decision, without 
inquiry or appeal, of a young counsel, many husbands would be in a 
bad predicament. Dr. Lushington was what is considered young at 
the Bar in 1816. We are informed that the facts withheld from the 
father and mother were communicated to a young military man at the 
same time; and a second mine was thus charged, with tho train laid. 
The young man becomes old and distinguished ; he grows into a high 
authority ; he says nothing; but he shakes his head, like Burleigh in 
the “Critic,” and the shake is interpreted by his family and friends 
to mean something too repulsive to be translated into words.’ 


Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s comment runs thus :— 


‘ Like the chaste lady in “Comus,” whom the vile wizard had 
bound in the enchanted seat to be “ grinned at and chattered at” by 
all the filthy rabble of his dehumanised rout, she had remained pure, 
lofty, and undefiled; and the stains of mud and mire thrown upon 
her had fallen from her spotless garments. 

‘ Now that she is dead, a recent writer in the London “ Quarterly ” 
dares give voice to an insinuation which even Byron gave only a 
suggestion of when he called his wife Clytemnestra; and hints that 
she tried the power of youth and beauty to win to her the young 
solicitor Lushington, and a handsome young officer of high rank. 

‘ At this time, such insinuations had not been thought of; and the 
only and chief allegation against Lady Byron had been a cruel severity 
of virtue.’ 


We need hardly say we intended no insinuation of the sort. But 


‘ Somehow these good looks 
Make more impression than the best of books.’ 





* The advertisement of a cheap edition of ‘Caleb Williams’ fills the page 
Opposite to her frontispiece. Is it edited or revised by her for the occasion ? 
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Rank and personal attractions will influence the gravest and 

the best ; and it is no reflection on a counsel of any age to sup- 

that he would be biassed in his own despite by a client 
Tike Lady Byron at twenty-four. We believe her to have 
been the purest of the pure; and no one would suspect Dr. 
Lushington of having put her ‘cruel severity of virtue’ to the test. 
Nor the ‘handsome young officer of high rank’ either, for that 
matter ; though how Mrs. Beecher Stowe found out that he was 
handsome (if he was) and of high rank (which he was not), 
fairly passes our comprehension, for we spoke only of a ‘ young 
military man.’ But this is how romance-writing ladies run 
on: ‘they can transfigure brighter than a Raphael ;’ a military 
man must be handsome and (carrying the train of reasoning a 
step further) cannot receive a confidential communication from 
a pretty woman without being made love to or making love. 

It was solely on the assumption that Dr. Lushington adopted 
the charge in question as true, that we ventured to say that the 
course he pursued was quite unaccountable to our minds. We 
say so still, and with greater confidence ; it being now clear that, 
as regards that charge, or any other criminal charge, Lady 
Byron had nothing beyond her own unsupported depositions to 
depend upon; and the world have taken it for granted that he 
would not have acted as he has acted unless confirmatory proof 
of the guilty connexion was laid before him, Is he justified 
in sanctioning that impression if it is unfounded? We think 
not. His opinion and support, especially the support of his. 
silence—Lady Byron’s most effective weapon, till she let it drop 
—were not given solely as an advocate ; and (if they were) the 
tule of professional confidence has no longer the slightest appli- 
cability to the case. But the time is past when Dr, Lushington 
could affect the impartial judgment of society by speaking out. 
A bare statement made ;to him would now carry no more 
weight than the same statement (assuming it to be the same) 
made to Medora Leigh or Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe says, in her Introduction, ‘I claim, and 
shall prove, that Lady Byron’s reputation has been the victim of 
a concerted attack, begun by her husband during her lifetime, 
and coming to its climax over her grave.’ In Chapter II., ‘ And 
first I shall adduce my proofs that Lady Byron’s reputation was, 
during the whole course of her husband’s life, the subject of a 
concentrated, artfully-planned attack, commencing at the time 
of the separation and continuing during his life.’ The third 
chapter is headed ‘ Resumé of the Conspiracy.’~ All who ever 
took Lord Byron’s side are described as taking part in this con- 
spiracy, and are assailed much as Dr. Titus Oates assailed re 
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who questioned his Narrative of the Plot. This is too prepos- 
terous, and presumes a complete ignorance of the literary history 
of the period. If Lord Byron initiated this conspiracy for the de- 
struction of his wife’s reputation and peace of mind, it must be 
admitted that the steps he took at starting were singularly ill- 
adapted to his end. He wrote letters to all his most intimate 
friends to say that he, not she, was to blame; and that, so long 
as she remained with him, he had not a fault to find with her. 
He all but quarrels with Moore for taking an opposite view. 
He was constantly bearing testimony to her good qualities, and 
he retained a lurking kindness for her through life, though 
checquered with bursts of bitterness. No one, after reading his 
letters to his sister, or hers to Lady Byron, will question his own 
account of the circumstances and state of feeling in which the 
famous ‘ Fare thee well’ verses were composed; the swell of 
tender recollections under the influence of which, as he sate one 
night musing in his study, these stanzas were produced—the 
tears, as he said, falling fast over the paper as he wrote them. 
‘The appearance of the MS. (adds Moore) confirms this account. 
It is blotted all over with the marks of tears. The glowing 
praise of Lady Byron in ‘ A Sketch’ goes far towards neutralising 
the bitterness of the ‘ Lines on hearing that Lady Byron was ill’ 
(1816). Aurora Raby may pair off with Miss Millpond, and 
the biting satire of his poetry is fully compensated by the candid 
commendation of his prose.* 

A story has got about that the ‘Fare thee well’ verses were 
sent by him to Lady Byron in an envelope with some unpaid 
bills, They were not composed till after the terms of separa- 
tion had been formally fixed, including pecuniary arrange- 
ments; all direct communication had been broken off; and the 
sole foundation of the story that we can discover is a letter from 
his sister inclosing, at Lady Byron’s request, the contents of a 
drawer, consisting partly of receipted bills. 

There is a laboured chapter, headed ‘ The Character of Two 
Witnesses Compared,’ in which Mrs, Beecher Stowe attempts to 
make the question hang on which of the two—Lord or Lady 
Byron—is to be believed. If it did hang on this, we should 
be in small apprehension of the result, But it does not. Lady 
Byron’s statement is utterly irreconcilable with her own words 
and deeds. One-half of her life gives the lie direct to the other 
half. Then is no account to be made of Mrs, Leigh? Why 
is qpe sister-in-law to be discredited at the expense of the 
other ? 


Mrs, Stowe’s Vindication. 





* See ‘The Conversations with Dr. Kennedy,’ quoted in our last Number. 
There 
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There is another long chapter, headed ‘ The Direct Argument 
to Prove the Crime,’ which might have rivalled in brevity the 
chapter (in a History of Iceland) ‘ On Snakes: ‘There are no 
snakes in Iceland.’ There is no direct argument to prove the 
crime. Here is one that figures under the name :— 


‘ The “ Quarterly” seems to assume, that no woman, without gross 
hypocrisy, can stand by a sister proven to have been guilty. We 
can appeal on this subject to all women. We fearlessly ask any wife, 
“ Supposing your husband and sister were involved together in an 
infamous crime, and that you were the mother of a young daughter * 
whose life would be tainted by a knowledge of that crime, what would 
be your wish? Would you wish to proclaim it forthwith? or would 


you wish quietly to separate from your husband, and to cover the 
crime from the eye of man?”’ 
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th This is exactly what Lady Byron never did. She did not 
4 separate quietly ; she did not cover the crime from the eye of 
ai man; she did not keep the knowledge from her daughter. 
Augusta Ada, the baby, could not be hurt by the scandal: Lady 


i 

1} Lovelace, the young married woman, could be and was. Her 
{i mother flaunted it before her eyes in the shape of what she 
called the fruit of it, the child of sin; and she carefully laid 
a train for its encountering her grandchildren on the threshold 
of life. All claim to the credit of forbearance or generosity was 
| at an end from the moment she began to circulate the story. In 
hy the solemn words of the Ritual, if she knew of any cause or 
hy just impediment why Mrs. Leigh should not retain an honourable 
place amongst her family or her equals, she should have declared 
it at once or for ever held her peace. There is no middle 
term in such matters. She asserts positively, or Mrs, Beecher 
Stowe asserts for her, that the revelation had come upon her 
before she left the house, in a way that left no kind of doubt. 
There is no twisting or wriggling out of this reiterated and 

afterwards detailed assertion. Then, or never, was the time. 
We, in our turn, fearlessly ask any wife, except one of Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon’s spiritual wives—‘ Supposing your husband 
and sister were peas ae together in an infamous crime, would 
you leave them together when you separated from your husband 
on that ground? Would you write entreating her to stay with 
him? Would you have carried your infant daughter to the font 
to be christened after her? Would you have gone on living with 
her in the closest intimacy? Would you have expatiated on her 
virtues to your friends, and: employed her as your recognised 
medium of communication with her paramour ?’ 
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* An unborn or recently born baby at the time of the alleged discovery! _ 
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ut Alluding to Lady Byron’s living with Mrs. Leigh in September, 
e 1816, we are asked: ‘Can the “Quarterly” prove that, at this 
0 time, Mrs, Leigh had not confessed all, and thrown herself on 
e Lady Byron’s mercy ?’ 


Can Mrs. Beecher Stowe prove that, shortly before Mrs, Leigh’s 
death, Lady Byron did not confess the falsehood of the charge 


: and pray for forgiveness on her knees? It is more probable that 
%, Mrs. Leigh forgave Lady Byron than that Lady Byron forgave 
n Mrs. Leigh, if only upon the principle suggested by the fine 
a couplet of Dryden: 

: ‘ Forgiveness to the injured doth belong, 

‘ But they ne’er pardon who have done the wrong.’ 


All we ask of Mrs. Beecher Stowe is to fix a date for her 
alleged, or rather conjectured, reform, and stick to it. In the 
t Macmillan article she states that ‘The person’ (Mrs. Leigh) 
‘whose connexions with Lord Byron had been so disastrous, 
also, in the latter years of her life, felt Lady Byron’s gracious and 


y loving influence, was reformed and ennobled.’ But it was pre- 
. cisely in the latter years of her life that Mrs. Leigh did not feel 
- Lady Byron’s gracious and loving influences, The ticket-of- 
d leave was certainly withdrawn before 1843, and Mrs. Beecher 
d Stowe’s new theory will not hold water without antedating the 
s confession and reform prior to the confidential letters, touching 
¥ which Lady Byron had kept her completely in the dark. To 
of make things pleasant, the confession and reform should precede 
. the pressing call to attend the confinement, the ‘Let me see you 
d the middle of next week, not later; you will do good, I think, if 
° any can be done.’ Unluckily there is the parting scene, the 
. rendezvous in heaven, on the fatal 15th of January; proving that, if 
rT there had been a reform, there had been a relapse; so that we 
. must picture Mrs. Leigh as one of those frail devotes of whom 
d we read in Catholic countries who, at given intervals, confess, 
receive absolution, and start fresh. Confusion worse confounded 
f is the upshot— 
: ‘Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
1 When once we practise to deceive!’ 
. We will give another specimen of the argument direct :— 
t ‘ Again, the evidence of this crime appears in Lord Byron’s admis- 
, sion in a letter to Moore, that he had an illegitimate child born before 
, he left England, and still living at the time.’ 
1 The alleged admission is in a letter dated Venice, Feb. 2nd, 





1818, referring to the death of one of Moore’s children :— 


‘I know how to feel with you, because I am quite wrapped up in 
my 
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my own children. Besides my little legitimate, I have made unto 
myself an illegitimate since, to say nothing of one before; and I look 
forward to one of them as the pillar of my old age, supposing that I 
ever reach, as I hope I never shall, that desolating period.’ 


The ‘one before ’she declares to be the child of sin, sup- 
pressing the positive disproof, although (as shewn by her 
references) it lay open before her as she wrote. She must have 
read the verses ‘To my Son,’ alluding to the ‘lowly grave’ of 
the mother and concluding thus :— 


‘ Although so young thy heedless sire, 
Youth will not damp parental fire ; 
And wert thou still less dear to me, 
Whilst Helen’s form revives in thee, 
The breast, which beat to former joy, 
Will ne’er desert its pledge, my boy.’ * 


The self-complacency with which she contemplates the mis- 
chief she has done would be amusing, if less serious interests were 
involved. But there is one legitimate source of self-congratulation 
open to her. By the discussion she has provoked she has been the 
blind (not humble) instrument, under Providence, of fulfilling Lord 
Byron’s prophecy—that the time would come when full justice 
would be done to him. We gladly hail her an accomplice in 
this good work ; for, if justice has been correctly defined ‘ truth 
put in action,’ she has originated the action and we have sup- 
plied the truth. She might address the noble poet’s shade as 
the Abbot (in the ‘ Lord of the Isles’) addresses Ress — 

‘I rose with purpose dread 
To speak my curse upon thy head. 
O’er-mastered yet by high behest 
I bless thee, and thou shalt be blest.’ 


There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how 
we will.’ She has canonised the sinner, intending to deify the 
saint. 





* <The Life of Byron,’ by Moore, roy. 8vo, edit., p. 51; and see ‘ Don Juan,” 
cant. xvi., st. 61. 
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Art. X.—1. Letters on the Land Question of Ireland. By the 
Special Commissioner of the ‘Times,’ 1869. 

2. The Irish Land. By George Campbell. 1869. 

3. The Irish Land Question. By James Caird. 1869. 

4, Studies of the Land and Tenantry of Ireland. By D. Samuel- 
son, M.P. 1869. 

5. Land Culture and Land Tenure in Ireland. By Peter Mac- 
lagan, M.P. 


HE state of Ireland is grave, sad, and shameful in no ordinary 
measure; and it grows graver and sadder every day. 
Most of the old symptoms have reappeared without any fresh 
cause, and some have reappeared in an aggravated form. Ire- 
land is once again the reproach to us among nations, Its historic 
agitations, its chronic misery, its incurable disaffection, are pointed 
at with mingled scorn and exultation as proofs that Great Britain, 
though she can fight and trade, cannot rule. We get the credit 
at once of oppression and of incapacity. If the grievances of the 
people are real, it is said, we ought to know how to redress. 
them ; if the disaffection is unwarranted, we ought to know how 
to put it down. In any case our neighbours think the Imperial 
Government of the most civilised and self-satisfied country in 
Europe ought to be able to protect life and to preserve peace. 
It abnegates the first functions of the State when it does neither, 
but stands calmly by while the first is daily sacrificed and the 
last daily broken. We think so too, 

Two distinct, organised, open agitations are now convulsing 
the country from end to end, the one politica], the other social— 
the one directed against Government, the other against pro- 
perty. Neither of them think it necessary to mask their full 
designs or to throw any disguising drapery around their language. 
The first insists on separation, independence, and a republic, 
demanding indemnity for rebellion in the past, and proclaiming 
rebellion as its future means and its early intention. Self-Go- 
vernment, ‘ Ireland for the Irish,’ emancipation from the hated 
rule of England, the country to be wrested by force from its 
foreign foe,—such are the watchwords on its banners. Its con- 
victed leaders, now for the most part luckily in gaol, are to be 
given up to it for the avowed purpose of reassuming their 
leadership. In a word, the insurrection which was suppressed a 
year or two ago is proclaimed afresh to-day. The other agita- 
tion is headed by a very different set of men, and is of a far more 
practical and formidable character. It has some sanity in its 
objects, and some real mischiefs and wrongs as its a 
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and excuse. But, like its colleague, it demands nothing less 
than a social revolution, a wholesale transfer of property from one 
class to another—a measure which even its advocates admit to 
be justly designated as ‘ confiscation, —the ‘abolition of land- 
lordism,’ in a word. Both these two aims are preached and 
recommended at public meetings, not merely by obscure lunatics, 
but by reverend priests, Queen’s Counsel, even country gentle- 
men, respectively, and have widely circulated newspapers, not 
only to advocate their projects, but to point out and particu- 
larise the means, however lawless, violent and criminal, by 
which those projects can be furthered. 

Meanwhile, following the invariable course in Ireland, these 
two distinct movements are not only assailing each other, but 
are each dividing into separate lines of agitation. As in the 
days of Repeal the ‘ moral force’ and the ‘ physical force’ men 
quarrelled and broke each others’ heads under the respective 
leadership of O’Connell and Smith O’Brien, so now the ‘ Amnesty 
Committee are disturbing the meetings of the ‘ Amnesty Asso- 
ciation,’ putting their more timid co-operators to flight, denounc- 
ing the fer of petitioning a hostile Government, and insisting 
on immediate action, Both join, with yet greater zest, in dis- 
persing tenant-right assemblies, in scouting ‘ fixity of tenure’ as 
a half measure and a red-herring drawn across the true scent, 
and in declaring that the tenant-leaguers shall do nothing till the 
imprisoned Fenians are liberated. The most tried and faithful 
advocates of popular rights, the most zealous defenders of sedi- 
tious malefactors, are hooted and pelted at the poll, and igno- 
miniously discarded in favour of convicted felons. No one else 
can now come up to the mark. The daring forlorn hope of 
yesterday has become the timid reactionary already. The 
unhappy ‘tenant-leaguers,’ again, who only wanted to make 
every man secure for ever in his holding, and to transfer the 
virtual ownership of the soil from the landlords to the farmers, 
and to ‘evict’ 5000 proprietors in favour of 500,000 tenants, 
have been attacked from another quarter, have had the mask 
rudely torn from their faces, and found their narrow schemes 
and selfish purposes exposed and denounced by the million or 
so of labourers who were to have been left out in the cold; and 
who now absolutely refuse to allow the most respected noblemen 
and occupiers of the most advanced opinions even to be heard 
at meetings called by themselves,* and reasonably enough cry 

out, 


* The meeting referred to was held at Dundalk, November 29, under the 
presidency of the tolerably ‘advanced’ Lord Bellew. The following passage 
from the ‘ Express’ report will convey the nature of the dialogue :— 
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out, ‘ First give the labourers an acre of ground and a free cottage, 
and then we'll talk about the tenant-farmers.’ Meanwhile, amid 
all this sedition and these cross-fires of popular violence and 
excitement, the authorities, assailed in front and in flank, look on 
tranquilly and make no sign. 

In the mean ‘time, too, while some are preaching rebellion, 
and others confiscation, and none are interfered with, individual 
Irishmen have gone further ahd are quietly in their own way 
reducing theory to practice. While law is denounced as oppres- 
sion, government as a cruelty, and property as a theft, every man 
who thinks he has a grievance against his neighbour is redressing 
it according to his own rude conception of justice. Assassination 
has become literally the law of the land ;—and no wonder, when 
it meets with the same absolute impunity as sedition. Thirty 
unpunished agrarian murders within two years testify that we 
speak without exaggeration. A change, too, and a very notable 
one, has come over the spirit of even this dream. Formerly, 
agrarian outrages were commited by some rule, irregular enough, 
but still pretty well understood. A landlord or agent was rarely 
shot unless he had violated some Ribbon edict and had been 
formally condemned by an organised Ribbon Lodge. Now each 
man judges his own cause and executes his own decree. Gentlemen 
are assassinated not only for evicting a tenant, but for dismissing 





‘The Rev. Mr. Kearns a a, ge listen just to one word. (Cries of 
“No, no.”) Who wrote the letter to have the lives of Allen, Larkin, and O'Brien 
spared ? rd Bellew. (Loud cheers.) Lord Bellew (triumphantly).—Will you 
hear me now? (“No, no,” and a voice—“ This is a meeting to oppose that.”) 
The Rev. Mr. Kearns (authoritatively)—Hear Lord Bellew now—Lord Bellew 
who wrote the letter for the mart, men, (Cries of “ No,” and “Sit down,”) 
Mr. Goodman.—Let us have unconditional amnesty first—a labourers’ Bill after- 
wards, and then we will talk about a Tenant-right Bill. (A voice— We won’t 
hear any one speak.” Another—“ Let them all go to——,” and sensation.) How 
many hundreds of them (labourers) have been sent wandering through the land ? 
(Hear.) What subsistence can a man get on five bob a day? (Cheers.) The 
Rev. Mr. Kearns (as if by way of farewell).—You ought to be ashamed of your- 
selves, boys. A Voice.—I am not ashamed of myself, Father. (Cheers). Release 
the prisoners, and we will assist you to get tenant-right. Mr. Goodman.—No, no. 
We want a labourers’ measure first, in preference to a farmers’ measure. (Hear. 
Mr. Callan at this point invited Mr. Goodman to join his party on the bench, and 
having done so, Lord Bellew remarked in a confidential tone—We are not going 
to hold the meeting; it is all over. Mr. Goodman.—I know it is over. Lord 
Bellew (amid great uproar, the multitude having become rather jealous at seeing 
one of their chiefs in such close communication with the opposition party).—Then 
tell the people that. Tell them that we are not hostile to them. Mr. Goodman 
(patronizingly).—I respect you as an Irishman to the heart’s core, my Lord, but— 
Mr. Callan.—Get us a hearing, then; we are going to speak about the political 
prisoners. Mr. Goodman.—It is impossible, Sir. It could not be done.’ 

‘At length all attempts to obtain a hearing were abandoned in despair, and the 
gentlemen retired, while the crowd amused themselves by singing the Fenian 
song, “Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching.” They then quietly dis- 
persed, satisfied at the success of their exertions.’ 
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an insubordinate or incapable servant, for refusing to certify to 
false accounts, for outbidding competitors in the price of 
eggs, for giving offence in almost any fashion to fiery and 
vindictive natures, sometimes even for resembling an objec- 
tionable party. Jurymen are hunted like mad dogs for merely 
being supposed favourable to the conviction of a deliberate mur- 
derer, and victims appearing in court mutilated, with yet unhealed 
wounds, are assailed with yells and execrations for simply identi- 
fying their assassin, Terrorism prevails, spreads its shadow over 
countless households, and grows wider and more imperious day 
by day. Proprietors are hampered in their most equitable and 
necessary operations, and do everything at the hazard of their 
lives; while the dishonest farmer, the turbulent ruffian, the 
ignorant and wretched cottier, each feels that the law, which 
has no shield for his landlord, has no sword for him —no 
grasp that will reach him—no eye that can detect him, 
Magistrates, police, and rulers alike look on, careless, paralysed, 
or helpless.* F. 

t 


* The following letter from an unusually qualified observer will supersede the 
necessity of any description on our part :— 


‘Tue Reten oF TERROR IN IRELAND. 
* To the Editor of the Daily News. 


*Srr,—In your leading article on the letter which you did me the honour to 
publish on the 9th inst., you remark that my narrative of the state of society in 
Masth needs to be supplemented by facts with a view to the fuller satisfaction of 
readers at a distance. Unfortunately this is only too easy. Six weeks ago twenty- 
four magistrates met in Kells and unanimously signed a memorial to the Lord- 
Lieutenant, from which the following is an extract: 

-*** Within the last twelve months one farmer has been murdered. Three 
magistrates have been shot at, one in open day. In the attempt to murder them 
two ladies have been wounded—one seriously—and the coachmau of one magis- 
trate has been killed. The steward of another gentleman has been twice fired at, 
and, on the first occasion, severely injured. Several magistrates have received 
threatening letters. In none of these cases, owing to the undisguised sympathy of 
the population with the criminals, does there seem any pros of the vindication 
of the law. The avowed object of the Ribbon Lodges in this neighbourhood is to 
wrest from the Legislature what they call tenant-right by landlord assassination. 
The small farmer or labourer who is not a member of a Ribbon lodge is looked 
upon with suspicion and dislike. Many well-disposed persons are tempted to join 
the society in order to get possession of their pass-words as a protection from insult 
and violence.” 

‘I should state that the outrages referred to in this extract all occurred within a 
few miles of the town of Kells. Most of the magistrates who signed the memorial 
either reside or have property in the locality. In my letter I only specified one of 
these attempts at murder, that of shooting at a steward for complaining of a herd, 
‘because it afforded the most striking proof of the trivial grounds for which death 
is inflicted by the new Ribbon code. The * Daily News’ objects “that the evidence 
‘on which the crime and the motive are connected is not produced.” There was 
no other assignable motive. No labourer had been dismissed—not even the herd, 
but he anticipated dismissal in consequence of the steward’s complaints of him to 
his master. Moreover, there was sufficient cireumstantial evidence —— 
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But in order to form a correct and adequate picture of the 
state of affairs, it is necessary to particularise a little; and, as 
we do not wish to overload our pages, we shall make but a 
very few quotations. They, however, shall be characteristic and 
conclusive. And, first, let us take a specimen or two of what is 
said and received with vehement applause at public meetings, 
where (be it observed) the most frequent and violent speakers 
are always Catholic priests, who were to have been pacified and 
attached to the side of Government and order by the grand 





the herd’s son with the attempt, to induce the magistrates to commit him. He 
now stands out on heavy bail to take his trial at the next assizes, Since the 
memorial of the Kells magistrates was sent to the Lord-Lieutenant a landlord has 
received a threatening letter for dismissing a gardener, whom the writer ordered 
him to take back on pain of death, This letter so terrified this gentleman’s wife 
that he has been obliged to remove with her to Dublin. One of the most popular 
landlords in Meath has been in the habit for many years of letting a portion of 
his demesne by auction, for grazing purposes only. This year his auctioneer 
received a threatening letter on the morning of the auction, telling him to prepare 
for death if he proceeded with the sale ; for though, if an exception to the rule 
that grass lands were no longer to be let by the year could be allowed in any case, 
it would be in favour of the landlord in question, the society had determined 
that there could be no exception at all. The land was put up to auction, never- 
theless. The bidding was tame compared with that of former years, though the 
bidders of course knew nothing of the threatening letter; but the different lots 
were disposed of to three tenants. Two of them have been ordered by some 
armed men they met on the road to throw up their lots, and they have done so, 
forfeiting their deposits. 

‘A Meath landlord told me yesterday that a man who had been in the habit of 
taking grass land from him every year had informed him that the Ribbonmen had 
ordered him not to take any this year. He intended, however, to do so, provided 
the landlord kept his proposal secret. He should not want to stock the land till 
spring, and before then he hoped that the Habeas us Act would be suspended. 

‘This morning I saw a peomee letter, received yesterday by a Protestant 
farmer who lives within four miles of me, who had a dispute with his neighbour— 
a Roman Catholic—about a pass which the Protestant refused to let him have 
through his land. It was as follows: “ John,—If you do not quit your contrarness 
before this day week I will blow out your brains—if you all the Plece in 
Virginia. So I give you this to take Notice to keep your one quite.” Here 
follows the figure of a coffin. You seem to attach blame to the Meath magistrates 
because they know the public-houses in which these crimes are hatched, and yet 
fail to trace them home. But it is the impossibility of getting evidence in the 
present state of the public mind that would convince an Irish jury which renders 
a resort to extra-constitutional measures a moral obligation on Government. 
This is not so necessary for the protection of the landlords, who can in a great 
measure take care of themselves, as for the Roman Catholic farmers and labourers 
who have not yet joined the ranks of Ribbonism, and who are, therefore, looked 
upon and ook upon themselves as literally outlaws, for they are out of the pale of 
the only law that can protect them, the Ribbon code. 

‘I believe that for this dreadful state of things a suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act would be the simplest, most efficacious, and most merciful remedy. 
Once armed with this power the Government would have but little occasion to 
exercise it. The knowledge that they had it, and were prepared to use it in case 
of Ribbonism breaking out in any district would go far to check its outbreak. In 
most places the leading Ribbonmen are well known to the police, and they are 
aware that they are known.—I am, Xc., 

‘A Meats Macisrrare.’ 
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sacrifice of last Session. It would, perhaps, be scarcely fair to 
point to this fact as the firstfruits and the natural consequence 
of Mr, Gladstone’s ‘ message of peace’ to Ireland. It might be 
replied that the time has been too short to allow of the irritation 
caused by many generations of injustice to be dissipated by an 
act of redress not yet six months old. But that act was directed 
> er to the grievance of Catholics, and particularly of 

atholic priests: and might have been expected to conciliate 
them for a time at least, and to prevent them, for very shame, 
from heading a new agitation. Moreover, Catholic priests are, 
as we know, far more under the control of their hierarchical 
superiors than the clergymen of our Church, and a word of dis- 
approval, clear and sincere, from the bishops or Cardinal Cullen 
would at once have shut the mouths of men like Fathers 
Lavelle, Ryan, and O‘Doyle. It is impossible, therefore, to 
resist the inference that the seditious language and proceedings 
we are about to specify has the connivance at least, if not the 
active encouragement, of the chiefs of the Roman Church; and 
that the sacrifice of the Protestant Establishment has in no 
degree pacified or loyalised the Catholics, but merely stimulated 
and enhardened them to further encroachments and assaults.* 
Our opening sample is very moderate. 

The Very Rev. Dr. Magee, at Maryborough :— 


‘I pronounce this very day, and from this very platform, the death- 
knell and final doom of villeinism in this land, the last remnant of 
despotism and vassalage in Europe, no matter what the Parliament or 
what the Legislature may do. No human law, or human power, shall 
ever expel a faithful race from their own lands, so long as they fulfil 
all the duties attached to their position. (Loud applause). Landlords 
may call this doctrine communistic, seditious, invasive, and subversive 
of the sacred rights of property, or by any other epithet they please ; 
but it is the doctrine of truth and of justice. It was the language of 
the Decemviri at Rome, whilst the streets were reeking with immo- 
ralities and with the blood and plunder of the citizens. (Loud and pro- 
longed cheering). It was the language of the American slaveholder 
—sacred rights of property. The first right of property, that given 
by God and nature, and which no human law can extinguish, is the 
right of man to live on the land of his birth, and the sooner this right 
is recognised by British law the better and the happier for all classes.’ 


At a meeting in Kilclooney Wood, near Cork, held under the 
presidency of a priest, who called on the assembly to groan for 
the Premier, as he was fit for nothing else, Mr. Johnson said— 





* The papers, indeed, have stated that two priests, Ryan and Mooney, have 
been superseded by their bishops ;—but one of the parties has since contradicted 
the announcement, 
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‘ If we are true to the instincts placed in us by a good God, we will 
soon be a nation once again (enthusiastic applause) ; not a nation, as 
of old, leaning on a broken reed for support—not a nation with a 
King paying homage to a mightier monarch, but a nation as Emmet 
saw in his dream (A Voice—* A real Republic !”—great cheering)— 
worthy of writing his epitaph. Yes, my friends, this country a nation 
is a glorious aspiration, and to Irishmen doubly dear. “Plunder and 
persecution, ruin and rapine,” and famine such as Pharoah dreamt of 
overtook our land and still we burn to be a nation. (Cheers.) The 
gibbet, the knife, the convict ship—all have succumbed. We have 
defied gold, and withstood cold steel, and for what ?—that Ireland 
might be a queen among the nations; and are we not worthy—yes, 


and equal to the task, with faith and union, and terrible intent,’ 
(Loud cheers.) 


On another occasion, an Archdeacon in the chair, the Rev. P. 


Lavelle, being called upon to respond to the toast of Tenant- 
right, said— 


‘He did so without hesitation, though foregoing a response more 
dear to his heart and to the heart of every Irishman,—* the Independence 
of Ireland.” He defined tenant-right to be the right of the Irish people 
to live on the land which the Omnipotent made for them, and to 
remove by every means within their reach every obstacle to the attainment 
of that supreme and essential right ; he meant the right of the tenants 
to be as secure in the occupation of their “bit of land” as the broad- 
acred territorial despot is by law or charter in the possession of his 
estate. The rev. gentleman further explained his meaning in the 
following passage, which was delivered amid loud cheers :— 

‘“ And furthermore, I add that other indestructible right of re- 
gaining occupation of those millions of acres wrested from the Irish- 
man, whose sweat and toil made them rich and fertile, to the final 
exclusion of the Scotch and English bullocks and sheep.” ’ 


At Ennis— 


‘The Rev. Dr. Corbett moved a resolution in favour of fixity of 
tenure and fair rents. He expected to see the infamous land code 
swept away. He expected it from the selfishness of the English 
people, who would have no objection to be saved the expense of main- 
taining an army of occupation. He gave instances of the notice to 
quit, and said he could curse the laws that allowed “such infernal 
wrongs to be done upon an honest and religious people.” The Rev. 
Mr. Quaid here took up the service, and exclaimed “The curse of 


God upon them!” to which the multitude devoutly responded 
“ Amen.”’ 


At Navan— 


‘ Mr. J. Nicholls, P.P., moved the first resolution, which was in the 
following terms :— 

* “ Whereas a widespread feeling of deep and desperate discontent 
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and disaffection pervades the mass of the Irish people, an extermi- 
nating war has long been waged and is still being waged against them, 
by a small number of proprietors, under the sanction of the law, aided 
by the army and police, while, on the other hand, the people have 
given and are still giving sanguinary proofs of their determination to 
resist, encouraged by the active sympathies of millions of the exiled 
children of Ireland—resolved, that this state of affairs is inconsistent 
with the peace and prosperity of this country, and is a source of 
weakness and of danger to the empire.” 

‘ The people, he said, were doing a good work. They were showing 
their discontent, and he was afraid they were disaffected too, and the 
more manifest that became the better chance they had of getting their 
rights. The observation was received with cheers.’ 


The tenant-right meeting at Enniscorthy, presided over by 
Lord Granard, affords specimens of more outrageous language 
still :— 


‘ Among the letters of apology which were read was one from Dr. 
Furlong, the Roman Catholic Bishop, in which he observed :— 

‘“ Our bad land laws, cruelly enforced, are the dragon’s teeth that 
will crop up again and again in the person of the armed assassin. It 
is my duty to inculcate loyalty to the Constitution and the Throne, 
but it is not in human nature to cherish any other feeling than dis- 
content and disaffection as long as men feel that they occupy their 
native soil on mere sufferance, and are taught to look to a foreign 
land and a foreign allegiance for the security and protection they 
cannot enjoy at home. Let the legitimate rights of the landlord be 
held sacred and inviolable : but let us at the same time pay homage 
to the paramount primitive right, to which every individual right, 
however acquired, is secondary and subordinate—the right of a nation 
to occupy the land which God gave them to inhabit.”’ 

‘The Rev. Mr. Doyle, P.P., told the landlords that the people 
would have no more patience with them—that their crimes had gone 
too far—that they had robbed too long, and that their conduct would 
not be tolerated any longer. He denied their right to an absolute 
ownership of the soil, and maintained that the land was created, not 
for kings or governors, or an aristocracy, but for the people, and 
that no Government on earth had anything but a conditional right to 
it. He remarked that a great change was coming over the people. 
He himself was terrified at some things he had witnessed. He de- 
clared that he had nothing but a feeling of kindness for the landlords, 
but he warned them of the influence of certain messages which came 
across the Atlantic. He read one of these messages, which was from 
John Mitchell, a man, he said, who had perhaps greater influence with 
the Irish race than any living Irishman. Mr. Mitchell had written 
recently in his paper as follows :—“ If the landlord evict you, shoot 
him like a mad deg.” He (the Rev. Mr. Doyle) did not approve that, 
but yet the landlords should deal with it as a fact, and a very im- 
portant fact. Mr. Mitchell continued :—* If the landlord hides in 
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London, shoot the agent ; and if you cannot shoot the agent, shoot the 
ailiff, or all three together.” He said he did not read this as a threat; 
but with such advice coming from the American Press, he saw that, 
unless a radical change be made, there will be terrible work in the 


country. The meeting loudly applauded during the reading of the 
extract.’ 


As a final specimen, we will quote another direct incentive 
to rebellion and assassination from another minister of Christ at 
the Tipperary election :— 


‘ The Rev. J. Ryan, P.P., of Cashel, rose to nominate Mr. Michael 
Crean. He began his address by inquiring was there any one present 
afraid of British cannon, to which there was a general response of 


“No.” He then, as reported in the “ Express,” adding the following 
observations :— 


‘ “Let me say one word respecting the landlords. They are fright- 
ened out of their jackets, and I will tell you why. The old system 
of taking revenge on the landlords is entirely given up, and the people 
are now acting on a new, patent, and most successful principle—mind 
you, I am not praising it; as a priest, I am a man of peace—but now 
one brother will not trust another with the secret, nor the father the 
son, nor the son the father, with what he intends to do. He goes out, 
he takes his revolver, and he tumbles his landlord.” ’ 


So much for the speeches of popular leaders. Let us now 
turn to the exhortations of the popular journals. The Fenian, 
or so-called ‘national,’ press comprises five newspapers, all 
weeklies, selling for a penny or twopence, and having in the 
aggregate a circulation estimated by the best-informed on the 
subject at 84,000 copies.* The ‘Weekly News’ stands at the 
head, and sells 42,000 copies; the ‘Irishman’ and the ‘ Flag of 
Jreland’ (an illustrated paper, with some very significant and 
spirited cartoons) come next, and sell about 14,000 each; while 
the ‘Nation’ and the ‘People’ scarcely exceed 7000 each. 
Four of these organs of sedition are owned and conducted by 
two convicts, recently liberated by the clemency of Government, 
and responding to that clemency in the usual manner of Irish- 
men,—Mr. Pigott and Mr. Sullivan, who were convicted in 1868 
for seditious libel, and sentenced to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment, but released before the expiration of that term. 

In an article published early in last October, and headed the 
‘People’s League,’ as distinct from the ‘Tenant League,’ the 
‘Irishman’ says :— 

‘The labouring classes do not make their power sufficiently 
felt, and complains that the influence of the middle classes is 





* These are merely the Dublin Journals. There are several provincial ones of 
‘the same type. 
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on the side of the “enemies of the people.” It suggests that, 
in order to bring them to the popular side, the people should, 
in a word, withdraw their custom from every shopkeeper “ who 
is not known to be heart and soul in the national cause.” It 
argues the matter thus :— 


‘ “Tf the middle class were with the people, this country could not 
be held in slavery for a week, and it is the fault of the people that the 
rich are not to be found in the national ranks, for there is scarcely a 
rich shopkeeper in Ireland that the people could not ruin in six months 
by refusing to deal with him, by letting him severely alone. After a 
few examples, these gentry would come to see that it was their selfish 
interest to be with the country. The loyal portion of the community 
have for generations adopted these tactics, and we see the result 
everywhere. They are enabled to ruin every man of independent. 
thought, because the people are too cowardly or too selfish to support 
the very men who are suffering for them and struggling with them. 
Within the last few years numbers of men have been driven to beggary 
because some snob pointed them out as Fenians, that being the name 
applied to every man who loved Ireland and sought to advance her 
people. Itappears monstrous, in a country where seven-eighths of the 
population are disaffected, that a few loyal toadies can ruin a man, 
and drive him from the country, because the people stand idly by. 
Nationalists must learn to help each other, and, as they are the 
immense majority in this country, the few moneyed men will find it 
their interest to cast in their lot with us; and let no man despise the 
accessions of these men to our ranks.”’ 


The ‘ People’ writes thus a month afterwards :— 


‘ Mr. Gladstone may affect to believe that what he and his colleagues. 
term “ the Fenian idea” is a wild and foolish dream. But, bearing in 
mind the reflections suggested by his own words, can any man say 
that the idea of reconciling Ireland to alien rule—of inducing her to 
surrender that for which she has struggled through seven red centuries 
of wrong—is not the most insane dream ever indulged in by a rational 
being? That which he dreams of is impossible. We dare not, even 
if we would, abandon a struggle consecrated and sanctified by the 
sufferings and blood of our martyred forefathers. They have left 
their cause to us a sacred heritage, and from their bloody graves they 
call upon us to take their places, and carry on to the glorious end the 
struggle in which they were vanquished. We tell Mr. Gladstone 
that he is “taking a fool’s consolation” when he fancies that any 
Church Bill, Land Bill, or other concession which he may fling to 
that Nemesis which terrifies him, even at the banquet-table, will be- 
powerless to change the resolve of the Irish people. There is but one 
article in the political creed of Irishmen to-day—national independence. 
They want nothing from England save that. All other questions can 
be settled by Irishmen in the free Parliament of their native land. 
We ask the right which Englishmen claim not only for meaner 
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‘also for the people of other countries, the right to rule ourselves, and 
that right we are resolved to win. Is he knave or fool, or an enthu- 
‘siast blinded by prejudice and vanity? We know not—neither do we 
care. But of this Mr. Gladstone may rest assured—in that which 
others failed to accomplish he will fail. The people of Ireland were 
never more determined than at present on the achievement of National 
Independence. No so-called “message of peace” which he or his suc- 
cessors may send them, can turn them a single hair’s-breadth from the 
path which they are travelling, and which their fathers trod through 
centuries of blood and woe. Their next effort may be drowned in 
blood, and others after that again, as were their efforts in the past, but 
still they will persevere until success shall crown their cause. And 
should England continue to hold for 700 years more “almost un- 
limited power” in this country, at the end of that period the English 
Minister of the day would be forced to confess, as Mr. Gladstone has 
done now, and so many of his predecessors have done before him, that 
England had failed “to bring the hearts of the Irish people into 
harmony with its laws and institutions.” It is better for Ireland and 
better for England that both should understand the relation in which 
they stand to each other. Ireland does not wish for war. All she 
asks is the right to be mistress of her own destiny, and to work that 
destiny out as best she may.’ * 


The following, of the same date, is from an article headed 
‘Liberty or Destruction,’ and signed C. Kickham. Mr. Kick- 
ham’s antecedents are worth noticing. He calls himself a 
Tipperary ‘ gentleman; was arrested, along with Stephens, in 
November, 1865 ; was supposed to be the third member of the 
Irish Fenian Executive; was tried and convicted of treason- 
felony in January, 1866, and sentenced to fourteen years’ penal 
servitude; but was liberated early in 1869, after only three 
years’ detention, and immediately resumed his treasonable opera- 
tions :— 

‘The rule of the foreigner has never been accepted by the Irish 
people. Such acceptance would involve a depth of debasement to 
which no civilised race of men has ever fallen. Accept the rule of 
England! Accept confiscation and robbery, insult, torture, and con- 
tempt! No human being who knows anything of Ireland believes 
that her people regard, or ever regarded, that rule but as a thing to 
be hated and cursed—to be trampled upon and got rid of, whenever 
God in his mercy would send a fair chance to grapple with it. They 
know they are now upon the brink of an abyss from which there is 
but one way of escaping. We do not want to deceive the people. 
We tell them plainly that this one only road from ruin and disgrace 
to safety, and liberty, and glory, can only be trod by the bold of heart 
and resolute of will. Do our people possess these qualities? We 
believe they do; we know they do. They were never wanting in dash 
and courage to face danger; but along with this the — 4 
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Ireland to-day is instinct with a spirit of self-reliance and self-sacrifice 
which we do believe brings them up to the level of those people, the 
story of whose heroic struggles for freedom will ring through the 
world for ever. If we have formed a true estimate of our youpg men 
— if we have read their hearts aright—then have we reason to rejoice 
that the fate of the Irish nation must be decided soon and quickly one 
way or the other. The opportunity once come, and finding us so pre- 
pared, success may be reasonably, glory certainly, anticipated. .. . . 
Youth of Ireland! all depends upon you. Upon your courage and 
devotion hangs the fate of your country. You are our vanguard. Be 
prepared to meet the foe in an ordered phalanx, and your measured 
tramp shall hush the voice of denunciation; you will inspire the 
waverer with courage, the doubter with confidence, the selfish with 
devotion, the despairing with hope, the apathetic with life, and united 
Ireland, leaping to her feet, shall, with one sweep of her unfettered 
arm, hurl the invader into the sea.’ 


The ‘ People,’ about a fortnight later, shows how the achieve- 
ment of ‘hurling the invader into the sea’—i.e. overthrowing 
the Imperial Government—is to be accomplished :— 

‘In an article headed “Self Reliance,” the chances of an in- 
surrection are discussed at great length ; the force of the English 
garrison is estimated; the number, means, and spirit of the 
disaffected classes set off against them ; the military capacity of 
British officers treated in contemptuous terms, and contrasted 
with Americans, who are ready to place themselves at the head 
of a movement in Ireland; and the issue of a struggle pre- 
dicted with confidence. Some passages will convey the spirit 
of the article :— 


‘“ The English garrison in Ireland consists at the present moment 
of some 26,000 men, well armed and equipped, all supplied with the 
Snider rifle, and disposing of a large force of Artillery. But Dublin, 
Cork, Belfast, Limerick, all the great towns in Ireland, require the 
presence of a large military force to preserve order. Deduct from the 
number above stated the garrisons necessary in even four of the prin- 
cipal cities, and you will find that the available force for open warfare 
would scarcely exceed 11,000. True, the whole English army is not 
stationed in Ireland, and a few hours’ steam would land on our shores 
large reinforcements fully able to crush out any movement in our 
country. To that we answer, that there are in England at the present 
moment two parties equally opposed to the domination of a pampered 
aristocracy. On the one hand, there is a strong Republican party 
only too anxious to seize on any favourable opportunity for asserting 
their rights; on the other, there is a vast Irish population disseminated 
through all the great manufacturing centres. In case of an insurrec- 
tion in Ireland, both these parties, already cemented by common 
sufferings and common hopes, would not fail to unite their strength in 
order to attain the object they have so much at heart. Destitute bi 
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all those commodities of life which bind men to the cause of order— 
without estates, without manufactures—they have naught to lose save 
their lives—an article of small value to a class of men who have 
barely the scanty bread of to-day, and who know not where they shall 
get that of to-morrow, Situated as they are, they could and would 
not fail to do an incalculable amount of injury to British industry and 
British commerce. Is it probable that the English Government, 
having to deal on English soil with such foes, could safely venture to 
spare a single regiment to be sent to Ireland? We think we may 
take upon us to answer in the negative. With regard to English 
officers, we believe that there is not in the world a class of men so 
thoroughly unacquainted with their business. .... The insurgents 
might be led on by men of a far different calibre, men animated by the 
purest of motives, trained in the best schools of France and America, 
and, better still, on hundreds of hard-fought fields. Having done with the 
officers, we shall now examine into the relative merits of the English 
soldier and the Fenian insurgent. The one has on his side discipline, 
a dogged sort of determination, a vague ignorant idea of duty—and 
that is all. Overdrilling has destroyed in his always dull brain any 
idea of his own he might have been supposed to possess. He fights 
not for glory, not for the defence of his country, but for his shilling 
aday..... On the other hand, the insurgent may be an intelligent 
man; he must have reflected over the wrongs of his country before 
he conceived the determination to endeavour to redress them by the 
sword; he must be a lover of liberty, or he would not take up arms 
in such a cause; he must be more than ordinarily brave, because he 
knows that he fights with a halter round his neck. True, he does not 
possess the discipline which converts a man into a machine, he has not 
gone through the company or battalion drill; but he has been taught 
how to handle a rifle, how to make cartridges, and the elements of field 
fortification have been instilled into him. He has, besides a profound, 
reasoned hatred for his foe—a hatred grounded on past and present 
cruelties and injustices—a hatred which can only be wiped out in blood. 
He feels, in fact, that the hired soldier is the obstacle between him 
and liberty. Thus it is in no way difficult to imagine how a conflict 
between such enemies would result. We now leave our readers to 
ponder on the few hints we have here thrown out, and draw their own 
conclusions as to the benefit of self-reliance.”’ 


Now, when we bear in mind that upwards of 80,000 of in- 
cendiary articles such as the above are circulated every week 
throughout Ireland; that they are read to or by probably ten 
times that number of eager recipients at the forges and whiskey- 
shops of every village; and that of those who drink in their 
pernicious ravings scarcely one man in a hundred reads any other 
paper or has access to any sounder means of information which 
would show him how false are the statements and how absurd 
the hopes and projects thus spread before them; we may form 
some 
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some faint conception of the mischief certain to be wrought by 
suffering this social poison to be disseminated without check or 
penalty. The wretched victims of these delusive representations 
believe all they are told. They believe that England is their 
tyrant and their foe; that she is weak as well as vicious; that 
she will yield to menace and to nothing else ; and that one of 
the mightiest empires on the earth can actually be upset by a 
few half-drilled ‘ patriots,’ who have to steal, one by one, the 
fowling-pieces and revolvers with which the great work is to be 
accomplished. Of course, the writers of all this wicked balder- 
dash do not deceive themselves: they know the truth and their 
own insignificance well enough. But is it fair, is it wise, is it 
kind, to suffer them thus to lead and goad the ignorant masses to 
their ruin? Is there a Government on earth, except our own, 
that would tolerate these dishonest firebrands for an hour? Is 
it that we are too weak, or too irresolute, or too tender, to deal 
with them as they deserve? Or do we commit the fatal blunder 
of despising the danger and making light of the crime ? 

And now we must look in the face the still graver subject of 
habitual and secure assassination which for two years has held 
the country in alarm, and almost in subjection, and which 
becomes more extensive and systematic week by week.* It is 
only by giving a list of these atrocities that we can adequately 





* The following memoranda from the ‘ Judicial Statistics (Official) for Ireland’ 
just published, and compiled by Dr. Neilson Hancock, are instructive and 
significant enough :— 

‘There were 560 “assaults, inflicting bodily harm,” in Ireland during 1868, 
against 75 for an equal population in England and Wales, and 404 common 
assaults, or assaults on peace officers, against 100 for an equal population in 
England and Wales. In the category of “ unclassed” offences the numbers are 
654 and 104 respectively, “ the excess arising almost entirely from the number of 
treasonable and seditious offences in Ireland,’ which, nevertheless, was very much 
smaller than in 1866 and 1867. It is difficult to compare the number of murders 
in the two countries, for the obvious reason that for a large class of Irish murders 
it is rare for any evidence to be forthcoming, and we hear with mixed feelings 
that no person was executed or sentenced to death in Ireland during 1868. The 
verdicts of ‘‘ Wilful murder” on Coroners’ inquests in Ireland seem to be much 
less numerous proportionably than in England and Wales ; the number of murders 
reported by the police in 1868 was 45, against 34 for an equal population in 
England and Wales. How many of these were agrarian does not appear from the 
returns themselves, which are prepared for the special purpose of being collated 
with the English statistics. The essential facts required are, however, furnished 
by Dr. Hancock in the concluding paragraphs of his Report. “ From information 
on the subject collected by the ile, t inher state that the number of agrarian 
outrages specially reported in 1868 was less than in any of the last twenty years, 
except 1866 and 1867. The great increase in these outrages has been in 1869, 
as indicated by the latest returns, which are for the first half of the year: 169 
agrarian outrages have been reported during this period, which is double the number 
(87) in the same half-year of 1868, and four times the number (43) in 1860, and 
greater than in any year since 1855, except the years of pressure, 1862 and 1863.”’ 
picture 
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picture to the minds of our readers their true character and 
prevalence ; and in this list we include, for obvious reasons, not 
merely all attempts at agrarian murder, whether death actually 
followed or not, but all assassination, inchoate, or consummated, 
partaking of the same character. For, of course, the mere acci- 
dents whether the slugs put into a man killed him or not, 
whether the assassin’s aim was more or less sure, whether the 
surgeon was more or less skilful or successful, or the victim’s 
constitution was more or less robust, are utterly irrelevant acces- 
saries when we are considering the nature of the crime, and the 
peril of the impunity which attends it. In the same manner, 
it clearly makes no difference, in reference to the spirit and 
temper, the lawless habit, the social danger, or the moral guilt, 
whether the offence or the grievance which is visited by death at 
the hands or by the judgment of the offended man, be the 
ejection of a tenant, or the acceptance of a resumed occupancy, 
or the dismissal of an incompetent or insubordinate servant, 
or the refusal to certify a fraudulent account, or to pay an ex- 
cessive demand, The character of the outrage, its indication 
of disordered moral] sense, its danger as a social symptom, are 
identical in all the cases, In all, its essence consists in fancying 
that you are entitled, and can be permitted, to right your own 
wrongs, to judge in your own case, to execute your own sentence, 
—in a word, in visiting whatever injury, affront, or offence you 
may suffer with condign punishment, according to your own 
estimate of the magnitude of the wrong, or the degree of irrita- 
tion it excites, With this preface we proceed to our enumeration, 
extracted from the official constabulary returns of outrages :— 


1868. 
April 15, Co. Westmeath ow Mr. Featherstonhaugh,J.P.and D.L., shot dead. 
April 27,Co. Meath.. .. .. John Donohue, shot fired into his house. 
July 6, Queen's County .~. . Philip Tierney, murdered in a wood. 
2 ( Mr. Scully, shot at and wounded. 
& \ Constable Samuel Morrow, shot dead. 
, Jeremiah German, shot dead. 
Aug. 14, Co. Tipperary -. 4 2 4 Constable Pat. Colleton, wounded. 
2 | Constable Richard Cahill, wounded. 
3 \ Constable William Kelly, wounded. 
Dec. 12, Co. Meath.. .. .. ~ M. J. Rotheram, Esq., fired at. 
Dec. 18, Co. Meath ore C. R. Nicholson, Esq., J.P., fired at. 
Dec. 31, Co. Tipperary .. ..  G.C. Baker, Esq., J.P., shot dead. 
1869. 
Feb. 3, Co. Limerick .. .. Wm. A. Goggin, Esq., fired at. 


Mar. 13,Co. Donegal .. .. Geo. Hipson, one of Lord Leitrim’s bailiffs, 
shot at and wounded. 

Mar. 31,Co. Tipperary .. .. | Richard Toppin, shot dead. 

April 24, Co. Tipperary .: .. W.H. Bradshaw, Esq., J.P., shot dead. 

April 27, Co. Clare .. .. «. Michael Connell, beaten to death. 

April 28, Co, Westmeath... .. Captain Tarleton, shot dead. 


June 
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1869—continued. 


June 12,Co. Leitrim .. .. Patrick Flynn, beaten to death. 

July 18, Queen’s County .. Richard Warburton, Esq., J.P., High Sheriff, 
shot at and wounded. 

July 20,Co.Galway .. .. Capt. Lambert, J.P., fired at and wounded. 

Aug. 29,Co.Mayo.. .. «. James Hunter, farmer, shot dead. 

Sept. 15, Co. Longford .. .. A. Freyne, farmer and land steward, shot dead. 

Sept. 18,Co.Meath.. .. .. Thomas Reilly, farmer, beaten to death. 


Oct. 4,Co.Meath.. .. .. J. R. Nicholson, Esq., J.P., fired at when 
being driven home from the railway station, 
and wounded; Miss Staples also wounded, 
and the coachman, John Rothwell, was 
mortally wounded. 


Oct. 7,Co. Limerick .. .. John H. Brett, Esq., Co, Surveyor, fired at and 
wounded. 

Oct. 20,Co. Leitrim .. .. Wn. O’Brien, farmer and land agent, beaten 
to death. 

Nov. 26, Co. Kildare .. .. Michael Doran, fired at and wounded, sup- 


posed to be by mistake for his brother John, 
Mr. Yates’s bailiff. 

Dec. 15, King’s County .. .. Patrick O'Connor, Esq., house attacked and 
robbed of arms, himself dragged out and 
brutally mutilated.* 


Now, in only a single instance, we believe, have the perpetrators 
of this appalling catalogue of atrocities been punished. In one 
case (that of Captain Lambert), the assassin has been, indeed, 
discovered and prosecuted ; but in that case the neighbours were 
so intimidated or so ill-disposed that it was with the greatest 
difficulty a jury could be got to serve; and when they were 
empanneled they had to be discharged without finding a verdict, 
though the positive and circumstantial evidence were both as 
clear as possible: the half-murdered man, who appeared in the 
witness-box with his wound still unhealed upon his forehead, 
was hooted and menaced by the surrounding mob for simply 
identifying his assailant; the Chief Justice was insulted and 
stoned because he summed up against the prisoner, and one 
unfortunate juryman who was suspected of having been favour- 
able to a conviction had to fly for his life, and with difficulty 
escaped by taking refuge in a police barrack. It is easy to 
imagine the effect of this impunity upon an undisciplined and 
superstitious people singularly imbued with a sort of oriental 
fatalism, and ever ready to interpret the security with which 
crime can be committed into a tacit sanction of the crime itself, 
as well as a proof of the impotence of the law which is defied. 
A single instance of an assassin taken red-handed or promptly 





* To this list of agrarian murders must be added the analogous one of Mr. 
Anketell, Station Master at Mullingar, shot, March 3rd, for dismissing a neglectful 

rter. We ought also to add three or four unexplained assassinations believed to 

Fenian in their motives. Since the middle of December the bloody business has 
being going on at fully the normal rate. 
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traced, and tried and hung without delay, or, still better, shot 
upon the spot by a companion of his victim, would certainly 
discourage and probably stop the whole series of assassinations, 
for criminals of this stamp care little to risk their own lives, and 
murder so-readily simply because they are so safe ; but there is 
a fatal fascination in sanguinary vengeance inflicted so easily 
and so securely, approved by so many, and often fancied to be 
so just. Nor does it seem at all clear how, as matters now stand, 
the crimes are to be prevented or detected, and the criminals . 
brought to justice. If we were disposed to look at the subject 
in the spirit of party, we might draw out of these cases a 
formidable indictment against a Government which so utterly 
fails in its first duty of protecting life and enforcing law, and 
which suffers such outrages to go on year after year, either 
indifferent or powerless to prevent them. But in honest truth we 
do not see how they are to be checked or punished without 
measures of a nature which no British Parliament as yet could 
be brought to sanction. Detectives in such cases can do nothing. 
Detectives can follow out a clue; but here a clue is scarcely 
ever given. Detectives can track crime in crowded cities; but 
these murders are committed in rural districts where every man 
is known to his neighbour, and where a stranger appearing near 
the scene would be himself tracked and watched night and day, 
and, as soon as his errand was guessed, probably lodged in some 
bottomless hole in the convenient bog. Detectives can some- 
times lay hold of incautious accomplices, and through their fears 
or follies obtain the information they seek ; but in these days the 
murderer, though surrounded by a population of sympathisers, 
takes care to have no accomplice. The practice, now habitually 
adopted, of punishing the district where the outrage is com- 
mitted by quartering on it the extra body of police, and levying at 
once in advance a special rate for their maintenance, is sagacious 
as far as it goes; but practically it is inoperative and inequitable ; 
for the murderer himself and his associates and class-fellows 
believe that they profit far more by the ‘example’ made than 
they lose by the contribution extorted; while, as a rule, the 
crime is committed by the poorer ratepayers, and the fine is 
chiefly paid by the richer ones, sometimes by those of the injured 
or, at least, the unsympathising class. The further step, just 
enough no doubt, which has been suggested, of forthwith im- 
posing a heavy rate upon the town-land or the barony for giving 
a compensation to the family of the murdered man, would for 
the same reason be ineffectual, and would operate unjustly ; 
unless, indeed, it were levied exclusively on that class of occu- 
piers whose views and interests the murder was committed to 
promote 
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promote—too rude a sort of justice for the constitutional English 
mind to conceive or hold to; and if it were so levied, it would 
often amount to absolute confiscation, and could only be enforced 
by turning whole families, possibly innocent of everything but 
silent sympathy, out upon the road to starve. Moreover, some- 
thing of the sort has been tried, and failed. Lord Derby, we 
may remember, once threatened to evict all his tenants in the 
townland in which an undiscovered agrarian murder was com- 
mitted; but when it came tothe point he shrank from the execu- 
tion of the stern decree. Mr. John Adair did actually avenge 
the murder of his steward by a similar process of wholesale 
eviction; but the desired effect was not produced. The plain 
truth is, that there are only two remedies which would effectually 
meet the case; and both imply an admission of what after all is 
only the naked truth, viz., that the securities of civilisation and 
law are at fault, and that men must fall back upon the resources 
and the rights of self defence, just as they do in the back 
woods of America, or in colonies where savages surround them. 
Every obnoxious man must go armed, and must never go alone, 
as Mr. Trench tells us he had to do for years; must return shot 
for shot—nay, perhaps, must not always be the last to fire, or be too 
scrupulous about anticipating the attack of a lurking malefactor. 
Or, we must go a step further still, and the next of kin must 
be allowed the ler talionis against the murderer—who may 
generally be pretty accurately guessed at—or the man in whose 
interest the murder was committed ;* and Government must 
extend to him the same impunity it now assures to the original 
assassin, Or, finally, the Executive must take the vendetta out 
of the hands of consanguinity, and itself deal out prompt and 
conjectural justice. But the English mind is still far from ripe for 
measures so rude and yet so rational ; and it is a disgrace to our 
administrative resources that we should even be forced to glance 
at them. At the same time, do not let us blink the undoubted 
truth that when law and authority becomes powerless to protect 
the subject, the original right and necessity of self-protection and 
self-avenging, which civilisation places in abeyance, revive in all 
their pristine force by the mere fact of civilisation confessing 
itself worsted, incapacitated, or inapplicable. 

But though we admit that, under our feeble constitutional 
régime, the Executive is nearly powerless either to prevent or 


* It is worthy of notice that, while we write, the Journals are recording an in- 
dication that something of this sort is in contemplation, in the form of a threatening 
anonymous letter addressed to Father Doyle (whose incitements to landlord 
assassination we have already quoted), informing him that for any murder which 
may be committed in his district he will be held responsible and forfeit his life, as 
the real instigator and the guiltiest criminal. 
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punish systematic murder in a country like Ireland where that 
constitutional régime is so clearly out of place, we must declare 
in the strongest language that open sedition could be checked 
and punished, whether preached by tongue or pen; and that the 
Government, in our judgment, has been very supine, and very 
guilty in its supineness, in not dealing with this crime, till it has 
sown nearly all its seeds of mischief. At the same time, con- 
clusive as are the specimens we have given of the daring and the 
criminality of the sedition-mongers, it is not to be supposed that 
we recommend recourse to the ordinary sort of press prosecutions 
and indictments in due form against treasonable speakers. To 
proceed in this way would be to invite judicial failure and to 
spread and aggravate the evil. Processes of law are always slow, 
and, in Ireland especially, grievously uncertain; and what is 
wanted now is to strike quickly and to strike home. To appeal 
to ordinary tribunals would give every prisoner a new platform 
for his seditious oratory, a wider audience amongst whom to 
scatter his incendiarism, if possible a keener set of sympathisers 
than at present, in addition to the very great probability of a 
timid or a friendly jury giving him a fatal victory over the law. 
But we have one weapon in our constitutional arsenal which it is 
simply weak and foolish to be so slow and so afraid to use in 
emergencies like this. The Habeas Corpus Act ought to have 
been suspended two months ago, and ought assuredly to be at 
once suspended now, and to remain suspended till the promised 
land-law shall have been passed and brought into active opera- 
tion. This would enable the Irish Executive to deal promptly 
and effectually with the peculiar dangers of the conjuncture. 
With the imprisonment of fewer than fifty individuals, and the 
suppression of fewer than ten newspapers, the agitation, so far as 
it is distinctly seditious and criminal, would collapse at once, 
for the leaders and organisers are far from numerous, and still 
further from being courageous and self-devoted. It is only 
impunity that has made them daring; not one of them has the 
least intention of encountering in his own person immediate and 
indefinite incarceration with the possible prospect of penal 
servitude in the back-ground, or, indeed, any of the perils into 
which he is so ready to push his deluded countrymen. No Irish 
tebel leader, in our time at least, has had what the French call 
‘the courage of his convictions,’ or been, in fact, anything but a 
loud-tongued bully, who shrunk into his shell the moment he met 
with resolute opposition or found himself face to face with serious 
danger. Nor is there the slightest reason why the Government 
should hesitate to ask for extraordinary powers, or fear a refusal 
if they ask. A Conservative Cabinet, indeed, would be very 

differently 
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differéntly situated; for the ordinary morals and habits and 
exigencies of party warfare, would, in contempt of patriotism, 
almost ensure vehement opposition from the Liberals to such an 
application ; whereas, a Liberal Government demanding them in 
its emergency, might count with absolute trust on the cordial and 
generous assistance of their parliamentary antagonists. And no 
one really dreads, though many may profess to fear, that extreme 
powers conferred upon the Executive in these days, and under 
such circumstances, would or could be perverted or misused, 
Public opinion, individual reputation, and party watchfulness, 
afford security enough against any possible abuse. Nor, finally, 
we have a right to assume, will the British people scruple to 
entrust a sword strong enough to be a terror and a chain to evil- 
doers, to the hands of a Government enthroned by Household 
Suffrage. To refuse adequate ruling authority, and means to 
keep the peace and protect the subject, to the idols of the popular 
choice, would be a singular commentary on the recent enlarge- 
ment of popular institutions. The plain truth is, as we pointed 
out last July, Ireland, except in the quietest times, cannot be 
governed solely by constitutional forms or on constitutional 
principles ; and the sooner the truth is recognised and systemati- 
cally acted upon, the better it will be for the Empire and for that 
mismanaged part of it.* 


The 


* This truth is at last beginning to dawn upon some minds even among the 
Liberal party. The ‘Spectator,’ an advanced Radical paper, but unlike most of 
its kind, always thoughtful, and sometimes candid, writes thus (December 4) :— 

‘ We advocate the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act with the more readiness, 
because we have always declared that when ascendancy had been abolished and 
the tenure settled, it would be necessary to reform the entire administration, civil 
and judicial, throughout the island, the system now existing being equally unsuited 
to the genius and to the circumstances of the people. Like the race everywhere, 
they need, not the least amount of government compatible with order—which is 
the Anglo-Saxon ideal—but the greatest amount of government compatible with 
freedom—which is the French one. They desire, instead of dreading, a 
organisation, and would infinitely prefer a powerful educated bureaucracy select 
from among themselves, to a body of wealthy administrators chosen by rule of 
thumb or by accident, and deprived of power because they would not know how to 
use it wisely. We question, horrible as the doubt will appear to some of our 
Liberal friends, whether trial by jury is suited to Irishmen under any circum- 
stances, and are certain of this,—that trial by juries packed for the occasion is 
infinitely worse, both for freedom and for order, than trial by an independent 
judge. The ideal Administration for Ireland would be the French, plus honest 
judges; and although we may not be able to secure that, it is towards that that 
our efforts should be directed. With a Commissioner for each county, exercising 
all the powers of government and controlling all police, a stipendiary Magistrate 
for each district, strictly subordinate to the Commissioner, trial by judges instead 
of juries, and a strong detective police, there would be no necessity, even in times 
like these, for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, while in quiet times the owners 
of property would enjoy a security to which in Ireland they have always been 
more or less strangers. It is the persistent attempt to introduce English ideas a8 
éf they were divine which has destroyed respect for law in Ireland, as a —_ 
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The most remarkable feature of the present agitation is that 
there is nothing in the condition of the people to account for it. 
There has been no new grievance, and no fresh or aggravated 
pressure of an old one. There has been no succession of bad 
seasons, no famine prices, no prices of the necessaries of life 
even distressingly high, no commercial crisis or dulness as 
with us. There have been no great ‘clearances,’ as on former 
occasions, to arouse anger and despair. Evictions have 
never been so rare. The farmers, the specially agitating class, 
have never, on the whole, been so well off; have never paid 
their rents so easily or so closely, have seldom if ever had so 
much money in}the banks.* Labourers, usually the most suffer- 
ing body, have found their wages rising year by year, till they 
are now double what they formerly were in money, and measured 
by the cost of living, at least 30 per cent. higher. An ordinary 
_ mural labourer is now, all things fairly calculated, better off in 
most parts of Ireland than in many districts in the South of 
England. Everywhere, and for a long series of years, a marked 
improvement can be traced in all the surest and clearest symptoms 
of a people’s material well-being—the increased consumption of 
excisable articles included. Let us mention a few illustrative 
facts which can neither be doubted nor disputed—facts of which 
the details and proofs may be found in the best authority— 
‘Thom’s Official Irish Statistics’ :—VFirst, the entire acreage 
under crops has increased in proportion to the population not 
less than forty per cent., while the value of the aggregate crops is 
increasing at the same time. The produce per head—the divisable 
amount of food—is, therefore, far greater than it was (to say 
nothing of the large quantities of Indian meal consumed) ; and 
it is not denied that the people are much better fed than formerly. 
Secondly, the live stock of farmers and cottiers has increased, 
and is still increasing largely, both in number and value. In the 
course of the last twenty years the number of cattle has risen 
fifty per cent., and that of sheep and pigs one hundred per 
cent.; while the prices have risen variously from ten per cent. to 
forty. Thirdly, the deposits in Joint-Stock Banks have risen 
in the same period from six millions to nineteen, or a three-fold 





attempt to introduce the Protestant creed has made the people Ultramontanes, 
while English tenure has made the most agricultural of all countries the chosen 
home of every agrarian crime.’ 

The mere rumour of a Coercion Bill being in contemplation early last month 
had an instantaneous, though transient, effect in quieting the agitation and 
moderating the language of the agitators. 

* The prosperity of this class, the entire class of all who can properly be called 
farmers, all above the very small holders, made a great impression on Mr. Maclagan, 
4 most competent observer. The profits made and the sums saved evidently 
astonished him. (See especially, pp. 34-36.) 
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increase ; the amount of Irish Railway Stock ascertained to be 
held by Irishmen, or at least by residents in Ireland, has increased 
six-fold ; while the amount of property passing under probate has 
just doubled. Fourthly, the number of paupers is only one-third 
whatit was in 1851 (four years after the famine), and emigration has 
been steadily decreasing since 1863, and the numbers leaving 
the country now are 40,000 fewer than in that year. Finally, the 
people are far better housed than they used to be. The per- 
centage of families living in houses of the first and second class, 
and in those of the third and fourth respectively—the fourth class 
being mere mud cabins with one room, and the third being larger 
and roomier, but still built of mud—was as follows :— 


1841, 1851. 1861, 
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It is scarcely possible to have a better test, or a more encouraging 
picture of an advance in the social condition of the poor. 

In the face of these facts it seems impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the revival of the Fenian sedition, and the sudden 
and extravagant dimensions assumed by the far more formidable 
agitation for ‘fixity of tenure,’ must be traced exclusively to 
two sources—the first, the surrender of the Established Church 
last Session, and the not wholly unwarranted conviction of the 
Irish that the surrender was, proximately at least, to be attributed 
to the Fenian outbreak of the previous year; and, next, to the 
inconceivably incautious language of Mr. Gladstone in declaring 
his determination to destroy that branch of ‘ Protestant ascend- 
ancy” which was rooted in the land as effectually as that which 
was based upon the Church, and to ‘ govern Ireland according to 
Irish ideas,’—and to the further belief that, as he was now in 
power, a sufficient degree of ‘pressure from without’ alone was 
needed to compel him and enable him to keep his word, and 
realise the hopes he had held out. We say this in no party 
spirit; for we deplore the rashness and égarements of so eminent 
and earnest a statesman; but we really cannot see what other 
explanation of current phenomena can be put forth.* . 

ven 





* To those who, like ourselves, incline to the belief that most of the preva- 
lent agitation is factitious—the product, that is, of artificial and extraneous pro- 
vocation, applied to chronic discontent, and choosing a favourable moment—we 
recommend the following remarks of a dispassionate observer, who has hong 
speu 
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Even the two chief pleas on which the tenant-right agitation, 
now developed into a demand for ‘ fixity of tenure,’ was originally 
based, lose much of their validity and cogency when carefully 
investigated. It was urged that, as in Ireland all ‘improve- 
ments ’—that is, all outlay for building, draining, fencing, and 
reclaiming—was habitually made by the tenant, and not, as in 
England and Scotland, by the landlord, it was unjust to apply to 
the sister-country those land-laws which with us render all those 
improvements legally the property of the owner of the soil, and 
which enable the owner at his pleasure to dispossess the farmer 
before he has had time to reap the benefit of the labour and 
capital he has expended on his holding. Granting the premiss, 
the argument in the eye of justice was irresistible. It was further 
' represented that ‘capricious evictions’—that is to say, orders to 
quit without reason, whereby not only was a harmless and honestly 
paying tenant turned out from the holding, which he and his had 
occupied for years and generations, and on which he had pro- 
bably conferred much of its productive value, but was reduced 
to utter ruin and starvation—were not only always theoretically 
possible, but were so common in fact and so cruel in their opera- 
tion, as to be intolerable to every sentiment of equity and mercy, 
and to be condemned by humanity and policy alike. This 
argument for granting some adequate security to the unoffending 
tenant was, like the other, unanswerable, provided the facts of 
the case were stated correctly, fully, and without exaggeration. 
And both assertions were so habitually made, so seldom examined 
or controverted, and so apparently confirmed by occasional cases 





spent two months in Ireland in order to satisfy himself as to the true facts of 

e case :— 

‘I made a point of trying to discover the opinions of the tenants on the 
question which was being then so much agitated, On the estates of considerate 
landlords I found the tenants comparatively indifferent on the question as regards 
themselves, but for the sake of those who were not under such good landlords, they 
would like some law giving security against their being capriciously turned out of 
their farms. On other estates they wanted something and expected to get some- 
thing, but what that something was they could not say. On pressing them with 
questions, I could gather their opinions to be—security against being capriciously 
evicted, compensation for unexhausted improvements, and no frequent raising of 
rents. Very few demanded fixity of tenure, and those few said that no tenant 
should be turned out of his farm so long as he paid his rent. From the 
larger tenants, who resemble those in this country in education and in- 
telligence, I heard no unreasonable demands. They thought that greater 
security should be given to them in the occupancy of their farms. As the perma- 
nent improvements could be much more easily effected by the landlords on the large 
than the small farms, I see less difficulty in the settling of the c=: as they 
could get leases of limited extent. The tenants in Limerick and Tipperary are 
those who are loudest in their demands for fixity of tenure. I am not surprised 
at this, for, with such low rents as are paid for the grazing jands there, and fixity 
of tenure, I should infinitely prefer being a tenant to being a landlord.—Land 
‘Culture and Land Tenure, by Peter . M.P. 
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made public from time to time, that it is only recently their 
accuracy has been called in question. 

A couple of generations ago—perhaps even to a later date—a 
very considerable proportion of the landlords in Ireland, espe- 
cially the poorer sort, reckless, easy-going, selfish, though pas- 
sively kind-hearted men, were somewhat careless of their rights, 
and utterly so as to their duties. Partly from indifference, partly 
from ignorant want of foresight, partly possibly and occasionally 
in order to multiply votes, far oftener because as population 
increased rents rose, they had fallen into the habit of allowing 
their tenants to do pretty much as they liked, and of doing 
nothing for them. They suffered them to subdivide their hold- 
ings, and run up mud cabins and countless fences as they pleased ;. 
to half-drain and half-cultivate a piece of bog, or to clear a few 
acres of stony mountain land, and take a crop of potatoes off it, 
then to build a hovel of the stones they had gathered, roof it 
with turf, and call the place a reclaimed farm, and the class of 
phenomena just mentioned ‘improvements.’ A moderate rent 
was then asked and paid, and both parties were gainers fora 
time. Then with the first failure of the staple crop came the 
awful, wide-spread, sweeping calamity we all remember, and a 
new era was forced upon the country. The better sort of landlords 
were awakened to a sense of their folly and their criminal neglect, 
and hundreds of the poorer and worse sort were cleared away 
almost as effectually as the peasants. The Encumbered Estates 
Act hastened and facilitated the process. Large tracts of land, 
by the emigration of the wretched cottiers or their death, came 
back into the hands of the proprietors; and they found them- 
selves both able, and, in a measure, compelled to deal with it in 
a different fashion than formerly. - Holdings were consolidated, 
a better system of farming and letting was introduced, draining 
on a great scale and with some degree of scientific method was. 
begun, and scores of miserable farm-buildings were pulled down 
to make way for one or two of a size and character more suitable 
to the altered occupancy, For the last five-and-twenty years the 
increasing practice, especially on all the larger properties, has 
been for the landlord, and not the tenant, to undertake all the 
larger and more permanent outlay, either wholly or in con- 
junction with his tenant. Sometimes he does everything, 
charging the tenant four per cent. upon the outlay as an addition 
to his rent. Sometimes, when building is in question, the land- 
lord finds the timber and slates, and the tenant the labour, which 
usually consists merely in the manipulation of mud and stones at 
his leisure hours. In draining the landlord finds the tiles, and 
the tenant lays them when he has nothing else to do, In re- 
claiming 
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claiming heath soil the landlord supplies the lime, which involves 
two-thirds of the cost of the operation; and so on, Of course it 
is not possible to state with confidence or accuracy the aggregate 
amount spent in recent years, or now being spent annually, by 
Irish proprietors in permanent and remunerative improvements 
on their several estates ; but no one who visits Ireland can doubt 
that it is enormous, and we may glean many facts which give 
some idea, and even measure, of the truth. Thus Lord Derby, 
if we remember right, stated in the House of Lords, that for 
forty-five years he had never drawn a shilling from his extensive 
Irish property, having steadily applied his rents to the improve- 
ment of his tenants’ farms, and he condition of the labourers. 
The Devon Commission more than twenty years ago reported that 
even then the practice of landlords erecting the farm-buildings 
had begun. Lord Dufferin, again, in his book, tells us that he, 
still a comparatively young man, ‘had spent upwards of 30,0007. 
in improvements executed by himself, besides 10,0007. more in 
buying up his tenants’ improvements, and that nearly every other 
landlord in the neighbourhood had done the same. One of the 
very largest English noble proprietors, with a rental from his 
Irish property of 44,0001. spends regularly upwards of 8000/. in 
bona fide improvements, or one-fifth; in another case we are 
acquainted with a still larger proportion, nearly one-fourth, is 
annually so expended ; in a third, the owner, whose rental may 
average about 20,000/. a year, has in the last fifteen years 
spent 87,0007. in the same manner. Mr. Trench, in his evi- 
dence before Lord Clanricarde’s Committee, gave detailed 
accounts of four different estates under his management, situated 
in different parts of the country, of which the aggregate rentals 
amounted to 54,000/., and where the sums annually expended in 
improvements averaged upwards of 90001, or upwards of one- 
sizth, Another instance has just been forwarded to us, where a 
nobleman, holding considerable estates both in England and in 
Ireland, expends yearly on his English property ten per cent., and 
on his Irish property thirteen per cent., of the gross rental. Lastly, 
we know that during the period of which we speak the Govern- 
ment loans expended under the ‘Land Improvements Act,’ by 
various other landlords, have reached the sum of 2,060,000/.—an 
amount which those best informed believe may be safely trebled 
by that of private expenditure of the same character; so that we 
shall probably not be beyond the truth in estimating the total 
sums expended by Irish landlords at 6,000,0007. or 7,000,000/. in 
the last quarter of a century. Now, have English landowners 
Spent as large an amount as this on an equal area? Or is there 
the least reason to believe that during the same period the tenants 
v2 in 
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in Ireland have expended anything even distantly approaching to 
this sum, on anything that can fairly be termed improvements— 
i.e, either in building, draining, fencing, or reclaiming? And, 
if not, what becomes of the main plea which stands as the basis 
of the whole tenant-right argument ? 

There is another class of expenditure on improvements—wholly 
incalculable but unquestionably very large—which has been 
strangely overlooked, yet with which the landlords of Ireland 
ought obviously to be credited, namely, the outlay of occupants 
who hold under ‘ improving’ rents. The case is a very common 
one, and the equity of the matter is perfectly clear as soon as it is 
stated. Two landlords in adjoining parishes, or counties or pro- 
vinces, it is indifferent which, let their farms on distinct systems, 
The one follows the English plan, puts the land into good order, 
builds the offices and carries out the drainage, charging as rent 
the full estimated value of the holding. In a word, he does all 
the improvements and gets credit forthem. The other, adopting 
the old bad system which has prevailed in Ireland from time 
immemorial, leaves his tenant to undertake all the outlay, but 
fixes a lower rent in consideration of his doing so. The former 
proprietor lets his farms at 30s. an acre; the latter is content 
with 20s. It is clear, however, that the latter has virtually ex- 
pended 10s. an acre yearly on the land, or paid his tenant for 
doing so, and that the former has probably done no more, Yet 
not only is the one man praised as an improving landlord, and 
the other blamed as a stingy, grasping, or neglectful one; but in 
the latter case the tenant gains all the credit for the improvements 
made virtually with his landlord’s capital, and even probably puts 
forward a claim for compensation on account of them, if he is 
ever required to surrender his holding. Now, this is no ingenious 
supposition; every one knows scores of instances of under-rented 
land, of which no other explanation can be given, and the compara- 
tively low rents named in old leases were obviously and sometimes 
avowedly fixed on the understanding that the tenant, and not the 
landlord, should be responsible for the necessary and proper ex- 
penditure upon the farm. The practice, on which such strong 
arguments and such wide deductions are based, of the tenant doing 
in Ireland what the landlord does in England and Scotland, is 
connected with and almost certainly sprung from the correlative 
practice, still prevalent, however occasionally violated, of letting 
the land below its indisputable value—a practice to which the 
ay rae we have placed at the head of this article, especially 

r. Caird’s and Mr, Samuelson’s*—bear testimony. How many 

more 





* * Adjoining farms under different landlords, and, in some cases, even under the 
same lordiord, all held at will, vary as much as 15s. to 20s. per acre, — any 
ifference 
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more millions ought, on this plea, to be transferred from the 
farmers’ to the proprietors’ credit, we will not attempt to guess. 
Let us now look at the other allegation in reference to cruel 
and capricious evictions, and we shall see the supposed facts 
dwindling away under the process of close investigation.* Hap- 
pily, as Lord Dufferin, we believe, was the first to point out, we 
ave here the advantage of something like reliable statistics. By 
a recent statute it has been enacted that no eviction shall take 
place without the intervention of the sheriff, who, besides being 
obliged to register every operation of the kind, is also directed to 
give notice to the relieving officer of the Union to provide house- 
room for the dispossessed family. Now, on referring to the 
record of these ejectments, contained in the volume of ‘ Judicial 
Statistics,’ p. 66, we find that the total number executed in the 
whole of Ireland, in 1868, was 1155. Now, as there are 597,628 
holdings in Ireland, this gives a proportion of one eviction to 
every 519 holdings—certainly not a very astonishing or alarming 
ratio. But this is not all. We find from the same authentic 
source of information that of these 1155 cases of eviction, 787 
were for non-payment of rent (which is always, even in Ireland, 
recognised as a legitimate ground for the eyectment of the de- 
faulting tenant), leaving only 368 which could by possibility be 
considered as ‘ capricious,’ or one in every 1624 holdings.t But 
even this proportion must be still further and probably very 
greatly reduced before we can arrive at the truth; for there are 
many causes for dispossessing a bad tenant—such as infraction of 
covenants, sub-letting, and intolerably bad and exhausting culti- 
vation—which are just and by no means capricious. Probably, 
therefore, cases of really capricious and unwarrantable eviction 
CAN scarcely exceed one for every 3000 tenants throughout Ire- 
land. . . . . But, further, the extent of cultivated land in Ireland 
is 15,500,000 acres, The total evictions, therefore, are only one 
for every 13,000 acres, and the evictions for all causes, except 





difference in value that I could appreciate. Distrusting my own judgment, I took 

ins to obtain the opinion of competent persons on the spot, who confirmed my 
impression without being able to account, on economical grounds, for such wide 
discrepancies.’—Samuelson. 

See also Mr. Maclagan, as quoted at p. 15. 

* «No evictions came under my observation the two months I was in Ireland: 
if I had heard or read of any, I would certainly have spared no time, labour, or 
expense in visiting the locality to inquire into the circumstances.’—Maclagan, 
page 44, 

+ Even of these 368 cases, however, many are virtually, though not actually, 
evicted for inability to pay rent, inasmuch as they have paid their rent only by 
meaus of paying none of their other debts, and of exhausting the land in order to 
raise money for the ‘gale’ day. At length the patience both of creditors and 
landlord is exhausted too, and the insolvent tenant has reluctantly to give 
up his farm. 
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non-payment of rent, are only one in every 41,000 acres. Lastly, 
there are, it is generally estimated, about 5000 landowners in 
Ireland.* On an average, therefore, each landlord ejects a tenant 
about once in five years; a non-paying tenant once in siz or seven 
years; and tenants objectionable on other (possibly some of them 
‘ capricious’) grounds once in every fourteen years. Each Irish 
landlord has, on an average, 100 tenants (for there are fewer 
holders than holdings) ; over one of these once in fourteen years he 
exercises the rights of property in a manner that may possibly be 
arbitrary and unjust. 

And these are the grounds on which we are now asked to ex- 
propriate the landlords, and confiscate the land! 

We would not, however, have it supposed for a moment that 
we do not admit that the Irish tenant farmer has grievances 
which ought to be redressed, and rights, equitable if not legal, 
which it is shameful and cruel to disregard, and which we too 
often set at nought. We are as anxious as any one for legisla- 
tion, which shall meet all such just claims, so far as they are of 
a character which legislation can protect. Whatever may have 
been the case formerly, we do not believe that a measure for 
granting all righteous demands, and rectifying, as far as possible, 
all actual injustice and harsh treatment, would meet in any 
quarter with serious opposition. It is fair and right, at all events 
in a country like Ireland, that the tenant shall not be capriciously 
turned out of a holding, which he himself has changed from a 
bog or a moor to a productive farm, without equitable compen- 
sation for the value he has given to it, and the money he has 
spent upon it. It is fair and just that he should be remunerated 
according to a regulated scale for the useful buildings he has 
erected, It is fair and just, in a word, that he should be allowed 
to reap what he has sown, and to remain till he has reaped it, 
or be repaid its umreaped portion, ¢.e. its unexhausted value. 
We should go nearly as far as Lord Clarendon, in characterising 
the conduct of proprietors who evict tenants without any con- 
sideration for their claims—when such instances can be substan- 
tiated. Nay, we would go one step further, and admit that to 
eject an unoffending and paying tenant from a homestead or 
farm, which he has held for years, and whereon probably his 
parents had lived before him, and to which, therefore, he had 
contracted a natural attachment,—and thus to eject him from pure 
caprice or greediness, even where full compensation for actual 
improvements is given—is a harsh, cruel, and unrighteous pro- 





* The gross number of ‘ Proprietors,’ according to the last Census Returns, was 
8412; but as this includes all owners of a villa and garden, it is usually estimated 
that the actual landowners with tenants under them will not much exceed 5000. 
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ceeding, and in the Irish mind is sure to be regarded as injus- 
tice and oppression, and be resented as such; and, as we do not 
see how it can be actually prevented by legislation, we would at 
least consent to have it surrounded with difficulties, and feasible 
only at considerable cost. But we are not disposed to upset 
our whole system and principles of jurisprudence in order to 
meet cases which are indisputably, admittedly,* and proveably of 
rare occurrence; probably not nearly so frequent as harshness 
and oppression in other relations of life, such as those of hus- 
band and wife, or master and servant, or creditor and debtor, 
which no law can reach. And, moreover, we utterly deny that 
the sweeping indictment so recklessly brought against the land- 
lords of Ireland, on the faith of isolated instances of either of 
these two classes of allegations, can for a moment be sustained. 
We have one or two weighty considerations in reference to 
these matters to lay before our readers. In the first place, as 
every one acquainted with the country is aware, the ejectment 
of a tenant, except in the last extremity, and as a penalty for 
the most obstinate malfeasance of some kind, is not recognised 
practically even among the regular class of landlords themselves 
as a legitimate or admissible proceeding ;{ it is, we might 
almost say, never resorted to by them except when patience 
has been utterly wearied out, or passion unusually aroused ; 
tenants, who would not be tolerated for an hour by a Scotch or 
English proprietor, are borne with for years by an Irish one 
as irremoveable evils; grounds of offence, and of the most 
just complaint on the landlords’ part, are punished in any way 
rather than by eviction; objects the most desirable and naturally 
fair, such as the wish to enlarge his own farm, or to build a 
residence on his own estate, or to consolidate two holdings, 
neither of which can be profitably cultivated apart, or to ‘ round’ 
holdings by exchanging outlying for contiguous lots, are 
habitually (and perniciously) foregone by the proprietor, rather 
than dispossess an occupant. We could mention cases where 
-absentee landlords actually cannot become resident, because they 
cannot find an unoccupied spot on their property, unless, perhaps, 
a bog, or a barren and bleak hill-side, whereon they can erect a 
home or plant a tree, and because, in deference to the custom of 
the country, and moved, perhaps, also by kindly feeling or 
by selfish fears, they do not choose to clear away or buy out a 








* This is fully recognised in nearly all the pamphlets we have named at the 
head of the article, especially in Mr, Samuelson’s. 

+ Confirmation of this may be gathered from Mr. Campbell and Mr. Maclagan’s 
observations. Mr. Campbell goes so far as to argue from this that a sort of right 
of actual co-proprietorship is virtually admitted by the landlords themselves as 
-existing in the occupiers. 
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tenant in possession. The fact is, indeed, notorious (as has 
been repeatedly given in evidence, and as may be seen by any 
one who reads the accounts of evictions which from time to 
time appear in the newspapers), that in nine cases out of ten 
these proceedings take place at the instances of new proprietors,* 
usually small ones, who have purchased in the Encumbered 
Estates Court with a Parliamentary and now an indefeasible title, 
who have, as they conceive, obtained full ownership of the pro- 
perty, and who, not unnaturally, proceed to exercise the full 
rights of property for which they have paid possibly a high. 
price. They purchased the land as a commercial speculation, 
or as an investment which they wish to make profitable; they 
find slovenly and incapable tenants, and they give them notice 
to quit; they find subdivision excessive and noxious, and begin. 
to consolidate holdings ; they find farms let considerably below 
their real value, and proceed to raise the rents. They have, of 
course, none of the sentiments or memories which withheld the 
former owners in this matter, the individual tenants being all 
strangers to them, and no reservation of their rights, equitable 
or compassionate, having been specified or referred to in the deed 
of purchase ; and they act as their own interest dictates, They 
are shot, and the world around say that they deserve their fate ; 
or they evict with vigour and determination, and the world cries 
out against them as barbarians. But whatever be the result, it 
is to be remembered that these are not the Lrish landlords, nor even 
resembling types of them: they are the purchasers who replace 
them; they are the precise ‘small native proprietors’ whom Mr. 
Bright is so anxious to ‘place in much larger numbers in pos- 
session of their native soil.’ 

The other consideration we wish to press is this :—That those 
who bring a general indictment against the landlords of Ireland 
for eviction without compensation, or, as it is now called, ‘ con- 
fiscating (feloniously) the tenants’ improvements,’ ought in com- 





* See the evidence of Judge Longfield before Mr. Maguire’s committee. Pro- 
fessor Cairnes gives testimony to the same effect. Lord Dufferin (‘ Irish Emigra- 
tion,’ page 213) quotes the evidence of another observer, fully confirming the above. 
The fact is that these sales in the Encumbered Estates Court, especially where the 
land is sold in small lots, are creating afresh that class of mongrel Jandlords called 
‘middlemen,’ who | yng in order to let at rack-rents, who were formerly the 
curse of Ireland and the scourge and tyrants of its people, and who bid fair again 
to bring discredit on the whole class to which they are (err ly) supp to 
belong. It is worth notice that Mr. Charles Buxton, it will be remembered, 
whose kindness of heart no one will question, any more than his shrewdness as 
a man of business, is one of these evicting landlords, for, after purchasing in the 
Encumbered Estates Court a property in the extreme west, he found himself under 
the necessity of clearing off the Whole swarming population, and letting the cleared 





land to an Aberdeen farmer. (See his speech at a Norfolk Agricultural dinner in 
October, 1868.) 
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mon equity to open a fair debtor and creditor account between 
the two parties ; and set off the claims for compensation urged by 
the one against the equally just claims for dilapidation pleadable 
by the other. If it is right, as we fully admit, that the farmer 
who has laid out money or labour on his holding, and so materi- 
ally augmented its value, should be repaid for the permanent or 
unexhausted amount of this augmentation according to an equit- 
able scale on receiving notice to quit,—it is but a correlative 
and obviously fair proposition that the tenant who, on surrender- 
ing his farm, shall be found to have greatly deteriorated his 
landlord’s soil, ought to be called upon to repay him for this 
deterioration. If 1 let my house to a tenant, I expect to receive 
it back in the same condition, ‘ reasonable wear and tear only 
excepted —and the law bears me out in this expectation, and 
enables me to enforce it. If my tenant has let it fall into ruin, or 
has undermined the walls or burnt a portion of it, I am entitled 
to come upon him for dilapidation. In like manner, if I let him 
twenty acres of good grazing land, and he destroys its character 
and impairs its value by digging it up for potato-fields ;—or, if it 
be arable land in good condition, and he returns it to me after 
a number of years’ occupancy overrun with weeds, the fences 
broken down, and the soil utterly ruined by exhausting crops, no 
manure, and vicious husbandry,—have | not an indefeasible 
claim against him for the damage done, just as if he had actually 
annihilated a portion of the area, instead of merely injured the 
whole area in quality? And is it not the case that instances of 
this dilapidation and deterioration are at least as frequent in Ire- 
land as instances of important tenants’ improvements? Is it not 
notorious that obstinate maltreatment of the soil in this fashion 
is, next to non-payment of rent, the most frequent reason for’ 
ejectment? Is it not the most common case in the world for a 
tenant to be forced to surrender his holding simply because he 
has so injured and exhausted it that it will no longer support 
his family and yield a rent besides? How often, indeed, in 
respect to the smaller class of holdings, is the land not returned 
to the landlord in a worse condition than at first? Of course, 
we are quite aware that no compensation for this injury can pos- 
sibly be obtained by the aggrieved owner ; but we do know also 
that farms are constantly so resumed by the landlord, or thrown 
upon his hands in such a state that as much as 10/. an acre has 
to be laid out upon them before they are fit to be re-let; and we 
are by no means sure that, if over the whole of Ireland a fair 
balance was to be struck by competent valuers between tenants’ 
improvements and tenants’ dilapidations, the result would show 
landlords to be debtors. This may not be a reason for empower- 
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ing the landlord to sue his dilapidating tenant, for the suit would 
be idle, as you ‘ cannot skin a flint,’ or ‘take breeks from a High- 
landman.’ it may not be a reason for refusing compensation 
for the bond fide outlay of an improving farmer. But it is a 
reason, in the first place, why we should not cripple the land- 
lord’s hands so that he cannot arrest or protect himself against 
deterioration which he sees to be going on; and, in the second 
place, why we should peremptorily refuse to endorse the charge 
so recklessly brought against the Irish proprietors as a body, 
of being ‘ confiscators of their tenants’ outlay.’ In thousands of 
cases, as we can testify, they are more sinned against than 
sinning. 


Having now cleared our way by disposing of some prevalent and 
very mischievous misconceptions as to facts, we are in a position to 
consider some of the principal remedies that have been proposed, 
And in doing this, we are not going to argue the matter from 
the landlord point of view, or to insist upon ‘the rights of 
ownership.’ We shall not declaim against ‘confiscation,’ nor 
(whatever may be our own opinion) plead that, after all, land is 
as sacred as any other sort of property. We shall not even take 
our stand upon the impregnable ground that resolute adherence 
to a great principle must, in the long run, be more beneficial as 
well as safer and more noble for every State, than any departure 
from or tampering with that principle for the sake of apparent 
gain or immediate and transient peace. These lines of argu- 
ment, however relevant and efficacious, are unnecessary here. 
We may even admit, without need of reserve, that the public 
good—and, still more, the public salvation—ought to override, in 
extreme emergencies, all individual rights and possessions. If 
we demur to what are styled ‘heroic remedies,’ it is not because 
we shrink from the heroism, but because we doubt the remedy. 
We are so anxious to act justly and generously to Ireland, to heal 
her wounds, to loyalise her people, to promote her progress and 
welfare, that we should find it hard to contend against—certainly 
to veto in the name of theory or doctrine—any scheme which 
held out a reasonable prospect of real good to that unhappy 
country. It is because nearly every scheme put forward would 
proveably do vast mischief, or would at best produce a temporary 
lull in the symptoms at the cost of an ultimate exacerbation of 
the disease, that we find ourselves forced, one by one, to discard 
and to condemn them. 


The first, which is that recommended by Mr. Samuelson, in 
his very moderate, fair, and sensible brochure, and which is per- 
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haps still most approved by sympathetic Englishmen, is the 
legalisation of the Ulster tenant-right custom, and its extension 
to the rest of Ireland. A few weeks ago the ‘Times’ and one or 
two Liberal Journals chose to assume that this scheme would 
form the groundwork of the forthcoming Government measure, but 
it never found much favour on the other side of the water, where 
it is better understood than here, and it has been pretty generally 
condemned by economists both practical and philosophic. What- 
ever may have been its origin—a question which for our imme- 
diate purpose it is needless to discuss—the Ulster tenant-right is 
now simply a custom, by no means confined to the northern pro- 
vince, but prevailing in many scattered districts, and even as 
far south as Kerry, in virtue of which one farmer pays consider- 
able sums to another for the privilege of occupancy. ‘The occupa- 
tion of land is considered so valuable a possession, that a man 
who wants it is willing to purchase it from the man who has it. 
It has long prevailed, is never, so far as we know, set at nought, 
and has practically all the force of law. If a tenant wishes to 
give up his farm and emigrate, or try some other line of life, or 
if he be no longer able from poverty and debts to pay his rent 
or to carry on the cultivation, and is required to quit, he is con- 
sidered to have, and is always permitted to exercise, the right of 
selling his occupancy (or, as we should term it in England, his 
unwritten lease) to his successor, subject only to the landlord’s 
veto on his choice, and the landlord’s claim for arrears. The 
transaction is recognised and above-board (with the single excep- 
tion that the sum paid per acre is often much larger than the 
avowed and regulated price, as in the case of the sale of army 
commissions), and it is usually settled and the money paid in 
the agent’s office. In like manner, when a tenant dies, the 
family decides, with the consent of the agent, or the agent, after 
consultation with the family, which of the children shall succeed 
to the farm ; and the portions of the other children, and probably 
the debts of the deceased, are paid out of the tenant-right sum 
given by the incomer. Under this practice the outgoing tenant 
receives back from his successor the money he originally paid 
for entrance on the farm, or possibly a still larger sum, if the 
value of land generally or of that particular plot has, from any 
cause, risen in the meantime. No man is ejected without being 
recouped what may be termed his purchase-money; and the 
landlord is secure of his rent, because that is always recognised 
as the first lien on the entrance-money paid by the new man. It 
is estimated that 15,000,000/. or 20,000,0007. are invested in this 
sort of security or quasi-property ; and the only objection to the 
proposal of legalising the practice is, that such legalisation es 
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be quite superfluous, and that perhaps the practice is not so free 
from objections that it would be wise to stereotype it by the 
rigid forms of the Statute Book. 

It is easier, indeed, to point out the objections to the practice 
than fully to appreciate its much vaunted advantages. In the 
first place, it does not, as is fancied, give security of tenure 
to the farmer, and security for compensation might be obtained 
in a fairer and better mode.: It is difficult to see how the 
practice should make the tenant more safe against eviction in 
Ulster * than elsewhere. In every part of Ireland, as well as 
in Ulster, the rule is that the son is suffered to succeed his 
father; and the exceptions are comparatively few and always 
motivées. In Ulster, as elsewhere, the tenant is required to 
surrender his holding for non-payment of rent, or for utterly 
abominable and injurious cultivation ;—and rarely anywhere is 
he evicted for any other reason. The fact that a considerable 
sum has to be paid to the ejected farmer is no restraint upon 
the landlord’s action, for the sum is not paid by him. In the 
next place, the practice introduces a fresh kind and source of 
insecurity ;—for the value of the tenant-right may be largely 
reduced, and indeed almost confiscated, by the requisition of a 
higher rent; and cases of this sort have often occurred.t| ‘The 
price that an incoming tenant will give for a low-rented farm 
is, of course, far higher than that which he will give for @ 
highly-rented one; it varies inversely as the rent, and the 
landlord can raise the rent if he pleases, and a new proprietor 
often does so. The value of the tenant-right is, therefore, 
a fluctuating value;—the investment is a speculative one, 
just as much as shares in a bank or a railway ;—and more, 
inasmuch as its value depends upon an incalculable contingency. 
This consideration has been more than once alluded to at public 
meetings, where the Ulster tenant-right has been denounced as 
‘a mockery, a delusion, and a snare,’ unless accompanied by 





* Practically it would appear that it does not. From an official return lying before 
us, it seems that the number of ejectments in the several provinces were as follows :— 
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The proportion per pagetetien does not vary much. 
+ Mr. Maclagan’s whole account of the operation of tenant-right we particularly 


commend to the attention of our readers (see p. 12-17). On this special-point he 
says :— " 

vA farm was pointed out between 60 and 70 acres in extent, in good order, 
and rented at 26s. per acre, the goodwill of which was lately put up to auction, 
and only 350/. was offered for it, though, from its favourable situation, about 1500/. 
was expected for it. The reason given for no more being offered for it was the 
periodical raising of the rent.’ 
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fixed rents and a Government valuation.* To make this tenant- 
right a secure property, you must prohibit all raising of rents,— 
and what legislator is prepared to do this? 

Again :—the sums paid for tenant-right are in no sense or 
measure whatever, as is sometimes fancied, compensation given 
to the outgoing occupier for his outlay or improvements. They 
may have been so at the outset; they are so now only in the 
rarest cases, The proof is that the largest sums per acre are 
given for the smallest holdings, and often for those in the worst 
condition. The prices paid, indeed, are sometimes enormous, 
20/., 30/., 401. per acre ;—sometimes twenty-five years’ purchase, 
occasionally even more ;—often half the fee-simple of the land, 
now and then the entire fee-simple.t The agent usually en- 
deavours to limit these extortionate payments, but can rarely 
succeed in doing so. The obvious operation can scarcely fail to 
be noxious—often, indeed, quite fatal to the purchaser, and in 
the end ruinous to the land. The tenant enters on his farm 
shorn of the capital which would have enabled him to stock 
it well and cultivate it profitably, hampered in all his opera- 
tions, often in debt and burdened with heavy interest, occasion- 
ally even having surrendered his best fields to the money-lender. 
Mr. Caird and Lord Dufferin dwell much upon this aspect of 


the question: the latter, indeed, is so impressed with the mis- 














* Ata meeting at Monaghan, the Rev. Mr. Conolly denied that the tenant-right 
of Ulster would give peace to the country, and Mr. M‘Kenna, of Belfast, de- 
nounced it ‘as a myth and a delusion.’ At Cavan, Mr. Philip Smith con- 
demned Ulster tenant-right, and stated that what they wanted was fixity of 
tenure. He moved this resolution on the subject :— 

‘That the Ulster tenant-right, existing on only a few properties in this country, 
and even on those in a modified form, affords no adequate remedy for the injustice 
complained of, or inducement to the occupier of the soil to invest his capital 
or labour.’ 

He contended that the Ulster tenant-right, which was altogether dependent upon 
the will of the landlord, afforded no adequate security to the tenant. 

t See ‘Irish Emigration and Land Tenure,’ by Lord Dufferin, the ‘ Digest of 
the Devon Commission, passim,’ also Mr. Samuelson’s pamphlet. Mr. Campbell 
rather inclines to justify these extraordinary prices. He — — 

‘It is sometimes said to be extraordinary and unaccountable that farmers give 
for the tenant-right of a farm a price as high as that which the fee-simple of the 
land would fetch. But then it must be remembered that what is called the fee- 
simple is only the landlord-right, burdened with the tenant-right of another who 
is practically co-proprietor. It is quite intelligible that a farmer should give 401. 
for a right of occupancy carrying the possession which he desires, rather than pay 
the same sum for a superior landlord-right which gives no possession. If the two 
Tights could be sold together, they might fetch 80l.; but I believe that the great 
majority of the farmers would in such a case rather give $001, for the tenant-right 
of twenty acres than the same sum for the absolute fee-simple of ten acres,’ 

Mr. Maclagan (‘ Land Culture and Land Tenure in Ireland,’ on the other hand, 
says :— 

‘I would recognise by law the Ulster tenant-right, but only to get rid of it, 
as I believe any advantages derived from it are more than counterbalanced by its 
isadvantages,’ } 
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chief of the system that he has spent large sums in buying up 
the tenant-rights on his property.* 

But whatever may be our conclusion as to the wisdom of 
legalising the practice where it exists, the case is altogether 
different when it is proposed to introduce it into new districts— 
for which it would seem no valid reason could be given, 
Moreover, a few moments’ reflection would lead us to doubt 
whether its introduction (by process of law at least) would be 
even possible, The sum paid for tenant-right—ie. the good-will 
of the occupancy—varies according to the landlord’s rent, and 
varies inversely. If the rent is low, the value of the tenant-right 
is high, and vice versd. It is only in cases of farms rented 
below their full value that it is worth while for an incoming 
tenant to pay much for the occupancy. Now, we may fairly 
assume that, as a general rule, where no tenant-right exists, 
the landlord receives the fair rent for his land. If, therefore, 
tenant-right be introduced in such cases, it can only be managed 
by obliging the landlord to reduce his rent (which would be 
a robbery on one side)—or by obliging the incoming tenant 
to pay highly for the privilege of occupying a farm already 
rented up to its full value—i.e. of paying for what is no benefit 
at all (which would be a robbery on the other side), Moreover, 





* See his evidence before Mr. Maguire’s Committee. Mr. Caird’s ‘Irish Land 
Question,’ p. 12, 13. In his book on English Agriculture he writes thus :— 

* We have seen in the counties where it exists that the agriculture is on the whole 
inferior to that of other districts, and in no case, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, superior to other well-conditioned counties which do not possess 
this tenant-right. In every county it has led to fraud in a greater or less degree. 
It perpetuates bad husbandry, by stereotyping costly practices which modern im- 
provements have rendered obsolete. It absorbs the capital of the entering tenant, 
thus limiting his means for future improvement. It unfairly depresses the letting 
value of land. Perhaps it may be urged that we dwell on the abuses rather 
than on the fair and legitimate uses of the system. But it is not easy to see 
where the line of demarcation is to be drawn. The difficulty has already occurred 
in Lincolnshire, where landlords find it necessary to limit by special agree- 
ment the otherwise indefinite and constantly widening objects which this custom 
may be understood to embrace. With the best and purest intention, a farmer may 
lay out 10001. in drainage or manures, but if his investment turns out disadvan- 
tageous, is it consistent with common sense that he is to be at liberty to relieve 
himself from the consequences of his own miscalculations or imprudence, by 
giving up his farm, and demanding reimbursement of the “ unexhausted improve- 
ment” from his landlord? The same principle too which is applicable to the 
farmer in his buildings and his farm might be equally claimed by the labourer in 
his cottage, his garden, and his allotment. The practical working of tenant-right 
has thus led us to the conviction (contrary, we admit, to our preconceived opinions) 
that it is not desirable to extend it, either legally or conventionally, to other parts 
of the kingdom. However well it may look in theory, we should find the honest 
and intelligent farmers of other counties becoming disgusted with its frauds, and, 
as the same class are now doing in Surrey, North Notts, and the West Riding, de- 
a its restriction, and recommending their landlords to buy it up and get 
rid of it.’ 
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how could an outgoing tenant fairly claim a large bonus on 
surrendering his occupancy when he has paid no such bonus on 
entering ? 

It is, perhaps, well for Parliament and for Ministers that 
the land agitation should have formulated itself into an ulti- 
matum at once so extreme and so unjust—so impossible to 
grant, so easy and so essential to refuse—as the present 
popular demand. Perpetuity of tenure at a fair rent ;—the 
establishment of the entire body of existing tenant farmers 
in their holdings so long as they pay a rent to be deter- 
mined by Government, subject to periodical re-valuation ;— 
the transfer of the soil from the owner to the occupier subject 
merely to a rent-charge payable to the former ;—the ‘ abolition 
of landlordism’ in short, as it is sometimes tersely called ;—this is. 
the claim now put forth in its peremptory nakedness at all 
county meetings as the only condition which will satisfy the 
people, or give peace to Ireland, or meet the equities of 
the case—put forward, too, with an identity of phrase which 
bespeaks a foregone conclusion.* Let us deal with it, there- 
fore, as it stands, and show briefly what it means and what it 
would entail, ; 

In the first place, such perpetuity or ‘ fixity’ of tenure would 
be simply a free gift to the farmers of Ireland of the whole dif- 
ference of value between tenancy-at-will and virtual ownership 
or possession for ever—between annual and perpetual occupancy. 
What this difference may amount to we cannot estimate; it must, 
however, be obviously enormous. This free gift would be bestowed 
on one selected class of the community at the expense of another 
class; for what is given to the tenant is reft from the landlord. 
It would be bestowed upon a particular body of men who, so far 
from being the whole people, or even a majority of the people, 





* The following may stand as a summary as well as any. It is comprehensive 
enough at all events :—‘ The Rev. Jeremiah Hogan, P.P., moved a short and pithy 
resolution to the effect “‘ That we regard the granting of leases for any limited 
term as a mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” Let the people be rooted on the soil. 
Perpetuity of tenure and fair rents were the demands of the Irish Let 
there be no more expatriation, There was no country for Irishmen but Ireland, 
for they were never happy elsewhere. In answer to the question whether he 
would vote for perpetuity of tenure and fair rents, the chairman stated that he 
would not only vote for them, but, whether the Bill be passed or not, he would give 
them on his own property. He expressed his belief that the Ulster tenant-right 
was no tenant-right at all, for a landlord had the option of ejecting his tenant, 
and he wanted to take that power out of the landlord’s hands.’ The Rev. Mr. 
Nolan added :—‘ We come forward now before Englisbmen—before the world— 
with a full knowledge of our case, and calmly, honestly, and solemuly declare that 
it is our conviction, founded on sad experience, that compensation for improve- 
ments, with terminable leases, means nothing more than humbug, and that nothing 
a ~. fixity of tenure at fair rents will make Irishmen contented, happy, 
and loyal.’ 
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constitute only about one-third—the entire number of tenant- 
farmers being about 450,000, and the total number of families 
being 1,128,000, according to the last census, It would be 
bestowed upon this limited set of men solely in virtue of an acci- 
dent, of their being in possession at the actual moment of the 
enactment of the law, though many may have éntered but yester- 
day, and may have superseded predecessors who had been on the 
land for generations, and may be there to the disappointment and 
disgust of expectant or desirous successors. ‘Thus it will be 
bestowed upon a few, selected as it were arbitrarily and by lot, 
not only at the expense of a still smaller few (the proprietors), 
but at the expense also and to the detriment and disappointment 
of a far larger number, who are just as anxious to obtain farms as 
the others are to retain them, and who on the face of the matter 
are just as much entitled to them. Is it possible to conceive or 
to formulate a clearer, ranker, more shameless iniquity than this, 
which we are asked to perpetrate under the plea of doing justice 
to Ireland, and in order to give her peace? The competition for 
farms there is, as we all know, keen in the extreme; indeed it 
lies at the root of the evil. For every holding that falls vacant 
there are always two or three rival bidders ; for every actual occu- 
pant there are probably two who thirst to become occupants,* 
who are in every way as well entitled to occupy, who would be 
just as good farmers, who are willing to offer even a higher rent. 
On what possible plea of decent equity could the Legislature fix 
in possession for ever one-third of the people, and out of possession 
for ever the equally craving and equally qualified two-thirds? 
Would such an arrangemennt be likely to loyalise or pacify the 
excluded majority? What more Irish mode could be devised of 
righting Irish wrongs and quelling Irish disaffection?—of go- 
verning not only ‘according to Irish ideas,’ but after the Irish 
fashion ? 

The injustice and the exasperating tendency of the proceeding, 
moreover, would not end here. There is a class apparently se 
forgotten by these farming agitators and their friends, who have 
just as good a right to be heard, and, it now appears, are resolved 
to make themselves heard. There are about 680,000 agricultural 
labourers in Ireland, some of them sons of farmers, anxious to 
become occupiers in their turn, and toiling and saving for that 
end. Are they to be told that their hopes are vain, that all the 





* Lord Dufferin, as the result of a most careful analysis of the census returns 
and agricultural statistics (‘ Irish Emigration,’ &c., p. 201-208), gives the adult 
males of Ireland at 1,900,000, and the occupants of farms at 441,000: and the 
agricultural labourers at 690,000. The latter figures are not absolutely certain; 
the, Census on the face of it, only registers 508,000 farm labourers. 
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area of the land is taken up and vested for ever in its actual 
holders, and that they must be content to remain workmen for 
hire for ever in order that their neighbours may remain tenants 
for ever? Naturally enough, in the excitement and expectancy 
of the hour, they see no reason why they and their class should 
not participate in the anticipated spoil, and they are putting in 
their claim accordingly—a claim at least as valid as that urged 
by Lord Granard, Sir J. Gray, and Mr. Butt, for their noisier 
clients. At Lord Bellew’s instructive fiasco at Dundalk (to which 
we have already referred), the cry of the meeting was, ‘What 
about the poor labourers? The farmers are well off compared 
with them.’ A well-dressed labourer, named Goodman, ex- 
claimed, in excited terms, ‘That will do, now; first give the 
labourers an acre of ground and a free house, and then we'll 
talk about tenant-farmers.’ His observations were received with 
vehement cheers, 

The following, too, is significant enough. The tenant-right 
agitators bid fair to get more than they bargained for. The 
Waterford Board of Guardians unanimously adopted a petition 
to Parliament in favour of tenant-right, and the Tralee Board 
passed the following resolution :— 


‘That a petition from this Board be presented to the Legislature, 
praying it to effect a satisfactory and final settlement of the land 
question by passing a Bill which will meet the fair and reasonable 
demands of the occupiers of land in Ireland without interfering with 
the just rights of property, and at the same time will make provision for 
the requirements of the labouring classes by securing for them suitable 
dwellings, with small allotments attached thereto, upon fair terms.’ 


This is more moderate than some of the demands which have 
been put forward in a peremptory and hostile tone. The labourers’ 
question follows closely in the wake of tenant-right, and others, 
perhaps, will succeed in regular order. The ‘Cork Reporter’ 
deprecates the addition of the labourers’ claims at present, as 
calculated to embarrass the Government in dealing with the 
subject, and condemns the following resolution, which was unani- 
mously agreed to at the last meeting of the Cork Farmers’ 


Club :— 


‘ That the attention of Mr. Gladstone be most respectfully called to 
the necessity of having a clause in the Land Bill providing a cottage, 
with at least three rooms and an acre of ground attached, for each agri- 
cultural labourer.’ 





This scheme of perpetuity, moreover, would establish in per- 
manent possession a vast number of the worst, most incapable, 
slovenly, and unimproving farmers in the country —farmers 
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without intelligence, without capital, without steady industry 
even—farmers whom no Scotch or English proprietor would 
suffer to remain on their property for a single year. We do not 
mean to apply this description to the whole class, but certainly 
it is true of a very large proportion of the class. On the other 
hand, there is a considerable number of Irishmen who have saved 
or earned some moderate capital, who have acquired industrious 
and improving habits, who have gained a fair education and 
picked up intelligent notions as to agricultural plans,* and would 
make excellent farmers if only they could obtain holdings. Yet 
the scheme in question would perpetuate the first class and for ever 
exclude the latter—would assign to the incapable a ruinous and 
unmerited security, and drive the competent and ambitious to 
permanent despair—would condemn the land for ever to a bad 
set of cultivators, and the owner to a bad set of tenants. Where 
would be progress or improvement for poor Ireland under such a 
scheme? Moreover, there is a large class of tenants in Ireland 
whom, for their own sake and the country’s sake, and by almost 
common consent, it is admitted ought not to be perpetuated, viz., 
the holders of plots so small that they cannot possibly live out of 
them in decency or comfort, and whose condition is distinctly 
worse than that of the day labourers. Of these wretched holdings 
under five acres there are 120,000, or more than one-fifth of the 
entire number.t From any scheme of perpetuity of tenure these, 
in justice and mercy, must be excepted ; to perpetuate or prolong 
their miserable existence by artificial legislation would be as 
cruel and unwise as to have perpetuated the class of handloom 
weavers in England, as many tender-hearted philanthropists urged 
us to do thirty years ago, in defiance of all sound economic doc- 
trines. Yet of all the passionate clamourers for ‘ fixity of tenure,’ 
perhaps these very men are the most in earnest. But besides 
these and above them are the tenants who hold farms somewhat 
larger, though still too limited for good or profitable cultivation. 
There is abundant evidence scattered through the pamphlets and 
Blue-books to which we have already referred, as to the minimum 
size of farms on which a family could live in decency and com- 





* It is a common remark that the younger generation of Irishmen, those under 
forty years of age, many of whom have travelled, and most of whom have had 
the benefit of the National Schools, are far superior in intelligence, enterprise, 
and ree | to the older set of agriculturists. 


+ In 1866 the number of holdings was :— 
Up tooneacre.. .. .. .« o 48,236 
« < 2 gage 
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15to30 , .. + 136,499 


Total, 597,628, The number has slightly decreased since. 
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fort, and till the land in an intelligent and productive fashion. 
Most witnesses fix this minimum at from twenty to thirty acres of 
average land ; Mr. Maclagan, whose estimate is the lowest, thinks 
that sixteen to twenty acres might, under a good system, suffice. 
We will take fifteen acres as the size, below which no really 
ualified friend of Ireland would wish farms to be retained. Now, 
800,000 holdings out of a total of less than 600,000, or one-half’ 
the whole, are under this extent. Are we to concede perpetuity 
of tenures to these? If we do, we perpetuate a system of culture 
which cannot fail to be imperfect and inefficient, and a class of 
farmers who must carry on a struggling and distressed existence, 
to say no more. If we do not, then the grant of fixity of tenure 
must be confined to the larger farmers, who, as a rule, can take 

care of themselves, and do not need legislative interference. 
Again, fixity of tenure would perpetuate and aggravate that 
slovenly and comparatively unproductive system of tillage which 
is one of the most obstinate mischiefs and nuisances of Ireland. 
It would do this as certainly as anything future can be certain— 
that is, all experience and all probability point to that conclusion. 
It would operate thus in two ways: it would root the tenant in 
the soil, and it would root the landlord out of it. Of course 
there are many landlords in Ireland who would be no loss to any 
country—of what country might not the same be said? But, on 
the other hand, there is perhaps no country in the world which 
could so ill dispense with the righteous influence of landlords, 
their intelligence, enterprise, capital, guidance and control. They 
are, in fact, the main sources and centres of Ireland’s agricultural 
progress ; all application of science to tillage, all large and wise 
expenditure on the soil, nearly all great drainage operations, all, 
or almost all, improvement of labourers’ dwellings, emanate from 
the owners of Jand, and generally from the proprietors of great 
estates.* Left to his own devices, the ordinary Irish cultivator 
rarely 


* «Taking into account the opportunity which they enjoy, according to Irish 
custom, of growing for their own use a considerable Irenath of potatoes on the 
farm of their employers, they are better provided for than many English farm 
labourers. But their cottages are wretched beyond description, and it would be 
extremely undesirable, if for no other reason, at any rate for the sake of the 
example which many proprietors have begun to set by the erection of suitable 
dwellings for these poor people, that the landlords should cease to have any 
interest in their estates beyond that of annuitants. It is quite true that the im- 
provement which has been begun by them is as yet very limited compared with 
the work to be done. But in a country where large and wealthy farmers are so 
few in number I fear that generations must pass away before the labourers’ houses 
=~ improved, unless it be by the public spirit and humanity of the landlords.’— 

me: . 

Speaking of this proposal of fixity of tenure, the same dispassionate and moderate 
observer says :—‘I fear that the tenant himself, and through him the State, ——- 
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rarely progresses, and usually deteriorates. Now, if the landlord 
were made a mere holder of a rent-charge on his own property, 
with no power to choose a good tenant or discard a bad one, no 
authority to direct rotation of crops or undertake works on his 
estate, no control over his people, no means of authoritatively 
influencing them for good, what interest in the property would 
remain to him? Why should he reside, or even appoint a 
qualified and superior agent? Why should he, in fact, take any 
concern about a body of men who do not love him, who wish him 
away probably, who will not be guided by him, who grudge 
him the very head-rent which he draws? Ireland is not a par- 
ticularly attractive place for country gentlemen to live in, espe- 
cially if they are Pglishmen and Protestants: why should he 
not quietly pocket his annual payments and live in Paris or in 
London? How, if you despoil him of all the rights of property, 
can you expect him to fulfil any of its duties? What duties, 
indeed, have you left it possible for him to fulfil? 

But the tenant, secure in his holding and exempt from all 
control, would become even a more slovenly and unproductive 
cultivator than he is now. The possibility of eviction, the eye of 
the landlord or the agent, the constant supervision and advice 
of these, is necessary to make an average small Irish farmer do 
anything like justice to the soil. We are often reminded of the 
excellent and careful tillage of the Swiss, French, or Belgian 
peasant,* produced, we are assured, by the security of his tenure, 
whether 





suffer, rather than the landlord, by any of the plans to effect this object which 
have hitherto been proposed for Ireland. The time has not arrived-when the 
assistance and superintendence of good landlords can, in all cases, be regarded as 
of no public ts in that country; and it is not in human nature that these 
should continue to be afforded if proprietors are placed simply in the condition of 
annuitants, on terms however favourable. ‘The smaller tenants will not, for many 
years to come, be in a position to regard as immaterial to their welfare the liberal 
aid of such landlords as the Duke of Leinster, Lord Bessborough, or the Duke of 
Devonshire, to name only a few out of numerous instances ; and the only prospect 
of improvement in the cottages of the labourers exists, at present, in the en- 
lightened self-interest of the proprietors. No one except a mere partizan will 
affirm that the public danger arising from an indefinite subdivision of small 
holdings has entirely disappeared, and yet it is one with which the landlord alone 
can deal effectively ; a control, however, which persons having no further interest 
than that of quasi-lords of the manor could not be expected to exercise with dis- 
criminating care.’ 

See also Campbell, p. 87, and Maclagan, 

* Colonel Mure, however, in a letter to the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ affirms that the 
best and highest cultivation in Belgium is under tenancy-at-will :—‘ Far from 
tillage by proprietors ensuring good cultivation, the result is exactly the reverse. 
It will be found that in Belgium the quality of the husbandry is in exact ratio to 
the cultivation of the Jand by tenants and owners, the figure of merit being 
highest where the land is let to tenant-farmers, as in the two Flanders, Brabant, 
Hainault, Antwerp, and Liége, lowest where it is cultivated by the proprietors, as 
in Luxembourg, Limbourg, and Namur. Is it not a ward bev fact saa the 
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whether proprietary or other. But the Irishman is not a Swiss 
nor a Belgian ; though often hard-working and industrious, he is 
easy-going and pleasure-loving rather than ambitious; he hoards 
money, but rarely spends it on improving, though often on 
enlarging, his farm. What he really, needs to rouse him to 
exertion is not fixity of tenure, but rather the reverse.* The 
grand desideratum, if only we could contrive it, would be 
absolute security if he farmed well, certain insecurity if he 
farmed ill, Evidence given by travellers is conflicting on this 
point as to the actual state of things in Ireland: we doubt 
whether the evidence of experienced residents would be. Asa 
rule, we believe (speaking of holdings under 30 or 50 acres) the 
best cultivated are those held from year to year under strict 
landlords, who, it is understood, will enforce the conditions of 
the tenancy ; the very worst are notoriously those held in per- 
petuity, of which there are great numbers scattered over different 
parts of Ireland. As to this matter the concurrence of testimony 
is conclusive. Lord Dufferin’s book and Mr. Senior’s Journals 
contain abundant corroboration. Finally (and this consideration 
alone would be conclusive and fatal to the scheme), under the 
system of perpetuity of tenure, so long‘as the rent was paid—the 
system now demanded—what conceivable security could we have 
against that habit of sub-letting and squatting which is the 
Irishman’s strongest propensity, which has always been the curse 
of the country, and which the whole aim of well-wishers and 
improvers for the last quarter of a century has been directed to 
counteract—which caused the fearful destructiveness of the famine 
in 1846, and which, if tolerated, would inevitably ensure a re- 
currence of that calamity before the century was closed? Fix 


Pays de Waes, where tenancy-at-will, and, as I am prepared to prove, its 
attendant evils, largely prevail, is so highly cultivated that it has received the 
appellation of the “ Eden of Belgium”? 
* *The general impression made on me in my visit to Ireland was that long 
leases, leases for life or lives, and leases in perpetuity for town-lands and small 
ricultural holdings, were not conducive to good farming or to the improvement 
of dwellings. Though, while 1 found that in almost every instance where such 
leases existed, the farming was worse and the buildings in worse repair than on those 
holdings where there were only tenants-at-will, 1 do not remember of a single in- 
stance where I found the farming better and the buildings in better repair under 
such leases than under tenancies from year to year. Of course, the rents were also 
lower under the leases, because they were valued long ago. On the other hand, 
I found the case different on larger holdings tenanted by persons more intelligent 
and better educated than the tenants of small holdings generally are. I stated my 
impressions to many gentlemen well qualified to give an opinion, and I was always 
assured by them that their experience agreed with the results: of my observations ; 
and the reasons they gave for this was, that the tenants under these leases were 
paying low rents, and having no fear of being turned out for bad farming, wanted 
the stimulus fur exertion or good farming, which tenants-at-will or those with limited 
leases had.’—Maclagan, p. 54. 
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an ordinary Irishman in secure possession of five or ten acres, and 
being unable to stock the farm or till it properly, he mismanages 
it almost of necessity, exhausts the soil, gets less out of it year by 
year, and sinks lower and lower in comfort and in prospects. 
Fix him in a farm of fifty acres, or even of thirty, and he im- 
mediately finds that he can live upon half of it, and become him- 
self a landlord (the Irishman’s great ambition) as to the other 
half, which he therefore either lets to a sub-tenant or divides 
among his children.* Hence, as certainly as fate, in a descend- 
ing scale and at an accelerated pace, multiplication of numbers, 
spread of sub-division, increase of pauperism, renewed necessity 
for emigration. For it is a point entirely forgotten by the 
advocates of the present demand, who will not look a single 
generation forward, that the remedy afforded by fixity of tenure, 
if a remedy at all, could at best be only temporary. It might, 
indeed, if the size of the holdings were re-adjusted, offer average 
comfort to the present generation of tenantry; but the next 
generation would once more find themselves, like the last, placed 
between the two alternatives, emigration or sub-division: and we 
know pretty well by this time what sub-division means. No 
Statesman, and not many rational Irishmen, dare again face the 
certainties it entails, 

Fixity of tenure, then, means demonstrably gross injustice to 
the labourer, enforced landlessness to two-thirds or three-fourths 
of the people, perpetuation of thousands of incorrigbly bad 
cultivators, the elimination of the one element of Irish agricultural 
advance, the expropriation and probable. expatriation of all im- 
proving and civilising landlords, and the ultimate sinking of the 
mass of the population into the wretched state from which they 
are only just emerging.—But, before turning to another topic, let 
us give one glance to the other portion of the popular demand— 
fair rents to be fixed by the State, and a periodical re-valuation. 
Few Irish landlords, we believe, would object to a revision of 
rents by Government assessors, for assuredly land in general in 
Ireland is not over-rented,t and a considerable average _— 
wou 





* The evidence as to the strength of this propensity and the incurable preva- 
lence - the habit, is overwhelming in nearly all the authorities we have 
quoted. 

+ ‘But so far as I could judged from the rents quoted to me by tenants-at- 
will as well as from the rent-rolls shown to me by the agents of several extensive 
estates, and making every allowance for the property which the tenantry ought, 
and are, by all fair landlords, acknowledged to have in their buildings and 
improvements, land is on the average far from being highly rented in Ireland. A 
new generation of prudent and solvent tenants would, as a rule, gladly give a fair 
sum for the good-will of the existing holders. It is not difficult to imagine what, 


under these conditions, would be the result, if the demand of the farmers’ clubs © 
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would be at once obtained. But with regard to the periodical 
re-valuation, what is to be said? Would not the tenants be too 
afraid of offering any pretext for an increase, to improve their 
land, as it is alleged they now are, especially towards the expira- 
tion of the allotted period? Or, if that danger could be avoided 
by exempting agricultural improvements made by the tenant 
from the basis of re-assessment, what is to be done by that in- 
evitable and great augmentation which must arise from the 
desires of an increasing population and a consequent keener 
competition? And, finally—a more perplexing case than any 
other, and certainly a most common one—what is to be decided 
in reference to those tenants who have so injured their land by 
years of slovenly tillage, no rotation, scanty manure, and neglected 
drainage, that it is worth only half what it was when they were 
first ‘ fixed’ upon it? Are they to have it in fixture at a reduced 
rent because they have so ruined it? And is the landlord to lose 
half his income because another man, over whom the State had 
deprived him of any control, has half-destroyed his property? Is 
the tenant to profit by his own wrong, and the owner to be a 
mere helpless victim of a double injury? These are among the 
difficulties which the ‘abolition of laidlordism’ would bring 
upon any Government which should coquette with it. 


Another solution of the problem, which, however, has natu- 
rally enough found greater favour in Scotland and England than 
across St. George’s Channel, is proffered in the shape of com- 
pulsory leases for long terms. Mr, Butt, now one of the chief 
leaders of the ‘Fixity of Tenure’ agitation, a few years ago 
wrote a book, insisting that leases for sixty-three years should 
be granted to all existing holders (or all who had held for three 
years). He has now given up his scheme for a still stronger 
one, having, as is the fashion with popular agitators, outgrown 
his old garments; but as Mr. Charles Buxton, strange to say, 
has picked up and put on what Harry Erskine called ‘the 
abandoned habits of his predecessor,’ it is necessary to say a few 
words upon the project. It is, indeed, though in an extreme 


were taken literally, and all farms re-valued by a disinterested authority, as the 
basis of perpetual tenure. In the majority of cases, probably in nine out of ten, 
the rent would be increased ; on some of the older holdings the increase would 
not be short of 30 per cent. ; and an amount of disappointment and discontent 
would arise, to which the war against tithes could alone afford a parallel.— 
Samuelson. , 
_ Mr. Caird shows that Irish rents have advanced at a much slower ratio than 
in England and Scotland. The fact that so many persons are willing and anxious 
to pay large sums for the privilege of holding up the existing rents is another 
conclusive proof. Mr. Maclagan, too, ‘considers the land in Ireland too low 
rented ’ (p. 34). 
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form, the plan favoured by Mr. Caird and Mr. Maclagan, who 
have all a Scotchman’s instinctive preference‘ for leases, and 
who do not fully realise their inapplicability to a race of agricul- 
turists so entirely different as the ordinary Irish tenantry. Now, 
leases are almost universally scouted in Ireland, and the proposal 
to extend and enforce them is rejected with scorn and indig- 
nation at all public meetings, Tenants dislike them, because 
they contain covenants and conditions ; and covenants and con- 
ditions are the terror and detestation of all ignorant and half- 
civilised people. Then they fix a date for the termination of 
the tenancy, and the Irish farmer hates even to contemplate 
such a thing; he regards a lease as ‘a long notice to quit,’ and 
it is painful to him to have to realise the fact that he may ever 
be called upon to quit. As a rule, he greatly prefers to trust to 
his landlord’s kindness and the custom of the country: so that, 
in fact, in Ireland leases are much more frequently offered than 
asked for. But even landlords are not very fond of them, except 
in the case of the larger and more intelligent and solvent class 
of farmers ; for it is found practically impossible to enforce their 
covenants, however equitable, by process of law; and the usual 
mode of keeping the necessary hold over tenants to prevent in- 
fraction of agreements and exhaustion or ill-treatment of the 
soil—the only mode, indeed, which is found effectual—is to fix 
‘a reserve rent,’ 7, ¢. to name a sum which is to be insisted upon 
only in case of infraction: to specify 30s. per acre, for example, 
but on the understanding that 20s. or 25s. only are to be exacted 
if the tenant acts according to his covenants. 

Now, the three fatal objections to Mr. Butt’s and Mr. Buxton’s 
scheme lie upon the surface, and, that we may not travel again 
over ground we have already trodden, it will suffice merely to 
indicate them in the briefest manner. Putting aside the inter- 
ference with the rights of ownership involved in the project, 
it would, like fixity of tenure, ensure sub-letting, squatting, the 
multiplication of a semi-pauper population, and a repetition, 
sooner or later, of all the horrors of 1846. Mr. Butt, in his 
original pamphlets, knowing his countrymen, was fully alive to 
this danger, and proposed that all his artificially-created lease- 
holders should remain liable to prompt eviction for three causes, 
—non-payment of rent, bad cultivation and neglect of the pre- 
scribed rotation of crops, and sub-letting. These conditions he 
held to be essential. Now, as we have already shown, it has 
always proved impracticable to enforce the two last of these 
conditions ; the law is too feeble, and the habits and propensities 
of the people are too strong and pertinacious. But if they cannot 
be enforced now, with interested landlords and vigilant agents 
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on the spot, what prospect would there be of carrying them out 
when the property was taken out of the hands of the owner for 
two generations, and he was reduced for sixty-three or even for 
thirty-one years to the position of a rent-charger? And in what 
state would the land be returned to the son or grandson of the 
lessor at the expiration of the lease, when the tenant for at least 
half his term, in anticipation of the surrender, had been ex- 
tracting as much as possible from the soil and returning as little 
as he could—the common practice of an Irish tenant? And 
lastly, what would be the position of the Government, when by 
forcibly taking an estate out of the power and virtual ownership 
of the landlord for more than half a century, it had—as it must do, 
in simple justice—constituted itself not only the guarantee for, but 
the collector of, the landlord’s rent, the enforcer of his sanctioned 
covenants, and the protector of the condition of his farms, which 
he would no longer be able, and would scarcely care, to protect 
himself? The invaluable buffer removed, the State would find 
itself face to face with a disaffected people, having accumulated 
on its exclusive shoulders the combined unpopularity belonging 
to the several characters of landlord, agent, inquisitorial police- 
man, executor of Jaw and contract, tax and rent collector, and 

possible evictor into the bargain. 
Mr. Mill's plan—perhaps the wildest of all, was effectually 
disposed of, on its first appearance, by Mr. Lowe and Lord 
‘ Dufferin, and has been answered by anticipation in our previous 
remarks. He would virtually have made the State, as in India, 
the universal landlord, by endowing the actually existing genera- 
tion of tenants with the permanent possession of their holdings 
at a moderate rent,—the difference between that (capitalised) 
rent and the estimated value of the property (present and pros- 
pective) to be made good to tke owner out of State funds. It 
would, perhaps, have been impossible to contrive a project 
which so concentrates on itself every conceivable objection of 
the most fatal character ; and Mr. Mill himself seemed to awaken 
to this when the subject was discussed in the House of Commons, 
lt may suffice to point out that it regarded exclusively the in- 
terests and wishes of the 450,000 existing holders—a small 
minority of the nation; that it altogether ignored and injured 
the more numerous class of agricultural labourers ; that it aimed 
at perpetuating the most hopelessly wretched body in Ireland, 
the cottiers and cultivators under five or ten acres; that it 
dispossessed and was calculated to drive away the only very 
energetic, improving, civilising element Ireland possesses, viz., 
the wealthier landlords; that it was nearly certain to frighten 
away that capital which is one of the chief wants of the ors 
that 
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298 The Irish Cauldron. 
that it did not even carry out the projector's own principle, ‘ that 
the cultivator of the soil ought of right to be its owner ;’ and finally, 
that it involved not only an immediate, but an ever-recurring 
and wholly incalculable, payment to Irish landlords out of the 
Imperial Exchequer, to meet the dilapidations and consequent 
reductions of rent certain to ensue. 

Mr. Bright’s plan, startling enough in appearance as he first 
announced it, was far more moderate; and, in fact, confiscates 


no rights of ownership, and violates no principles of political ' 


economy. The objections to it are based simply on the proba- 
bility—almost a certainty—that it would work evil and not good, 
and would in detail be found almost unmanageable. It was 
simply a scheme empowering the State to buy up the estates 
of absentee or Anglo-Saxon landlords, who might be willing 
to sell, by means of money borrowed at 34 per cent., and lending 
this to tenants anxious to become proprietors of their holdings 
at 6 or 64 per cent., for a certain number of years, till they had 
repaid principal as well as interest. In fact Mr. Bright would 
enable the farmer to purchase and pay for his farm by instalments, 
instead of all at once, and to do so by money borrowed from the 
Government, just on the same terms as landlords now borrow 
for improvements. So far there is nothing distinctly objection- 
able in the plan as far as theory is concerned. But we would 
make three remarks by way of demurrer. In the first place, 
it proposes to displace the very best, most improving, energetic 
and intelligent, not to say liberal landlords whom Ireland pos- 
sesses, by a class of owners, say men of from 50 to 100 acres, 
to whom (so far as we know them by recent purchases in the 
Landed Estates Court) no one attributes any of these valuable 
qualities. The small landed proprietors in Ireland are not 
usually the most, but the least, desirable. In the next place, 
how are these favoured purchasers to be selected? By favour, 
by competition, or by the accident of possession? There would 
be little justice in the last criterion; there would sure to be 
jobbing were the first adopted ; while competition would drive 
up the biddings to an unreasonable amount, and the most reck- 
less offerers, and not the fittest farmers, would gain the prize. 
Prices would be given, as now often for tenant-right, which 
sooner or later must ensure the insolvency of the purchaser. It 
is obvious that some system of selection and valuation must be 
adopted, and every system would be open to abuse, and would 
give rise to much angry and vindictive passion. Then, thirdly, 
what size are the purchased farms to be? Mr. Bright can 
scarcely wish to create or multiply a wretched peasant-proprie- 
tary ; indeed we know he wishes to encourage a middle-class of 
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native yeomen, We may assume, therefore, that 50 acres, at 
lowest, will be the mininium determined on. Very well; but 
as soon as the purchase is completed (and money will often be 
borrowed for its completion), the purchaser can do what he will 
with his own; and judging from our knowledge of the native 
Irishman, and from all past experience, he is certain to will 
one of two things:—either he will do as the middle-man used 
to do, let the land in small farms to several tenants at rack-rents, 
which the keen competition for land will always ensure in Ireland, 
and which no imaginable legislation can prevent; or he will 
divide it ere long among sons and daughters as soon as they 
wish to marry. In either case we fall back in a single genera- 
tion into the old vicious circle of scant holdings, exorbitant rents, 
unchecked multiplication, potato culture, habitual misery, and 
recurring famine. You want to diminish the craving for land : 
Mr. Bright’s scheme would stimulate it. You want to check ° 
sub-division: Mr. Bright’s scheme would remove the few ex- 
isting checks upon it. You need to multiply proprietors of 
intelligence and wealth: Mr. Bright would eliminate those we 
already possess, and replace them by a class proverbially harsh, 
extortionate, and unimproving. Try the plan,* if you please, 
but anticipate no wide or beneficial consequences from it; and, 
above al], do not hold out a measure, which, at best, can only 
be limited and partial in its operation, as a panacea for the 
evils of the whole country. And do not fancy that till you have 
changed the character of the people, you can ever prevent the 
Irish 50-acre yeomen you create from growing or degenerating 
into the 5-acre cottiers you deprecate and dread. 

We by no means wish it to be inferred that no fair or bene- 
ficial solution of the Irish land question can be discovered 
or contrived. Quite the contrary. But we are not going to 
suggest any. The Government have the matter on hand, and 
we have no desire either to supersede them, or anticipate the 
result of their labours. Nor have we any intention, or indeed 
any space, to discuss the various proposals made by Mr. Mac- 
lagan, Mr. Campbell, Mr. Caird, and Mr. Samuelson, The 
pamphlets of all these four gentlemen well deserve — by 
all who really desire to master the question. Mr. Campbell’s 
is the fullest and perhaps the ablest, and he inclines more 





* Many other difficulties might be suggested. The plan could only be partially 
adopted, must be slow in its operation, and would not therefore meet the exigen- 
cies of the hour. The tenants who held under non-selling landlords might be 
disposed"to intimidate them into surrender. The State for some twenty years or 
more in each case that is for a couple of generations probably, if we take 
the whole country—would be the mortgagee, and would often have to foreclose, 
and would be hated (if not shot by deputy) for foreclosing. 
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distinctly to the tenant’s notion of fixity of tenure than the other 
writers, Mr, Caird and Mr. Maclagan are disposed to favour 
the introduction of leases (and the presumption of them where 
they do not exist), under-estimating, probably, the wide differ- 
ences between Irish and Scotch agriculturists, Mr, Campbell, 
influenced perhaps too much by his Indian experience, and Mr. 
Samuelson incline towards lJegalising and defining the current 
customs of the country, which usually recognise tenant-right in 
some form or other. Meanwhile, without in the least degree 
disguising to ourselves the great difficulty of the task the 
Government have undertaken, and firmly resolved, so far as we 
are concerned, to throw no factious obstacles in their way, if 
the main direction of the course they take shall be equitable 
and not pernicious, we wish in conclusion to remind them of 
State duties which are yet more paramount and imperative than 
those of legislation. The country must be governed. Agitation 
must be controlled, sedition must be quelled, life and limb and 
property must be protected, and crime must be punished at 
all hazards and by whatever means shall be found requisite. 
It is futile to dream that by Habeas Corpus or trial by jury you 
can prevent murder among a population of sympathisers, or 
put down sedition among an excitable and imaginative race 
whose disaffection is rooted in the past and daily exasperated 
by alien intriguers. The most prompt action and the most 
unflinching firmness on the part of the Executive is due at once 
to give encouragement and confidence to the loyal and the well- 
disposed, and to save the ignorant and deluded from being 
misled or goaded into outrages and outbreaks of which the 
penalty will be visited on them though the guilt rests on the 
heads of their incendiary provokers, We have no right to suffer 
a. people to be infuriated by artificial stimulants till they can 
neither see danger, nor calculate results. The enactment of every 
righteous security must be accompanied by the most rigid 
execution of every recognised law, and by the distinctest assurance 
that violence and menace may necessitate further restraint, but 
will extort no further concession. In the words of one who 
was once a great philosopher: ‘ Let us seek conciliation not 
by compromise but by justice ; by giving to every man not the 
half of what he asks, but the whole of what he ought to have ;’"— 
and, we may add, by making it perfectly clear to him that no 
turbulence will obtain more. 
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Art. I.—1l. A General View of the History of the English 

_ Bible. By Brooke Foss Westcott, B.D., &c. London and 
Cambridge, 1868. 

2. The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments, with 
the Apocryphal Books; in the Earliest English Versions made 
from the Latin Vulgate by John Wycliffe and his followers. 
Edited by the Rev. J. Forshall, F.R.S., &c., and Sir Frederick 
Madden, K.H., F.R.S., &c. Oxford, 1850. 

3. On the Authorized Version of the New Testament, in connexion 
with some recent Proposals for its Revision, By Richard 
Chenevix Trench, D.D., Dean of Westminster. London, 


1859. 


T is not creditable to the scholarship of this country that, 
until within the last few years, so little was done towards 

a thorough investigation of the external history of the English 
Bible, and that its internal history was suffered to remain almost 
unknown. It could not have been that the subject was devoid of 
interest or importance. To the Bible we owe most that ennobles 
us; and the story of our English Version is interwoven with the 
‘tise and progress of our civil and religious liberties, and with 
‘the establishment and consolidation of our Protestant Constitution. 
It is intimately associated also with the lives and labours of the 
greatest and best of England’s worthies. Patriotism, apart from 
-other considerations, ought to have made the history of the Book 
‘dear to us; and it is almost a national reproach that it has been 
$0 long neglected, and that even yet, in the works of our standard 
modern historians, such as Hallam and Froude, blunders are per- 
petuated on points which ought to be familiar to every educated 
Englishman. We are glad, therefore, to welcome the advent of 
@ new-era, and to give our meed of praise to Canon Westcott, 
and to the learned editors of Wycliffe’s Bible, who have so pro- 
Pitiously opened the way for what we trust will eventually prove 
@ complete elucidation of the origin and history of the English 
translations of the Bible, and a systematic critical examination 
ol, 128.—No. 256. x of 

















302 The English Bible. 
of the sources, claims, and defects, of our Authorized Version, 
with a special view to a judicious and scholarly revision. 

The earliest notice hitherto discovered of a translation of any 
portion of the Sacred Scriptures into Anglo-Saxon is in the 
seventh century. Towards the close of that century there lived 
in the Convent of Streaneshalch (Whitby) a monk called Cadmon, 
the father of English poetry. He exercised his poetical powers 
chiefly in composing a version of the narratives of the creation, 
the Exodus, and the Incarnation and Passion of our Lord.* The 
poem has nothing of the character of an accurate translation, though 
a few detached passages of Scripture are rendered with tolerable 
fidelity. About the same period, or perhaps a few years later, 
Guthlac, or Gurthlake, the first Saxon Anchorite, wrote a Ver- 
sion of the ‘Psalms’ in Anglo-Saxon, which, it has been con- 
jectured, is that found between the lines of a very ancient Roman 
‘Psalter’ now among the Cottonian Manuscripts of the British 
Museum.f Baber says of the MS. that, ‘it has well-grounded 
pretension to be one of the books which Pope Gregory the 
Great sent to Augustin, first Archbishop of Canterbury, soom 
after his arrival in England.’{ The fact that it is a Roman 
‘Psalter’ confirms this view; for, while the Roman was intro- 
duced in Canterbury, the Gallican was used in other parts of 
England. 

About the year 706, Aldhelm, § Bishop of Sherborn, translated 
the ‘ Psalter.’ He was among the first of the Saxon ecclesiastics. 
who was distinguished for learning. In his treatise ‘ De Laudi- 
bus Virginitatis’ he praises certain nuns for their daily study of 
the Holy Scriptures, a fact which seems to indicate that there 
was then extant a vernacular translation of the Bible. ‘The 
Anglo-Saxon version, discovered in the Royal Library at Paris 
about the beginning of the present century, has been supposed 
to be, at least in part, Aldhelm’s production. The first fifty 
Psalms are in prose, the others in verse.’ 

Twenty-six years after the death of Aldhelm the Venerable 








* Bede, ‘ Hist. Ec.’ xxiv. A manuscript of the poem was given by Archbishop 
Usher to Francis Junius, a learned Dutchman, who published it at Amsterdam 
in 1655. A new edition was printed in 1832, under the editorial care of Mr. 
Benjamin Thorpe. p 

t Vesp. A. 1. It was edited for the Suretes Society by Rev. J. Stevenson, im 
the ‘ Anglo-Saxon and Early English Psalter.’ 1843. : 

t Account of the Saxon and English Versions of the Scriptures, prefixed to 
Wycliffe’s ‘ New Testament,’ p. lviii. E 

§ Also written Adhelm and Ealdhelm. He was educated in Kent, under 
Adrian, the emissary of the Pontiff Vitalian, and was for a time Abbot of 
Malmesbury. 

ll Wyelitte's ‘Bible,’ Preface, p.i. This interesting relic of Anglo-Saxon 
literature was published at Oxford in 1835, by Mr. Thorpe (‘Liber Psalmorum 
Vers, Ant. Lat.,’ &c.) A Bede 
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Bede translated another portion of Scripture into his native 
language. The story of its completion is told by St. Cuthbert. 
At that period there stood on the south bank of the Tyne, a 
little to the west of the modern town of South Shields, a monas- 
tery called Jarrow. The surrounding country was then thinly 

pled. The river flowed silently between wooded banks and 
toe reaches of moorland, past the towers of the Roman Wall 
and the cliffs of Tynemouth. On the evening of the 26th of 
May, 735—-Ascension Day, as St. Cuthbert informs us—an 
unusual stillness pervaded the sacred retreat. The monks spoke 
in anxious whispers. On a low bed in one of the cells lay an 
aged priest. His wasted frame and sunken eye told that death 
was near. His breathing was slow and laboured. Near him 
sat a young scribe, with an open scroll and a pen in his hand. 
Looking with affectionate tenderness in the face of the dying 
man, he said, ‘ Now, dearest Master, there remains only one 
chapter; but the exertion is too great for you.’ ‘It is easy, my 
son, it is easy,’ he replied; ‘take your pen, write quickly; I 
know not how soon my Maker will take me.’ Sentence after 
sentence was uttered in feeble accents, and written by the 
scribe. Again there was a long pause. Nature seemed ex- 
hausted. Again the boy spoke:—‘ Dear Master, only one 
sentence is wanting.’ It, too, was pronounced slowly and 
painfully. ‘It is finished,’ said the scribe. ‘It is finished,’ 
repeated the dying saint; and then added: ‘Lift up my 
head. Place me in the spot where I have been accustomed 
to pray.’ With tender care he was placed as he desired. Then, 
clasping his hands, and lifting his eyes heavenward, he ex- 
claimed, ‘Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost ;’ and with the last word his spirit passed away. 
Thus died the Venerable Bede; and thus was completed the 
first Anglo-Saxon translation of the Gospel of St. John.* 

Bede also translated the Lord’s Prayer, and apparently the 
Psalter, with other select portions of Holy Scripture, to which 
he added glosses and comments for the use of both clergy and 
people. None of these works, however, are now extant. 

In the ninth century Alfred the Great placed an Anglo-Saxon 
version of the Ten Commandments, ‘With such of the Mosaic 
injunctions in the three following chapters of Exodus, as were 
most to his purpose,’ at the head of his Code of Laws. His 
biographer tells us it was the desire of this good monarch that 
‘All the free-born youth of his kingdom should be able to read 
the English Scriptures.’ Towards the close of his reign he 








* « Epistle of St. Cuthbert.’ 
x 2 begar: 
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began a translation of the Psalms,* but did not live to com- 
plete it.f 

Among the Cotton Manuscripts in the British Museum ¢ is 
a beautiful Latin copy of the Gospels, called ‘The Durham 
Book.’ It is said to have been written by Eadfrid, Bishop of 
Lindisfarne, in the seventh century. Two centuries later, Aldred, 
a priest, of Holy Isle, added an interlinear Anglo-Saxon version, 
Another translation of the Gospels, apparently of the same age, 
and executed in the same way, the Anglo-Saxon words being 
written between the lines of the Latin text, is in the Bodleian 
Library, and is called the ‘Rushworth Gloss.’§ It is so named 
because it was the property of a Mr. Rushworth. At the end of 
the volume are these words:—‘ Pray for Owun that this book 
glossed, and Farmen priest at Harewood.’ The authors of the 
version thus give their names, but nothing farther is known of 
them. 

The celebrated Anglo-Saxon scholar /Elfric, who became 
Abbot of Peterborough in 1004, and Archbishop of York in 
1023, translated considerable portions of the Bible, and wrote an 
abridgment of Old and New Testament history. His Biblical 
translations, including the greater part of the Pentateuch, and 
the books of Joshua, Judges, Job, Kings, and Esther, were 
published by Thwaites, from a MS. in the Bodleian, with the 
title ‘ Heptateuchus, Liber Job,’ &c., Oxon. 1698. || 

The existence of so many different translations, made during 
one of the darkest periods of our country’s history, shows that 
there must have been some desire on the part of a section of the 
English people to possess the Holy Scriptures in their own 
tongue; and that learned ecclesiastics were found willing to 
gratify them. It does not appear, however, that any of the above 
works had an extensive circulation. Some were evidently pre- 
pared for private use ; others, perhaps, for a little circle of friends 
and associates; others for instruction in the public service of the 
church. To the people at large they were little known, and they 
had, therefore, little influence on the national mind. It is greatly to 
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* Asser, ‘Life of Alfred’; first published by Archbishop Parker in 1574 ; re- 
printed at Oxford, 1722; William of Malmesbury ‘ De Gest. Reg. Angl.’ 

+ It may be the same which was published, with the Latin interlineary text, in 
1640, by John Spelman, under the title ‘ Psalterium Davidis Latino-Saxon. Vetus.’ 
Similar glosses on the Psalter, the Lord’s Prayer, the Book of Proverbs, and 
other portions of Scripture, exist in our public libraries. Some of them were 
published by the Surtees Society in 1840. 

t Nero, D. 4. § Rushworth, 3946. ' 

|| His Scripture history was published by L’'Isle in 1623, entitled ‘A Saxon 
Treatise concerning the Old and New Testament ;’ and his other works, which 
illustrate the history of Holy Scripture during the Anglo-Saxon period, were 
edited by Mr. B. Thorpe for the Ailfric Society (2 vols. London, 1843-46). 
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be regretted that our knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon translations 
should still be so very imperfect. No critical examination of 
the numerous and interesting Manuscripts contained in our 
public libraries has yet been made. The authorship and age of 
some of the most important are doubtful. Even over the life 
of JElfric much obscurity is thrown, owing to his being so gene- 
rally confounded with Alfric, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
died in 1005. The Preface to Wycliffe’s Bible is, upon this 
department, far too brief, and, in some respects, vague; the 
notices in the historical account prefixed to Bagster’s ‘ Hexapla’ 
are confused, and not always trustworthy ; and the works edited by 
Mr. B. Thorpe are very unsatisfactory. A systematic description 
of the extant Anglo-Saxon translations, accompanied by a critical 
collation, is still a felt want in English Biblical Literature. 

Soon after the Conquest an author called Orme wrote a para- 
phrase of the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles in blank verse, 
which is now known as ‘The Ormulum.’ The MS. is in the 
Bodleian ; and it was edited by Dr. White in 1852. In the 
same library is a large manuscript in Anglo-Norman, or Eng- 
lish,* containing a metrical summary of the leading events of 
Bible history, under the quaint nante of Sowlehele, ‘In Latyn 
tonge Salus Animae, Its date is uncertain, but it may be 
ascribed to the 13th century. Towards the close of the same 
century a metrical version of the Psalms was made by an un- 
known author, and apparently circulated widely, as six copies 
of it are still extant.{ In the early part of the following 
century (cir. 1320) a translation of the entire Psalter in Latin 
and English, was written probably by William of Schorham, 
vicar of Chart-Sutton in Kent. It was intended for church ser- 
vice, as it contains the usual Canticles, with the Te Deum and 
the Athanasian Creed.t In the middle of the 14th century 
Richard Rolle, better known as the Hermit of Hampole, wrote 
an English translation of the Book of Psalms with a Commentary. 
Many manuscript copies of it are in the public libraries of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London ; and their state proves that the 
work had not only been widely circulated, but repeatedly and 
carefully revised.§ In the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries 
numerous other fragments of English Psalters are preserved of 
the same or an earlier date. At first the Normans, when conso- 
lidating their new conquests, gave little thought to the Bible. 
Their invasion checked rather than advanced the progress of 








* Bod. 779. 
+ Preface, Wyc. ‘ Bible,’ p. iii. note. It was published in Stevenson’s ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English Psalter’ (1843). ¢ Ibid., p. iv. 


§ Preface, Wyc. Bible, p. iv. 
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Scriptural knowledge for a time. But after two centuries of 
stagnation a revival took place. A spirit of inquiry began to 
spread among the clergy. Their attention was turned to the 
Scriptures, and they showed their desire to instruct the people 
by translating the Lessons ordinarily read in the public services 
of the Church. Portions of the Gospels of Mark and Luke and 
of Paul’s Epistles also exist in manuscript. But, so far as our 
researches have gone, it would seem that down to the year 1360, 
the Psalter was the only beok of Scripture entirely and literally 
translated into English. There are some short lessons from 
other parts of the Bible correctly rendered, but all the longer 
works are loose paraphrases, poems founded on Bible narra- 
tives, or abridgments of the Sacred text. None of them were 
literal versions, and none of the versions or paraphrases were 
founded on the Hebrew or Greek originals. ‘The Vulgate 
version alone was used, and most of the Anglo-Saxon and 
Anglo-Norman translations of the Psalms follow the Gallican 
Psalter. 

The 14th century introduced a new era in Biblical transla- 
tion. At that time the power of Rome in England was all but 
supreme, The clergy of every rank and class were devoted 
subjects of the Pope, and their name was legion. The whole 
country swarmed with them. They were watchful and energetic. 
The Jaws of their Church required them to withhold the Word 
of God from the laity. According to the Papal system the 
infallible authority of the Church alone is fit to determine the 
meaning of Scripture. To exercise private judgment upon it is 
presumption and rebellion. By maintaining these views with an 
authority stern, cruel, and uncompromising, Rome attempted to 
rob England of both patriotism and liberty. The people were 
taught, under pain of the Church’s dread anathema, to bow sub- 
missive to a foreign potentate, and, not only so, but to commit 
mind and conscience alike to his keeping. The first man whose 
eyes were thoroughly opened to the degradation of his country, 
and who had the courage to resolve upon her emancipation, was 
Joun WYCLIFFE. 

Wycliffe was born in 1324, in the parish of Wye-cliffe, situated 
on the banks of the river Wye, in Yorkshire. He was educated at 
“Oxford, having entered Queen’s College in 1340, the very year it 
was founded.* He became Fellow of Merton, and, in 1361, Master 
of Balliol. In the year 1356 he wrote a tract entitled ‘ Last 
Age of the Church,’ t in which he laments the decay of religion, 





* His name appears on the register as John de Wycliffe. 
¢ Edited by Dr. Todd, and published in Dublin in 1840. 
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tthe gross ignorance of the people, and the insolence of the clergy. 
His ardent, thoughtful mind was then turned to the great want 
of the age—the right means of instructing the masses. He 
resolved to supply the want by giving them the Word of God in 
their own tongue. But before doing so the people needed to 
be roused from the apathy which ignorance had induced ; they 
required to be made conscious of their real state. A favourable 
opportunity offered in the scandalous practices of the order of 
Mendicant Friars, who then overran England, perverting the minds 
of the populace, exciting their fanaticism, and robbing them of 
their property. In public lectures at Oxford Wyclite openly 
attacked them, exposing with unsparing eloquence and withering 
sarcasm their immorality, their lies, and their craft. The truth 
of his charges was too evident to be questioned. The eyes of 
the people were suddenly opened to a system of delusion and 
extortion. Stung by a sense of their wrongs, they were ready to 
listen toa remedy. Wycliffe saw the time had arrived for pro- 
claiming a new and great doctrine. He, therefore, declared 
that the principles of the order of Friars, and of the whole system 
on which Popish despotism was based, were opposed to the 
teaching of God as recorded in the Bible. The appeal to 
the Bible as the sole standard of truth was the inauguration of a 
new era in England. At that moment Wycliffe laid the founda- 
tion of liberty of conscience. Very soon the eyes of the greatest 
and best in the country were turned to him. A circumstance 
which then occurred contributed much to aid his work. The 
Pope demanded of the King payment of the annual tribute 
formerly given to the Holy See, with all arrears. This was a 
noble opportunity for Wycliffe. He urged King and Parlia- 
ment to resist the claim, mainly upon the ground that there was 
no authority for it in the Bible. 

But the nation as a whole was not yet prepared for such a 
revolution, because to them the Bible was an unknown book. 
Wycliffe determined to remedy this evil by giving them the 
Bible in their own language. He began his work at Oxford in 
1356, by translating the book of Revelation, to which he added 
a brief Commentary. Several copies of it are extant in manu- 
script, and exhibit remarkable variations both in text and com- 
mentary, as if there had been a series of thorough revisions.* 
It was followed after an interval by a version of the Gospels, 
with an exposition, made up chiefly of extracts from the exegetical 
writings of the Fathers, 

In 1375 Wycliffe was presented to the living of Lutterworth, 





* Preface to Wyc. Bible, p. viii, note. 
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in Leicestershire. There, in the old parish church of St. Mary, 
which still stands, he preached with faithfulness and power the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. A single sentence from 
one of his sermons will show his views regarding both Church 
and State at that period :—‘ All truth is contained in Scripture. 
We should admit of no conclusion not approved there. ‘There 
is no court besides the court of heaven. Though there were an 
hundred Popes, and though all the friars in the world were 
turned into Cardinals, yet we could learn more from the Bible 
than from that vast multitude.’ In his quiet parish he laboured 
incessantly at the translation of the Scriptures. He completed 
the New Testament in 1380. The version was not perfect. It 
was made from the Latin Vulgate; yet it set forth substantially 
the fundamental doctrines of Revelation. The printing-press 
was then unknown, Every copy had to be written by hand, 
Wycliffe appears to have employed a number of scribes, but they 
were not able to supply the growing demand. Foxe tells us 
that some of the yeomen were so anxious to obtain the Word of 
God, that they often gave a load of hay for a few chapters of St. 
James or St. Paul. 

Having completed the New Testament, Wycliffe arranged 
with his friend Nicholas of Hereford to undertake a translation 
of the Old Testament. It was at once commenced, but ere it 
was completed the Romish prelates were informed of the design. 
Nicholas was suddenly summoned before a synod of preaching 
friars, held in 1382, and on the Ist of July was excommunicated. 
He appealed to the Pope; went to Rome; was tried and impri- 
soned, but soon effected his escape. He does not seem to have 
returned to England again during the life of Wycliffe. Wycliffe 
himself, therefore, took up again the work of translation, and 
had the satisfaction of finishing it before his death in 1384. 
The manuscript of Nicholas’s translation is still extant in the 
Bodleian Library. It ends at Baruch iii. 20, in the middle of a 
sentence,* 

Immediately on the issue of his New Testament Wycliffe was 
charged with heresy, and cited before an ecclesiastical conven- 
tion which assembled at Oxford in 1382, The charge in some 
way failed. It does not appear that any attempt was made to 
substantiate it. Probably they feared the effects of such a defence 
as the bold reformer would have made; yet he was banished 
from the University. He was afterwards summoned to Rome 
to answer before the Pope for crimes laid against him. He was 
physically unable, had he even been willing to go. His health 











* Preface to Wyc. Bible, p. 1. 
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was fast failing, and his Heavenly Master soon took him away 
from a world that was not worthy of him. He died in 1384. 
Even then his persecutors were not satisfied. The enmity of 
Rome followed him to the tomb. In the year 1415, the Council 
of Constance—the Council that burned John Huss—decreed 
that the ashes of the English heretic should be cast out of con- 
secrated ground. It was thirteen years later ere the decree 
could be carried into effect. At length, forty-three years after 
his death, all that remained of Wycliffe was gathered up by 
impious hands from the cemetery of Lutterworth, burned on the 
arch of a neighbouring bridge, and the ashes thrown into the river 
Swift, which, as Fuller says, ‘conveyed them into the Avon, 
Avon into the Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, they to the 
main ocean, And thus the ashes of Wycliffe are the emblem 
of his doctrine, which now is dispersed all over the world.’ 

While Wycliffe was engaged in his translation others were 
prosecuting a similar work in different parts of England, There 
is a manuscript translation of portions of the Epistles, the Acts 
of the Apostles, and the Gospel of Matthew, in the library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge.* It is in the western 
dialect. In the same library is a complete version of Paul’s 
Epistles.t The authors are unknown, and probably they con- 
cealed their names for the purpose of escaping persecution. 

Wycliffe’s translation was revised and much improved by 
others who outlived him, the most celebrated of whom was John 
Purvey, a clergyman, who officiated as curate at Lutterworth, 
and lived with Wycliffe during the closing years of his life.{ It 
is an interesting fact that Purvey’s copy of Wycliffe’s original 
translation of the New Testament is still preserved in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin; and attached to it is a 
Prologue, in Purvey’s hand, explaining fully the plan adopted 
by him in revising the version, and showing that his revision 
was very thorough.§ 

Wycliffe’s Bible appears to have had a large circulation, 
considering the character of the times, the difficulty and expense 
of transcribing, and the intense hostility of the clergy. Upwards 








* MS. 434. + MS. 32. See Preface, Wyc. ‘ Bible,’ p. xiii. 

+ So far as we have been able to ascertain, Purvey’s is the only complete revision ; 
and any student can see by consulting the work of Forshall and Madden that there 
is no ground for the statement of Mr. Froude that it was ‘tinted more strongly 
with the peculiar opinions of the Lollards.’—‘ Hist, of England,’ iii. 77. 

§ The Prologue was first printed separately in 1536, with the title, ‘The Dore 
of Holy Scripture.’ It is prefixed to the edition of Wycliffe’s Bible by Forshalh 
and Madden. It was Purvey’s revised edition of the New Testament, and not the 
original version of Wycliffe, which was published by Lewis in 1731, and again by 
Baber in 1810, and in Bagster’s ‘Hexapla.’ Both versions are given complete for 
the first time in the magnificent work of Forshall and Madden, P 
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of one hundred and seventy manuscript copies, more or less 
complete, are still in existence; and the names upon some of 
them show that they belonged to the highest personages in the 
land. We find the following, among others :—Duke of Glou- 
cester, Henry VI., Richard Ill, Henry VII, Edward VL, 
Queen Elizabeth, Bishop Bonner. Besides complete copies of 
the ‘Bible,’ the Epistles and Gospels of the Church Service 
were transcribed separately, so that thus important parts of the 
version had a wider circulation, and were made more accessible 
to the humbler classes of the English people. 

Wycliffe’s work was a noble one, His translation prepared 
the way for, and gave a distinctive character to, the Reformation 
in England. The Reformation in other countries—in Germany, 
Switzerland, and Scotland, was largely produced and directed 
by men of commanding genius. England had no Luther, Calvin, 
or Knox; its reformation was mainly the result of the circula- 
tion of a vernacular Bible. Wycliffe’s Bible was not perfect. 
He did not translate from the original languages. Probably he 
had not the qualifications for such a task. The Latin Vulgate 
was the basis of his version, and it is followed with almost 
slavish literality, all its corruptions and interpolations being 
scrupulously retained. The style is rugged and homely ; in fact 
the language in which it is written was yet in its infancy. The 
version, therefore, was not fitted to occupy a permanent place. 

In 1523, nearly a century and a half after the publication of 
Wycliffe’s Bible, a small party assembled on a spring evening, 
in the dining-hall of Sudbury- Manor, near Bristol. It con- 
sisted of Sir John Walsh, lord of the manor, his lady, several 
‘children, and two priests. One of the priests was a man of 
distinguished appearance. He was in the prime of life. His 
forehead was broad, high, and prominent. When at rest, his 
eye was steady and thoughtful ; but when excited by conversa- 
tion or controversy, it flashed with extraordinary. brilliancy. 
Compressed lips, and deep lines round the mouth indicated great 
firmness and decision. He occupied the humble place of tutor 
in the knight’s family. The other priest was a man of high 
social standing, and much scholastic learning. During dinner 
the conversation turned on those theological questions which 
were then moving England and Germany. The advantages to 
be gained by Church and nation from the diffusion of Scriptural 
knowledge were freely canvassed. The conflicting views of the 
speakers soon became apparent. After some sharp passages, the 
strange priest exclaimed :—‘ Better be without God’s laws than 
the Pope’s.’ The tutor, turning suddenly upon him with a 
look of great dignity and determination, replied :—‘ In the _— 
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of God, I defy the Pope and all his laws. If God spare my 
life, ere many years, I will cause the boy that drives the plough 
to know more of God’s law than either you or the Pope.’* The 
tutor was WILLIAM TYNDALE. 

TYNDALE was born at Hunt’s Court, Gloucestershire, in 1484, 
or perhaps a few years earlier. He was a scion of a Baronial 
family.which took its name from ancestral possessions in Tyne- 
dale, Northumberland. He entered the University of Oxford at 
an early age, and devoted himself to Scriptural and classical 
studies, in which he made rapid progress. About the year 1512, 
he removed to Cambridge, attracted apparently by the celebrity 
of Erasmus, who was then Greek Lecturer in that University. 
At Cambridge Tyndale began his version of the New Testament, 
probably stimulated by Erasmus, whose first edition of the 
Greek was published in 1516, and immediately imported into 
England, where it made a profound sensation, especially among 
the thoughtful youth of the Universities. It would seem, however, 
that long previous to his acquaintance with Erasmus, and before 
he met Frith, who was subsequently such a faithful assistant, 
Tyndale’s mind was turned to the translation of the Scriptures. 
There was recently extant a manuscript containing passages 
from the New Testament in English, with the date 1502, and 
signed with the well-known initials W. T. The translation was 
excellent, and showed an extensive and accurate knowledge of 
Greek. The manuscript has unfortunately perished, and some 
able antiquaries now deny its genuineness. 

When Tyndale removed to Sudbury he prosecuted his work 
with renewed vigour until the occurrence of the incident above 
narrated. Feeling himself no longer safe in the house of Sir 
John Walsh, he went to London, hoping to obtain the —— 
and patronage of Bishop Tunstall, who was an admirer of 
Erasmus, and to whom he was recommended by Sir H. Guildford. 
Protection was refused; but he found a generous friend in 
Humphrey Munmouth, a city merchant, in whose house he 
resided for a year, labouring, as his kind host afterwards testified, 
day and night. Tyndale’s comment on this period of his life is 
worthy of record :—‘ I found not only that there was no room in 
my Lord of London’s palace to translate the New Testament, 
but also that there was no place to do it in all England.’ Mun- 
mouth was imprisoned for his generous act of hospitality ; but 
he soon regained his freedom, and lived to attain one of the 
highest offices in the city. 

In 1523, or the beginning of 1524, Tyndale left England and 





* Foxe, V. p. 117. + Westcott, p. 31. b 
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sought an asylum in Hamburg, where he spent a year, and 
published the first part of the Holy Scriptures ever printed in 
the English language, the Gospels of Matthew and Mark.* 
From Hamburg he went to Cologne, then famous for its printing 
establishments. His translation of the New Testament was now 
complete. It was entirely his own, There is no evidence that 
he was assisted by Luther or any other, or that he had even seen 
the German Reformer, or visited Wittenberg, as affirmed by 
Froude.| It was made from the original Greek, of which 
language he had, during his residence at Oxford and Cambridge, 
acquired a profound knowledge. At Cologne the work was 
immediately put to the press, in the printing establishment of 
P. Quentel. Three thousand copies were to be issued in a 
quarto form, with notes and marginal glosses. But unfortunately 
two of the printers were addicted to both wine and controversy. 
A wily priest called Cochleus took advantage of their weakness, 
and joined in their revels for the purpose of worming out of 
them the secrets of the printing-house. He encouraged the 
discussion of theology, while he plied them with wine. The 
— were Lutherans, and advocated the circulation of the 

ible in the language of the people. By skilful management 
Cochleus learned from them the startling fact that an English 
New Testament was in the press. He at once communicated 
with the authorities, and after some negociation obtained an 
order to seize Tyndale, Roye his assistant, and all their books 
and manuscripts. They were, however, apprised of their danger 
in time, and hastily collecting their precious treasures, they 
entered a boat, and escaped up the Rhine to Worms. In that 
city Tyndale was safe. Luther had been there before him; 
and Protestantism had planted on its battlements the banner of 
freedom. Cochleus had meantime written to England, inform- 
ing the King, Cardinal Wolsey, and the Bishop of Rochester, 
that the New Testament was being printed. He minutely 
described the form and character of the book, so as to facilitate 
its seizure at the seaports. A few shects of the quarto edition 
had been struck off at Cologne. But Tyndale now, being in- 
formed of what Cochleus had done, thought it best to delay the 
issue of this quarto edition, and to publish another which might 
more easily escape notice. The first complete copy of the New 








* They appear to have been printed separately. See Anderson’s ‘ Annals,’ i. 
51, 153. 

+ Mr. Froude says ‘Tyndal saw Luther, and under his immediate directiou 
translated the Gospels and Epistles while at Wittenberg. Thence he returned to 
Antwerp,’ &c. These statements are not borne out by any sufficient evidence, and 
they are opposed to Tyndale’s own express declaration.—Tyndale’s ‘ Works,” ed. 
Walter, i. p. xxvi, ; iii, 147. 
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Testament in English was, therefore, printed at Worms, and not 
at Antwerp, as stated by Mr. Froude and Mr. Smiles.* It appeared 
in 1525, in octavo, without note or comment, and was executed 
in the press of Schéffer, son of the Associate of Faust and 
Guttenberg, the inventors of printing. The title-page did not 
give the name of either translator or printer, and with the 
exception of a brief epistle ‘To the Reder’ at the end, the 
book contained nothing but the sacred text. Three thousand 
copies of it were printed ; and these were immediately followed 
by an — number of the quarto edition, with marginal glosses 
and a Preface. They were all sent to the coast and shipped 
to England; but the news had gone before. The Romish 
hierarchy condemned the book, and all in whose possession 
it should be found. Not content with this, active emissaries 
were sent by Cardinal Wolsey to various towns on the coasts of 
England and Holland, to search out and buy up copies. These 
were collected and burned in the presence of the Cardinal and 
his clergy, before the gate of St. Paul’s Cathedral, on Sunday, 
February 11, 1526.f So successful was the work of destruction 
that, at the present time, of the quarto edition only a fragment 
is known to exist. It is in the Grenville Collection of the 
British Museum. Of the octavo edition there are but two copies 
known, both imperfect; one in the Baptist College, Bristol, 
complete with the exception of the title-page; the other in 
the Library of St. Paul’s, poet The former was reprinted in 
1836, with a valuable Memoir of Tyndale, by G. Offor. It is a 
literal copy of the original, and has fac-similes of the wood-cuts 
and ornaments, The epistle ‘Tothe Reder’ is appended, and is 
very interesting. After speaking of the difficulty of the work, and 
of the rudeness of a first attempt at translation, Tyndale says :— 
‘Count it as a thynge not havynge his full shape, but as it were 
borne afore hys tyme, even as a thyng begunne rather than 
fynnesshed,’ Between 1525 and 1530 six editions of Tyndale’s 
New Testament were printed, three of them at Antwerp being 
surreptitious, and containing many errors. It is probable that 
the six editions included not less than 18,000 copies; yet the 
demand was so great that they were all readily sold. The 
English hierarchy were furious, They used all the means in 
their power, by seizure and purchase, to obtain possession of 
the books, Tunstall, Bishop of London, when on his way to 
Cambray in 1529, passed through Antwerp. There he arranged 











* Froude, ‘Hist. of England,’ ii. 31; Smiles, ‘The Huguenots,’ p. 15. The 
evidence for the facts stated above may be seen in Tyndale’s ‘ Works, i. pp. xxvi.- 
xxx. Anderson’s ‘ Annals,’ i. 45 seq. 

+ Anderson’s ‘ Annals,’ i. p. 106; Foxe. 
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with a London merchant, called Packington, to buy up Tyndale’s 
Testaments, at whatever cost, that he might burn them at Paul’s 
Cross, This was done. But Packington was obliged to pay 
large prices and ready money. ‘Tyndale, before harassed with 
debt, contracted in a noble enterprise, now found himself in 
possession of a little fortune. He paid his debts, revised his 
translation, and in due time issued a far larger and more accurate 
edition.* 

Having completed the New Testament, Tyndale began to 
translate the Old. The Book of Genesis was ‘emprented at 
Marlborow, in the land of Hesse, by me, Hans Luft,’ on 17th 
January, 1530.¢ It was soon followed by Deuteronomy, Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers, each published separately, and having 
a distinct Prologue. * Genesis and Numbers are in black letter ; the 
others in Roman letter.t In the following year the whole Pentateuch 
was published with a general preface. This was the first portion 
of the Old Testament translated into English out of the Originat 
Hebrew. Tyndale appears to have been its sole author, for 
though he may have met both Frith and Coverdale at Hamburg, 
while engaged in his work, there is no evidence of their having 
given him any assistance. Besides, in the assembly convened at 
London by Bishop Warham on May 24th, 1530, the versions 
both of the Old Testament and the New there condemned, are 
distinctly said to be Tyndale’s.§ After an interval of three 
years, Tyndale printed a version of the Book of Jonah, made 
from the Hebrew, which was reprinted in fac simile in 1863 by 
Mr. Fry. 

The fierce hostility of the King and clergy of England, and 
the public burning of so many of Tyndale’s books in May, 1530, 
appear to have checked the sale of the Scriptures. No new 
edition was published between the years 1530 and 1534, But 
Tyndale was not idle. His whole time and energies were 
devoted to the revision of the New Testament, and to the trans- 
lation of the remaining books of the Old. In August, 1534, 
an edition of his New Testament was published in Holland, 
edited by George Joye, a native of Bedfordshire, educated at 
Cambridge, who. made serious changes in the text, and intro- 
duced errors and corruptions from the Latin.) Joye’s edition 
gave great dissatisfaction to Tyndale. But in November of 








* Anderson’s ‘ Annals,’ i. p. 214. 

+ ‘Bibliothec, Grenvil.,’ ii. ; Tyndale’s ‘Works,’ ed. Watton, i. p. xl. 

+ One perfect copy is in the Grenville library, and there are besides several 
fragments, one being in the Bodleian, 

§ Collier, iv. 140 ; Anderson, i. 257. 

|| The book is now very rare. A perfect copy is in the Grenville collection, 
British Museum, 
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the same year he issued a new and revised edition of his own, 
with short marginal notes and Prologues to the several books, 
chiefly compiled from those of Luther.* It is. the first edition 
containing the name of the translator, In the preface he 
says, ‘Here thou hast the New Testament or Covenant made 
wyth us of God in Christes bloude. Which I have looked 
over agayne (now at the last) with all dylygence, and compared 
it unto the Greke, and have weded oute of it many fautes, which. 
lacke of helpe at the begynninge and oversyght did soue therein.’ 
Every chapter bears testimony to Tyndale’s industry, and con- 
scientious desire to produce a perfect translation. He not only 
re-examined the Greek text with critical minuteness, but he 
manifestly consulted the German of Luther, and Latin of 
Erasmus, on all doubtful passages, He also improved the style 
of the English, making it in many places more vigorous and 
idiomatical. His marginal notes are brief, but terse and 
thoughtful; never failing to elucidate the word or phrase com- 
mented on. In addition to the New Testament, this volume 
contained a translation of the Epistles from the Old Testament 
and Apocrypha, read in the Church on certain days, ‘after the 
use of Salisbury. These embrace a few verses from each of 
fourteen canonical, and three Apocryphal books; they were 
evidently translated from the Hebrew and Greek originals, and 
are characterised by all the vigour and critical acumen of 
Tyndale. A copy of this edition, printed on vellum, and 
piancidly illuminated and bound, was presented by Tyndale to 

nne Boleyn, as a testimony of his gratitude for the protection 
she afforded one of his persecuted friends.t 

In November, 1534, Tyndale’s revised New Testament was 
printed at Antwerp; and in the same month he was basely 
betrayed by a man named Phillips, who had been specially 
sent to Antwerp for that purpose by the King of England and 
his Popish council, Tyndale was dragged away to the castle 
of Vilvoord, near Brussels, where he remained a prisoner for 
two years. He appears to have employed the whole of that 
time in the work of translation and revision. In 1535, a 
new edition of his Testament, the last revised by himself, was 
published at Antwerp. It was without ‘note or comment, but 
the text exhibits many important changes and emendations. 
‘Sometimes the changes are made to secure a closer accordance 








_ * It was printed at Antwerp, by ‘Marten Emperowr,’ in 12mo., with the follow- 
ing title—* The newe Testament dylygently corrected and compared with the 
Greke by Willyam Tindale,’ 

‘ + It is now in the library of the British Museum, and bears the simple legend 
Anna Regina Angliz. It is the edition of 1534, which is printed with such care 
and neatness in ter’s ‘English Hexapla.’ 
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with the Greek, sometimes to gain a more vigorous or a more 
idiomatic rendering ; sometimes to preserve a just uniformity ; 
sometimes to introduce a new interpretation, The very minute- 
ness of the changes is a singular testimony to the diligence with 
which Tyndale still laboured at his appointed work. Nothing 
seemed trifling to him, we may believe, if only he could better 
seize or convey to others the meaning of one fragment of Scrip- 
ture.* Tyndale’s work was finished, and his noble life was 
now drawing to a close. On the sixth day of October, 1536, 
he was executed in the town of Vilvoord. His last words were 
worthy of the cause for which he lived, and for which he died. 
Standing beside the stake, he lifted up his hands and prayed— 
‘Lord Jesus, open the eyes of the King of England!’ 

Tyndale’s translation, so far as it goes, is the basis of our 
English Bible. ‘In it,’ says Westcott, ‘the general character 
and mould of our whole version was definitely fixed. The 
labours of the next seventy-five years were devoted to improving 
it in detail.’ Any one can now see this for himself by a glance 
at the ‘ English Hexapla.’ Tyndale’s sole object manifestly was 
to place the English reader in direct contact with the sacred 
writers. He had no party purpose to serve, for he belonged to 
no party. He was a student of God’s Word, and not of the 
schools of human philosphy or ecclesiastical theology. He used 
all means of gaining a profound knowledge of Greek and 
Hebrew, that he might be able to go to the fountain head of 
Revelation. He studied Greek at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
Hebrew under the Jewish Rabbins of Germany ; and he studied 
with such success, that his scholarship was lauded even by his 
bitterest enemies. Spalatin thus wrote of him in 1526: ‘Six 
thousand copies of the English Testament have been printed at 
Worms. It was translated by an Englishman, who was so com- 

lete a master of seven languages, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 

talian, Spanish, English, French, that you would fancy that 
whichsoever one he spoke in was his mother tongue.’t He was 
entirely free from prejudice. He cast aside all the ecclesiastical 
and theological glosses and dogmas that had, during later ages, 
become incrusted upon the words of Scripture. He employed 
a vigorous and graceful Saxon style and idiom. He adopted the 
language of the English people—that noble language which 
Shakspeare has placed on a level with the choicest Jiterature of 
Greece and Rome, Throughout his whole translations there is 
the stamp of truthfulness. No word is selected to please the 
ear of royalty, to advance the cause of party, or to favour @ 








* Westcott, ‘ History of English Bible,’ p. 190. + Ibid., p. 42. 
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particular dogma. With perfect sincerity and truth, Tyndale 
was able to say, ‘I call God to witness that I never altered one 
syllable of God’s Word against my conscience.’ 

Before his imprisonment, Tyndale had formed a close friend- 
ship and alliance with a man of kindred spirit—John Rogers, 
the Reformer and martyr. Rogers was educated at Cambridge, 
where he was distinguished for classical scholarship. Having 
taken orders, he was appointed chaplain to the company of Eng- 
lish merchants at Antwerp. There he met Tyndale, was con- 
vinced of the errors of Rome, and became an ardent student of 
Scripture. He appears to have assisted Tyndale in the work 
of revising his translation for the press, and in the preparation 
of the Old Testament. The version of the Pentateuch was, as 
has been shown, published in 1530; that of Jonah appeared 
three years later; and we have evidence that Tyndale, before his 
death, had completed a translation from the Hebrew as far as. 
the end of the Second Book of Chronicles. After his death,. 
Rogers determined to prosecute the noble work, and publish 
a complete English Bible. His name, however, had been 
associated with Tyndale’s, and would therefore naturally be 
displeasing to that section of the English people who had 
persecuted Tyndale; he consequently published under the 
feigned name of Thomas Matthew. This fact, affirmed by Foxe, 
has been questioned ; and it may be that Thomas Matthew was 
a real person, an assistant of Rogers. Be this as it may, the 
English Bible was put to press. It was made up of Tyndale’s 
published Pentateuch and New ‘Testament, Tyndale’s new 
translation of Joshua to 2 Chronicles, and Coverdale’s version of 
the remaining books of the Old Testament. It does not appear 
that Rogers attempted more than a cursory revision of the 
translations already in his hands. He adopted Tyndale’s latest 
corrected edition of the New Testament, published in 1535. 
His object was, as stated by Westcott, ‘to present the earlier 
texts in a combined form, which might furnish the common basis 
of later revisions.* When the printing had advanced as far as 
Isaiah funds failed. Application was then made to Richard 
Grafton and Edward Whitchurch, merchants in London, after- 
wards celebrated as printers. They supplied the necessary 
money, and the book was completed. Through Grafton’s 
influence with Cranmer and Crumwell, the King’s licence was 
obtained ; and in 1537, not quite a year after Tyndale’s martyr- 
dom, a complete English version of the Bible was freely dis- 





* Westcott, p. 231. 
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tributed in this country by Royal authority. Tyndale’s last 
prayer was answered. 

The title of this volume, which may be regarded as the basis 
of our Authorized Version, is as follows:—‘The Byble, which is 
all the Holy Scripture. In whych are contayned the Olde and Newe 
Testament truely and purely translated into Englysh. By Thomas 
Matthew. 1537. Set forth with the Kinges most gracyous 
licece.’ It is a large folio, in German type, and was printed 
probably either at Marburg or Hamburg. At the beginning 
of Isaiah, where Grafton and Whitchurch took it up, there is a 
new title, ‘ The Prophetes in Englishe ;’ and on the next page 
is a large wood-cut, with the initials R. G. at the top, and 
E. W. at the bottom, indicating the sources from which the 
funds came for the printing. The Dedication to King Henry 
and Queen Jane is subscribed with the initials T. M.; but a 
Preface, entitled ‘An Exhortation to the Study of the Holy 
Scripture, gathered out of the Bible,’ is subscribed J. R.; and 
at the end of the Old Testament, in very large characters, are 
the well-known initials, W. T. 

Two years previous to the publication of Matthew’s Bible, 
and one year before Tyndale’s martyrdom, an English version, 
bearing the name of Mites CovERDALE, was printed at Zurich, 
and distributed in this country. It was the first complete 
English Bible ever printed. But the translation was not 
original, Coverdale was not qualified for such a task; his 
knowledge of Hebrew appears to have been limited. He states, 
with great simplicity and commendable honesty in his Dedica- 
tion to the King: ‘I have faithfully translated this out of five 
sundry interpreters. These were probably—1l. The German of 
Luther; 2. The Swiss-German of Leo Juda, published at 
Zurich, 1525-29; 3. The Latin of Sanctes Pagninus; 4. The 
Vulgate; 5. The English Pentateuch, Book of Tenah, and New 
Testament of Tyndale. One characteristic of Coverdale’s, as 
compared with Tyndale’s translation is, that it manifests a 
strong sympathy for ecclesiastical terms, which it embodies 
freely from the Vulgate, such as ‘ penance,’ ‘ priest,’ ‘church,’ 
‘confess,’ &c. Another characteristic is, that smoothness and 
thythm of language are studied more than exact literality in 
rendering. Some of his phrases, however, are very happy. Cover- 
dale followed Tyndale’s version closely in the Pentateuch and 
New Testament, and any changes he introduced are taken either 
from the German or Vulgate. In his version of the prophetical 
books, as he had no English guide, he translated almost ver- 
batim from the Swiss-German Bible. The title of the book 
states 
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states the plain truth; it is as follows:—‘ Biblia, The Bible, 
that is, the Holy Scripture of the Olde and New Testament 
faithfully and truly translated out of the Douche and Latyn in 
to Englishe,’ 1535. It has been stated already that in Matthew’s 
Bible, the Old Testament books from Ezra to Malachi were 
taken wholly from Coverdale, and in this way Coverdale’s 
version contributed in some degree to the formation of the text 
of our present English Bible. In it, too, various renderings of 
difficult words and phrases are placed on the margin, and here we 
see the origin of that system of marginal readings or glosses, 
which has been so judiciously followed in the Authorized 
Version, 

Coverdale’s Bible was freely admitted into England. It was 
dedicated to Henry VIII., and it was unquestionably sanctioned 
and patronized by Crumwell and Cranmer, who became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1533; but it does not appear to have 
received any formal royal licence. At a meeting of Convoca- 
tion of the province of Canterbury, held December 19th, 1534, 
it was agreed to request the King to decree that a translation of 
the Scriptures into English should be made.* Intelligence of this 
was conveyed to Coverdale, and probably encouragement and 
‘aid were given him by Cranmer to prosecute the work of trans- 
lation. After the Bible appeared and began to be circulated in 
England, it was thought prudent to print a new title-page and 
prologue, to render it more acceptable to the people. The new 
‘title-page was not so honest as the original one, for it made no 
mention of the sources of the version, and merely said ‘faithfully 
translated into English.’ In 1536 an injunction was issued by 
Crumwell to the effect— That every parson, or proprietary of any 
parish church within this realm, shall on this side of the feast 
of St. Peter ad vincula (Aug. 1) next coming, provide a book 
of the whole Bible in Latin, and also in English, and lay the same 
in the quire for every man that will to look and read therein.’ ¢ 
Coverdale’s was the only English Bible then extant, and conse- 
quently it may be regarded as the first authorized version. In 
1536 a new and revised edition was issued, ‘ Imprynted in South- 
warke for James Nycolson, and was the first English Bible 
printed in England ; at the foot of the title-page are these im- 
tua words,—‘ Set forth with the King’s most gracious licence.’ 

ough this was the first Bible printed in England, it was not 
the first sacred volume, Tyndale’s New Testament was printed 
in London by Berthelet in 1536.t 








* Strype’s ‘Memorials of Cranmer,’ i. 35. 
+ Foxe, v. p. 167; Anderson, i. 509. 
t A copy of this rare edition is in the Bodleian. Anderson, i. 549, 
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The authorities in England were not satisfied with either 
Coverdale’s or Tyndale’s version, both of which were in circu- 
lation in 1537; consequently Crumwell and others resolved to 
have a new English translation prepared. Considerable obscu- 
rity exists both as to the way in which it was prepared, and 
the parties who originally planned, and aided in carrying out 
the work. Some say Rogers bore a leading part in it. It 
seems, however, that Coverdale was selected as editor, and 
Grafton as printer ; and that it was commenced at the close of 
1537 or early in 1538. Matthew’s Bible was adopted as the 
basis ; but the whole text was carefully, though, as will be shown,. 
not very judiciously, revised and compared with the Hebrew 
and Greek, Coverdale states in letters to Crumwell how the 
work of revision was conducted :—‘ We follow,’ he says, ‘not 
only a standing text of the Hebrews, with the interpretation of 
the Chaldee and the Greek; but we set also in a private table: 
the diversity of readings of all texts, with such annotations im 
another table as shall doubtless delucidate (sic) and clear the- 
same.’ Coverdale may at this time have had some knowledge: 
of Oriental languages, or he may have had learned assistants ; 
but even without a knowledge of Hebrew, he might have effec- 
tively carried out his plan, for he had in his hands the ‘ Complu- 
tensian Polyglott,’ which contains a Latin translation of the 
Chaldee Paraphrase, and he had also the very accurate and literal 
version of the Old Testament by Sebastian Miinster, which was 
published at Basle in 1534-5. The corrections made in Tyn- 
dale’s Pentateuch and historical books are chiefly after Miinster ; 
but some are from the Vulgate. Inthe New Testament Tyndale’s 
version is considerably modified, so as to bring it into closer 
conformity to the Vulgate version. ‘An analysis of the varia- 
tions in the First Epistle of St. John may furnish a type of its 
general character. As nearly as I can reckon there are seventy- 
one differences between Tyndale’s text (1534) and that of the 
Great Bible ; of these forty-three come directly from Coverdale’s 
earlier revision (and in a great measure indirectly from the 
Latin): seventeen from the Vulgate, where Coverdale before had 
not followed it; the remaining eleven variations are from other 
sources.” * A large number of words and short phrases, like 
glosses, have been introduced into the text, especially in the New 
Testament, from the Vulgate, which have no equivalents in the 
origina!.t Some erroneous renderings also were adopted from the 











* Westcott, p. 257. 

+ Among the most remarkable is 1 Tim. iv. 13, where the following words are 
interpolated ‘by the auctoryte of presthode ;’ other examples may be seen in 1 Johni. 
4; 11.23; iii. 1; v.9; Matt. xxvi. 53; xxvii.8; Luke xxiv. 36; Acts xv. 34, 
41; Rom. i. 32; James v. 3; 2 Peter i. 10; ii. 4, &c. 
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same source, one of which may be mentioned, as it is unfortunately 
retained in our Authorized Version. It isin St. John x. 16, which 
Tyndale translates thus—‘ And other shepe I have which are not of 
this folde. Them also must I bringe, that they maye heare my 
voyce, and that ther maye be one floche and one shepeherde.’ Inthe 
new Bible this was rendered, ‘ And other shepe I have, which are 
not of this fold. Them also must I bring, and they shall heare 
my voyce, and ther shall be one folde and one shepeherde.’ The 
force of the passage is here lost by confounding the Greek 
words avA7, ‘a fold,’ and zoiuyn, ‘a flock ;’ both are rendered 
‘fold,’ though Tyndale was right in his translation. The 
reviser followed the Vulgate, which has ovile in both places, 

The Book of Psalms appears to have been revised with more 
care and success than any other part of the Bible. This did 
not result so much from a stricter adhesion to the Hebrew text, 
as from a careful study of Luther’s version and the German- 
Swiss. Both of these versions are distinguished by a regard to 
the spirit more than to the mere letter and idiom of the original. 
Their language is smooth, flowing, and therefore often para- 
phrastic. So also is the English version; and it is, perhaps, for 
this reason, better adapted for chanting, and for the public 
services of the Church than any version which has hitherto 
appeared. The Psalter, as originally published in this Bible, 
is still retained in the Liturgy of the Established Church. 

The printing of the Bible was begun in Paris by royal licence ; 
but before it was quite completed the licence was withdrawn, 
and the sheets seized and condemned to the flames by the 
Jesuits.* Many were actually burnt ; but a considerable number 
were sold, as Foxe informs us, ‘ to a haberdasher to lap caps in.’ 
These were afterwards rebought by Grafton, and in the end im- 
oobi to England. Before the seizure some copies appear to 

ave been sent to Crumwell through the Bishop of Hereford, 
then Ambassador at Paris; and after much ‘trouble Grafton 
succeeded in bringing over the workmen, presses, type, and 
paper to London, where Tue Great Brsie was published in 
April, 1539.¢ As first issued, there was no Prologue; but 
some copies have been found, which contain a Prologue 
written by Archbishop Cranmer in November, 1539. The 
explanation of this seems to be that the copies printed and 
completed in London, in April, were issued at once, before the 





* This occurred on the 17th of December, 1538. 

+ Its title is as follows:—* The Byble in Englyshe, that is to saye the content of 
all the holy Scripture, both of y* olde and newe testument, truly translated after the 
veryte of the Hebreue and Greke textes, by y* dylygent studye of dyverse excellent 
Learned men, expert in the forsayde tonges.’ 
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Prologue was written ; but afterwards, on the recovery of the 
sheets saved from the flames in Paris, they also were completed 
in London, a Prologue was prepared for them by the Archbishop, 
and then they were published and circulated. The Prologue is 
important, as containing some historical references to the early 
circulation of the English Bible, a defence of the policy of 
printing and distributing the Scriptures in the language of the 
people, and a strong recommendation to every man to read for 
himself at home ; ‘ for,’ says Cranmer, ‘ the Holy Spirit hath so- 
ordered and attempered the Scriptures, that in them as well pub- 
licans, fishers, and shepherds may find their edification, as great: 
doctors their erudition.’ A second edition, printed in London, 
appeared in April, 1540, and on its title-page mention is made 
of Cranmer’s Prologue ; a third edition was published in July, 
and a fourth in November of the same year.* 

The demand for the Bible among the English people at this. 
period was so great that it was found almost impossible to supply 
it. Edition after edition issued from the press. The following 
facts will give some idea of the extent to which the Scriptures 
were circulated. In 1534, five editions of the English New 
Testament were printed at Antwerp, and one of the Pentateuch 
at Marburg. In 1535, there were four editions of the New 
Testament, and one of the whole Bible. In 1536, ten editions 
of the New Testament and one of the whole Bible. In 1537, 
two editions of the Bible. In 1538, seven editions of the New 
Testament. In 1539, four of the New Testament, and four of 
the Bible. In 1540, four of the Bible, and three of the New 
Testament. In most of the editions the copies were large and 
expensive, and yet they were bought up and read with extraor- 
dinary avidity. From the time of the printing of Tyndale’s 
New Testament in 1525 till 1542, no less than thirty-nine editions 
of the New Testament and fourteen of the whole Bible were 
issued, The effect of the circulation of the Scriptures was won- 
derful. People of every age, rank, and class seemed animated 
by an irrepressible desire to read or hear the Word of God. 
Those who had the means bought it; those who were able and 
willing to read in public had crowds of eager listeners always 
round them. Boys and old men, girls and matrons, flocked to 
the churches, where ponderous Bibles, chained to the massive 

illars, lay open upon stands for the use of the public. Bishop 

nner, afterwards one of the most active of Queen Mary’s per- 
secuting agents, set up six large Bibles in St. Paul’s. A still 





* This Bible is sometimes called Cranmer’s, either because he wrote the Pro- 
logue, or because he was one of the originators of the scheme; it is also called, 
from its size, The Great Bible. 
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more remarkable example of prelatical inconsistency occurred in 
the same year. Bishop Tunstall, who had been one of the prime 
movers in the bonfire of Tyndale’s Testaments at St. Paul’s 
Cross, was ordered by the King, in 1540, to prepare a new 
edition of the very book he had helped to burn. He did so. It 
was completed in November, and has on the title-page these 
words :—‘ The Byble in Englishe . . . to be frequented and 
used in every Church in this sayd realme . . . Oversene and 

rused by the Rt. Rev. fathers in God Cuthbert (Tunstall) 
hse of Duresme,’ &c. 

In 1542, however, a change took place. The papal party had’ . 
for a time been gaining influence in the country, and their rule 
now became paramount. Tyndale’s Bible was proscribed ; and 
no person, unless of noble or gentle birth, was permitted to read 
the Scriptures under pain of imprisonment. On the death of 
Henry VIII., in 1547, the reforming party again rose to power. 
His successor, Edward, inaugurated a new era in the history of 
our country, He ordered the Bible to be carried before him at 
his coronation, uttering as he did so these remarkable words :— 
‘That book is the sword of the Spirit, and to be preferred before 
these swords. Without that sword we are nothing, we can do 
nothing, we have no power ; from that we are what we are this 
day.’ During his short reign of six years, no less than —— 
editions of the New Testament and fifteen of the entire Bible 
were published. It is interesting to observe how the sterling 
=— of Tyndale’s version now recommended it to the 

nglish people. It was far more popular than any of the others, 
as proved by the fact, that of the thirty-five editions of the New 
Testament printed, twenty-five were Tyndale’s. 

Mary ascended the throne in 1553, and reigned five years. 
During that period neither Bible nor Testament was printed in 
England. Rogers, Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, and others, who 
had so largely assisted in giving the Scriptures to the English 
people in their own tongue, were burnt at the stake ; and some of 
the noblest of England’s worthies were driven from their native 
country, and forced to seek an asylum in Geneva. In that city, 
where the profound Biblical scholarship, impassioned eloquence, 
and extraordinary sagacity of John Calvin had effected a refor- 
mation in both Church and State, the minds of the English exiles 
were turned to the necessity of an improved translation of the 
Sacred Scriptures. None of those hitherto published satisfied 
critical scholars, The ‘Great Bible’ was even less satisfactory 
than that of Tyndale, and the interpolations introduced into it 
from the Vulgate tended in many cases seriously to mislead the 
inquirer after truth. It was therefore resolved to prepare and issue 
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a new translation. Geneva was at that period a place singularly 
adapted for the successful accomplishment of such a work, It 
was the centre of Biblical learning. Calvin and Beza, with 
others, were engaged in a critical revision of Olivetan’s French 
version ; a revised Italian version was also in preparation under 
the editorial care of Gallars and Beza. Robert Stephen, who 
had already distinguished himself in Paris both as a profound 
scholar and careful editor, was then an exile in Geneva, where, 
in 1551, he published his famous Greek Testament side by side 
with the Vulgate and the Latin of Erasmus, Before leaving 
Paris he had printed two editions of the Hebrew Bible, to one 
of which was attached the Commentary of Kimchi on the Minor 
Prophets. Other — aids were accessible to the Genevan 
exiles. Leo Juda’s Latin version of the Old Testament was 
completed by Bibliander and Pellican, and printed at Zurich in 
1543; a revised edition of Erasmus’ translation of the New 
Testament was added to it in 1544, Beza’s Latin version of the 
New Testament was printed in 1556, and excelled all its prede- 
cessors. Castalio’s Latin version was published at Basle in 
1551, and his French version four years later. It was, therefore, 
under the most favourable circumstances the revision of the 
English Bible was undertaken at Geneva. 

The New Testament was first revised, apparently under the 
sole charge of William Whittingham, Calvin’s brother-in-law. 
Whittingham was a scion of a noble English family, and was 
born at Holmeside Hall, near Durham, in 1524. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and travelled extensively on the Continent, 
visiting many of the great seats of learning. On the accession 
of Queen Mary he fled to Frankfort, and soon afterwards took up 
his residence in Geneva. He was an accurate scholar; he had a 
sound judgment and a keen perception of the style and phrase- 
ology best adapted to set forth the meaning of the sacred text. 
In his preface he tells us that the English text ‘was diligently 
revised by the most approved Greek exemplars and conference 
of translations in other tongues.’ This sentence accurately 
describes the character of his work. It was not a new translation. 
Tyndale’s version was his basis. Stephen’s recently-published 
Greek Testament was the original text used, and none equal to 
it had yet appeared. The Latin translation of Beza was the 
chief source, or at least suggester, of his emendations, He 
exercised an independent judgment on each word and passage, 
though in the first instance his attention appears to have been 
called to defects by the readings of Beza or Castalio. Indeed, in 
a few cases, Beza’s rendering was followed in preference to that 
of Tyndale, though the latter was right; thus, in Luke ii. 22, 
Tyndale 
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Tyndale reads ‘ their,’ the Genevan ‘ her’ ; in Gal. iv. 17, Tyndale 
reads ‘you,’ the Genevan ‘us,’ Still Whittingham’s revision 
was thorough, and on the whole judicious. He kept very closely 
to the Greek, and yet expressed the sense, for the most part, in 
terse and idiomatic English. The New Testament was published 
on the 10th of June, 1557, in duodecimo, with a prologue by 
John Calvin; and the expense was defrayed mainly by John 
Bodley, the father of the founder of the Bodleian Library. It 
was the first Testament in which the text was divided into 
separated verses, The verses, which had originated with Robert 
Stephen a few years previously, had only been marked on the 
margin of his Greek Testament of 1551. Another important 
innovation may be noted ; words which had no equivalents in the 
original, but which were added to complete the sense, were 
printed in italics, Brief explanatory notes were placed upon the 
margin, and contributed much to make the work popular among 
the masses of the English people. Regarding the notes, the 
writer says he ‘omitted nothing unexpounded whereby he that is 
anything exercised in the Scriptures of God might justly com- 
plain of hardness.’ The notes have in many cases a strong 
doctrinal bias. . 

The revision of the Old Testament was commenced im- 
mediately on the publication of the New, and went on without 
intermission for two years. The names of the revisers are not 
all known ; but it is certain that, in addition to Whittingham, 
Anthony Gilby and Thomas Sampson wrought at it, and were 
7 aided among others by Miles Coverdale and John 

nox. The ‘Great Bible’ was adopted as the basis; but its 
text was revised with very great care, and brought into closer 
correspondence with the Hebrew. The revisers were manifestly 
men of competent scholarship and profound Biblical knowledge. 
They took full advantage of all external assistance. The Latin 
versions of Leo Juda, Sebastian Miinster, and Sanctes Pagninus, 
and the French translation of Olivetan as revised by Calvin, 
were constantly consulted, and many important emendations 
made from them. In those books originally translated by 
Tyndale (Genesis—2 Chron.) the text is not much changed ; 
but in the poetical and prophetical books the changes are so 
numerous that it may almost be considered a new translation. It 
is much more literal, and at the same time more forcible, than 
its predecessors, The New Testament was again revised, evi- 
dently by a new hand, and the changes introduced, chiefly from 

za, are not improvements. The whole was completed and 
published in one volume, quarto, in 1560, with the following 
title, which fairly describes it:—‘ The Bible: that is, the Holy 
Scriptures, 
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Scriptures, conteyned in the Olde and Newe Testament. Translated 
according to the Ebrue and Greke, and conferred with the best 
translations in divers languages, with moste profitable annotations 
on all the harde places, and other thinges of great importance, as 
may appeare in the Epistle to the Reader, At Geneva. Printed 
by Rouland Hall. M.p.u.x.’ Queen Mary died in 1558, and 
Elizabeth succeeded to the throne of England. To her this 
Bible was dedicated.* 

The Genevan Bible was far superior to any that preceded it. 
It is confessedly the best in the English language, with the 
exception of the Authorized Version. Its authors say, in their 
preface :—‘ We may with good conscience protest that we have 
in every point and word, according to the measure of that know- 
ledge which it pleased Almighty God to give us, faithfully 
rendered the text, and in all hard places most sincerely ex- 
pounded the same. For God is our witness that we have by all 
means endeavoured to set forth the purity of the Word and 
right sense of the Holy Ghost for the edifying of the brethren in 
faith and charity.’ The Genevan Bible, though never formally 
sanctioned for public use in the churches, soon took the place in 
public estimation hitherto held by Tyndale’s, and long continued 
to be emphatically the Bible of the English people. In this 
respect it well nigh supplanted all others, and retained its place 
for eighty years, during which time it passed through about one 
hundred and fifty editions. The place of its origin, the manner 
in which it rendered ecclesiastical terms, and the tenor of its 
annotations, endeared it to the hearts of the Puritans of Eng- 
land and the Presbyterians of Scotland. It may be added that it 
was the first English Bible printed in Roman type, all previous 
to it having been in ‘black-letter.’ It was also the first which 
had its text divided into verses. 

Soon after the accession of Elizabeth the heads of the English 
Church, under the leadership of Archbishop Parker, began to 
consider the propriety of preparing a version of the Bible which 
might be authorized by the rulers of Church and fState, and 
acceptable to all sects and classes in the nation. None of those 
yet published had attained that desired end; and it began to be 
felt that even the best of them did not fully represent the 
advances already made in Biblical literature. Parker resolved 
at length to divide the Bible into a number of sections, and to 
portion them out for translation or revision among a select few, 





* The expense of publication was principally borne by John Bodley, or, as the 
name is sometimes written, Bodeleigh, who obtained from the Queen a patent 
giving him sole authority to print this Bible for a period of seven years. The 
patent is dated 3 Jan. 1560-61. Anderson ii, 324, 
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whose position in the Church, and established character for 
scholarship, might tend to give their production weight with the 
public. Each man, on completing his section, was to send it 
back to the Archbishop for final revision and approval. So far 
as can now be ascertained, fifteen men were engaged in the 
work, of whom eight were prelates, namely, Alley, Davies, 
Sandys, Horn, Grindel, Parkhurst, Cox, and Guest. From the 
fact that the majority of the revisers were Bishops the version 
was called ‘The Bishops’ Bible.’ The revision was begun in 
1564, and the Bible was published in 1568, in a magnificent 
folio volume, printed by Richard Jugge, with the simple title, 
Tue Howe Brere. It was, no doubt, an improvement on 
‘The Great Bible,’ for it omitted most of the interpolations from 
the Vulgate, and to some extent amended the text, adopting the 
best renderings of the Genevan, and giving a number of new and 
happy translations from the Greek, in the New Testament. But 
on the whole it was not satisfactory, and it disappointed the 
expectations of the learned. The scholarship of the editors 
appears to have been defective, especially in Hebrew ; and the 
plan followed by Bishop Guest in regard to the Psalter was 
calculated to corrupt, rather than amend, the version. He thus 
explains it in a letter to Parker :—‘I have not altered the trans- 
lation but where it gave occasion to an error. Where in the 
New Testament one piece of a Psalm is reported J translate it in 
the Psalms according to the translation thereof in the New Testa- 
ment !” The pernicious effect of such an uncritical mode of pro- 
cedure may be easily imagined.* A new edition of ‘The Bishops’ 
Bible,’ appeared in 1572, the New Testament portion being 
further revised. Still it did not command the confidence of the 
learned ; it did not satisfy the wants of the Church; and it did 
not gain the affections of the people, who continued to prefer the 
Genevan. ‘The Bishops’ Bible,’ however, deserves the attentive 
consideration of every student, for it formed the basis of our 
Authorized Version, although the latter was prepared on different 
and far sounder principles. 

The Roman Catholic translation of the Scriptures, although it 
had little influence upon the formation of our English Bible, 
demands a brief notice in a historical and critical point of view. 
It was only under strong pressure from without the version 
was undertaken and issued. Some leading Roman Catholic 
divines had charged the various Protestant versions with grievous 
errors and gross misrepresentations of the Divine Word ; they 
felt themselves, therefore, bound to establish their charges by 





* See Westcott, p. 132; Strype’s ‘ Parker,’ i, 416. j 
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producing a translation of their own under the infallible sanction 
and guidance of the Church. The New Testament was first 
undertaken, The translation was made, not from the Greek 
original, but from ‘the Authentic text of the Vulgate.’ Its 
authors were certain English refugees at Rheims, where it was 
published in 1582. Its title is as follows :—‘ The New Testa- 
ment of Jesus Christ, translated faithfully into English out of the 
Authentical Latin, according to the best corrected copies of 
the same, diligently conferred with the Greeke, and other editions 
in divers languages: With . . . Annotations, and other necessarie 
helpes, for the better understanding of the text, and specially 
for the discoverie of the corruptions of divers late translations, 
and for the clearing of controversies in religion, in these daies,’ 
The promoters of the version were Gregory Martin, a graduate 
of Cambridge, and Cardinal Allen, or Alleyn. The latter was 
educated at Oxford, and was a distinguished scholar. He held 
a living in England, but, on the accession of Elizabeth, he 
retired to Louvain, and afterwards to Douay. He was instru- 
mental in founding seminaries at Douay, Rheims, and Rome, 
for the purpose of supplying the Roman Catholics of England 
with trained priests. 

It is enough to say of the Rhemish version that it retains all 
the corruptions, errors, and interpolations of the Vulgate. It 
was not the Latin text of Jerome which the Rhemish trans- 
lators adopted as their standard, though even that, in Jerome’s 
own opinion, was imperfect; but it was a text which, during a 
long course of ages, had gradually become more and more 
corrupt, until the Council of Trent was forced tacitly to 
acknowledge its defects. Yet with a strange disregard alike 
to criticism and history, the translators say that the Latin they 
adopt ‘is not only better than all other Latin translations, but 
than the Greek text itself in those places where they disagree.’ 
The language of the Rhemish version is barbarous, many of its 
words are unintelligible to ordinary readers, and many of 
its renderings grossly erroneous. A few examples will suffice 
to establish these statements: Heb. xi. 21, ‘ And adored the top 
of his rod ;’ Rev. ii. 21, ‘And I gave her time that she might 
do penance ;’ Rey. vi. 11, ‘ And white stoles were given, to every 
ene of them one;’ Phil. ii. 7,‘ And he exinanited himself ;’ 
Gal. v. 4, ‘You are evacuated from Christ;’ Eph. vi. 12, 
‘ Against the rectors of the world of this darkness, against the 
_— of wickedness in the celestials;’ 1 Tim. vi. 20, ‘O 
‘Timothee, keep the depositum ;’ Heb. xiii. 16, 17, ‘and bene- 
ficence and communication do not forget ; for with such hostes 
God is promerited. Obey your Prelates, and be subject to ao ; 
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Rom. viii. 18, ‘ For I think that the passions of this time are not 
condigne to the glorie to come that shall be revealed in us ;’ 
1 Cor. v. 7, ‘ Purge the old leaven, that you may be a new paste, 
as you are azymes. For our Pasche, Christ, is immolated.’ 
What possible meaning could ordinary readers extract from such 
language? It is only too evident that the version was made 
rather to cloak than to reveal the meaning of Scripture. Many 
single terms are so rendered in the text, and so interpreted in 
the notes, as to pervert the plain sense, One great object the 
translators had in view evidently was, to propagate the false and 
pernicious dogmas of Popery, by comments which have been 
well described as ‘a mass of bigotry, sophistry and unfairness.’ * 
In the year 1609 a version of the Old Testament, made from 
the Vulgate, and similar in character to the Rhemish translation 
of the New, was published by the authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church at Douay. An example or two will best show 
in what style the translation was made. Psalm lvii. 10, ‘ Before 
your thorns did understand the old briar; as living so in wrath 
he swalloweth them.’ Isiah ix. 6, ‘ For a little child is born to 
us and a son is given to us, and principality is made upon his 
shoulder.’ Dan, ix. 18, ‘For neither in our justifications do we 
prostrate prayers before thy face, but in thy many commissera- 
tions.’ Even thoughtful Roman Catholic scholars have in some 
cases shown their disapproval of this crude and barbarous trans- 
lation, by quoting from the Authorized Version in preference.{ 
Soon after the accession of James I. to the throne, a conference 
of the leading clergy was held at Hampton Court (in January, 
1604) ‘ for the determining of things pretending to be amiss in 
the Church;” and it was there agreed, on the suggestion 
apparently of Dr. Reynolds, President of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, that a new version of the Bible should be prepared, 
under the supervision of the representatives of Church and 
State. The king, after due inquiry on the part of the prelates 
of the Church, and the heads of the two Universities, was 
advised to nominate fifty-four of the first scholars of the king- 
dom to the work. The list was completed and ratified on June 
30, 1604. The nominations appear to have been made without 
regard to sect or party, and solely on the ground of eminent 
qualifications. The higher Church party had their representa- 








* In proof the student is referred to the notes on the following passages: 
Luke xvii. 14, Heb. xi. 21, Acts xvii. 34, 1 Tim. v. 15, Rom, v. 14, Luke xxii. 31, 
Matt. xii. 32, Acts ix. 39, John xx. £3, John v. 39. 

+ Such as desire to see a full exposure of its erroneous renderings and sophistical 
notes, may consult Fulke’s Defence of the English Translations (London, 1617), and 
Cartwright’s Confutation (London, 1618). 
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tives in L. Andrews, Barlowe, and Ravis; those of more 
moderate views, and semi-Puritan tendency, had theirs in Rey- 
nolds, Chaderton (or Chatterton) and Lively ; while the learned, 
independent of any party were represented by such men as 
Saville, de Saravia and Bedwell. Canon Westcott’s estimate of 
the staff of revisers is just: ‘Of these scholars,’ he says, ‘ many 
(as Andrews, Overall, Saville and Reynolds) have obtained an 
enduring reputation apart from this common work in which they 
were associated. Others, whose names are less familiar, were 
distinguished for omer acquirements requisite for their task, 
Lively, Spalding, King and Byng were successively professors of 
Hebrew at Cambridge, and Harding and Kilbye at Oxford, 
Harmer and Perin were professors of Greek at Oxford, and 
Downes at Cambridge ; Bedwell was the most distinguished 
Arabic scholar of the time. Saravia was an accomplished modern 
linguist. ‘Thompson (Camb.), Chatterton, Smith and Boys were 
equally distinguished for their knowledge of ancient languages,’ * 
The competency of such men for the work assigned to them no 
scholar wil] question, Had the critical apparatus we now possess 
been in their hands, so as to enable them to elaborate a pure 
Hebrew and Greek text, and to apply to its elucidation all the 
resources of grammar and philology, ere they proceeded to revise 
the English, we should have inherited from them a version which 
probably never could have been surpassed. In addition to scholar- 
ship, they had the indispensable qualification of being deeply 
imbued with the spirit of the sacred writers. They were not 
more eminent for learning than for piety. 

Before commencing their labours they received a code of in- 
structions in substance as follows: 1. The Bishops’ Bible to form 
the basis, and to be as little altered as the originals would permit. 
2. The proper names to be retained as near as possible. 3, The 
old ecclesiastical words such as Church (instead of congregation) 
to be kept. 4. When a word had different meanings, that was to 
be kept which best accorded with the use of the Fathers, the 
propriety of the place, and the analogy of faith. 5, The division 
of chapters to remain. 6. No marginal notes to be affixed, 
except for the explanation of Hebrew and Greek words. 8, Every 
man of each company first to translate or revise all given to that 
company ; then the company to meet and decide what should 
stand. 9. Each section thus revised to be sent to each of the 
other companies for examination. 10. Any company, upon 
examination of the section so sent, objecting to words or phrases, 
to note them and send them back with their reasons for objecting. 





* ‘Hist. of English Bible,’ p, 149. 
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If not accepted, the disputed passages to be reserved for a general 
meeting of the leading translators. 11. When any place of 
special obscurity is doubted of, men of known learning, wherever 
found, to be consulted, 12. Bishops and clergy to be informed 
of the proposed work, and all such persons as are noted for learn- 
ing to be — to forward hints or suggestions to the transla- 
tors. 14. The following translations to be used, when they agree 
better with the original than the Bishops’ Bible: 1. Tyndale’s ; 
2. Matthew’s; 3, Coverdale’s ; 4, Whitchurch’s (The Great Bible); 
5. The Genevan. 

Of the fifty-four scholars originally nominated, only forty-seven 
undertook the task. They were divided into six classes, and 
were appointed to sit—two classes at Westminster, two at Oxford, 
and two at Cambridge. The presidents, classes, and arrange- 
ment of books were as follows :— Westminster. 1. Dr. Lancelot 
Andrews, Dean of Westminster, afterwards successively Bishop 
of Chichester, Ely, and Winchester, a profound linguist. To 
this company, ten in number, were assigned the books of 
Genesis to 2 Kings. 2. Dr. William Barlowe, Dean of Chester, 
afterwards Bishop of Rochester and Lincoln. This company 
numbered seven in all, and revised Romans to Jude. Ozford. 
1. Dr. John Harding, Regius Professor of Hebrew, afterwards 
President of Magdalen College. This company consisted of 
seven men, and revised Isaiah to Malachi. 2. Dr. Thomas 
Ravis, Dean of Christ Church, afterwards successively Bishop of 
Gloucester and London, In this company were Dr. Peryn, Pro- 
fessor of Greek, Dr. Harmer, ex-Professor, and five others. To 
it were assigned Matthew to Acts, and the Book of Revelation. 
Cambridge. 1. Edward Lively, Regius Professor of Hebrew. 
He died in 1605. His place was probably taken by Dr. R. 
Spalding, who succeeded him in the Professorship. To this 
company, eight in number, were assigned 1 Chronicles to Eccle- 
siastes. 2. Dr. John Duport, Master of Jesus College, In 
this company was the celebrated scholar John Boys, or Bois, 
and five others: to it was assigned the Apocrypha. 

When the work had begun it was found necessary to add an 
additional rule, to the effect that ‘ three or four of the most ancient 
and grave divines in either of the Universities, not employed in 
translating, be assigned by the Vice-Chancellor, upon conference 
with the rest of the Heads, to be overseers of the translations, as 
well Hebrew as Greek, for the better observation of the fourth 
rule All the arrangements were completed in 1604, and many 
of those nominated appear to have entered immediately upon 
their duties with praiseworthy ardour; but the classes were not 
called together, and the formal work of translation and revision 
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was not commenced till 1607, and it was not completed till 1610, 
In the latter year three copies of the entire Scriptures, revised by 
each class, were sent to London—one from Westminster, one 
from Oxford, and one from Cambridge. Here a committee of six 
delegates, two from each place where the classes met, reviewed, 
revised, and arranged the whole materials. Among them were 
Boys and Downes, whose qualifications for such a task were pre- 
eminent. It appears that six others were added to the delegates, 
doubtless to consult with and assist them; but their names are 
not known. They laboured during nine ” months, meeting in 
Stationers’ Hall, and receiving for their support a small weekly 
pension. The manuscript, revised and completed by them, was 
handed to Dr, Miles Smith, who, aided by Bilson, Bishop of 
Winchester, prepared it for the press, and corrected the proofs, 
Smith wasa profound Oriental scholar, and discharged his duties 
with singular ability. He was commissioned to write the Preface, 
and he has given us in it, after a short history and defence of 
former versions, a very clear and satisfactory account of the mode 
in which the whole work was conducted, and the time and pains 
expended upon it. Unfortunately, while the fulsome dedica- 
tion to King James is retained in our Bibles, this important 
Preface is generally omitted. Though somewhat quaint and 
pedantic, it contains a vast mass of interesting information, and 
throws clear light on some of the peculiarities of our version, 
At length, in 1611, the first edition of Tuz AuTnorizep VER- 
SION was published in one large black-letter folio, ‘imprinted at 
London by Robert Barker,’ 


As the manner in which it was prepared and the materials 


made use of must always be subjects of special interest to the, 


student of Biblical literature and to the general public, a brief 
account of them will now be given. Dr. Smith says in his 
Preface: ‘ Truly we never thought from the beginning that we 
should need to make a new translation, nor yet to make a bad 
one a good one; but to make a good one better, or out of many 
good ones one principal good one, not justly to be excepted 
against—that hath been our endeavour, that our mark,’ The 
translators acknowledged the general faithfulness and substantial 
accuracy of the versions of Tyndale and Coverdale, and of the 
revised editions made by the English Bishops and the Genevan 
exiles. They had in these a solid basis; and their task was to 
examine, collate, and critically revise, so as to bring the version 
into closer and fuller conformity with the originals, With what 
care and labour they accomplished this task Dr. Smith further 
indicates: ‘ Neither did we run over the work with that posting 
haste that the Septuagint did, if that be true which is reported of 
them, 
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them, that they finished it in seventy-two days; neither were we 
barred or hindered from going over it again, having once done 
ieee « None of these things: the work hath not been huddled 
up in seventy-two days, but hath cost the workmen the pains of 
twice seven times seventy-two days,and more. The entire time 
spent upon it was about seven years. Three years, 1604- 
1607, were occupied in preliminary arrangements, and indi- 
vidual investigation on the part of the fifty-four scholars nomi- 
nated, and numerous others whom they consulted. Three years 
more were occupied in the systematic and united work of the six 
classes. Each member of each class translated all the books 
entrusted to the class; then the whole class met, and, after calm 
and thorough revision, adopted a common text; then that text 
was transmitted in succession to each of the other classes for 
revision ; then a text of the whole Bible, approved by the entire 
six classes, was submitted to the final revision of six elected 
delegates, with six consulting assistants, and their approved manu- 
script was placed in the skilful hands of Dr. Smith finally to 
examine and prepare it for the press. A more complete system 
could not have been invented. When we consider the varied 
learning of the translators as linguists, naturalists, antiquarians, 
historians—when we consider the time occupied, and the repeated 
revision of the work by individuals, by classes, and by the united 
body—we cannot wonder that the result was so eminently satis- 
factory. 

The translators did not confine their attention to English, nor 
even to modern versions. ‘ Neither did we think much,’ says Dr, 
Smith, ‘to consult the translators or commentators, Chaldee, ° 
Hebrew, Syrian, Greek, or Latin; no, nor the Spanish, French, 
Italian, or Dutch; neither did we disdain to revise that which 
we had done, and to bring back to the anvil that which we had 
hammered ; but having and using as great helps as were needful, 
and fearing no reproach for slowness, nor coveting praise for 
expedition, we have at length, through the good hand of the Lord 
upon us, brought the work to that pass that you see.’ A close 
and critical examination of the Authorised Version, and a com- 
parison of it with the previous English and other translations, 
show that Dr. Smith’s words are strictly true. Every verse 
appears to have been weighed with scrupulous care, and everything 
tending to make the translation more literal, more plain, more 
terse and forcible, was adopted. The original texts were always 
the final standards of appeal; but in investigating the real sense 
every assistance, from whatever quarter, from versions ancient 
and modern, was made use of; and in expressing that sense in 
vigorous, idiomatic English, words and phrases were freely taken 
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from others. Even the Rhemish version of the New Testament 
supplied a number of expressive words of Latin origin, and a 
few happy renderings. The Genevan was largely drawn upon. 
‘ The chief influence of the Rhemish version,’ Mr. Westcott well 
observes, ‘was upon the vocabulary of the revisers, that of the 
Genevan version on the interpretation.’* In the Old Testament 
the Antwerp Polyglott, published in 1569-72, rendered essential 
service, especially its sixth volume, which contains the very accu- 
rate interlineary Latin translation of the Hebrew text by Arias 
Montanus. The Latin version of the Old Testament and Apo- 
crypha, published a few years later (1579) by Tremellius and 

unius, was also consulted, and furnished some excellent ren- 
derings. For faithfulness and perspicuity this version has never 
been surpassed. The Latin translation of Castalio, begun at 
Geneva in 1542 and finished at Basle in 1550 (published 1551), 
was likewise used, as was that which bears the name of Leo Juda 
(Tiguri, 1543), Dr. Smith mentions the Spanish, French, Italian, 
and German versions as having been consulted. He doubtless 
refers to the Spanish of Cassiodore de Reyna, translated from the 
original and printed at Basle in 1569; to the French of Olivetan, 
revised by Calvin, and afterwards more fully by the College of 
Pastors and Professors at Geneva, and published in 1588; to the 
Italian of Diodati, translated at Geneva, and published in 1607 ; 
and to the German of Luther and the Swiss-German, published 
at Zurich, under the care of Leo Juda, in 1529. In the New 
Testament the admirable Latin version of Beza, first published 
by Robert Stephen at Geneva, in 1556, was used in bringing out 
the nicer shades of meaning, which previous English translators 
had sometimes overlooked. Not only was the sense of the 
originals faithfully studied, but the selection of words and phrases, 
and the structure and rhythm of sentences, best calculated to give 
force and beauty to the version, were watched with the most 
scrupulous care, Every clause, and indeed every word, was 
anxiously weighed, and no point was considered too minute for 
the keen critical eyes of the laborious and conscientious revisers. 
The italics and marginal readings show how anxious they were 
to bring the reader into contact with the very letter of the originals. 
By the italics he could see at a glance any word inserted for 
explanation, and which had no direct representative in the Hebrew 
or Greek.| By the marginal reading he could see where, after 
all research and study, a doubt as to the best rendering still 
remained on the authors’ minds. Of the latter Dr. Smith writes 





* P. 357. 
+ The original edition of 1611 was printed in black letter, and the supplemental 
words, now printed in italics, were in small Roman letter. _ 
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in the Preface: ‘ There be many words in the Scripture, which 
be never found there but once, so that we cannot be holpen by 
conference of places. Again, there be many rare names of certain 
birds, beasts, and precious stones, &c., concerning which the 
Hebrews themselves are so divided among themselves for judg- 
ment, that they may seem to have defined this or that, rather 
because they would say something, rather than because they were 
sure of that which they said. Now, in such a case, doth not a 
margin do well to admonish the reader to seek further, and not 
to conclude or dogmatize on this or that peremptorily ?’ 

The above facts show at what an extraordinary cost of time, 
labour, anxious care, and scholarship, our English Bible has 
been produced. It is the result of a century of toil and study. 
About the year 1511 Tyndale appears to have seriously turned 
his thoughts to the translation of the Scriptures; in the year 
1611 the Authorised Version was published. During the interval 
the work not only occupied the attention of the ripest scholars 
in England, but it was aided, directly or indirectly, by the most 
accomplished Biblical critics in Europe. It is in no respect 
sectarian, It has seized and appropriated all that is best and 
purest, wherever its source. Its histery, when known, cannot 
fail to infuse into the mind a deeper veneration for it, and a 
fuller confidence in its faithfulness. There is a romance in some 
of the incidents of that long history, and a pathos in some of its 
tragic scenes, which fix it indelibly on the memory, and endear 
it to the heart of the Christian. The men who laid the founda- 
tion of our English Bible were thoroughly in earnest. They 
were moved to their work, and sustained in it by a higher than 
human power. Hardships, persecution, even death itself, did 
not shake their firm resolve to give to their country the pure 
Word of God. Tyndale, Rogers, and Cranmer became martyrs 
to that noble resolution: and in a spirit worthy of those holy 
men, the Translators of the Authorised Version introduced the 
finished work to their readers: ‘It remaineth,’ they write, ‘that 
we commend thee to God, and to the Spirit of His grace, which 
is able to build farther than we can ask or think. He re- 
moveth the scales from our eyes, the vail from our hearts, 
opening our wits that we may understand His word, enlarging 
our hearts, yea correcting our affections, that we may love it 
above gold and silver, yea that we may love it to the end. O 
receive not so great things in vain: O despise not so great 
salvation.’ 

The Authorised Version has been examined by the ablest 
scholars and critics. in this and other lands, and all have com- 
bined in bearing testimony to its general faithfulness, and its ex- 
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traordinary force and beauty. ‘The style of our present version,’ 
says Bishop Middleton, ‘is incomparably superior to anything 
which might be expected from the finical and perverted style of 
our age. It is simple, it is harmonious, it is energetic.’ It has 
drawn forth glowing panegyrics even from Roman Catholic 
divines. Geddes thus writes:—‘ The highest eulogiums have 
been pronounced on the translation of James I., both by our 
own writers and by foreigners ; and indeed if accuracy, fidelity, 
and the strictest attention to the letter of the text, be supposed 
to constitute the qualities of an excellent version, this, of all 
versions, must, in general, be accounted the most excellent. 
Every sentence, every word, every syllable, every letter and 
point seems to have been weighed with the nicest exactitude, 
and expressed, either in the text or margin, with the greatest pre- 
cision.’ Still more remarkable is the testimony of one of the most 
distinguished scholars who has left the Church of England for that 
of Rome: ‘ Who will not say that the uncommon beauty and mar- 
vellous English of the Protestant Bible is not one of the great 
strongholds of heresy in this country? It lives in the ear like a 
music that can never be forgotten, like the sound of church bells, 
which the convert hardly knows how he can forego, Its felicities 
seem to be almost things instead of words ; it is a part of the na- 
tional mind, and the anchor of national seriousness ; the memory 
of the dead passes into it; the potent traditions of childhood are 
stereotyped in its verses; the power of all the griefs and trials of 
a man is hidden beneath its words... In the length and 
breadth of the land there is not a Protestant with one spark of 
religiousness about him whose spiritual biography is not in his 
Saxon Bible.’ 

Yet still our English Bible is a human work, and it exhibits 
some of those imperfections which necessarily belong to every- 
thing human. To point out all its imperfections would require 
a critical examination of each book. To particularise them is not 
our object here. Our object is rather to indicate their general 
character, and the sources from which they mainly spring; and 
thus to guide and stimulate to fuller investigation, and more 
thorough critical study, those who desire to make our noble version 
still more worthy of the confidence of all classes of Christians. 

The primary source of imperfection in the Authorised Version 
is the state of the text from which it was made. The Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament has comparatively few defects. The 
Jews preserved and copied it with scrupulous care; and the 
recension of the Masorites was so thorough, and so conscien- 
tiously minute, that little room has been left for emendation; 
and what emendation an advancing criticism has rendered neces- 
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sary might be effected by a skilful use of the materials embodied 
in the Hebrew Bible of Kennicott,' the ‘ Varie Lectiones’ of De 
Rossi, and the works of some more recent Hebrew critics. But 
the case is very different with the ‘Textus Receptus’ of the 
New Testament. Greek Biblical Criticism has made great 
progress during the past half century. Ancient manuscripts of 
the highest authority have been discovered, others long known 
have been more fully collated. No critical scholar would now 
adopt the Greek Text which the authors of the Authorised Ver- 
sion had before them. It is well known that some passages in 
it are interpolations ;* that others are seriously corrupted ;{ and 
that a few in the Book of Revelation are not original.t The 
manuscript of that book on which Erasmus based his text was 
defective, the last six verses were entirely wanting; he admits 
that he supplied them by translating the words of the Vulgate 
into Greek, and his translation has been in part retained in 
the ‘Textus Receptus.’ The labours of Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, Tregelles, and others, have now to a great extent pre- 
pared the way for the removal of interpolations and corruptions, 
and for the elaboration of such a text as would form a sound 
basis for the revision of our English New Testament. 

The grammatical knowledge of the Hebrew and Greek 
languages is much more thorough than it was in the 16th and 
17th centuries, and the apparatus for their critical study is far 
more complete. The peculiarities of Hellenistic Greek espe- 
cially have of late been systematically investigated and developed 
by some of the most acute scholars in Britain, By these means 
we are now able to detect grammatical inaccuracies in our 
version which mar its beauty, and sometimes obscure, if they 
do not even pervert, its sense.§ The finer shades of meaning, 
especially in the Epistles of Paul, are occasionally lost, by a 
failure on the part of our old translators to perceive, or at any 
rate to express, the precise force and bearing of a tense, or a case, 
or a particle. || The scholarship of such men as Ellicott, Words- 
worth, Alford and Lightfoot, in this country, and of Meyer, 
Wieseler, Schott, and Harless in Germany, gives fair hope that the 
time is not far distant when, in regard to sound critical exegesis, 
the New Testament at least may be successfully revised. 

Again, in our version it often occurs that one Hebrew or 
Greek word, when frequently repeated, is represented by several 





* e.g. 1 John v. 7; John v. 4; Acts viii. 37, &e. ; xy 

+ 1 Tim. iii, 16; Matt. xix. 17; 1 Pet. iii. 15, &e. t xiv. 1; xxii. 14. 

§ e.g. Matt. xxv. 8, ‘Are gone out ;’ Luke v. 7, ‘Their net brake ;’ John viii. 
58, ‘Before Abraham was (yevéoOa:), I am (eiul),’ &e. 

| See examples in 1 Tim, vi. 5; 2 Cor. vii. 10; Rom. v. 1, &c. 
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English words ; while, on the other hand, two or more Hebrew 
or Greek words, entirely distinct in sense, are represented by one 
English word. The real meaning of Scripture is thus often mis- 
represented, and the English reader has no means of removing 
or even perceiving the error. The original translators appear to 
have been to some extent conscious of this, for Dr. Smith says in 
his Preface: ‘ Another thing we think good to admonish thee 
of, gentle reader, that we have not tied ourselves to an uniformity 
of phrasing, or to an identity of words.’ The time has surely 
come when this pregnant source of error should be removed. No 
Biblical scholar can question its evil effects. To see them he has 
only to look at such passages as the following :—Rom. iv., where 
Aoyifoua is rendered ‘ count,’ ‘impute,’ and ‘reckon,’ and the 
force and precision of the Apostle’s reasoning is thereby in a 
great measure lost; John xvi. 23, where two Greek words 
(€pwtncere and aitjonre) of different significations are rendered 
by the one term ‘ask’; Psalm xxx. 3 and xvi. 10, where the 
same Hebrew word (Diww) is translated in the one place ‘ grave,’ 
in the other ‘ hell,’ while it means neither the one nor the other ; 
Matt. xxiii. 33 and Acts ii. 31, where two distinct Greek words 
(yeévvns and Géov) are rendered by the one English word ‘hell.’ 
These are but types of a class of errors which the works of 
Trench, Webster, Scrivener, Keil, and others, will contribute 
largely to remedy. 

Critical scholars know, moreover, that the exact lexical and 
grammatical meaning of Greek and Hebrew words has, in some 
instances, been strangely mistaken or overlooked by our trans- 
lators; and charges have occasionally been brought against the 
Divine authority of Scripture founded on these very blunders. 
We may instance the wrong translation of Sxy (it should be 
‘ask’) in Exodus xi. 2, and the mistake in rendering the Hiphil 
form in Leviticus iv. 12 (it should be ‘he shall cause to be 
carried forth’). So in Heb. x. 23, édzis is rendered ‘faith’ ; 
and in Col. i. 15, mpwrdroxos mdons xticews is rendered ‘the 
first-born of every creature,’ thus tending to obscure the doctrine 
of our Lord’s divinity.* The use and force of the article in the 
New Testament have to a large extent been overlooked by our 
translators, and many passages therefore seem weak and almost 
meaningless which in the original are full of force and 
significancy. 

One other defect may be noticed. Words and idioms occur 
which have either become obsolete, and therefore unintelligible 





_™ Other examples may be seen in Matt. xxviii. 19, 20; 2 Tim. xxi. 7; 2 Cor. 
vil. 10, 
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to those for whose benefit the version was mainly designed, or 
they have become, in our more scrupulous age, indecent, and 
therefore obnoxious to people of refined taste. Every parent is 
conscious of this when reading the Bible with his children; and 
clergymen are not unfrequently pained and embarrassed by it 
in conducting the worship of the sanctuary. Mr. Malan justly 
observes : ‘ By far the greater portion of desirable emendations 
in the English Bible consists in expressions unfit for public, and 
unnecessary for private, use; which in no wise affect the sense of 
the text ; and which, therefore, may be altered, not only with 
impunity, but even with advantage.’ * 

hese errors and blemishes, and such as these, might be 
removed, and ought to be removed. It is positive unfaithfulness 
on the part of those who have ability and opportunity to decline 
the task, The Word of God, just because it is God’s Word, 
ought to be presented to every reader in a state as pure and 
perfect as human learning, skill, and taste, can make it. The 
higher our veneration for it the more anxious ought we to be to 
free it from every blemish however small and unimportant. But 
nothing, in truth, can be unimportant which dims the light of 
Divine Revelation. ‘If,’ says Bishop Ellicott, ‘we are truly and 
heartily persuaded that there are errors and inaccuracies in our 
version, if we know that by far the best and most faithful 
translation the world has ever seen still shares the imper- 
fection that belongs to every human work however noble and 
exalted—if we feel and know that these imperfections are no less 
patent than remediable, then surely it is our duty to Him who 
gave that blessed Word for the guidance of man, through evil 
report and good report, to labour by gentle counsels to supply 
what is lacking and correct what is amiss, to render what has 


‘been blessed with great measures of perfection yet more perfect, 


and to hand it down thus marked with our reverential love and 
solicitude as the best and most blessed heritage we have to leave 
‘to them who shall follow us.’ f 

But it has been said revision will unsettle the popular mind, 
will shake the confidence of the Christian public in our Autho- 
rised Version. We believe it will have the very opposite effect. 
The popular mind has already been thoroughly roused, if not 
unsettled. The confidence of the Christian public must be 
already shaken by the statements and admissions made on all 
sides. Has any scholar ventured to deny that there are errors in 
our Authorised Version? Is it not so that each new com- 





* ‘Vindication of the English Bible,’ p. 346, 
+ Preface to ‘ Pastoral Epistles,’ p. xiii. 
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mentator, in order to bring out the full meaning of Scripture, is 
obliged to make a version of his own? Is not every Biblical 
critic compelled honestly to admit that our English Bible is 
capable of improvement? These facts are known to the public. 
They have been discussed in Convocation. They have been 
paraded in the pages of our periodicals, and the columns of our 
newspapers, Is it wise, therefore, while acknowledging imper- 
fection and confessing error, to shrink from, and even denounce, 
revision? We believe that no course could be more calculated 
to unsettle the popular mind. It must create in thoughtful men 
feelings of distrust. Will they not naturally ask, Are favourite 
doctrines at stake? Are the foundations of our faith in danger? 
If not, then why not consent to revision, so that acknowledged 
obscurities may be cleared away, and palpable errors removed ? 
W@ are convinced that a scholarly revision would be the very 
best safeguard against the dreaded evils, for it would show 
authoritatively that our Version is substantially correct. 

Those who oppose revision seem to be ignorant of the fact 
that the authors of our Version disclaimed all idea of infalli- 
bility, admitted defects, and invited scholars of succeeding ages 
to aid in perfecting their work. They seem to forget, also, that 
the Version has already undergone some considerable revision. 
Let any one compare the original edition of 1611, Dr. Blayney’s 
Standard folio of 1769, and the last Oxford reprint. He will be 
astonished at the changes which have been introduced. The 
words printed in italics have been largely altered; marginal 
readings have been added ; old forms of words, and occasionally 
expressions, have been modernised. These changes have escaped 
the notice of the great body of Christians; and so also would 
most of those which any competent band of revisers would now 
introduce. 

The task of revision is confessedly a difficult one. It must be 
conducted under the guidance of genuine scholarship, combined 
with refined taste, sanctified wisdom, and absolute freedom from 
prejudice. The leading rule throughout should be, that no 
change be made in the Authorised Version except where 
palpable error exists, or where the rendering obscures the sense 
of the original. The pedantry that would discard the homely 
but vigorous Saxon, and employ Latinised terms and phraseology, 
or that would sacrifice English idiom to slavish literality, could 
not be tolerated. It must not be forgotten that the English 
Bible is the patrimony of the whole English people. Protes- 
tants who speak our language, in whatever part of the world 
they dwell, claim and have an interest in it. ‘Their claim must 
be recognised and respected. Revision must be so conducted as 
to 
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to command their confidence ; it must be above suspicion of 
reflecting the views of any sect, party, or school of theology. 
Dean Alford has said ‘that no new rendering is safe until it 
has gone through many brains, and been thoroughly sifted by 
differing perceptions and tastes.’ We would add that to be 
generally acceptable, as well as safe, each new rendering must 
be viewed and moulded with scrupulous care from different 
ecclesiastical stand-points, 

We believe, therefore, that revision can only be attempted 
under the direction of a Royal Commission, which should be 
instructed to select a body of competent scholars—representative 
men—from every section of Protestants in these lands, and to 
invite others from America to co-operate. The results of their 
revision ought, in the first place, to be published separately, 
and copies sent to heads of churches, to universities and colleges, 
and to leading Biblical scholars in all countries, Criticisms and 
suggestions should be invited. Then, after allowing sufficient 
time for full consideration on the part of all interested, the 
Revising Body might calmly and thoroughly review the whole, 
and recommend what they saw fit for adoption. 

Meantime care must be taken on the part of those who desire 
to further the work, especially on the part of leaders in the 
Church, not to excite unnecessary alarm. It is a revision we 
advocate, not a new translation. We would protest against 
‘sending our Bible into the crucible to be melted down and 
recast. We deprecate the sweeping statements made in some, 
recent speeches and pamphlets. It has been said, for example, 
that ‘to correct every error in the Authorised Version would 
involve the necessity of a constant course of revision and altera- 
tion’ and that it would ‘very materially alter the general 
character of the text of Scripture.’ Thorough Biblical critics 
know that these are grievous exaggerations, and that such 
language is calculated not only to leave a wrong impression and 
create a false issue, but to excite grave apprehension in the 
minds of the Christian laity of England. We must win confi- 
dence by gentle wisdom. We must allay false and foolish fears 
by showing how comparatively little there is to amend. For, 
after all, notwithstanding numerous errors, blemishes, and 
archaisms, the Authorised Version is still pre-eminent. It has 
many noble qualities. In the simplicity and chasteness of its 
style, combined with general dignity and vigour of expression, 
it has never been equalled. There is no straining after effect. It 
has all the Saxon purity of the classic age of English literature ; 
and, besides, it has become a part of the national mind. It per- 
vades the whole literature of the country. Its pithy sentiments, 

its 
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its pointed proverbs, its happy turns of expression, its noble 
figures are on every lip. The press, the pulpit, private devotion 
have made it so familiar, that no great change would be tolerated, 
even were it desirable or necessary. It has entered into the v 
hearts of the people. It is interwoven with all that is noblest 
and purest in our national literature. And, what is of incal- 
culable importance in these days, it forms the one indissoluble 
link of union between different sects and rival communions, and 
it contributes to bind us together as a Protestant nation, by a tie 
which even the strife of party and the war of politics cannot 
sever, Its blemishes, too, numerous as we acknowledge them to 
be, change no fact, alter no precept, obscure no doctrine. They 
slightly mar the surface, and this with delicate hand we ought to 
remedy ; but they do not mar the exquisite symmetry, nor touch 
the firm foundation of revealed Truth. View it as a whole, our 
Authorised Version is well nigh perfect. To the eye of the critic 
a word may be out of place, the beauty of a sentence may be 
spoiled by an archaism, a human corruption may be here and 
there rudely inserted, a fragment of a precept or promise may 
be misplaced or wanting; but the Divine Word itself is there 
in all its substantial integrity. 





Art. I1.—Histoire de Napoléon I*. Par P. Lanfrey. Tome 
Premier et Tome Deuxieme. Paris, 1867. Tome Troisiéme, 
1868. Tome Quatriéme, 1870. 


N LANFREY’S ‘ History of Napoleon’ is a book which, 
e even in its unfinished state, cannot fail to inspire the 
highest respect for the author and the deepest interest in the 
trains of reflection which it suggests. Independently of its 
merits as a succinct, original, lucid and severely accurate sum- 
mary of events, it vividly reproduces and helps to solve problems 
of incalculable importance to society. Is greatness hopelessly 
incompatible with goodness? Must the brightest of mankind 
be invariably the meanest? ‘The feather that adorns the royal 
bird supports his flight. Strip him of his plumage, and you 
fix him to the earth.’ Is the plumage of soaring ambition made 
up of deceit, dissimulation, vain glory, and false pretences? 
Should we fix it to the earth by stripping off its feathers, or by 
weighting it with honour, probity, and truth? Fielding leaves 
it to be inferred, if he does not actually maintain, that the only 
essential difference between Jonathan Wild and the conquerors 


who are popularly called ‘the great,’ lay in the scale of their 
respective exploits, in the narrowness or boundlessness of the 
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field on which the common faculty for mischief and lust of 
rapine was displayed. Nor, if Jonathan had not committed the 
mistake of getting hanged, is it by any means clear to our minds 
that he would have failed to command a considerable amount of 
admiration from the modern school of hero-worshippers, whose 
sole criterion of merit is success. With them, the means or in- 
struments are little or nothing; the results everything. In their 
eyes, it is comparatively immaterial whether the coveted cele- 
brity, elevation, or aggrandisement is attained by appealing to the 
noblest or the basest feelings, by the unbought suffrages of the 
wise and good or by flattering and corrupting the foolish and 
the bad— 


‘Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo.’ 


Let the aspirant only climb or creep to the highest pinnacle, let 
him become the enslaver of his country or one of the arbiters of 
the world’s destiny, and he receives full absolution for the past. 
He has done no wrong; he can do none. Let him, on the other 
hand, be checked, like Washington, by patriotism or public 
virtue, and he is relegated at once to the second or third rank of 
greatness ; if, indeed, he is admitted to, be in any sense great. 
Cesar, Cromwell, and Napoleon are the three self-raised men, 
the three architects of their own fortunes, who have filled the 
largest space in history. None of these was ever troubled by 
a scruple when a decisive step was to be taken or his personal 
position was at stake; and it is a remarkable fact that the one 
amongst them whose rise and career are the most wonderful, was 
the freest from any sort of moral restraint whatever. 

Some thirty years since a prize was offered at an Italian 
university for the best essay on the thesis: ‘ What man since the 
creation of the world has acquired the most extended celebrity ?’ 
The pre-eminence was awarded to Napoleon, and a similar pre- 
eminence would be awarded to him if the question had been, 
‘What man since the creation of the world has combined so much 
that is mean, petty, wicked, and reprehensible, with such lofty 
ambition, such comprehensiveness of view, such grasp of mind, 
such superhuman energy, such versatility and universality of 
genius and capacity ?’ 

It may fairly be assumed that M. Lanfrey had this or some 
such question in his mind when he planned his history, for its 
clear scope and tendency throughout are to disabuse the public 
mind of a cherished error and at least compel a discriminating 
judgment from posterity. He is the most useful and enlightened 
of iconoclasts. Improving on Oxenstiern, he says in effect: 
‘Go and see with how little principle the world is governed ; 
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by what paltry arts it may be deluded and enslaved: how power, 
rank, titles, honours, may be won and kept by talents and qua- 
lities. combined with knavery and effrontery, which would have 
been missed or forfeited by the same talents and qualities com- 
bined with a sense of honour and self-respect: how often men 
are exalted by their worst qualities and depressed by their best!’ 
For it is not simply the central figure, with its colossal propor 
tions, that is made to-point the moral. The attendant groups are 
graphically sketched as illustrations of the epoch, and, as was to 
be anticipated, the circling satellites reflect the spots without the 
splendour of their sun. 

The discriminating estimate of Napoleon’s character and con- 
duct which now bids fair to become the recognised one, was 
formed and expressed half a century ago by English writers and 
statesmen, whose earnest warnings and high toned protests were 
attributed to national antipathy and prejudice.* How little 
progress had been made till recently in dissipating the delusive 
halo that enveloped his name, is shown by the influence of 
M. Thiers’ ‘ History, which made that name again a spell to 
conjure with, a thing of life and motion, which wafted back in 
triumph the cherished freight of bones (not ashes) from St. 
Helena, blew the slumbering embers of Imperialism into a 
flame, and led by an obvious train of causes to the restoration of 
the dynasty. Factitious effects are never lasting. A rude shock 
was given to the military infallibility of the idol by Colonel 
Charras, when he ruthlessly exposed the blunders of the cam- 
paign of 1815, with the falsification of facts, dates and docu- 
ments subsequently perpetrated to cover them. The authors of 
‘Le Conscrit’ did good service by showing the cost of glory in 
national suffering and privation, and the terrible retribution that 
may be exacted when the parts of vanquished and victor, invaded 
and invader, are reversed. But it was reserved for M. Lanfrey 
to complete the disenchantment, to cast down the brazen image, 
and compel even worshippers to acknowledge that their adora- 
tion has been often miserably misplaced. 

The contrasted characters of the two writers, approaching 
their subject from diametrically opposite directions, rendered 
inevitable the startling discrepancy between M. Thiers and 
M. Lanfrey. The brilliant historian of the Consulate and 
Empire started with a determination to award the entire credit 
of success to Napoleon when he succeeded, and to throw the 








* We may refer our readers to some of the eailier numbers of the ‘ Quarterly 
Review’ in which the real character of Napoleon was exposed. See, for example, 
*Q. R.,’ vol. iv. p. 1 seg.; vol. v. p. 73 seq.; vol. vi. p. 38 seq., and several subse- 
quent volumes. 
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atire blame on his subordinates when he failed; to praise 
everything that could be praised with a semblance of reason or 
plausibility, and to excuse or palliate everything that by no 
possibility of construction could be made to bear praise. He 
rarely, if ever, thinks of submitting any Napoleonic scheme or 
aploit to the ordeal of principle, until it has been condemned 
by what he calls ‘/a justice des temps,’ i.e. by the event ; when 
he blames it (as Talleyrand blamed the execution of the Duc 
@ Enghien) more as a blunder than a crime. Now, it is the in- 
tensity of the moral sense, the love of right, the hatred of injustice, 
the scorn of falsehood, that constitute the strength of M. Lanfrey, 
and have enabled him to move among the accumulated mass 
of trustworthy and apocryphal materials at his disposal, armed, 
as it were, with the Ithuriel spear of truth. Incomparably the 
most important of these, constituting, indeed, the groundwork 
and main dependence of his work, is the ‘Correspondence of 
Napoleon,’ of which the 28th volume, bringing it down to July, 
1815, has recently appeared.* But a startling amount of new 
material for Napoleonic history has been brought to light within 
afew years in the shape of Memoirs, Letters, and Despatches, 
and the whole of these have been subjected to the minutest 
investigation by M. Lanfrey, who has thereby been enabled 
to light up his narrative with numerous traits and touches that 
give it an air of novelty, even when the scene is crowded 
with familiar faces and the main action is well known. In 
his pages the boyhood and early youth of Napoleon arrest 
attention, although one would have thought that there was 
nothing new to be said or suggested till we come to the period 
when the germs of ambition began to stir in him and the 
distinctive features of his character were fixed. 

‘I was born,’ to use his own words, ‘ when my country was 
perishing ; the cries of the dying, the groans of the oppressed, the 
tears of despair, surrounded my cradle from my birth.’ So in- 
grained were these Corsican influences, that he narrowly missed 
becoming a patriot on a small scale, the vindicator of the 
oppressed of his native country, instead of the oppressor of 
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half the countries of the globe. To re-enact the part of 





* ‘Correspondance de Napoléon I*",, Publiée par Ordre de l’Empereur Napoléon 
Ill’ The first sixteen volumes, ending August, 1807, were published without 
alteration or reserve, and it is these which have been principally laid under requi- 
sition by M. Lanfrey, whose fourth volume closes with the battle of Essling 
(May, 1809). The effect of this unreserved publication on the great man’s 
memory having disappointed expectation, a fresh Commission was issued in 
1864, with instructions to be more cautious. The last twelve volumes, therefore, 
are by no means so compromising or so valuable. A capital selection has appeared 
under the title of ‘ Napoléon J Peint par Lui-méme, Par M. Raudot, Ancien 
Representant de l’Yonne,’ Paris, 1865. y 
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Paoli and restore the independence of Corsica, was more than 
the dream of his boyhood. It was his highest ambition) for 
five years after he received his first commission; and for the 
realization of this project he ran risks which place his earnest- 
ness beyond dispute. In his seventeenth year (1786), on leaving 
Brienne, he joined the regiment de la Fere, then in garrison 
at Valence, with the rank of second lieutenant. He here 
received that essential part of masculine education which Prince 
Piickler Muskau calls the education of the drawing-room, and 
which Lord Chesterfield recommends so strongly and so re- 
peatedly in the famous Letters. He formed a close friend- 
ship with a young married woman, attractive and distinguished, 
who undertook his introduction to society. Not even at this sus- 
ceptible age, however, does it appear that female influence sank 
deep. Ina‘ Dialogue sur l’Amour,’ written at Valence, he gravely 
and seriously lays down, that ‘ Love does more harm than good, 
and it would be the good deed of a protecting divinity to rid us 
of it.’ He began a history of Corsica at Valence, and in 1791 
he published his Lettre a Matteo Buttafuoco, the principal in- 
strument of Choiseul in the annexation of Corsica to France, who 
is overwhelmed with invective and contumely, whilst Paoli is 
exalted to the skies. Buttafuoco sat as deputy of the Corsican 
nobility in the Convention, and a passage in the letter alluding 
to this circumstance is a curiosity, as regards both sentiment 
and style: 

‘O Lameth! O Robespierre! O Petion! O Volney! O Mirabeau! 
O Barnave! O Bailley! O Lafayette. Behold the man who dares to 
seat himself by your side. All dripping with the blood of his brothers, 
sullied by crimes of every kind. . . . As if he were the choice of the 


people! They have done to his effigy what they would have been 
glad to do to his person.’ 


It was in Corsica that the embryo great man first tried his 
hand at a coup d’état, and it was there, again, that recovering as 
by a strong effort from his fever of public virtue, he definitively 
laid aside the loyalty and disinterestedness of his youth. Each 
of these episodes is illustrative; each of them casts its shadow 
before. 


‘ The bargain (says M. Lanfrey) is struck. At the moment when 
history is about to take possession of Bonaparte, calculation and ambi- 
tion have already, got the better of all other motives. Behold him 
disengaged from every scruple of opinion, steeled against every poli- 
tical predilection, on the best terms with the conquerors without being 
irreconcilable with the conquered, disembarrassed of all the generous 
illusions of the past, and measuring in his mind’s eye the unlimited 
field opening before him. This predestined of glory has already no 
counsellor 
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counsellor but his insatiable genius, no rule but a certain ideal of 
tness, and what he himself calls circumstances, that is, accom- 
_ facts, success, fortune. Let the opportunity arise, he will not 
it escape. It did not delay presenting itself with an éclat beyond 
his hopes.’ 

The siege of Toulon was the commencement of his military 
reputation, which rose with unprecedented rapidity during the 
Italian campaign of 1794. This he really directed whilst acting 
as General of Artillery under Dumerbion, an old and worn out 
officer, who commanded in chief. Compromised by his con- 
nexion with the Robespierres, he was recalled: his fortunes 
once more hung wavering in the balance, and absolute destitu- 
tion stared him in the face. In the summer or early autumn of 
1795, during the financial crisis brought on by the over-issue 
of assignats, he was so pressed for money as to be obliged to share 
the slender resources of Junot and Bourrienne, and even to sell 
his books. His state of mind under these trials is described as 
fluctuating between ardent hope, high imaginings, and blank des- 
pondency, There were moments when he dreamed of nothing 
more than a comfortable retreat in the country, with the calm of 
domestic life; and it will be remembered that the Duke of 
Wellington, when a subaltern, exhibited a parallel blindness to 
what providence had in store for him, by applying to a Lord- 
Lieutenant (Lord Camden) for a Commissionership of Customs. 

The extraordinary restlessness and versatility of the nascent 
hero of twenty-six, combined with his love of excitement, led 
him to make a passing study of Parisian society, which was just 
emerging after a long eclipse and making up for lost time 
by free indulgence in luxury, dissipation and intrigue. His 
impressions are given in a letter to his brother Joseph, July 12, 


1795 :— 


‘The carriages, the fine world, reappear, or rather they remember, 
only as they would remember a long dream, that they have ever ceased 
to shine. .. . Everything is brought together to distract and make life 
pleasant. We are torn from our reflexions; and be lowspirited if you 
can, in this activity of mind and this unceasing whirl. The women 
are every where—at the theatres, on the public walks, in the libraries. 
In the cabinet of the savant you see very pretty persons. Here alone, 
of all places of the earth, they deserve to hold the rudder: the men 
consequently run mad about them, think only of them, live only by 
and for them. A woman requires six months to learn what is due to 
her and what her empire is.’ 


Yet this empire of woman, which was her due, was rudely, 
contemptuously, cruelly set aside the moment its mildest, most 
appropriate influence was exerted within his own. 

His 
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His value was too well known to admit of prolonged neglect 
or forgetfulness. On the arrival of bad news from the army 
of Italy, Pontecoulant, the war-minister, sent for Bonaparte to 
attach him to the Committee by which plans of operations for 
the various armies were prepared. He drew up for Keller- 
mann, the commander-in-chief of that army, and a little 
later for his successor, Scherer, a series of instructions com- 
prising all the principal combinations which he afterwards 
carried out in the first and most brilliant of his Italian cam- 
paigns. Their reception is the best evidence of his superiority. 
Kellermann replied that ‘their author was only fit for a lunatic 
asylum,’ and Scherer that ‘it was for him who had conceived to 
realise them, a sarcasm which turned out a sound and just 
appreciation of their merit. Bonaparte was far from mortified 
at their rejection. He was at no time anxious for others to 
acquire glory at his expense, and it was as a man of action, not 
a man of ideas, that he felt predestined to shine. On the 12th 
August he wrote to Joseph :—‘I am constantly in the state of 
mind in which one is at the eve of a battle, convinced by 
sentiment that when death is there in the midst to end all, to 
be anxious is folly. All leads me to brave chance and destiny, 
and if that lasts, my friend, I shall end by not turning aside 
to avoid a carriage. As if to complete the contrast, on the 
25th September, 1795, ten days before the affair of the Sections, 
his name was struck out of the list of Generals in active service 
to gratify some grudge of the war-minister. 

The scene of action was the hall of the section Le Peletier, 
which had taken the lead in opposition to the Convention. 
Their troops were commanded by Menou, who hesitated at the 
critical moment, and began to treat instead of calling on the 
sectionaries to Jay down their arms and disperse. The result 
was a truce by which the troops were to retire and the insur- 
gents were to evacuate the hall. The troops retired, the 
insurgents remained, and hastened to proclaim what all Paris 
accepted as their victory. The tumult was at its height between 
eight and nine in the evening. Bonaparte was at the theatre 
Feydeau. On hearing what was going on, he repaired to the 
hall, witnessed the conclusion of the scene, and then hastened to 
the Assembly. They had just decreed the arrest of Menou, and 
were discussing the different Generals to whom it would be best 
to intrust the command. Bonaparte, unseen amongst the audience, 
heard his own name proposed, and hesitated ‘during nearly half 
an hour’ on the part he should have to take. This rests solely on 
his own authority in his Memoirs, What is more trustworthy, 
remarks M. Lanfrey, is that the name which united most suf- 
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frages was that of Barras, then in some sort the arbiter of the 
situation, thanks to the recollection of his energetic conduct on 
the 9th Thermidor. Barras caused Bonaparte to be nominated 
along with him; a circumstance which has been suppressed in 
each of the three versions which Bonaparte has left of this most 
important episode of his life. The sole command practically - 
devolved on him. The army of the Convention did not 
exceed eight thousand men; that of the Sections fell little 
short of forty thousand; but the advantage of discipline was 
on his side: he had, moreover, forty pieces of artillery, which 
his adversaries, not yet acquainted with their man, did not 
expect to be used against them. He posted his troops in 
the Louvre and the Tuileries, converting them into a kind of 
entrenched camp, and guarding all the approaches with cannon. 
The sectionaries were commanded by General Danican, an 
officer of small capacity, and by a returned emigrant, Lafond, a 
young man of the most brilliant courage. On finding the pre- 

rations made for their reception, they halted and remained 
inactive during the greater part of the day (13th Vendémiaire). 
At about half-past four Danican gave the signal and Bonaparte 
mounted his horse. The battle was soon over. The heads of 
the attacking columns were mowed down by grapeshot in what- 
ever direction they advanced ; and after being three times rallied 
by Lafond, the boldest gave way and the victory of the Conven- 
tion was complete. Such amongst them as really desired order 
or regular government had small ground for self-congratulation, 
for this fatal day was the triumph of the soldier over the citizen: 
it taught power to rely upon the army, and the army to dispose 
of power. It prepared the way for a military dictatorship, and 
its first fruits were reaped by the self-same man who was to 
profit by it most largely in the end. 

Barras having resigned in his favour, Bonaparte was declared 
general of the interior ; and the manner in which he used his oppor- 
tunities shews both his own grasping character and the absence of 
legal checks on the cupidity or ambition of any one who contrived 
to work himself into a position of influence or command. Besides 
assuming the entire control of the regular troops, the national 
guard and the military arrangements of the capital, he claimed a 
voice in most civil affairs, protected emigrants, recalled dismissed 
officers, distributed commissions amongst his creatures, gave 
away places to his friends and relations, whom he sent for 
expressly, and transmitted large sums of money to his family. 
The Directory, which had only just been established by his instru- 
mentality, regarded his proceedings with distrust; and fear or 
jealousy had probably quite as much to do with his nomina- 
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tion to the command of the army of Italy as admiration or 
gratitude. 

There was also another motive which actuated their leading 
spirit, Barras, whose share in promoting Bonaparte’s private and 
public interests at this conjuncture he and his partisans have 
been anxious to shade over or suppress. A touching incident 
had just brought him acquainted with Josephine, Madame de 
Beauharnais, whose relations with Barras were of the most inti- 
mate and confidential kind, although we are quite ready to 
believe that the popular reflections on her reputation were unjust, 
M. Thiers speaks of Bonaparte as having felt for her ‘only a 
gott that time had dissipated, an esteem that many instances of 
lightness had diminished.’ According to M. Lanfrey, ‘he had 
conceived an ardent and exalted passion for her, fanned by the 
knowledge that this marriage ai at the same time give him 
the part (réle) he most longed for, and open to him the ranks of 
a society which had hitherto answered his advances by excessive 
distrust. He threw into this affection—the only one, it is said, 
which ever made his heart beat—all the eagerness and fire of his 
impetuous nature. As to Madame de Beauharnais, she felt in 
his presence more trouble and astonishment than love.’ She 
herself has related how her consent was mainly brought about by 
the offer of Barras to make her a wedding present of the com- 
mand of the army of Italy. ‘Barras,’ she wrote shortly before 
the marriage, ‘assures me that, if I marry the general, he will 
procure this command for him. Yesterday Bonaparte was 
speaking to me of this favour, which is already causing murmurs 
amongst his professional brethren, although not yet granted.’ 
‘Do they believe that I need protection to rise? They will all 
be too happy one of these days if I deign to grant them mine. 
My sword is by my side, and with it I shall go far (jira loin). 

He spoke with the proud consciousness of genius, and he had 
done enough to justify it; but she did not love him enough to 
catch confidence from his inspiration, and it was with a marked 
presentiment of self-sacrifice that she gave her hand, He was 
named General-in-Chief of the army of Italy on the 2ard 
February, 1796, and the marriage was celebrated on the 9th of 
March, the bridegroom adding a year to his real age, and the 
bride deducting four years from hers, in the register. He was 
in his twenty-seventh year and she thirty-two. 

Former historians have emulously, and with good reason, expa- 
tiated on the originality and brilliancy of the ensuing campaign, 
with its results. It was reserved for M. Lanfrey to fix attention on 
the avowed object for which hostilities were undertaken, and the 
fresh set of motives by which the French soldier was —- 
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The republican armies had hitherto fought, or pretended to fight, 
for liberty. They were now about to fight professedly for conquest 
and plunder. Bonaparte’s instructions, which he interpreted in the 
widest and worst sense, were to excite rebellion, to acquire stated 
territories by force or fraud, to annex or barter them, and to 
make the war pay its own expenses whether it was carried on in 
a friendly or an enemy’s country. His first proclamation to 
the army ran thus :— 

‘Soldiers, you are badly fed and almost naked. The government 
owes you much: it can do nothing for you. Your patience, your 
courage, do you honour, but procure you neither profit nor glory. I 
am about to lead you into the niost fertile country of the world. You 
will find large cities and rich provinces. You will find honour, glory, 
and riches. Soldiers of Italy, shall you want courage?’ 


‘It was not in a day,’ remarks M. Lanfrey, ‘that the soldiers 
of the republic became the soldiers of the empire, but the com- 
mencement of the metamorphosis dates from this proclamation, 
in which Italy was shown to them not as a nation to liberate, but 
as a prey to seize.’ 

An unbroken and rapid series of victories soon placed nearly 
the whole of Italy at the mercy of the invaders, and an organised 
system of plunder began. Overstepping his powers without 
ceremony when it suited him, acting throughout like a sove- 
reign prince at the head of a ping army, he replied 
to all remonstrances from his employers, the Directory, by 
announcing fresh triumphs and pouring millions upon mil- 
lions into their exhausted treasury. After the conclusion of an 
armistice, which he was expressly forbidden to conclude, he 
writes :— 

‘If, however, you do not accept the peace with the King of Sardinia, 
if your project is to dethrone him, you must amuse him for some 
weeks, and let me know at once. I will take possession of Valence 
and march on Turin. . . . I will impose some millions on the Duke 
of Parma; he will make proposals for peace: be in no hurry to close 
with him, so that I may have time to make him pay the expense of 
the campaign.’ 

Genoa had been required to pay three millions by way of 
indemnity for a pretended wrong. The French Minister there 
was now directed by Bonaparte to exact fifteen, In a second 
proclamation he reminds his army that ‘the ashes of the con- 
querors of Tarquin were still trodden under foot by the assassins 
of Bassonville, * and, after promising the ‘conquest’ of Italy 
as the recompense of renewed exertions, he concludes with this 





* The French ambassador assassinated at Rome. 
2a2 astounding 
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astounding apostrophe :—‘ People of Italy, the army of Italy 
comes to break your chains; the French nation is the friend of 
every people: meet her half-way with confidence.’ The declared 
mission of the French nation was to deliver the Milanese, and 
the Milanese is thus commended by the Directors to the par- 
ticular attention of the General :— 


* Above all, you must not spare the Milanese; levy contributions in 
cash directly, and during the first terror inspired by the approach of 
our troops, let a strict eye be kept to the application of the proceeds,’ 


The next paragraph is unique in its way :— 

‘If Rome makes advances, the first thing to exact is that the ro 
shall immediately order public prayers for the prosperity of the 
French arms. Some of her fine monuments, her statues, her medals, 


her libraries, her silver Madonnas, and even her church bells, will 
indemnify us for the expense that your visit will cost us.’ 


This kind of plunder is one that is never forgotten or forgiven 
by the sufferers, It is a national insult as well as a national loss, 
It was the outrage most keenly resented when the hour of 
retribution came and indignant Europe rose against the French. 
Whether Bonaparte or the Directory instituted it, is left in 
doubt; but he did not wait for their instructions to extend it 
beyond the limits indicated by them. By the suspension of arms 
with the Duke of Parma he had stipulated for a sum of two 
millions, twelve hundred horses with their harness, twenty 
pictures, including the St. Jerome which the Duke vainly 
endeavoured to ransom by another million, and supplies of every 
sort for the army. By another suspension of arms, imposed on 


the Duke of Modena, he exacted ten millions, with twenty 


pictures to be chosen by commissaries. By a decree published 
the day after his entry into Milan, he levied on Loman 
(which he came to liberate) a contribution of twenty millions in 
money, besides a million in pictures and objects of art. All 
this was in addition to private plunder and exaction, which had 
been carried to so frightful an excess as (to use his own expres- 
sion) ‘makes one blush for mankind.’* At the same time he 
wrote to the Directory, ‘These poor fellows are excusable. 
After languishing three years on the summit of the Alps, 
they reach the promised land : they wish to enjoy it.’ 

The promised land! Who taught them to regard Italy in that 





* «Passing the Apennines with soldiers brave, but yom hy hunger, his first 
care was to lay on the riches of Italy a‘discreet, honest, (probe), economical hand, 


to on their being wasted, to employ them to support his army in abundance, 
and to drag from misery the army of the Khine, which was to co-operate in his 
plans,’—(Thiers, vol. xx. 722.) _ 
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light? What wonder if they claimed the literal fulfilment of 
the promise, and gave unchecked indulgence to cupidity and 
lust? With his tacit connivance, the generals and other leading 
functionaries made large fortunes—at least such of them as he 
desired to attach to his own; for his knowledge of their pro- 
ceedings, by placing them in his power, became the best guaran- 
tee for their fidelity. At the same time he remained, personally, 
incorruptible. He was playing for too high a stake to care 
about pecuniary gains. He was already looking forward to the 
time when he should be able to dispose of national or imperial 
revenues at his pleasure. An instance of this calculated disinte- 
restedness as regards money is related on his authority by Las 
Casas. During the negotiations with the Duke of Modena, Salicetti 
came to him in his cabinet, to say that the Commandeur d’Este, 
brother of the Duke, was waiting without with four millions of 
gold in four chests. ‘He comes in his brother’s name, to 
interest you to accept them, and I advise you to do so. I am 
from your country ; I know your family affairs; the Directory 
and the Corps Législatif will not recompense your services. 
This is yours: accept it without scruple and without pub- 
licity.” ‘I thank you,’ was the cold reply; ‘I am not going 
to place myself at the disposition of the Duke of Modena for 
such a sum ’—nor (he might have added) at the disposition of 
Salicetti either. 

A regular agent had been nominated by decree to attend 
upon the army and collect objects of art and science to be trans- 
ported to Paris, with full authority to demand horses and 
carriages for their conveyance from the cities robbed of them. 
Objects of art and science were interpreted to mean all objects 
of luxury, horses amongst the rest. Bonaparte selected a hundred 
of the finest in Lombardy as a present to the Directors, ‘to 
replace,’ he said, ‘the ordinary horses which draw your carriages.’ 
At the suggestion of Turguet, the Minister of Marine, the 
General’s attention was directed to the naval stores, timber, 
hemp, sail-cloth, &c., to be found in any of the Italian states, 
Roman, Neapolitan, or Tuscan :— 

‘Is it not fitting, he wrote, that each of these States shall provide 
and transport to Toulon the quantities they can produce or have 
already in their magazines? Let us make Italy proud of having con- 
tributed to the éclat of our marine. This, it seems to me, is seconding 
the views of the numerous patriots of these countries who enjoy the 
noble pride of having co-operated in the equipment and the success of 
the armies of the republic.’ ' 


Strange epoch, when such is the confusion of ideas, that rapa- 
city spoke the language of patriotism, and patriotism that of 
rapacity, 
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rapacity, mixing them up so completely that it was difficult to 
say which of the two sentiments was uppermost. There was 
another language in which Bonaparte was proficient, another 
mode of reconciling the victims to their fate. He came, forsooth, 
in the name of the heroes of classical antiquity to liberate their 
descendants. Thus in the proclamation to his soldiers, heralding 
an advance on Rome :— 


‘Let the people be without alarm. We are the friends of overy 
people, and more particularly of the descendants of the Brutuses, the 
Scipios, and the great men whom we have taken for models. To 
restore the capitol, honourably instal in it the statues of the heroes 
who made themselves famous, revive the Romans benumbed by ages 
of slavery, such will be the fruit of our victories. They will form an 
epoch for posterity, you will have the undying glory of changing the 
face of the finest part of Europe.’ 


The glory they certainly had in more senses than one. Their 
track was marked by devastation ; and such alterations of govern- 
ment as they effected were for the worse. Again, in his instruc- 
tions to the officer whom he soon after dispatched to Corfu. 
‘If the inhabitants of the country are inclined to independence, 
flatter their taste, and do not fail, in your proclamations, to speak 
to them of Greece, Athens, and Rome.’ 

Neither classical associations, nor dreams of liberty, nor the 
noble pride of glutting French rapacity, long sufficed to blind 
the Lombards to the real character of the invasion. The pea- 
santry rose and were ruthlessly shot down or sabred. All the 
priests and nobles in the rebel communes were ordered to be 
arrested and carried as hostages to France; all the villages 
where the tocyin should be sounded to be burnt to the ground. 
An attempt, which deceived no one, was made to represent this 
rising as a conspiracy set on foot by the monks and encouraged 
by the nobility. It was the convulsive throe of the industrious, 
hard-working part of the population, driven to desperation by the 
most profligate system of exaction that ever was conceived or 
carried out in a civilised community. Precisely when these 
atrocities were at their height, when the army of Italy was burn- 
ing, plundering, and murdering wholesale in a country with 
which they affected to fraternise, the Directors were celebrating 
a féte to Victory in honour of their exploits, and, as if to make 
the mockery complete, Carnot, the austere republican, was chosen 
to pronounce a discourse, in which the honour due to valour was 
blended with the praise of filial love, of paternal love, of sen- 
sibility, and (above all) of humanity. ‘O! humanity,’ was 
his apostrophe, ‘how delicious are thy practices, and how much 
to be pitied is the greedy soul (ame avide) that knows thee not a 
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It was difficult to apply the fraternising principle to Venice, 
from which no wipe call had come for liberators, which 
had cautiously avoided giving the semblance of offence by ob- 
serving an unarmed neutrality. But the fate reserved for the 
mistress of the Adriatic was the hardest and least merited of all. 
She was to be robbed of her independence, degraded, impover- 
ished, and reduced to the condition of a subject province, for no 
imaginable reason than that it suited the French Republic and 
their general so to deal with her. It was the ever-recurring 
story of the wolf and the lamb. Venice was charged with being 
the ally of Austria, on the ground that the Austrians had been 
permitted to occupy Peschiera, of which they had taken mili- 
tary occupation by surprise. Turning a deaf ear to the proffered 
explanation, Bonaparte garrisoned Peschiera which the Austrians 
had abandoned at his approach, and frightened the Venetian 
plenipotentiaries into a convention, by which French troops 
were to be admitted into Verona, and the French army to 
supplied with provisions and munitions of war on credit, i. ¢., 
without paying for them. He then wrote to the Directors :— 

‘If your project is to extract five or six millions from Venice, I 
have purposely contrived this sort of rupture. If you have more 
decided intentions, I believe it will be necessary to continue this 
subject of quarrel ; let me know what you wish done, and wait for a 
favourable moment, which I will seize according to circumstances, for 
it will not do to have all the world on our hands at once. ... . The 
truth of the affair of Peschiera is that Beaulieu (the Austrian commander) 
put a disgraceful trick upon them. He demanded a passage for fifty 
men, and so got possession of the town. 


The shamelessness of the pretext is complacently commnu- 
nicated to his government, in the confident expectation, justified 
by the result, that it would conciliate their favour instead of 
provoking a reproof; and it was on the strength of a quarrel, 
got up in this fashion, that Venice was soon afterwards reduced 
to the condition of a plundered and oppressed dependency. 
The turn of the Pope came next, and there was no need of 
inventing pretexts against his Holiness, who had waged a kind 
of religious war against the Republic, as the arch enemy of the 
Faith, and left the assassination of its ambassador, Bassonville, 
unavenged. Such was the popular detestation of sacerdotal 
rule, that, on the first appearance of the French in the Legations, 
they were received as liberators, and Bonaparte, who aimed only 
at exaction for the present, took advantage of the alarm into 
which the Papal Government was thrown to dictate his terms. 
The price of a suspension of arms was settled at twenty-one 
millions, fifteen in money, and the rest in supplies, a hundred 

pictures, 
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pictures, five hundred manuscripts, the provisionary occupation 
of Ancona, Bologna, and Ferrara, and (to crown all with a 
bit of telling republicanism) the busts of Junius and Marcus 
Brutus. 
This suspension was only a short respite for his Holiness. A 
fresh succession of victories, Arcola, Rivoli, Tolentino, com- 
leted the discomfiture of one Austrian army after another, and 
| ibaa was soon at leisure to revert to the Papal Govern- 
ment, which was driven to desperation. ‘We will turn the 
Romagna into a Vendée,’ exclaimed Cardinal Busca, and bands of 
peasants were seen le.| by monks, crucifix in hand. But the electric 
spark was wanting : the first papal army, which the French encoun- 
tered at Castel-Bologna, was easily routed and took to flight: the 
second, at Ancona, surrendered at discretion without firing a shot. 
The Pope was at the mercy of the conqueror, whose policy was not 
to break with his Holiness outright, much less to deprive him 
entirely of his temporalities. Bonaparte had written not long 
before to Clarke, the Minister of War, that France was becoming 
Roman Catholic again, and that they might stand in need of 
the co-operation of the Pope in an easily conceivable contingency. 
There were other pressing reasons for not pushing matters to 
extremity, and, prudently refraining from entering Rome in 
person, he signed a treaty, by which he stipulated for the aban- 
donment of the Legations, the Romagna and Ancona to the 
French, and the payment of an additional fifteen millions. 
He then sent an autograph letter to notify this treaty to the Pope, 
who was assured that the French Republic would henceforth 
be one of the best friends of Rome, and that nothing could 
exceed the esteem and veneration entertained for his sacred 
oe by their general. At the same time he wrote to the 
irectory :— 
‘ My opinion is that Rome, once deprived of Bologna, Ferrara, the 
Romagna, and the thirty millions we take from her, can exist no 
longer ; this old machine will fall to pieces of itself.’ 


In another letter of the same date he adds :— 


‘ The commission of savants has reaped a good harvest at Ravenna, 
Rimini, Pesaro, Ancona, Loretto, and Perugia: all will be sent to 
Paris without delay. Adding it to what will be sent from Rome, we 
shall have everything fine (tout ce qu'il y a de beau) in Italy, except 
a small number of objects which are at Turin and Naples.’ 


The churches in the ceded provinces were robbed of all 
articles of value which had been accumulated by the piety or 


superstition of ages. Our Lady of Loretto was stripped of orna- 
ments in gold, silver, and jewels to the value of above a million, 
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and the wooden image of the Virgin was transported to Paris, 
where it remained till the Concordat. The wonder is that the 
Casa Santa—the Holy House—was not carried off in pieces and 
set up in the Place des Victoires, where its appearance might 
have been announced as a repetition of the miracle, or it would 
have cost only an Ossianic figure to declare that the eagle of 
victory had brought it, as the Brobdingnag eagle carried Gulliver’s 
wooden residence, in its beak. 

Bonaparte had no sooner settled with Rome than he turned his 
exclusive attention to the Austrian army, commanded by the 
Archduke Charles, whom he pursued across the Alps without 
waiting for the co-operation of the army of the Rhine, till he 
found himself dangerously distant from his base of operations. 
The situation was so critical, that he at once adopted the expedient 
of addressing to the Archduke a letter in which he invited him 
to merit the title of benefactor of humanity, declaring for himself 
that, if the overture that he had the honour to make could save 
the life of a single man, he should be prouder of the civic crown 
that he should have merited thereby than of the melancholy glory 
which can result from military successes! The puzzle is why 
he should be constantly going out of his way to use language 
which could deceive no one—which was notoriously at variance 
with his actions, his feelings, and his thoughts. It was impos- 
sible for a commander to be more indifferent to human life or 
more prodigal of blood, and in answer to the excuse that he 
was so only by calculation and when a given object was to be 
obtained, M. Lanfrey recalls the curious fact of his ordering a 
skirmish for the amusement of his mistress, His own words to 
Las Casas were :— 

‘ Riding with her one day in the middle of our positions in the 
environs of the hill of Tenda, whilst reconnoitring as commandant of 
the artillery, the notion suddenly occurred to me of treating her to 
the spectacle of a little war, and I ordered an attack of advanced posts. 
We were the conquerors, it is true, but there could evidently be no 
result. The attack was a pure fancy, and yet some men fell in it. 
Later (plus tard) I have bitterly reproached myself with this affair 
whenever it has recurred to me.’ 


* Later’ means when, on the rock of St. Helena, he was no longer 
able to sacrifice hetacombs of human beings to his ambition or 
his caprice—when it had become a passion to compose an attrac- 
tive character for posterity. His classica] reminiscences must 
have been at fault, or he would have reflected that Flamininus 
was expelled the Senate by Cato for killing a noble Gaul to 

amuse a favourite: 
The overture to the Archduke led to the preliminaries of 
Leoben, 
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Leoben, in which the main point to be settled was what portions 
of territory Austria and France should respectively retain, it 
being clearly understood between them that the rights of inde- 
pendent and neutral states were not to stand in the way of any 
arrangement that might suit both parties. At first the proposal 
went no farther than to offer Austria an indemnity out of the 
dependencies of Venice; but the notion of dealing with the 
unhappy republic as a subject of barter was speedily matured 
into a transaction which has no parallel in history, except the 
partition of Poland; and even the partition of Poland was not 
marked by the wanton expenditure of so much false profession 
or by such cynical contempt for truth. Nothing can be clearer 
than that Bonaparte’s mind was made up on this subject before 
the popular commotions, excited by French treatment, gave him 
a pretext for an open declaration of hostilities. His language to 
the trembling Deputies of the Senate, who offered carte blanche 
in the way of satisfaction, ran thus :— 


‘I have eighty thousand men, I have gunboats, I will have no more 
inquisition, no more senate, I will be an Attila to Venice. ... I 
want no more alliances with you, I will have none of your projects, I 
will give you the firm land. . . . There is no good in deceiving me to 
gain time.’ ; 

In their report to the Senate the Deputies are obliged to own 
that the details of the treaty are unknown to them—that the secret 
of the conditions is impenetrable: ‘God grant that this mystery 
does not conceal the partition of the Republic.’ The very worst 
of their fears fell short of the reality. The civilised world had 
yet to learn the full scope’of Madame Roland’s dying apostrophe 
to Liberty, and greyheaded Italian diplomatists, familiar with 
Machiavelli, stood aghast, when it broke upon them, at the pro- 
found corruption of the French General of twenty-eight. After 
concluding a treaty which, hard as were the terms, left the 
Republic the semblance of independence, he wrote to the Directors 
that his sole object in concluding it was to enter the city without 
difficulty and get possession of the arsenal. He then despatched 
an emissary to take possession of Corfu and all the Venetlen 
establishments in the Levant, and the same day wrote to the 
municipality of Venice to invite their confidence, ending :— 

‘ In all circumstances I will do all in my power to give you proofs 
of my desire to consolidate your liberty, and to see unhappy Italy 
finally take her place with glory, free and independent of strangers, 
on the stage of the world, and resume amongst great nations the rank 
to which she is called by nature, her position, and her destiny.’ 


The day after (May 27th) he transmitted the heads of the 
proposed 
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proposed treaty with Austria, including this: ‘ Pour [ Italie; 
1° Venise 4 ’ Empereur. As this went beyond his instructions, 
he proceeds to justify it :— 

* Venice, which has been declining since the discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the rise of Trieste and Ancona, can hardly survive 
the shock we have given her. With a population inapt, cowardly, in 
nowise made for liberty, without land, without waters, it seems 
natural that she should be left to those to whom we give the firm land. 
We shall take all the vessels, we shall strip the arsenal, we shall carry 
off all the cannon; we shall destroy the forts; we shall keep Corfu 
and Ancona for ourselves.’ 


The pretext under which this wholesale robbery was carried 
on adds, if possible, to the infamy of the proceeding. He directs 
two of his generals to accompany the French Minister to the Pro- 
visional Government of Venice, and state that the conformity of 
—— now existing between the French Republic and the 

public of Venice requires that she shall promptly put her 
marine on a respectable footing to co-operate in protecting their 
commerce: ‘ You will take possession of all under this pretext, 
having constantly in your mouths the unity of the two Republics, 
and always making use of the name of the Venetian Marine.’ 

During the negotiations for peace, Bonaparte had taken up his 
residence at Montebello, a magnificent chiteau near Milan, where 
he lived in quasi-regal state, dining in public, giving audience 
to ministers and deputations, disposing of provinces, and mapping 
out republics. Josephine had joined him and was holding 
drawing-rooms like a queen. A report having reached Paris 
that he meant to make himself king of Italy, Madame de Staél 
mentioned it to Augereau, who replied, * Non assurément, c'est un 
jeune homme trop bien élevé pour cela,’ He meant to make him- 
self in France what he had already made himself in Italy. 
‘Do you suppose,’ he remarked to Prince Pignatelli, ‘ that 1 am 
gaining triumphs to make the fortunes of the advocates of the 
Directory, the Carnots and Barras?’ But seeing (to use his own 
phrase) that the pear was not yet ripe, he procrastinated his 
appearance on the scene, and when the Directory, in anticipation 
of a coup d'état, were looking about for a general, he sent them 
Augereau, who did the military work required for bringing about 
the change of government which goes by the name of 18th Fruc- 
tidor. The new Directory, in which Carnot was replaced by a 
nonentity, were obliged to let Bonaparte have his way in every- 
thing, and had no alternative but to confirm the treaty con- 
cluded by him at Campo Formio (17th October, 1797), although 
contrary to their instructions and their real wishes. On the 


19th September he wrote to them :— 
‘I must 
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‘I must know if your intention is to accept these propositions or 
not. If your ultimatum should be not to comprise the city of Venice 
in the Emperor’s part, I doubt whether the peace will be made 
(Venice, however, is the city of all Italy most worthy of liberty) and 
hostilities will recommence in the course of October.’ 


The reply of the Directory dwelt upon the imprudence of 
‘giving the Emperor Italy to the Adige and the shame of aban- 
doning Venice. But on the 10th October Bonaparte signified 
his intention to adhere to his own project of peace. He had 
already replied to Talleyrand who advocated the views of the 
Directory, that he (Talleyrand) knew nothing of this ‘ effeminate, 
superstitious, pantaloon, and cowardly people. The Italian 
nation was enervated, without courage ; it has no more taste for 
liberty than for a military organisation strong enough to compel 
respect. ‘As to what was good to put into proclamations and 
printed discourses, all this was but a romance.’ He had the 
superb audacity to write (October 10) to the Directors that he 
had thought only of the country and the Government :— 


‘It only remains for me to return into the crowd, to resume the 
ploughshare of Cincinnatus, to give the example of respect for the 
magistracy, and of aversion from the military regime, which has 
destroyed so many republics and ruined so many States.’ 


All who shared his confidence and intimacy at the time, 
—Lavalette, Marmont, Biot, Bourrienne,—attest that he made 
the peace to have the exclusive credit of making it, and to 
avoid sharing the possible glories of the next campaign with the 
army of the Rhine. Farther delay might have brought him into 
difficulties with the Directors; so at the next interview with the 
Austrian Plenipotentiary, the Count de Cobentzel, who was 
procrastinating, he rose suddenly in the midst of the Conference, 
took from a stand a porcelain tray, the gift of the Empress 
Catherine to the Count, and dashed it to pieces on the floor, 
exclaiming, ‘It is thus that in less than a month I shall have 
shattered your monarchy.’ He declared the truce at an end, 
and with a bow to the negotiators left the room. 

In the course of the next day (October 17, 1797) the Articles 
were drawn up and signed ; by ten o'clock in the evening all 
the signatures were affixed; and at midnight Monge and 
Berthier started to carry the Treaty to the Directors. During the 
whole day Bonaparte was in one of his happiest moods. A part 
of the evening is said to have been passed by him in imagining 
humourous scenes and telling ghost stories. Twelve hours after- 
wards a courier arrived from the Directory peremptorily prohi- 
biting the main article—the cession of Italy (including Venice) 
to 
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to the Adige—and intimating an intention to name negotiators 
to ‘relieve him of political duties and leave him wholly to his 
military dispositions.’ The peace was hailed by an explosion of 
joy in Paris, and the Directors, far from venturing to repudiate 
or reprove, were compelled to ratify and congratulate. 

Bonaparte arrived in Paris on the 5th December at his small 
hotel in the Rue de la Chantereine, which on this occasion was 
rebaptised Rue de la Victoire by the municipality, His manners 
and movements were adroitly regulated so as to stimulate the 
universal curiosity and interest he inspired. He was rarely 
seen in public and never otherwise than reserved and self- 

ssed. The time was not arrived when he could afford to 
throw off the mask and indulge his natural humour :— 


‘ For well had Conrad learn’d to curb the crowd, 
By arts that veil, and oft preserve, the proud ; 
His was the lofty port, the distant mien 
That seems to shun the sight—and awes if seen.’ 


The Directory had no alternative but to give him a magnifi- 
cent reception. An altar de la Patrie was erected in the court 
of the Luxembourg, loaded with trophies, surmounted with 
allegorical statues, the walls draped with banners, and a vast 
amphitheatre constructed all around. Here the Directors, the 
officials, and the diplomatic corps in full dress, received the 
guest. An immense crowd filled the court and the neighbour- 
ing streets, and his appearance was the signal for deafening and 
frequently renewed acclamations. Talleyrand spoke first, and 
speedily transgressed the line which separates the sublime from 
the ridiculous. After exalting the military exploits and capacity 
of the young hero to the skies, the orator painted the victor of 
Lodi and Arcola as a stoic detached from all worldly grandeur, 
having no taste except for simplicity, obscurity, the abstract sci- 
ences, and ‘that sublime Ossian which seemed to detach him from 
the earth.’ Not only was there no reason to dread his ambition, but 
‘there might come a day perhaps when it would be necessary to 
tear him from the leisure of his studious retreat. The reply 
was more in Cromwell’s manner than in that which subsequently 
became habitual to Bonaparte. It was studiously obscure and 
confined to generalities, one of which, however, was eminently 
suggestive: ‘When the happiness of the French people shall 
be based upon better organic laws, all Europe will become free.’ 
Barras, who followed, compared him to Socrates, Cesar, and 
Pompey in succession,—lavished the basest adulation on the 
framer of the peace which he (Barras) had privately denounced 
as infamous, and then, pointing to England as the next country 
to be conquered and liberated like Venice, exclaimed :— " 

‘ 0, 
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‘ Go, go and enchain this gigantic pirate which weighs upon the 
seas, go and punish in London outrages too long unpunished. Nume- 
rous adorers of liberty await you there: you are the liberator to whom 
humanity by her plaintive cries appeals.’ 


Thereupon the orator administered the accolade or official embrace, 
and the artists of the Conservatoire executed a hymn composed 
by Chenier and;Méhul. The fée was even more ridiculous on 
the whole than that offered to the Goddess of Reason; and it is 
wonderful that such men could meet to interchange such pueri- 
lities without, like the Roman augurs, laughing in each others’ 
faces. 

During a brief interval the Directory and Bonaparte remained 
equally watchful and distrustful. It was their object to get him 
out of Paris, to occupy him, no matter in what — of the world, 
with dreams of conquest; and when he declined to attempt the 
invasion of England with the inadequate means at his disposal, 
they were only too happy to offer him carte blanche for the 
expedition to Egypt, an original and pet conception of his own. 
The idea of carrying the élite of the French army to a distant 
country, where its communications were almost certain to be cut 
off, at a moment when all Europe was hostile, if not actually in 
arms against France, is justly regarded by M. Lanfrey as little 
less wild than that of carrying the Grand Army to Moscow in 
1812; and the parallel will be strengthened by an examination 
of the results, although the minor disaster was permitted to pass 
without immediate condemnation through circumstances and 
owing to the comparative smallness of the scale. What Bona- 
parte aimed at was glory of the most dazzling sort, glory by 
which the popular imagination could be caught. ‘In this point 
of view’ (to use his own words) ‘your little Europe is but a 
mole-hill, and could not supply glory enough; I will go and 
demand it of the East, of that land of wonders which alone has 
seen great empires and great revolutions, and is inhabited by 
six hundred millions of men.’ ‘ Nothing,’ he would say to his 
intimates, ‘is remembered in Paris: If I remain long without 
doing anything I am lost. When they have seen me three times 
at the theatre, they will not turn to look at me again.’ He 
also calculated on the incapacity of the generals he left behind. 
‘That he might become master of France, it was necessary that 
the Directory should meet with reverses in his absence, and that 
his return should bring back victory to our standards,’ 

The money required for the expedition was procured by the 
plunder of Rome and Switzerland, with whom quarrels were oppor- 
tunely got up. At Berne alone, Brune, who acted under the 
especial direction of Bonaparte, seized more than sixteen millions 
in 
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in money or bullion, seven millions in arms or munitions, eighteen 
millions in forced supplies of provisions. When all was ready, 
Bonaparte hesitated, struck either by the imminent risks he was 
about to run or tempted to make use of his opportunities and 
upset the Directory at once. Suspecting something of the sort, 
they ordered his departure, on which he took fire and tendered 
his resignation. Rewbell coolly held out a pen: ‘ Give it us in 
writing, General ; the Republic has still children left who will 
not abandon her.’ He took the pen, but allowed Merlin to take it 
from him, and spoke no more of resigning. At Toulon he issued 
a proclamation to his army, reminding them of what they had 
done and won in Italy, and ending, ‘1 promise every soldier that, 
on his return from this expedition, he shall have at his disposal 
enough to buy six acres of land.’ This was speaking to the 
point ; he knew his men ; he knew to what he had brought them; 
that the old cries of glory and liberty had lost their force. 


‘ Antiquity (says M. Thiers) has bequeathed to the admiration of 
the world the passage of the Pyrenees and the Alps by Annibal, and 
it is certain that they have done nothing more grand, perhaps nothing 
so grand. The crossing of Saint Bernard, the transport of the army 
of Egypt through the English fleets, the preparations for the Expedi- 
tion of Boulogne, finally the passage of the Danube at Wagram, are 
great operations which posterity will not admire less.’ 


There is little to-admire in the abortive preparations at Bou- 
logne, and the transport of the army of Egypt was simply remark- 
able for audacity. Nelson overshot the French squadron during 
the night before Crete, and preceded it by a few hours at Alex- 
andria, whence he set sail in search of it towards Syria. ‘ Mar- 
vellous good luck, that fortune often withhdlds from the best 
combined plans, which was then lavished with a boundless 
liberality, as if the better to hide the snare to which her favours 
were subsequently to lure.’ As usual, Bonaparte tried to enlist the 
people on his side by promising to relieve them from their 
oppressors, the Mamelukes; and, to deceive them the more 
easily, he did not hesitate to proclaim himself and army apos- 
tates from Christianity :— 


‘We, too, are true Mussulmans. Are we not the men who have 
destroyed the Pope, who said that it was necessary to wage war with 
Mussulmans? Are we not the men who have destroyed the knights of 
Malta, because these insensates believed that God willed them to 
wage war with Mussulmans? Thrice happy those who shall be with 
us! They will prosper in their fortune and their rank. Happy those 
who shall be neuter: they will have time to get acquainted with us, 
and will end by siding with us. But woe, three times woe, to those 

who 
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who shall take arms for the Mamelukes and fight against us. There 
will be no hope for them : they will perish.’ 


This resembles De Bracy’s argument in Front de Beeuf’s 
castle, when the monk asks whether he is safe and in Christian 
keeping. ‘Safe thou art; and, for Christianity, here is the stout 
Baron Reginald de Beeuf, whose utter abomination is a Jew; 
and the good Knight Templar, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, whose 
trade is to slay Saracens. If these are not good marks of Chris- 
tianity, 1 know no other that they bear about them.’ These 
proclamations were utter failures. They were met by laughter 
or contempt; and Sir Sydney Smith was much more successful 
when he called on the Turks to trust to the word of a Christian 
knight rather than to that of a renegade without faith or honour, 

The Mamtlukes sustained a murderous defeat at the battle 
of the Pyramids. They lost two thousand men, of whom 
a large proportion were ges into the Nile and drowned, 
They carried all their wealth about them, and M. Lanfrey says 
that there was hardly one of them on whom was found less than 
five or six hundred louis in gold—an obvious exaggeration, 
looking solely to the weight. But their spoils were rich enough 
to be worth securing, and the French soldiers set to work inge- 
niously enough to recover the drowned bodies, by bending their 
bayonets, tying them to a line, and so making use of them as 
hooks, It is stated in the Memoirs that the soldiers passed 
several days in fishing for Mamelukes, and that ‘from that time 
forth they began to get reconciled to Egypt.’ If we accept 
M. Lanfrey’s valuation, any one of them who had the luck to 
land a Mameluke might consider the promise of six acres on his 
return as practically fulfilled. 

The destruction of the French fleet at Aboukir, falsely and 
ungenerously attributed to Brueys, whilst exercising a marked 
depression on the army, was accepted by the General as a possible 
favour of destiny under the guise of a blow. ‘If the English,’ 
he wrote to Kleber, ‘relieve this squadron by another, they will 
haply oblige us to do greater things than we intended.’ Wild 
as it may be thought, his dream was to emulate or surpass Alex- 
ander the Great. Again and again in after life did he repeat 
that, ‘if Acre had fallen, he should have changed the face of the 
world, he should have been Emperor of all the East’—that ‘a 
grain of sand had upset all his projects.’ But what sort of pro- 
jects are those that a grain of sand can upset? When the turn 
of events was in his favour, he assumed all the credit of com- 
bination and contrivance. Whenever anything went wrong, it 
was all owing to the stupidity of others, or ill luck, Not a 
single 
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single obstacle to his projects, or supposed projects, in Egypt 
occurred from one end of the expedition to the other, that might 
not have been foreseen from the commencement. He had mis- 
calculated the resources of the country, the feelings of the popu- 
lation, the nature of the resistance to be overcome. To talk of 
Acre as a grain of sand was preposterous. The siege lasted 
sixty days, in the course of which there were fourteen assaults, 
and twenty-six sorties. The French lost more than four thou- 
sand men, including several of their best officers, and other 
Acres were in store for them before they could approximate 
to the goal which a heated brain, rather than strategic genius 
or well-conceived policy, had marked out. This most men- 
dacious of heroes was never more splendidly mendacious than 
in covering his retreat on this occasion, so far as words could 
cover it. In his bulletins, his letters, his formal reports, his 
proclamations to the army, which was retracing its steps with 
diminished numbers and long trains of sick and wounded, 
he declared that he retreated from the plague, not the enemy, 
that he ‘had razed the palace of Djezzar to the ground, 
ruined the fortifications, burnt the town, in which no stone on 
stone remained,’ The advanced guard .was ordered to leave 
Turkish standards in the villages as tokens of victory ; the simul- 
taneous orders to the rear-guard under Kleber being to burn, kill, 
destroy, pillage—to leave nothing behind them but a desert :— 
* And the sole joy his baffled spirit knows 
In this forced flight, is murd’ring as he goes.’ 


The want of transport for the sick and wounded was such that 
he dismounted all his cavalry except the rearguard, and set the 
example to his officers of giving up all his own horses. The 
groom who came to ask him what horse he reserved for himself, 
provoked a smart stroke from his riding-whip: ‘ Everybody on 
foot! Have you not heard the order ?’* 

On his return to Alexandria he found a Turkish army 
intrenched at Aboukir. This he attacked and routed, and 
directly afterwards received through Sir Sydney Smith an inter- 
cepted packet of newspapers addressed to him. Not a single 
despatch from the Directory had reached him for ten months, 
and only one private letter, a letter from his brother Joseph 
pressing his return. ‘He passed the night in devouring the 
Gazettes. He there read the sad history of our reverses— 
Italy lost, France threatened ; but what he there saw, above all, 
was the Directory discredited and tottering, at daggers drawn 





* Segur draws a striking picture of Napoleon on the Retreat from Russia, 
walking, leaning on his cane, in the midst of his hurried and disordered troops. 
Vol. 128.—No. 256. 2B with 
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with an assembly which was taking revenge for past humiliations, § he res 
Since the receipt of Joseph’s letter he had nourished the project § stone, 
of leaving Egypt: the battle of Aboukir allowed him to act upon § the m« 
it, for he could depart after such a success!’ This explains the § dislike 
singular expression which had struck Murat before the battle: § aims 
‘Here is about to be decided the fate of the world.’ So far as § oppos: 
the fate of the world was involved in his career, it had been § a din 
decided a great many times already, and remained to be decided § slight 
a great many times more—as when he again narrowly escaped § preser 





the English cruisers. behav 

He carried with him the élite of the surviving officers—Lannes, J autho 
Murat, Berthier, Marmont, Andréossy, Duroc, Bessieres, Lava- obser’ 
lette—to say nothing of the savants whom he meant to turn to J pugna 
good account, Monge, Berthollet, Denon, &c. He left the com- Th 
mand to Kleber, who had all along disapproved the expedition, | Roge 
and being in no humour to adopt the responsibility when all 9 create 
hope of deriving honour from it was at an end, instantly addressed § des / 
a Scene to the Diréctory, in which its Quixotic character was (les / 
thoroughly laid bare. This letter was intercepted by the English, | from 
and only reached France to be delivered to the First Consul. Bona 
‘ Fortune, which had transformed the accused into the judge, had cludi: 


thenceforth prepared their respective rewards for each of them: Provi 
for one the dagger of a fanatic; for the other the first throne of Ducc 
the world!’ of al 


When we find that almost everything had fallen out during prefe 
his absence as he had wished and anticipated, that his successor pan, 
in the Italian command had shown accumulated proofs of inca- 
pacity, that the decline of national glory had served to enhance of al 
his, that the state of parties and public opinion had ripened to | that, 
the precise point indicated by him as essential to his plans—we than 


cannot set down all to fortune, we must allow something for the weal 
instincts of coming greatness, for intuitive insight into men of hi 
and events, for political as well as military coup d’eil, for the F 
faculty of reading signs in the social and moral atmosphere prov 
which was possessed in so eminent a degree by Talleyrand. assu 


It was currently believed that the Egyptian expedition had emb 
been set on foot by the Directors, out of jealousy or fear, to get vorli 
rid of Bonaparte, who consequently escaped any blame that may Anc 
have been incurred by its imprudence, whilst everything dazzling bull 
about it—everything calculated to excite popular admiration— fash 
was monopolised for him by the crowd. At Frejus, where he outl. 
landed, he was received with acclamations, and on the evening agai 
which he passed at Lyons a piece, entitled ‘ Le Retour du Héros,’ app 
was improvised for the occasion. At Paris he had only to choose to y 
his party, or rather his instruments; and, after due arn Rer 
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he resolved on making Sieyés (then first Director) his stepping- 
stone, although holding this celebrated constitution-monger in 
the most sovereign contempt as an idealist and a pedant. The 
dislike was reciprocal. It could not well fail to be so, for their 
aims were similar whilst their characters were diametrically 
opposed, and neither felt disposed to concede the first place. At 
a dinner where they met, Bonaparte, not having taken the 
slightest notice of Sieyés, and affecting to be ignorant of his 
presence, Sieyés angrily murmured to a friend: ‘ Do you see the 
behaviour of this insolent little fellow towards the member of an 
authority which ought to have had him shot.’ As M. Lanfrey 
observes, the difficulty was not to surmount their common re- 
pugnance but to conciliate their ambition. 

The Executive Government consisted of five Directors, Sieyés, 
Roger Ducos, Barras, Gohier, and De Moulins. Ducos was a 
creature of Sieyes, who also commanded a majority in the Conseil 


| des Anciens. The plan was to remove the legislative bodies 


(les Anciens and the Cinq-Cents) to St, Cloud, where, secure 
from popular control, the Anciens were to issue a decree naming 
Bonaparte Commandant of all the military forces of Paris, in- 
cluding the National Guards, and supersede the Directors by a 
Provisional Consulate, composed of Bonaparte, Sieyés, and 
Ducos. Bonaparte found no difficulty in securing the adhesion 
of all the military men of mark, including Moreau, who 
preferred being a blind instrument and refused to listen to the 
plan, saying that he, too, was tired of the yoke of the advocates. 

o him was consequently assigned the most compromising part 
of all, the forcible occupation of the Luxembourg, i. ¢., an act 
that, happen what might, could be construed into nothing less 
than open revolt against the Constitution. His criminal and 
weak connivance weighed on him during the whole remainder 
of his life. 

For a time all went smoothly enough, but the Cing-Cents 
proved unmanageable, the Anciens wavered, and the affair 
assumed so awkward an appearance for the First Consul in 
embryo, that Augereau addressed him with bitter irony, Te 
voila dans une jolie position. He cut a bad figure before the 
Anciens, where, though the majority was favourable to him and 
bullying language miserably misplaced, he broke forth in this 
fashion, ‘If an orator, paid by the foreigner, were to speak of 
outlawing me, let him beware lest such a judgment be turned 
against him. If he were to speak of outlawing me, I should 
appeal to you, my brave companions in arms, to you grenadiers, 
to you, soldiers, whose caps and bayonets I have in view. 
Remember that I march accompanied by the god of —~ 
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and the god of war.’ Nothing more to the ry could be 
extracted from him, and the moral drawn by M. rey is that 
he had really nothing to urge in justification of the movement 
that would hold water. He had no public object in view ; he 
meant to raise himself on the bayonets of his grenadiers, and 
he blurted out the truth. 

The most trying scene was at the Cinq-Cents, which he entered 
with a guard. In a moment, the whole assembly were on their 
feet storming with indignation : 


‘What is the meaning of this? Sabres in this place! Armed 
men! The boldest of the deputies rush from their seats, they 
surround Bonaparte, they push him back, they load him with in- 
vectives. “Out with him.” “Outlaw the dictator.” ‘ What are you 
doing, rash man? You are violating the sanctuary of the laws,” 
exclaimed Bigonnet. And Destrem, walking up to him, “Is it for 
this that thou hast conquered?” Others seize him by the collar and 
shake him violently, whilst reproaching him with his treason. Having 
come to intimidate, the general turns pale, he falls fainting into the 
arms of his grenadiers, who carry him out of the hall.’ 


Napoleon stated that daggers had been raised against him, 
and a grenadier was rewarded with a diamond ring and a kiss 
by Josephine for receiving in his sleeve the stab intended for 
the heart of her lord, but no one of the numerous eye witnesses 
could be found to verify the statement.* 

All now depended on Lucien, the President of the Cinq 
Cents, who was fortunately equal to the occasion when Napo- 
leon was not. After a fruitless attempt to oppose a decree of 
outlawry against his brother, he refused to put it to the vote, 
and deposited upon the tribune the ensigns of his authority, 
during the reiterated cry of hors Ja loi, that terrible cry that 
struck down Robespierre. It was heard outside by the group, in 
which stood Bonaparte, and they turned pale. Sieyés, who alone 
had preserved an imperturbable sangfroid through the critical 
turns of this day, coolly remarked: ‘Since they are putting you 
out of the law, it is they who are within it ;) about as comforting 
a speech as Augereau’s. Napoleon sent a party of grenadiers to 
bring off Lucien, and was about to clear the hall by force, when 
the soldiers, who had served as guard to the Assembly, hesi- 
tated, till Lucien, known to them as President, got on horseback, 
and made them an harangue, in which he pictured the Cinq 





_ * ‘Thomas Thomé, grenadier of the Corps Législatif, who had his sleeve torn 
in warding off the stab of a dagger aimed at Bonaparte, has dined the 20th, and 
break fasted the 21st, with the General. J.a Citoyenne Bonaparte a embrassé Thomas 
Thomé, and placed a diamond, worth two thousand crowns, on his finger.’— 
(‘ Moniteur,’ 23rd Brumaire.) 
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Cents overborne by representatives with daggers, by brigands 
in English pay, and only waiting to be delivered from ‘this 
minority of assassins.’ Then, taking a sword and turning it 
against his brother: ‘As for me, I swear to pierce the heart 
of my own brother, if he ever infringes the liberty of French- 
men. This rhodomontade succeeded ; they raised a cry of 
Vive Bonaparte, and a party of them, led by Murat, entered the 
hall with drums beating, cleared it, and closed the doors. In 
the course of the evening, Lucien re-assembled about thirty 
members of the Cing-Cents, and passed in their name the 
decrees required for establishing the Ciasmahite, and giving formal 
elect to this coup d’état, which led by easy and obvious grada- 
tions to the First Empire, much as the coup d’état of December, 
1851, led to the Second. All enterprises of this kind are essen- 
tially alike. Ce n’est que le premier pas qui cotite. Bonaparte’s 
foot was now on the first step of the range by which he was to 
ascend the throne. The member of the family (Lucien) who 
placed it there, was the one who derived least advantage from 
their rise; as he was also the one who persevered in main- 
taining a certain self-respect and independence of spirit till the 


The founder of the dynasty has been accused of wanting per- 
sonal courage, as well as presence of mind, on this day ; and he 
undeniably shrank from clamour and violence as he would not 
have shrunk before a column or a battery. That he invariably 
displayed the very highest order of bravery in action, is beyond 
dispute. But what is commonly understood by personal courage 
depends much on habit and does not necessarily imply moral 
or civil courage. It may be proof against powder or steel, with- 
out being proof against a blow. That ‘chastity of honour which 
feels a stain like a wound’ is found in men who have no other 
quality of chivalry. Thus, it is no imputation on the proved 
bravery of James II. that, when rudely pulled and pushed about 
by the fishermen of Sheppey, his behaviour gave signs of pusil- 
lanimity. It is no reflection on Bonaparte that, when hustled 
and shaken by the collar in the Cing-Cents, his nerves proved 
unequal to the emergency ; that he quailed more from elevated 
self-esteem than fear.* In 


_— 


* Immediately before leaving Fontainebleau for Elba, he gave strong expression 
to his fear of personal violence on the way: ‘ Let the Bourbons have me assassinated, 
I forgive them ; but I shall perhaps be abandoned to the outrages of this abominable 
Population of the South. To die on the field of battle is ee but in the mud 
and by such hands!’ His fears were justified by the result, for he ran great risk 

being torn to pieces. Sir Neil pbell, the English Commissioner, who 
accompanied him, says: ‘Upon every occasion he evinced, by the fincsse to 
which he had recourse, much anxiety to save his life whenever he considered it 
in 
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In the Constitution drawn up by Sieyés, the post of Grand- 
Elector, intended for Bonaparte, was contemptuously suppressed 
and received its death-blow from a mot: ‘ How could you imagine, 
said he, addressing the mortified legislator, ‘that a man of some 
talent and a little honour would consent to play the part of a pig 
put up to fatten on so many millions?’* He meant from the 
first to take the lion’s share, and he took it. The Constitution 
as remodelled under his instructions, practically concentrated the 
whole power, civil and military, legislative and executive, in 
the first Consul, 7. e. himself. 

When an exile he regretted that he had not been more 
moderate,.and M. Thiers remarks that ‘ restricted in the em- 
ployment of his faculties, he would undoubtedly not have accom. 
plished such great things, but neither would he have attempted 
such extravagant ones, and probably his sceptre and his sword 
would have remained to his death in his glorious hands,’ The 
probability is that he would not have held the sceptre, and would 
have been materially restricted in the use of the sword. M., 
Thiers has elsewhere said of him: 


‘ Always and in all things he went straight, and without turning, to 
the point. Was it an affair of reasoning, he found the peremptory 
argument on the instant; was it a battle, he hit upon the decisive 
manceuvre. In him, to conceive, will, execute, were a single indivisible 
act, of an incredible rapidity, so that between the action and the 
thought, there was not an instant lost for reflection or resolve. To 
oppose to a genius thus constituted a moderate objection, a resistance 
of lukewarmness, of feebleness, or of ill will, was to make him spring 
like the torrent which boils up and covers you with its foam, if you 
oppose to it an unexpected obstacle.’ 


How could a genius thus constituted have been subjected to 
constitutional restraints, without neutralising its energies? He 
would have resembled Gulliver tied down by a multiplicity of 





in danger.’ After leaving Orange, ‘he quitted his carriage, mounted one of the 
horses, and dressed in a plain great-coat, wearing too a Russian cloak and a 
common round hat with a white cockade, rode on in advance of the carriages, 
accompanied only by acourier.’ During the remainder of the journey he changed 
caps and coats with the Commissioners, and assumed alternately the names of 
Colonel Campbell and Lord Burghersh.—(Napoleon at Fontainebleau and Elba, &. 
By the late Major-General Sir Neil Campbell, C.B., British Commissioner, &c., &s 
with a Memoir, &c., by his nephew, Archibald Neil Campbell Maclachlan, M.A., 
&c., 1869.) M. Thiers says, ‘that the Commissioners obliged him to put on 4 
foreign uniform that he might pass for one of the officers of the retinue.’ ‘ 

* *D’un cochon & I’engrais de quelques millions.’ This mot has been omitted 
and paraphrased by M. Thiers, though recorded, as dictated at St. Helena, by 
both Gourgaud and Las Cusas, Lord Russell mentions three other remarkable 
instances in which the same animal has supplied the metaphor. 
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threads. Cramp your great man, and he ceases to be great. 
Break up your Hannibal, and he is no longer Hannibal. A hero 
can no more be two people, than he can be in two places at 
once, Alexander, Cesar, Peter, Frederic, Napoleon,—not one of 
these would have attained the same giddy height without being 
absolute. Napoleon could not even have undertaken the cam- 
paign of Marengo, had he abided by the principles of the new 
Constitution, which forbade the First Consul to command an 
army in the field, But no provision forbade his being present. 
Whilst, therefore, he in point of fact commanded the army, his 
Chief of the Staff, Berthier, held the title of General-in-Chief. 

It so happens that all his prominent merits and defects as a 
commander are placed in broad relief by this campaign ; which 
also teems with proofs that his successes and victories, in the 
earlier stages of his career, were quite as much owing to fortune 
or accident as his subsequent failures and defeats, The concep- 
tion was bold, but hazardous. The notion of (what M. Thiers 
calls) enveloping the Austrians with an inferiorgforce, was like 
that of the Irishman who, single-handed, took four prisoners by 
surrounding them ; and it is preposterous to call the passage of 
the Alps a prodigy greater than that of Hannibal, whose ele- 

ts were as difficult to get over as artillery, who was operating 
in an unknown country, cut off from all communication with his 
own and with none of the appliances of modern warfare at his 
disposal. The little fort of Bard might have proved another 
grain of sand, like Acre, had it been held by another Sir Sydney 
Smith. 

Bonaparte has been described, shortly before his departure, 
stretched at full length upon his maps and suddenly exclaiming 
to his astonished secretary, ‘That poor M. de Melas will pass by 
Turin, will turn back towards Alexandria . . . I shall cross the 
Po, I shall overtake him in the road to Piacenza, in the plains of 
the Scrivia, and I shall beat him there, there,’ placing one of his 

_ coloured pins on San Giulano. ‘ We shall presently (adds M. 
Thiers) appreciate how extraordinary this kind of vision of the 
future was.’ Extraordinary, indeed, for no one decisive event came 
to pass as intended or designed. On the 13th June, when the 
Austrian army under Melas (about 40,000 strong) was concentrated 
in Alexandria and resolved on risking a battle on the 14th, Bona- 
parte believed that they were on their retreat towards Genoa, 
and despatched Desaix to intercept them at Novi. Leaving 
another portion of his army at Marengo under Lannes, he was on 
his way to his quarters-general at Voghera, when he was ol 
by the overflow of a river, and compelled to pass the night at 

orre-di-Garofolo, But for this accidental circumstance he could 
not 
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not have reached the scene of action till too late. At break of 
day the Austrian attack began, and although the French, partially 
protected by a deep rivulet in their front, offered a stubbom 
resistance, they were falling back in confusion, when their 
general, ‘ blessing the opportune overflow of the Scrivia,’ came 
upon the ground. It was then ten o'clock. With the Consular 
Guard that he brought with him, and by a series of admirable 
dispositions, he temporarily restored the battle; but the advan- 
tage of numbers was too much for him and defeat seemed again 
inevitable, when (about three in the afternoon) he was rejoined 
by Desaix, who, finding no traces of the Austrians towards Novi 
and hearing the sustained cannonade .at Marengo, had hurried 
back on his own personal responsibility. He brought with him 
6000 fresh troops, and his first words are reported to have been, 
* The battle is lost ; but there is time to win another.’ He fell 
leading the first charge, and the onward course of his division 
was arrested by a column of Austrian grenadiers, who were 
carrying all before them like the English brigade at Fontenoy, 
when they were charged in flank by the heavy dragoons of 
Kellermann, broken and cut down. The credit of this charge, 
which decided the day, was always claimed by Kellermann as 
an inspiration of his own. He was wont to account by it for 
subsequent neglect, saying that it was too great a service to be 
recognised. Thiers says that the charge was ordered at the sug- 
gestion of Desaix ; and, as Desaix was dead, there could be no 


risk in assigning to him any amount of glory not incompatible 
with the glory of the chief :— 


‘Happy inspiration of a lieutenant (exclaims M. Thiers), as intelli- 
gent as devoted! Happy fortune of youth! If, fifteen years later, 
the First Consul, now so well seconded by his generals, had found s 
Desaix on the battle-field of Waterloo, he would have preserved the 
empire and France its ruling position amongst the powers of Europe.’ 


Give the sentence a turn. If the First Consul had not found 
both a Desaix and a Kellermann on the battlefield of Marengo, he 
would never have founded an empire to be preserved, and France 
might have obtained long ago the position, for which she is still 
struggling, of a free as well as great nation. * 

The amount of sacrifice and suffering imposed on others in 
order to obtain this victory is not the least remarkable or charac- 
teristic circumstance connected with it. When the operations 
commenced, Massena, with the army of Liguria (15,000 strong), 





* Bonaparte did all in his power to mystify the battle of Marengo. After 


writing three varying and false accounts, he caused a!l the original documents to- 
be destroyed. 
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was blockaded in Genoa. Though reduced to the verge of starva- 
tion, he held out in the hope of being relieved by the First 
Consul, and by so doing prevented the besieging force from 
uniting with the army of Melas. A change of plan would 
have enabled Bonaparte to raise the siege, ‘ but (says M. Thiers) 
it was decided that the noble and unhappy army of Liguria 
should pay to the end with its blood, with its sufferings, and 
finally by a painful surrender, the triumph of the army of reserve.’ 

Moreau, who commanded the army of the Rhine, had sub- 
mitted his proposed plan of operations to the First Consul, 
whose assent was extorted by a threat of resignation. Moreau’s 
military reputation was then hardly inferior to his own, and he 
did not hesitate to flatter the rival he could not yet venture 
to destroy. In a letter, carried by Moreau’s chief of the Staff, he 
writes :— 


‘ This officer will tell you that no one is more interested in your 
personal glory and happiness. I am now a kind of mannequin who 
has lost his liberty and happiness. Grandeur is a fine thing, but in 
memory and in imagination I envy your happiness: you are about to 
perform fine actions with brave men. I would willingly eachange my 
Consular purple for the epaulettes of a chief of brigade under your orders.’ 


At the same time he delayed the army of the Rhine by divert- 
ing the supplies required for it to the use of his own, the army of 
reserve ; and stipulated that this army should, in a given emer- 
gency, be strengthened by a large detachment (20,000 men) of 
Moreau’s. Moreau’s campaign was eminently successful: he 
was in a career of victory which would speedily have placed the 
Austrian capital, if not the Austrian monarchy, at his mercy, 
when the detachment was demanded. His movements were 
paralysed that Bonaparte might enter with full effect upon the 
scene, might strike the grand blow and reap the honour, ‘ leaving 
to Massena the hardly enviable merit of an honourable but 
unsuccessful defence, to Moreau that of an abnegation for which 
no one gave him credit’ :— 


‘ He was about to secure the price of their long labours, and he pro- 
posed to give such an éclat to the final surprise that the world should 
see only him in this success prepared by them. Habituated to refer 
everything to himself, it seemed to him quite natural to sacrifice his 
companions in arms to his own fortune or solely to the desire of pro- 
ducing a greater effect on men’s imaginations.’ 


The dazzling success of this campaign made him all-powerful. 
He usurped supreme authority in all things, in all branches of 
the administration, in all departments of the State, and within 
a wonderfully short space of time he had trampled —, = 
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crushed out every form of liberty,—the liberty of the tribune, 
the liberty of the press, the liberty of the salon, dearer per- 
haps than any other liberty to the French. Intoxicated to giddi- 
ness by the height and suddenness of his elevation, he began to 
dream of universal empire, at least of empire like that of ancient 
Rome or Charlemagne ; and his unrivalled military genius, with 
the vast resources of a great military people at his unchecked 
disposal, speedily enabled him to subject the greater part of 
Europe to his will. 


‘Un conquérant, dans sa fortune altidre, 
Se fit un jeu des sceptres et des lois, 
Et de ses pieds on peut voir la poussiére 
Empreinte encor sur le bandeau des rois.’ 


From the admirable character of Alexander the Great drawn 
by Mr. Grote, it may be collected that the dominant motive, the 
life-long end and aim of ‘ Macedonia’s madman,’ was the love or 
lust of glory, the passionate wish to be recorded in song and his- 
tory as the greatest warrior and conqueror the world e’er knew. He 
cared little or nothing for civilization or colonization, for diffusing 
the arts of Greece, for Hellenizing Asia, or for leaving lasting 
and beneficent marks of his progress as he passed.* Bonaparte’s 
ambition was of a more material and less romantic order. What 
he aimed at was power, dominion, sovereignty, absolutism ; to 
dictate to kings and communities, to annihilate national inde- 
pendence and self-government, to be able to imitate Rienzi when 
(as described by Gibbon), brandishing his sword to the three parts 
of the world, he thrice repeated, ‘ And this too is mine!’ Bona- 
parte’s peculiar fancy was not to proclaim himself the autocrat of 
the many realms obedient to his rule, but to be nominally the head 
of a federation of rulers. In one of Gilray’s caricatures he was 
drawn as a baker drawing a fresh batch of gingerbread kings and 
queens out of an oven; in another, as a showman pulling the 
wires of the crowned figures who were dancing and attitudinising 
before him. Each hit told. The kings and princes of his 
creation were fragile as gingerbread and moveable as puppets. 
They would not have suited his purpose had they been other- 
wise. That the notion of durability never entered his thoughts, 
is clear from the manner in which he threw down and shifted his 
puppets, or made them change places, at the first variation of 
policy or suggestion of caprice: as when he transferred Joseph 
from Naples to Spain, to be replaced in Naples by Murat; or 
when he erected a kingdom of Etruria, only to be suppressed ; 





* ‘History of Greece,’ vol. xii, p. 346, seq. 
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or made Louis King of Holland, as if for the fraternal gratifica- 
tion of dethroning him. Louis remonstrated in vain against the 
unwelcome dignity thrust upon him. It was (he wrote) equally 
disagreeable to ‘this (the Dutch) free and estimable nation 
and himself.’ Napoleon cut the matter short in a despatch to 
Talleyrand :— 


‘I have seen M. Verhuell this evening. In two words, I have 
reduced the question to this. Holland is without an Executive and 
must have one. I will give her Prince Louis. Instead of the Grand 
Pensionary, there will be a King. . . . Before twenty days Prince 
Louis must make his entry into Amsterdam.’ 


Louis made his exit after an unsatisfactory trial, because he was 
too conscientious and tender-hearted for the place. He was 
foolish enough to suppose—M. Thiers thinks it very foolish— 
that kings have duties as well as rights. 

Perhaps the most nefarious of all Bonaparte’s schemes of per- 
sonal and family aggrandisement was that by which he entrapped 
the Spanish Bourbons, and laid violent hands on their persons 
and their throne. It comprises every variety of moral turpitude— 
treachery, falsehood, inhumanity, injustice—and the sole attempt 
at palliation turns out to be an impudent forgery, deliberately 
concocted by the perpetrator.* In Spain, he faithfully carried 
out each one of the maxims of kingcraft which he was fond of 
quoting from Corneille :— 

‘Le choix des actions ou mauvaises ou bonnes, 
Ne fait qu’anéantir la force des couronnes, 
Le droit des rois consiste 4 ne rien épargner, 
La tenue d’equité détruit l'art de régner, 
Quand on craint d’étre injuste on a toujours 4 craindre, 
Et qui osait tout pouvoir doit oser tout enfreindre ; 
Fuir, comme un deshonneur, la vertu qui le perd, 
Et voler sans scrupule au crime qui le sert.’ 


Directly after the guet-a-pens of Bayonne, when the victims 
were safe in the toils, he wrote (May 10th) to Joseph :— 


‘ It is to you I destine this crown. At Madrid, you are in France. 
Naples is the end of the world. I desire that immediately after the 
receipt of this letter, you leave the regency to whom you like, the 
command of the troops to Marshal Jourdan, and that you start for 
Bayonne. . . . You will receive this letter on the 19th, you will start 
on the 20th, and you will be here on the 1st of June.’ 


Joseph very much preferred ‘ the end of the world ;’ but there 





* The letter to Murat, of March 29. The forgery is conclusively brought home 
to Bonaparte by M. Lanfrey (vol. iv. chap. vii.). 
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was nothing for it but to obey, and he resigned himself to the 
painful pageant prepared for him. Within six weeks after his 
translation he is writing to complain that Spain has risen against 
him to a man. ‘I havea nation of brave men, exasperated to 
the last point, for my enemies. My assassination is publicly 
spoken of, . . . . Then, in answer to some vague assertion of 
Napoleon, ‘ No, Sire, the honest men are no more for me than 
the rogues. You are mistaken: your glory will crumble away 
in Spain.’ And there it did crumble away. There it was that 
his troops, confronted with British troops, lost the character and 
consciousness of being invincible. There he first came in con- 
tact with the genuine spirit of nationality, and found in it some- 
thing elastic, irrepressible, unextinguishable ; something which 
like Milton’s angels— 
‘ Vital in every part, 
Cannot, but by annihilating, die.’ 


The correspondence contains letters to each of the puppet 
kings, ordering them not to spare their subjects: e.g. 


‘To Jerome Napoleon, King of Westphalia, 
‘ Paris, 4th January, 1808. 


‘If you begin by throwing these expenses on your treasury, you will 
ruin it. What will you do when the Grand Army passes through 
your territories? It has been quartered a year in Bavaria: it has not 
cost the King a sou: the inhabitants have supported it: tt is true, they 
have been a litile pinched, but if the King had been obliged to pay, he 
would not have been able to support it a fortnight.’ 


The dread of being dragged in triumph, of undergoing a per- 
sonal humiliation if they resisted, is said to have so paralysed the 
kings of the ancient world that,.at the bare approach of a Roman 
army, they trembled and hastened to make terms. Napoleon’s 
treatment inspired similar terrors and produced similar effects. 
If modern manners saved the wives and daughters of captive or 
conquered princes from actual outrage, the force he put upon 
their feelings, habits, and affections was cruel and ungenerous 
in the extreme. He was in all his tastes and instincts, in his 
inmost soul and to the very tips of his fingers, a parvenu. He 
coveted and envied birth and high connexions for their own 
sakes, as a nouveau-riche might covet and envy them; and with 
all his inordinate self-esteem he had not true pride enough 
to feel on an equality with princes unless he could be on 
terms of familiarity and intermarry with them, His first ap- 
proaches were made to ,the petty princes of Germany, whose 
alliance could not augment his power and could only flatter a 
low vanity. He demanded the Princess Augusta of wee 
who 
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who was engaged to the eldest son of the Elector of Baden, for 
Eugene, and the daughter of the Elector of Wiirtemburg for 
Jerome. His first proposals were indignantly declined. But after 
Austerlitz, the parts are changed: what Napoleon solicited, he 


now exacts. He speaks no longer as an ally, but as a master :— 


‘The Princess Augusta, torn from her betrothed, is married to a 
man who was no more consulted than herself, and who knew nothing 
of her but her portrait on a china cup: this betrothed himself will 
be forcibly united to the Princess Stephanie de Beauharnais: to 
crown all, Jerome married at Baltimore, to a lady honourable and 
distinguished, though without titles of nobility, who has already born 
him a child, will be unmarried and remarried at a blow.’ 


We suspect that no disagreeable force was put upon the 
inclinations of Jerome, a low profligate, to whom Napoleon, 
whose habitual name for him was petit polisson, once said: 
‘ Jerome, they say the majesty of kings is stamped on the brow; 
you may travel incognito till doomsday without being recognised.’ 

His own second marriage was an exaggerated mistake of the 
same order. It did not prevent Austria from joining the coali- 
tion. The proud House of Hapsburgh always writhed under it 
as a mésalliance, and spoke of him, when they dared, much as 
George Dandin was spoken of by the family into which he had 
thrust himself from the least excusable of all vanities. Bona- 
parte’s autograph letters to sovereigns who would none of him— 
as to George III. and the Emperor of Austria, in 1799—was a 
foolish affectation of unattainable equality ; for, be it remem- 
bered, these letters were not written in his representative capa- 
city in the name of a great nation, as Cromwell would have 
written, but as brother to brother or friend to friend. 

It is painful to think it or say it, but the truth, like murder, 
will out: Bonaparte was never, in the English sense of the word, 
a gentleman. He was wanting in the delicacy, generosity and 
refinement, in the self-control, self-respect and consideration for 
the feelings of others, implied in this complex and never trans- 
lated—we pelieve untranslatable—term. He would never, like 
Louis Quatorze, have flung away his cane to avoid the —— 
tion of making a dishonouring use of it. He would never, like 
the Emperor Nicholas at Buckingham Palace, have risen and 
hurried to open the door for a lady-in-waiting. What could be 
in more execrable taste than what we now know to have been 
his calculated attack on Lord Whitworth, which was pushed 
to such an extent of underbred violence that a shudder ran 
through the circle lest he should finish by a blow? ‘ What 
did you intend to do, if he had struck you?’ was the question 
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put to the English ambassador on his return, ‘ Draw my sword, 
and run him through the body,’ was the reply. 

Again, in the famous interview with Prince Metternich (June 
1813), a statesman who represented an emperor and had long 
guided the policy of an empire, he stormed and ranted and 
flung his hat on the ground to be picked up by the Prince (which 
it was not), as if he was dealing with one of his menials who 
was bound to tolerate any amount of bullying. No wonder that 
the calm, dignified bearing of the high-bred statesman put him 
out and added to his irritability. Amongst other coarse things, 
he said, ‘1 have three times restored the Emperor Francis 
his throne; I have even committed the blunder of marrying his 
daughter, hoping to attach him to me; but nothing has availed 
to bring him over to better sentiments.’ Referring to the marriage 
a second time, he calls it ‘a very great blunder on his part ;’ and 
M. Thiers naively remarks :— 


‘This strange manner of treating, this contemptuous mode of men- 
tioning a marriage for which moreover he appeared in no respect 
sorry a8 a private man, offended and irritated M. de Metternich, 
without much imposing on him, for a cold firmness would have im- 
pressed him more.’ 


The reception of the Pope in 1804, whose attendance for 
his coronation was rather compelled than invited, is another 
instance. ‘I will say nothing (writes Gonsalvi) of the humilia- 
tions heaped on Pius VII. Such narratives are revolting to my 
memory and my pen.’ The commonest forms of politeness were 
not observed towards this venerable ecclesiastic, the spiritual 
head of the Catholic world. Politeness has been defined ‘the 
art of rendering to others what is socially their due.’ Savary 
complacently relates how it was ingeniously contrived that the 
first meeting between the Pope and the Emperor should take 
place on the road through the forest of Fontainebleau, where, 
on the approach of the Papal carriage, the Emperor presented 
himself in hunting costume, on horseback, with a pack of dogs. 
The carriage stopped: the road was muddy, and the Pope 
shrank from placing his foot, chaussé de sote blanche, on the 
ground ; ‘a ant, il fallut bien qu’il en vint la.’ Napoleon dis- 
mounted; they embraced, and the imperial carriage was pur- 
a stopped a few paces in advance, with both doors open. 

e Emperor got in by the right door and took the place of 
honour, leaving the left to his guest; and this first step (adds 
Savary) settled the etiquette, without negotiation, for the entire 
duration of the visit. The puerility of the proceeding is no 
less remarkable than the innate vulgarity which suggested it. 
Deference 
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Deference to a priest could imply no more than deference to a 
woman.* 

The scandalous indignities to which Pius VII. was ex 
in 1809 have been lucidly and forcibly detailed by M. d’Haus- 
sonville. ‘The Holy Father’s palace was broken open and his 
person arrested at dead of night. He was compelled to take a 
succession of long journeys whilst suffering under a painful com- 
plaint, and at the place of detention, Savona, finally assigned to 
him, he was subjected to a sort of peine forte et dure in the hope 
of bringing him to terms. Denial of fire in cold weather, with 
scanty supplies of clean linen, were amongst the means employed 
by the successor of Charlemagne to subdue the successor of 
Leo ;t and, considering that the Concordat had been framed 
to conciliate the revived religion of the mass of the people, 
Bonaparte’s treatment of the Pope, judged merely as a piece of 
statecraft, was one of the very worst blunders of his reign. 

The influence of the lady who took charge of Bonaparte’s 
social education at Valence, must have been little more than. 
ephemeral, for his matured sentiments towards women seem 
utterly devoid of refinement and delicacy. No man with the 
slightest tincture of chivalry would have publicly applied to a 
woman and a Queen, the language which he applied to the 
Queen of Prussia in his bulletins,{ and his bearing towards her 
when they met at Tilsit, smacked more of the barrack or guard- 
room than of the Court. 

On the eve of the day when he was to deliver a speech in the 
Tribunal, Benjamin Constant came to Madame de Staél and 
said, ‘ Your salon is filled with the society of your choice: it will 
be a desert to-morrow, if I speak. Think well of it” ‘Follow 
your conviction,’ was her reply. The prediction was realised to 
the letter; all her invited and habitual guests stayed away, and 
Fouché sent for her to tell her that the First Consul suspected 
her of having excited Benjamin Constant, and advised her to 
go into the country—the conventional mode of ordering out of 





* M. Thiers says that the meeting at Fontainebleau was arranged with a view 
to the comfort of his Holiness ! 

+ ‘For the Pope, I am Charlemagne, because, like Charlemagne, I unite the 
crown of France to that of the Lombards, and that my empire is bordered by the 
East.’ (Napoleon to Cardinal Fesch, 1806.) Charlemagne went to Rome to be 
crowned by Leo III. 

_ $In the ‘Bulletin to the Grand Army,’ of October 27, 1806, he more than 
insinuates that she had intrigued with the Emperor Alexander, and acted under 
his influence :—‘ In the apartment occupied by the Queen at Potsdam was found 
the portrait of the Emperor of Russia, which he had presented to her..... 
How unhappy are the princes who allow women to influence political affairs. 
The notes, the reports, the State papers, were scented, and found mixed with 
chiffons and other articles of the Queen's toilette.’ Pari 
aris, 
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Paris. ‘Such was the commencement of those vile persecutions 
against women, successively directed against Mesdames de Stiiel, 
Recamier, d’Avaux, de Chevreuse, de Balbi, de Champcenetz, 
de Damas, and so many other persons, distinguished by their wit, 
their beauty, or their virtues.’ What made this sort of persecution 
so terrible, was the long reach and unrelenting grasp of the per- 
secutor, ‘ Wherever you are,’ wrote Cicero to Marcellus, ‘ re- 
member that you are equally within the power of the conqueror, 
Madame de Stiel complained that Europe had become ‘a great 
net which entangles you at every step.’ ‘The Duc d’Enghien was 
carried off from a neutral territory, and the Comte de Provence 
{Louis XVIII.) narrowly escaped the same fate. An order to 
Maréchal Berthier, dated Saint Cloud, 5th August, 1806, begins 
thus :—‘ My cousin ; I suppose you have arrested the booksellers 
of Augsburg and Nuremberg. My intention is that they be 
carried before a military tribunal and shot within twenty-four 
hours.’ It was under this authority that Palm, a Bavarian subject, 
was shot. 

In the course of the interview already mentioned, M. de 
Metternich said: ‘Sire, I have just passed through your regi- 
ments: your soldiers are children. You have made levies by 
anticipation, and summoned into the field a scarcely formed 
generation. When this generation is destroyed by the war 
now pending, will you anticipate anew? will you call out 
one younger still.’ It was then that the autocrat lost all self- 
command and dashed his hat upon the ground exclaiming: 
‘You are not a soldier ; you have not the soul of one like me; 
you have not learned to despise the lives of others and your 
own, . . . What are two hundred thousand men to me?’ Met- 
ternich saw his advantage ; ‘ Fling open the doors and windows, 
Sire ; let all Europe hear what you say, and the cause I come 
here to uphold will not lose by it.’ Just before Napoleon had 
made another unconscious admission in justifying his refusal of 
peace: ‘I am a soldier, I need honour, glory; 1 cannot appear 
diminished in the middle of my people: I must continue great, 
glorious, admired.’ Then, to shade off the concentrated sel fish- 
ness of his policy: ‘I am no longer my own master. I belong 
to the brave nation who hastens to shed its most generous blood 
at my cal], I must not reply to such devotion by personal cal- 
culations, by weakness: 1 must preserve for them entire the 
grandeur they have purchased by such heroic efforts.’ 

Although his calculations were purely personal, and his egotism 
unalloyed, it is not the less true that the brave nation had identified 
their glory with his, were still ready to fight on rather than sur- 
render a particle of the grandeur he had purchased at their cost. 


And 
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And what a cost! It was not merely a population reduced and 
dwarfed by conscription to an extent that has left enduring 
traces in the race. The French mind suffered from the forced 
and cramping system like the body. The springs of intellect 
were dammed up or poisoned. While the imperial regime 
lasted, French genius resembled the prisoned eagle, which will 
not pair or propagate. Poetry and history were made to order, 
and eloquence was hermetically sealed ; unless, indeed, adula- 
tory addresses and bombastic bulletins in the vilest taste can 
be called eloquence. Its voice was heard no more after the 
expulsion of Benjamin Constant, Chenier, Guinguené, &c., 
from the Tribunat. He then pronounced it to be epuré. Say 
ecremé retorted Madame de Stiiel. He crushed literature at a 
blow :— 
‘To the Citoyen Regnier (Grand Judge). 
‘July 7, 1803. 

‘As there appears to exist a system of corrupting opinion by the 
press, I think it best for the prefect of police to write a circular to all 
the booksellers to forbid them to offer any work for sale until seven 
days after remitting you a copy.’ 


The newspapers were only just permitted to exist on suf- 

ferance :— 
‘To M. Fouché. 
* April 22, 1805. 

‘Put some restraint on the newspapers, make them insert good 
articles, give the editors of the ‘ Debats ’ and the ‘ Publiciste’ warning, 
that the time is not far off when, finding them no longer useful, I 
shall suppress them with all the others, and keep but one. . . . that 
I will never permit newspapers to say or do anything contrary to my 
interests : that they may write some little articles in which they may 


infuse a little venom, but that some fine morning their mouths will be 
closed.’ 


It subsequently appears that the reason why they were to be 
allowed to infuse a little venom was, that in case foreign rulers 
should complain of libels, he might say they were beyond his 
control, Three other journals are warned that they will appear 
no more ‘ unless the proprietors provide writers and editors of 
morality and patriotism superior to all corruption,’ 


‘To M. Fouché. 
* Oct. 4, 1805. 
‘It strikes me that the journals do not animate the public spirit 
enough. Our journals are read everywhere, particularly in Hungary. 
Make them write articles telling the Germans and Hungarians how 
they are the dupes of English intrigues : that the Emperor of Germany 
sells the blood of his subjects for gold. . . . The spirit of the journals 
Vol. 128.—No. 256. 2¢ must 
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must be directed in this sense—to attack England in her fashions, 
her usages, her literature, her constitution.’ 


In November, 1806, he writes from Berlin to order a con- 
tinuation of Millot’s ‘Elements of French History’ in a proper 
spirit, and directly afterwards comes a letter to Cambacéres :— 


‘ If the army strives to do honour to the nation as much as possible, 
it must be owned that the men of letters do all they can to dishonour 









it. I read yesterday the bad verses sung at the opera. Why do you In 
suffer them to sing impromptus at the opera? This is only proper at ‘Ty 
the Vaudeville. People complain that we have no literature : this is the dic 
fault of the Minister of the Interior’ forget 
This is quite in the tone of Mummius at Corinth. The fact § in all 

is his head was completely turned after Austerlitz,— more 
the 0) 

‘ Assumes the god, en | 

Affects to nod, in Its 


And seems to shake the spheres.’ 


The interviews at Tilsit shew to what extent the balance of § . * 
his mind had been destroyed by habitual falsehood, by the | ™ 
absence of any fixed standard of right and wrong, and the blind 


confidence engendered by success. He was throughout deceiving a 
himself instead of Alexander, who reaped all the substantial ry 

benefits of the treaty, and gave nothing in return but promises, ili 
which were (as they were sure to be) broken or nullified by 
events. All was delusion, nought was truth. In this respect (as § °”*) 
M. Lanfrey observes) he would be disadvantageously contrasted | ™* 
with Frederic, who, coolly analysing the motives of his own bP 


policy, attributed it to ambition, interest, and the desire of being ‘ 
talked about. Nor do the last days of the Exile of St. Helena, s 


even in the luminous pages of M. Thiers, present anything equal pa 
to the ‘sublime quarter of an hour’ of the dying Augustus, when - 
he smilingly asked his friends whether he had played the drama ” 
of life well. Bonaparte had utterly lost (if he ever possessed) se 
the faculty of self-examination. Nothing, he persistently jun 
maintained, that he had ever thought or done was wrong > 
in motive or in act. If his life was to live over again, thi, 
he would live (with rare exception) as he had lived it, He teh 
should appear (he boasted) before his Maker without a fear. , 


He passed most of his time in putting the best face on the incul- his 
pated passages of his reign, in falsifying history, in draping his ‘ 
own figure for posterity. He was wrapt up in his fame, like pe 
the beautiful Lady Coventry in her beauty ; who took to her 
bed when she found it going, and died with a looking-glass in her 
hand, Plain truth to him was like woollen to Pope’s coquette :— 


*Odious 
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‘ Odious in woollen! ’twould a saint provoke, 
(Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke), 
No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face, 
One would not sure be frightful when one’s dead ; 
And—Betty—give this cheek a little red.’ 


For ‘Betty,’ read Las Cases or Montholon, and the parallel is 
complete. 
In April, 1806, he wrote to Prince Eugene :-— 


‘Iam not in the habit of looking for my political opinion in the 
advice of others, and my people of Italy who know me ought not to 
forget I have more knowledge of affairs in my little finger than they 
in all their heads put together; and when at Paris, where there is 
more enlightenment than in Italy, people are silent and do homage to 
the opinion of a man who has proved that he saw farther and better 
than others, I am astonished that they have not the same condescension 
in Italy.’ 


Fatuity had reached its acme when he could delude himself 
into the belief that the servile obedience he commanded was 
the willing tribute to his sagacity. The effect of this over- 
weening self-sufficiency, combined with his astounding energy 
and activity, was to allow no independent field of action or 
development to any high order of talent or capacity, civil or 
military. Zeal, readiness, bravery, with intelligence enough to 
obey orders, were the sole qualifications in request. He de- 
manded unscrupulous instruments—not honest or wise advisers 
—and woe to the statesman who insinuated a caution, the 
administrator who remonstrated against an oppressive impost, 
the commander who revolted against cruelty, or the diplomatist 
who hesitated at a lie. The race of civil functionaries were 
stunted in their growth morally and intellectually, like the rank 
and file of the army physically: each department of the state 
was depressed to a dead level of mediocrity. The eminent 
jurists to whom the Completion of the Code was intrusted, 
would have done far better without his intervention. M. Lanfrey 
shews that, to give him the credit of having planned or initiated 
this work, is altogether a mistake; and that his administrative 
reforms were marked neither by originality nor stability. 

Military genius was never allowed fair play at any epoch of 
his career, The most promising generals—the possible com- 
petitors for fame—were treated like Massena and Moreau,— 

‘ And all the budding honours on thy crest 
I'll crop to make a garland for my head.’ 


Bonaparte’s invariable practice was to concentrate all his best 
2c2 » troops 
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troops in the army which he commanded in person, and to seni 
his generals on expeditions for which their resources were 
notoriously inadequate. If a movement or manceuvre ordered that he 
by him failed, he as invariably denied the order, or asserted that himnsel 
it was not executed in the proper spirit or as he intended it § ™S‘*T 
Thus the disaster at Kulm was imputed to Vandamme, and cachet 
the collapse at Waterloo to Ney and Grouchy. Knowing lite. travell 
rally nothing of naval matters, foolishly imagining that the like a 
tactics for fleets and armies were the same, he compelled same { 
Villeneuve to put to sea and encounter certain destruction at them | 
Trafalgar. When the admiral—a man of proved skill and § *" 
courage—pointed out the inevitable results of leaving Cadiz, his } “* § 
pitiless master writes, ‘ Villeneuve is a wretch who should be grand 
ignominiously dismissed. Without combination, without courage, | '™™* ! 
without public spirit, he would sacrifice everything provided he } % °W 
could save his skin. Let my squadron set sail: let nothing stop } Pres“! 
it! it is my will that my squadron does not remain at Cadiz, 
it left Cadiz accordingly, and within fifteen days it was no Mage 
more, His first exclamation on hearing the event was: ‘I can- by th 
not be everywhere!’ another astounding instance of fatuity. The thoug 
entire responsibility was flung upon the unhappy admiral— | ™ 
who had gallantly done his duty—in terms that drove him to | °° 
suicide, The morning after the receipt of a despatch from the of ho 
Minister of Marine he was found lifeless, with six stabs from a the S 
knife in the region'of the heart. The fragment of a letter to | ¥% 
his wife ends thus: ‘What happiness that 1 have no child to 







receive my horrible inheritance and be loaded with the weight ‘M 
of my name. Ah, I was not born for such a lot, I have not omg 


sought it; I have been dragged into it in my own despite. figur 
Adieu, adieu.’ * * * 

Such things make the blood boil, and they abound in the ]} what 
annals of this crowned scoundrel (scélérat couronné) as M. Lanfrey, ‘7 
hurried away by just indignation, designates him. How many | Fran 
broken hearts, how many desolated homes, how many blighted | virtu 
careers, how many ruined reputations, have gone to make this | ¢atir 


man the world’s wonder! What torrents of blood and tears have 3 
been shed to float his name on the flood-tide of immortality,— al 
‘ Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes.’ ate 

the 1 


But that one virtue was military genius, and because it 
brought military grandeur to the French, they were, and are, 
proud of him, nay, proud of the laurelled and gilded chains he T 
rivetted on them, though the laurels have faded and the gilding | 8" 
is rubbed off. we, 

An English traveller, stopping at a French hotel before the dut 
Revolution, 
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Revolution, came upon a Frenchman mercilessly horsewhipping 
his valet in the corridor, and, after rescuing the man, told him 
that he should take legal proceedings for the assault. He drew 
himself up and replied : ‘1 would have you know, sir, that my 
master is too great a man for that. He could have a lettre-de- 
cachet for the asking.’ ‘Confound the fellow,’ exclaimed the 
traveller, ‘he was proud of having a master who could treat him 
like a dog.” Had not the collective nation something of the 
same feeling? Were they not proud of a master who could treat 
them like dogs, who could make them crouch at his feet when he 
was not hounding them on their prey? Do they not occasionally 
cast a longing lingering luok behind at the dearly-bought 
grandeur that has passed away? ‘There are signs that he who 
tans may read. ‘heir recently revived call for free institutions 
is owing far less to the love of liberty than to the loss of military 
prestige. Personal government, rudely shaken by the Mexican 
expedition, received its death blow at Sadowa, which threw 
Magenta and Solferino into the shade, France is kept awake 
by thinking of the trophies of Prussia, and cannot rest under the 
thought that she is no longer indisputably the first military 
nation in the world. If the continent is to be again turned into 
one huge battle field, it will be to satisfy this fantastic point 
ofhonour, By way of striking a congenial chord, the founder of 
the Second Empire, whose head is never turned like his uncle’s, 
wrote thus :— 
‘Palace of the Tuileries, April 12, 1869. 

‘Monsteur tx Ministre,—On the 15th of August next a hundred 
years will have elapsed since the Emperor Napoleon was born. During 
that long period many ruins have been accumulated, but the grand 
figure of Napoleon has remained upstanding. It is that which still 
guides and protects us—it is that which, out of nothing, has made me 
what I am. 

‘To celebrate the centenary date of the birth of the man who called 
France the great nation, because he had developed in her those manly 
virtues which found empires, is for me a sacred duty, in which the 
entire country will desire to join. * * * 

‘My desire is that from the 15th of August next every soldier of 
the Republic and of the First Empire should receive an annual 
pension of 250 francs. * * * 

‘To awaken grand historical recollections is to encourage faith in 
the future ; and to do honour to the memory of great men is to re- 
cognize one of the most striking manifestations of the Divine will.’ 


To what does the grand figure point? In what sense does it 
guide and protect? What are the manly virtues that found 
empires on cannon balls and bayonets? How is it a pious 


duty to do honour to such manifestions of the Divine will?— 
‘Tf 
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‘If plagues or earthquakes break not Heaven's design, 
Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline ?’ 


If we recognise the hand of Providence in these scourges of 
our race, are we also bound to praise, honour, and worship 
them? To do so would be to imitate the barbarians who seleet 
for their fondest adoration the fetish or idol they think most 
capable of working evil. This tendency of the human mind, 
when unaided by revelation, to form for itself malevolent and 
maleficent deities to be propitiated by blood and pain, has leda 
very eminent writer and thinker to contend that natural religion 
has done more harm than good, has proved less a blessing than 
a curse, Without going the whole way along with him in his 
argument, we deem it quite conclusive against that popular faith 
or superstition, which erects a temple to imperialism and places 
‘the grand figure’ of Napoleon on the shrine. 











Art. III.—1. Charges of the Bishops of Bangor, Liandaff, and &. 
David's, 1869. 

2. St. Asaph Diocesan Statistics, 1869. 

3. Llandaff, Education Board Report, 1864. Church Building, 
Church Extension, Diocesan Home Mission Societies’ Reports, 
1869. St. David's Archidiaconal Education Board Reports, 1868. 
Bangor Church Building Sveiety’s Report, 1869. 

4, Speech of the Dean of Liandaff at the Festival on the Com- 
pletion of the Cathedral Tower, 1869. 

5. Exercises on the Religious Statistics of Wales, 1869. 

6. The Position of the Established Church in Wales. A Sequel to 
Exercises on the Religious Statistics of Wales, 1870. 


NHE fate of the Irish Church has now been irrevocably 
decided. The work of confiscation there is done. Her 
connexion with the State is severed. She is no longer either 
established or endowed, and she has to undertake at once the 
task of reconstruction, and must endeavour to accommodate her 
self to the altered circumstances in which she is so suddenly and 
so unexpectedly placed. There were, indeed, special conditions 
which naturally drew upon her the first attack of those whose real 
warfare is with Ecclesiastical Establishments of every kind, and 
who would desire to rend asunder each link which binds religion 
and civil government together. 

In this, their first assault, they were sure of support from men 
who had no sympathy with their general principles, while they 
themselves provided that the immediate object was ws 
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first step gained, were quite content to keep, for the present, their 
own ultimate views somewhat out of sight, and to make, for a 
time, no demonstration of a resolve to push them eventually to 
their full and logical conclusion. 

But now that the Establishment in Ireland has been over- 
thrown, and such reticence is no longer needed, either to satisfy 
the scruples, or to allay the fears, of their recent allies, it is 
quickly cast aside, and despite the distinctions and the differ- 
ences which were in the last Session so carefully and so scru- 
pulously pointed out between the condition of the Church on this 
side of the Channel, and her position on the other, despite, too, 
of the repeated assurances of the Premier and of his friends, that 
the disestablishment and the disendowment of the one Church 
had no necessary or natural connexion with the disestablishment 
and the disendowment of the other, the ink is scarce dry which 
records the Royal consent to the enactment providing for the 
spoliation of the Establishment in Ireland, when notice is at once 
given that the same measure must forthwith be meted out to the 
Church in Wales, That the Church in Wales (there is no Church of 
Wales) is inseparably connected with the Church in England—that 
there is no geographical separation, no natural boundary between 
Wales and England—that the religious differences which divide the 
population in Wales, are far less intense than those which separate 
the Protestants of Ulster from the Roman Catholics of Connaught ; 
that the bitter recollections of conquest and of confiscation which 
mixed themselves with Ecclesiastical questions in Ireland have 
no counterpart in the condition of Wales, are matters now alto- 
gether forgotten, and the cry is already raised—Do justice to 
Wales, as you have done justice to Ireland. Deal with the 
Church in Wales as you have already dealt with the Church in 
Ireland. Her numbers are less than the numbers enrolled in the 
ranks of dissent. Disestablish her, therefore, and disendow her, 
as the natural result. But if the mere question of numbers (a 
question, however, which has never been thoroughly sifted as 
yet) is to be considered conclusive on such a subject, are we 
simply to balance the number of Churchmen in*Wales against 
the number of Dissenters there, or ought we not rather to treat 
England and Wales as one undivided whole, with no separate 
interests, no landmarks of division, as closely connected the one 
with the other as Lancashire is with Cheshire, or as Dorset is 
with Devon. And if the ‘lore—of nicely calculated less or 
more’ is to decide a question such as this, might it not as well 
be applied to Middlesex, or to Cornwall, or to any other county, 
where it may be alleged that a calculation of adherents would 
cast the sum against the Established Church? Or why should 


we 
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we not employ the same rule in smaller communities still, and 
determine upon the same principle, whether in each town or 
village the Church shall, or shall not, be forthwith disestablished 
and disendowed? ‘Repeal the union between England and 
Ireland,’ said Mr. Canning, ‘why not restore the Heptarchy ?’ 
And such partial treatment of the question of Establishment as 
is now proposed will be, indeed, to disintegrate a great nation, and 
to resolve it once more into its original elements. If, then, the 
subject of religious Establishments is to be discussed at all, it 
must be discussed on broader ground than this; it must. be 
treated with reference to the whole realm, and not be debated 
merely as to its application to the Principality of Wales. 

Welshmen, however, have no wish to avoid a discussion on 
the state of the Church in Wales, They are persuaded that her 
real condition is persistently misrepresented by her enemies, 
and very much misunderstood even by her friends. The one, 
perhaps, accounts for the other, and assertions confidently made, 
and constantly repeated, have been too readily accepted by those 
who ought to have distrusted the source from which they came. 

The Church in Wales is said to be either dead or dying, and 
we are told that the people are altogether alienated from her 
ministrations, and that her power and influence amongst them is 
irrevocably gone, and that she is a mere name—a shadow—a 
skeleton, and nothing more. 

But is this really the case? Have these assertions any founda- 
tion in truth? Will facts confirm or contradict them? We are 
willing to abide the issue. There was, indeed, a time when 
much which is now said of the condition of the Church in Wales, 
could have been asserted, with at least some measure of truth; 
but it was a time when a like record might have been as justly 
written against the Church in England too, when a coldness, 
deadness and indifference as to religious things prevailed 
throughout the whole length and breadth of our land. It was 
no distinction, no peculiarity of Wales; and when the day of 
awakening and of revival came, it was through the Church and 
the ministers of the Church that the work of reformation again 
began. It was so in England, as the names of Whitfield and of 
Wesley will at once suggest. It was so in Wales, where those 
who ministered at her altars were the first to break the spell, to 
kindle and to satisfy the religious instincts of their countrymen. 
And if the prevalence of dissent in Cornwall owes its rise to the 
want of sympathy on the part of our Ecclesiastical rulers with 
the fire and energy of the men whom we have named, it was the 
same in Wales; ‘and thus, when earnest and zealous men, after 
struggling for a time amidst the discouragements and opposition 
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of the great body of their brethren, ended by breaking out from 
the fold, they were supported by the sympathy of multitudes 
whose religious convictions had been awakened by their means, 
and who failed to obtain in the church of their own parish the 
food for which they had there learned to hunger.’* Such is 
the faithful record which the Bishop of Bangor gives in his 
recent Charge of the origin of modern dissent in Wales. But the 
breach once made, could not be so swiftly or so easily closed. 
The disciples, ‘as usual, went beyond their masters, and in the 
next generation, in Wales, as in England, the separation from 
the Church became wider and more complete. It was no 
longer a reformation within her pale, but an alienation 
from her ministrations, and from her communion; and, as 
the followers of John Wesley have departed widely from 
the counsel which he once gave to his assistants—‘ Let all 
our preachers go to church; let all our people go con- 
stantly; receive the Sacrament at every opportunity; warn 
all against niceness in hearing, a great and prevailing evil ; 
warn them likewise against despising the prayers of the Church’ ¢ 
—so the descendants, of those who sat at the feet of Rowlands, 
of Llangeitho, who a short time before his death, showed his 
continued affection to the Church by the words which he 
addressed to his son, ‘Stand by the Church by all means; 
there will be a great revival in the Church of England ; this 
is an encouragement to you to stand by it; and who, when 
his son asked, ‘Are you a Prophet, father?’ added, ‘No, I 
am not a Prophet, nor the son of a Prophet, but God has 
made this known to me on my knees’—notwithstanding that 
a revival has come, are scattered from his Church and the 
Church of their fathers, and are gathered into separate reli- 
gious communities of their own. And, regardless of the saying 
of John Elias, whose memory is still venerated, and whose 
name is yet a household word in Wales,—‘no true sincere 
Methodist can be opposed to the Established Church,’ { many 
amongst them are joining hands with those who are bent upon 
her ruin and destruction. It is with this state of things that the 
Church in our time has to deal, and the real question is not— 
what were her shortcomings and her deficiences in days gone by, 
Lut what is she really doing now? For ‘ where privilege exists it 
will be no longer sufficient to show the title-deeds under which 
it has been handed down, or the benefits which it once conferred 





* Bishop of Bangor’s Charge, 1869, p. 4. 
+ Southey’s ‘ Lite of Wesley,’ vol. ii., p. 306. ‘ Wales,’ by Sir Thomas Phillips, 
p. 146, ¢ Sir T. Phillips, ‘ Wales,’ p. 162. 
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on society. It must appear, if it is to remain at all, that it 
continues to exist for the common good,”* 

We accept this test with reference to the Church in Wales, 
and we are content to go to the proof, satisfied that she can show 
a ‘raison d’étre plain and palpable to all eyes—that of practical f 
usefulness, the only one which in the present day the nation 
will accept for establishments or institutions of any kind.’ 

Let us first look at the state of the Cathedral Churches in 
Wales. It was said in the ‘Quarterly Review’ in 1850, ‘The 
Cathedral of Llandaff is rising, but rising slowly from its ruins,’ 
A great change has taken place since then. A painter or a poet 
in search of the picturesque will find no ruins at Llandaff now. 
Let us take the contrast of its past and present state, not from 
the speech of the Dean at the festival recently held to com- 
memorate the completion of the work of restoration, nor from 
the Charge since delivered by the Bishop, but from what may be 
considered a more impartial source, a parallel lately drawn 
in the ‘Saturday Review’ between Manchester and Llandaff. 
‘ Five-and-twenty years ago, Llandaff had a church half in ruins, 
half tortured into a form of grotesque ugliness. The solitary 
sign of its claim to cathedral rank was a mean wooden box, 
with the legend of * Dom. Episcopi.” A Bishop resident in the 
city had not been heard of for ages; a Bishop resident in the 
diocese was a novelty of the then Episcopate; there was a 
nominal Chapter; but as no special Residentiaries had ever 
been appointed, the duty of residence falling on all alike, was 
avoided by all alike. The practical Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment consisted of a single vicar; the choral establishment con- 
sisted of a single fiddle: now there is a resident Bishop; 
a resident Dean; Canons as much or as little resident as they 
are in most other places; a cathedral nobly restored in its fullest 
extent; a choir and cathedral service, if not of first-rate merit, 
yet a vast improvement on anything which had been seen at 
Llandaff for ages.’ After this record, there is surely truth in 
the Dean’s words, when he had finished his own contrast 
between the present and the past: ‘Looking to what we were 
and to what we are, there is no restoration like our own,’ If we 
turn to St. David’s we find a similar work in hand, though the 
cathedral there had never been reduced either in its fabric or in 
its services to the miserable condition in which Llandaff lay for 
more than one hundred years. But if from its position, distant 
as it is from any of the large centres of population, it cannot, 





* Charge of the Bishop of Bangor. + Speech of the Dean of Llandaff. 
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even when restored, hope to see—as any one may see at Llandaff 
thrice on every Sunday of the year—‘a cathedral nave filled by 
its congregation,’ it is surely a sign of life, when churchmen seek 
to preserve a church which loving hands of old had reared in 
the wilderness, and dedicated to the service and glory of their 
God, and of which Mr. Gilbert Scott says, ‘Its architect indeed 
seemed determined to plant in the farthest extremity of our 
island the standard of the utmost advancement of his art at the 
period of its most. determined progress, taking in the extreme 
west a position parallel to that held by Canterbury in the extreme 
east of the island.’* 

But what, it may be asked, of North Wales? At Bangor, 
where the cathedral ‘after having been burned down in the 
blind rage of domestic strife, and poorly rebuilt by descendants, 
who little thought of emulating the care and liberality of the 
earliest founders,’ a restoration is begun, for which 10,000/. have 
been already subscribed, and which will, we trust, give to the 
ancient seat of Daniel, somewhat of that former grandeur to 
which the mutilated work of the cunning craftsmen of old, now 
being disinterred in sinking the new foundations, bears silent 
yet irrefragable witness, ‘ 

At St. Asaph, again, a like spirit is at work, where just two 
months after the festival which celebrated the completion of the 
restoration at Llandaff, the same preachers (the Bishops of Oxford 
and of Bangor) took the same part in commemorating the re- 
opening of the choir, repaired at a cost of 6000/., the firstfruits 
we may trust of a fuller and of a larger restoration yet. 

But have the energy and the liberality of churchmen in Wales 
spent and exhausted themselves on these great works—the simulta- 
neous restoration of their four cathedrals? Some such fears were 
felt and expressed when these restorations first began, and church- 
men were warned to provide for wants which seemed more pressing 
and immediate still—the erection of new houses of prayer amidst 
the dense masses of population, and the repair of the ancient 
parochial churches, many of which had been left by the last 
generation in a state of ruinous decay. Such fears, however, 
have proved utterly groundless—‘ Tenterden steeple has not in 
this case been the cause of Goodwin Sands.’ The one work has 
not stayed because the other was in progress; and the logic 
of facts must be accepted against the whispers and surmises 
that cathedral restoration would be a bar, either to church- 
building, or to church-repair, On the contrary, the impulse 
given by the cathedral has vibrated from the centre to the 





* Speeches of the Bishop of St. David’s and G, C. Scott. 
+ Bishop of Bangor’s Charge, 1869. P. 16. , 
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392 The Church in Wales, 
circumference, as the vigorous beating of the heart is felt 
through every limb, In a return made to the House of Commons 
in 1852 of places where 600 new churches were required to 
meet the growing wants of the population in England and in 
Wales, the number assigned to the diocese of Llandaff was 35, since 
then, however, no Jess than 40 have been already built, while, 
during the same period, 52 rooms, chiefly school-rooms, have 
been licensed for public worship—a large instalment towards 
the full supply of the ever growing wants of the mineral dis- 
tricts of South Wales. In the same diocese, during the epis- 
copate of the present bishop, now extending over twenty years, 
we may gather from his charges, in which he always marks the 
progress of the machinery of the church, that 4] old parish 
churches have been entirely rebuilt, 67 thoroughly restored, 
while others have received necessary and substantial repairs. 
Or if we need further information as to the state of parish 
churches here, we may refer to the ‘Report of the Llandaff Church 
Building Society,’ which, since 1846, has made 168 grants 
towards the building and repair of churches—grants which have 
involved a gross expenditure of 124,639/.* 

In the return alluded to above, only five additional churches 
are said to be wanting in the diocese of St. Asaph, a fact which 
must be due to the exertions of Bishop Short in the earlier part 
of his long and useful episcopate, as we have lately read a 
record of thirty years’ t work in that diocese, which says ‘that 
52 new churches have been built, of these 42 are the centres of 
new parishes separately endowed, with an average annual income 
of 2627. During the same period 17 old parish churches have 
been rebuilt, and 43 restored or enlarged; and in outlying 
hamlets in populous districts of the diocese, 21 school churches, 
or buildings licensed for public worship, have been opened,’ 

In Bangor, the number of new churches required in 1852 was 
said to be eleven, and during the short but eventful episcopate of 
the present Bishop, dating only from 1859, that number has been 
already built, at a cost of 30,0007. ; and on comparing the names 
of parishes mentioned in this diocese as requiring such an 
addition to its machinery then, with the list of grants made of 
late years by the Incorporated Church Building Society, and 
with the statements contained in the Bishop’s triennial charges, 
we find that in no single instance is the want there indicated any 


* This does not include the large outlay of private individuals, such as that 
of Lady Windsor, aud of the Marquis of Bute in the rebuilding of the parish 
churches of Penarth and of Roath, the former of which has cost eight, the latter 
five thousand pounds. 
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longer unsupplied ; while here, as in Llandaff and in St. Asaph, 


the supply has even gone beyond the demand which was then .- 


supposed to exist. And, with regard to the ancient parish 
churches of the diocese, we gather that nineteen have been 
virtually rebuilt at a cost of 24,9457, and fifteen restored with 
an expenditure of 47861. 

In the diocese of St. David’s, the most unwieldy, perhaps, 
and the most unmanageable in the kingdom, which until lately 
had no acting Archdeacons to assist their Bishop, the work of 
church-building and of church-restoration, though taken up it 
may be later than elsewhere, has for some time been steadily 
pursued, and the Bishop has made year by year many a long 
and tedious journey ‘ beyond railroads’ to reach the distant 
parts of his extensive diocese to assist at the opening services of 
some new church, or of some ancient fabric rescued from the 
result of past negligence and consequent decay; and few relics, 
we trust, are now to be found of the state of things which in 
1850 we recorded on the authority of the ‘Commissioners of 
Inquiry into the State of Education in Wales.’ Much has 
been done, and much is doing in the diocese of St. David's; 
the nineteen churches said to be wanting in 1852 have, it 
would seem, been all supplied, and the 211 grants made 
by the Incorporated Church Building Society since its esta- 
blishment in 1818 (very many of them of recent date), 
indicate an amount of church-work which is creditable to a 
diocese where the average income of the clergy is lower than in 
any other, and where, in many of the wild and mountainous 
districts, the inhabitants are poor and scattered, and the houses 
of the resident gentry few and far between. 

If it were needful to give individual instances of progress in this 
diocese we might mention Brecon, where the churches of St. 
Mary’s and St. David’s have been thoroughly restored, and where 
the restoration of the Priory of St. John, the finest parochial 
church in Wales, has been well begun ; while the neighbouring 
churches of Cantref, Llandefeilog, Llywell, Merthyr Cynog, 
Talachddu, Aberysker, Trallong, Llanfrynach, Penpont, &c., 
have been either rebuilt or put into thorough repair. 

But it is sometimes said, when we produce the roll of new 
churches built of late years in the principality of Wales and 
point to this extension of her machinery, ‘ What, after all, is the 
number of churches which you name in comparison with the 
many Dissenting chapels which have been erected during 
the same period of time? If the Church has been active in 
this respect Dissent has been more active still.’ 

But are the cases at all parallel? Is the conclusion intended 
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to be drawn from this contrast either just or fair? In the case 


. of the church we have only to supplement an existing system, 


which was once sufficient to meet the wants of the whole land, 
and which in most of our rural parishes is sufficient still, but 
which fails in our large towns, and in our mining and manu- 
facturing districts, through the overwhelming pressure of an 
ever-increasing population who throng thither from all quarters 
to find for themselves and for their families maintenance and 
work. And if any fair comparison is to be instituted between 
the number of churches and the number of dissenting chapels 
built during the last twenty years, account must first be taken of 
the previous position of both parties, and of the existing machinery 
of each, prior to that date. 

It must be remembered, too, that Dissent is multiform—that 
division has followed upon division—sect has broken off from sect ; 
while each, like the pieces cut from the body of the fabled Polypus, 
assumes a fresh vitality, a distinct organisation of its own. The 
Wesleyan Methodists, for instance, as we gather from the Report 
of Mr, Horace Mann,* on ‘Religious Worship in reference to 
the Census of 1851,’ are divided into Original Connexion, New 
Connexion, Primitive Methodists, Bible Christians, Wesleyan 
Association, Independent Methodists, and Wesleyan Reformers ; 
and we learn from the same source that there are in England 
thirty-six religious communities or sects, twenty-seven native and 
indigenous, and nine foreign; whilst there are, in addition, 
many isolated congregations of religious worshippers adopting 
various appellations, 

This may well account for the multiplication of chapels in 
England, but in Wales it adds more largely to their number 
still, for the difference of language leads, in all populous districts 
where the inhabitants are of two tongues, to the erection of a 
separate building for those who wish each to worship in their 


own, though they belong both to the same religious sect. At . 


present, too, this cause is peculiarly operative in Wales, for a 
conviction has forced itself on the minds of Dissenters of all 
classes that English is fast superseding Welsh in many parts of 
the principality as the vernacular language of the people. Thus 
we read in one of their periodicals some few years ago, that the 
‘young people are in danger of leaving the ranks of Dissent, 
unless the churches and ministers awake and make a provision 
for them.’ And in a speech delivered by Dr. Reece, of Swansea, 
at Newport, in 1867, to the ‘ Society for the Promotion of English 
Congregationalism in South Wales and Monmouthshire,’ he 
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says, ‘It is essential that vigorous measures should be taken. 
Dissent would soon die out in Wales unless the English popula- 
tion were laid hold of and provision made for the religious needs 
of the English—the Anglicised Welsh (thousands of whom had 
lost the language of their forefathers), the Scotch and the Irish, 
who crowded Welsh towns and villages.’ The same strain ran 
through the speeches recently delivered on the visit of Mr. 
Samuel Morley to South Wales, to celebrate the completion of a 
College for the education of Dissenting ministers at Brecon, to 
which, with a liberality worthy of imitation, he has himself been 
so large and so generous a contributor, when opportunity was 
taken of his presence to open new English chapels at Swansea 
and elsewhere, each of which seems to have been, like the college, 
deeply indebted to his bounty. 

This state of transition, this erection of separate buildings for 
English services, must therefore be taken into account in any 
such comparison as Mr. H. Richards, M.P., at one of these 
meetings was disposed to institute between the number of 
Churches and the number of Chapels which have of late years 
been built in Wales ; for while each new church almost invariably 
indicates a new congregation, a new chapel may only signify a 
fresh subdivision in the sect, or a transfer of the English-speak- 
ing part of the congregation from one building to another. The 
question, however, of language must not be so lightly dismissed, 
for it has long (especially in South Wales) been one of the chief 
difficulties of the Church, and it is one, too, on which the greatest 
misunderstanding has extensively prevailed in England. There, 
Wales is regarded as one homogeneous whole—the inhabitants 
as almost all speaking one language—all requiring services and 
ministrations in one tongue, and it is often confidently asserted 
that one main cause of the prevalence of Dissent in Wales is due 
to the want of Welsh ordinances and the introduction of English 
incumbents into parishes where the people are of another tongue. 
This story has been so constantly repeated, sometimes through 
sheer ignorance, sometimes by those who court a reputation for 
patriotism at the expense of truth, sometimes by men who have 
even more selfish objects in view, that it has come to be accepted 
by strangers as a fact, and has received in England a measure of 
belief which would never have been accorded to it by those who 
were really conversant with the true state of things in Wales. 
What is now passing amongst Welsh Dissenters may, however, 
serve to disabuse men’s minds on the first point; it is not the 
simple question of providing religious ordinances for a people of 
one tongue, but it is the far more difficult problem of securing 
church services and church ministrations for parishioners where 
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Welsh and English are often mixed in every conceivable pro- 
portion, and all that has recently been said and written by Dis- 
senters shows the truth of the Dean of Llandaff’s words at the 
meeting for the formation of the Llandaff Church Extension 
Society at Bridgend in 1850—‘ There is no question which has 
been so greatly misrepresented and misunderstood. It has been 
spoken of as if it was entirely a Welsh grievance, as if they 
alone were inefficiently provided for in the services of the 
Church. The grievance is an English as well as a Welsh one, 
and is aggravated too in their case, in that, though the Welshman 
frequently has some, often a considerable, knowledge of English, 
the English rarely if ever have any acquaintance with Welsh,’ 
Dissenters are, however, now face to face with the same difficulty 
as the Church, and how, then, can it be said that while seeking 
to apportion her services fairly amongst those who have equal 
claims to her ministrations, Welshmen have been neglected and 
driven into the ranks of dissent? And if Dissenters are now 
making strenuous efforts to secure services in both tongues, the 
Church for the last twenty years has been actively engaged in 
the very same work, and in the diocese of Llandaff, in which this 
difficulty, arising from the mixture of tongues, especially pre- 
vailed, there is now amidst all our large populations provision 
made for church services and church ordinances both in English 
and in Welsh. 

But it is still asserted, and apparently believed in England, 
that English pastors are constantly thrust by patrons into Welsh 
parishes, and that qur ecclesiastical rulers are ready to connive 
at least in so flagrant an abuse of patronage. 

Such things may have been in years gone by, but if they once 
existed, like many other abuses which still serve for declamation, 
they are mere matter of history now. They no longer prevail, 
nor can prevail, Sir Thomas Phillips, whose accuracy and 
impartiality have never been impugned, says, in his book on 
Wales—‘ In the first volume of the Orders in Council ratifying 
schemes of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners will be found an 
examination of the late Bishop of St. Asaph, and letters from 
the late Bishop of St. David’s and the present Bishops of Bangor 
and Llandaff, explaining the practice pursued by each of those 
Prelates in the admission of clergymen to Welsh benefices and 
curacies, showing the care which is taken to prevent the institu- 
tion of persons not fully conversant with the language of the 
country. * The Welsh Bishops have indeed for many years even 
refused a compromise, which was once deemed sufficient: that 
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an English clergyman might be appointed to a benefice where 
the languages were mixed, if he secured the ministrations of a 
Welsh curate, for the Welsh-speaking portion of his flock ; though 
this compromise was, as we have been informed by a member 
of the Government, who himself drew the clauses bearing on the 
subject, intended to be sanctioned by the Ist and 2nd Vict. 
c. 106: and if there has been a leaning of late years on either 
side, it has certainly been in favour of the Welsh and not of the 
English-speaking part of the population. But we must pass on_ 
to other matters illustrative of the present condition of the Church 
in Wales. 

Perhaps next to the provision of a house of prayer, no object 
is so essential in the economy of the church as the existence of a 
personage wherein the minister may abide amongst his people, 
ut the poverty of her endowments and the neglect of past ages 
had left the Church in some parts of Wales very destitute of the 
advantages which arise from such an organization as this. What 
then has been done to meet this want in later years? With 
regard to the diocese of Llandaff we are informed that during 
the episcopate of Bishop Copleston, no less than 53 addi- 
tional glebe-houses had been provided, and singularly enough 
exactly the same number, as we gather from the Charges of 
Bishop Ollivant, has been added to the roll in that of his suc- 
cessor, making an increase of 106 in a diocese which contains 
but 223 benefices in the whole. 

In the diocese of St. David’s, to the poverty of whose bene- 
fices we have already alluded, a similar work has been in pro- 
gress, and the present Bishop has for some years, with his cha- 
racteristic liberality, devoted a portion of his own income to secure 
this important object, and the number of glebe-houses in the 
diocese has been increased from 142, as stated in a return made 
to the House of Commons in 1852, to 176. 

While with reference to the smaller dioceses of North Wales, 
St. Asaph, which had then 124, has now 167; and Bangor, 
which then numbered but 55, now counts 86, no less than 10 
ae been built during the 10 years’ episcopate of the present 

ishop. 

With the increase of the number of glebe-houses there has 
naturally been an increase in the number of resident incumbents, 
while the operation of the more stringent law against pluralities 
has, as the older incumbents have been removed, added also to 
the roll; and in considering the present state of the Church in 
Wales, it will be well to compare the list of non-residents in 
each of the four dioceses, given in a return made to the House of 
Commons in 1852, with the number of those who are absent 
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from their benefices now. In Llandaff it was stated that 88 clergy- 
men were non-resident then; there are but 17 now. In St. David's 
there were 169 then; there are 102 now. In St. Asaph 19 then; 
6 now. In Bangor 31 then; 9 now. 

We may perhaps have seemed to give greater prominence to 
what is being done, and what has been done, in the diocese of 
Llandaff, than in the other dioceses in Wales; but this does not 
arise from any wish to draw an invidious comparison between 
one portion-of the principality and another, nor from the mere 
circumstance that we have a more intimate personal knowledge 
of this district than of any other, but simply because it is here, 
from the unexampled increase of population, that the powers and 
the machinery of the Church are being most severely tested, and 
that here it is more especially to be seen whether she is really 
rising to meet her position and to wrestle with her own peculiar 
difficulties. 

From the Census of 1861 we learn that the population of this 
diocese, which is comparatively small in acreage and area, has 
grown from 107,000 in 1801 to 421,336 in 1867, having been 
augmented in the ten years, from 1851 to 1861, by no fewer than 
83,810, the greatest increase that has taken place in any single 
diocese in the province of Canterbury ; for in por fo the nearest 
approach, it has been but 20, and in Llandaff 25 per cent., while 
in St. David’s it was between 5 and 6, in Bangor less than 2, and 
in St. Asaph between 4 and 5. 

This increase, too, has taken place not generally throughout 
the diocese, but in a few parishes in the great mineral bason of 
South Wales, which was formerly a mere mountain wilderness, 
where a few lonely dwellers tended their flocks upon the bleak 
hill-side, or wrung a scanty livelihood from an ungenial soil, 
unprovided, therefore, beyond any other, with the machinery of 
the Church, and least prepared to receive this crowded band of 
settlers. 

The Church has, however, girded herself in earnest to her 
work, and the great employers of labour have aroused themselves 
to a sense of their own responsibility, and for these ever-gathering 
thousands the forty new churches erected within the last twenty 
years have been mainly built, and the fifty-two rooms licensed 
for the ordinances of public worship; for them, too, more espe- 
cially the Llandaff Church Extension Society was founded in 
1850, which is now assisting in the support of 33 additional 
curates, while the Church Pastoral Aid Society is giving grants 
for another 33, and the Additional Curates’ Society for 11 more ; 
so that the increase of labourers from these three sources alone 
amounts to 77, while the whole number of curates employed in 
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the diocese has reached, as may be gathered from a recent Parlia- 
mentary return to 110. 

But that we may the better see what the Church is really 
doing in these mountain parishes, let us take a few instances 
as a sample of the whole. In 1849 there was one church 
in Aberdare capable of accommodating 176 persons. In that 
parish alone there are now five churches, while two ecclesiastical 
districts have been carved out of it, each with its endowed 
and consecrated church, its school and parsonage, and two 
clergymen; and it must have been an interesting sight* when 
on last All Saints’ Day the united choirs of all the churches in 
the old parish of Aberdare (as it existed before its ecclesiastical 
subdivisions), viz., St. Elvans, St. Fagans, St. Margaret's, Hir- 
wain, and Aberaman, numbering 140 voices, took part in a 
harvest thanksgiving service in the former church, with a devout 
and attentive congregation of nearly 900 souls, of whom a con- 
siderable number partook of the Holy Communion. Look, again, 
at the altered condition of the neighbouring parish of Merthyr. 
When the late incumbent, the present Bishop of Bangor, 
entered on his duties there in 1844, there was but one church 
and one clergyman, besides the small chapel of Dowlais, 
which was served by a pastor, supported chiefly by the owners 
of the works, During Bishop Campbell’s incumbency, four 
additional churches were built, and Dowlais became altogether 
a separate cure, while two ecclesiastical districts have been 
since formed out of the old parish of Merthyr, each with its 
own school and parsonage, and the clerical staff now consists of 
fourteen, including the clergymen employed at Dowlais, Cyfarthfa, 
and Pentrebach. Or let us cross the Rhymney into Monmouth- 
shire, the other constituent of the diocese, and cast our eyes over 
the parish of Bedwelty, which covers an area of 16,210 acres, 
and had, not many years ago, but one clergyman and one church, 
and that church distant from the bulk of the population. There, 
however, we may now see two new churches, one of them Ebbw 
Vale, amongst the finest in the Principality, and two separate 
districts carved out of the old parish, each with appliances and 
machinery of its own, and six clergymen, exclusive of the Home 
Missionary, labouring within its bounds, the great employers of 
labour having shown here the most commendable zeal in pro- 
viding for the spiritual wants of their dependants. Or look again 
at Aberystwith. There we shall find, instead of one clergyman 
and one church, seven clergymen and four churches, with two 
separate ecclesiastical districts; and these, let it be recollected, 





* «Western Mail,’ November 3, 1869, 
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are not isolated but representative facts—they can be paralleled 
1s in other districts, they can be found in other parishes. ‘And as 
ours has been a comparison of ‘now’ and ‘then,’ let us, before 
we conclude this part of our subject, take one or two individual 
instances illustrative of the change. One is from the last Charge* 
of the Bishop of Llandaff, who says, ‘A Welsh speaking man of 
the labouring class, who could neither read nor write, sponta- 
neously made the remark to myself, as he observed the children 
i of the several schools and the large congregation returning from 
the cathedral after service one Lord’s Day morning, “The world 
is a very different world from what it was when I was a boy.” 
The same individual told me, and I record it with deep regret, 
Me but have no doubt of its truth, for he was a man of strong common 
sense and no flatterer, that in his early days not more than about 
half a dozen used to attend the cathedral service, and that the 
rest of the Llandaff people used to sit at their door “ jeering at 
i those that went.”’ Bat let us turn from the smallest of cathedral 
cities—a village in reality, though a city in title and in name— 
to one of the largest and wildest mountain parishes of South 
Wales, Llanavanfawr, in the diocese of St. David’s, in extent 
fifteen miles by ten, with its three chapelries, each separate 
— for all but ecclesiastical §purposes—Llanafonfechan, 

lanfihangel Abergwessen, and Llanfihangel bryn Pabuan — 
which obtained the most unenviable notoriety from the notices 
of its condition, culled by Sir Thomas Phillips, in his Book on 
Wales and by the Quarterly Reviewer of 1852, from the cele- 
brated ‘ Blue Books of the Education Commissioners for Wales,’ 
where, of Llanfihangel Abergwessen it was said, ‘There is no 






























for want of a congregation.’ Of Llanfihangel bryn Pabuan, ‘1 was 
informed that Divine service is not often performed here, except 
a wedding or a funeral takes place: the vicar rides by on the 
Sunday afternoon, but seldom has occasion to alight to do duty, 
from the paucity of the congregation.’ Of Llanafonfechan, 
‘ Divine service is very seldom performed here, unless there are 
banns to publish, or a funeral to take place.’ 

Such was the one side of the picture, then. Look at the other 
side of the picture now. At the mother-church of Llanafanfawr, 
since the appointment of the present vicar in 1863, the con- 
gregation has grown from ten to seventy, and the communicants 
from four to twenty. A school has been opened, and a school- 
room is now in building, and on its completion the church will 
be thoroughly restored. Meanwhile, the churches of Llanafon- 
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fechan and Llanfihangel bryn Pabuan, have both been rebuilt ; 
and at the latter—where it was said, in 1862, that Divine service 
was not often performed—the church is well filled on every 
Sunday, and there are upwards of twenty communicants. Llan- 
fihangel Abergwessen has been formed, with an adjoining parish, 
into a separate benefice, and great improvement has been the 
result; while another church has been erected in an outlying 
district where there are three full services every Sunday, and all 
of them, especially the morning and evening, well attended ; 
nearly eighty persons having joined the communion of the 
church in three years. Such details are interesting and im- 
portant, and though they must not be further pursued, they may 
yet serve to show that nowhere is the cause of the Church irre- 
trievably lost, and that light is again shining on what were once 
the darkest spots; and invariable experience teaches us that 
wherever a movement of this kind is begun the impulse is felt 
and followed all around; and so the restoration of one church 
always gives rise to the restoration of another, and in all Church 
work, as in the growth and progress of the Church itself, the 
Parable of the Leaven still finds its sure fulfilment. 

Nor has the Church been wanting in elasticity, any more 
than in energy, in meeting the anomalous position in which she 
has been placed. In the Bishop of Llandaff’s Primary Charge, 
delivered in 1851, he suggested, with reference to the parts of 
his diocese alluded to above, the consideration ‘ whether a system 
of itinerant ministrations, such as is pursued in some of our 
colonies, subject to episcopal control, and framed with a due 
regard to the rights of incumbents, might be suited to our case.’ 
In 1860, the Bishop was able to announce that one home mis- 
sionary was already in the field, and that the experiment was 
actually begun. Since then the work has gone on and prospered, 
so that there are now four home missionaries employed, the 
record of whose work is full of interest, and goes far to prove 
that the scattered population on the hills may yet be gathered 
by the Church; and that many amongst them are strangers to 
her ordinances and to her ministry simply because they have 
had no opportunity of attending the one, and have, from the 
peculiar circumstances of the district, never hitherto enjoyed 
the full services of the other. The home missionaries have been, 
moreover, the pioneers of the Church; and already, in many 
cases, their work has resulted, as it was always hoped that it 
would result, in more settled ordinances and fuller ministrations, 
Three churches, five licensed school-rooms, and seven resident 
curates are now to be found on the ground which they were the 
first to occupy and to break up. ' 
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In the article of the ‘Quarterly Review, to which we have 
already referred, the writer, when speaking of the difficulties and 
hindrances which beset the Church in Wales, says, with terseness 
and with truth, ‘The capital and paramount want is a want of 
men. Here is the hinge on which everything must turn ;’ and 
this remains, in some measure, a difficulty and a hindrance still. 
The moneyed class, which supplies in England so many candi- 
dates for the ministry, and which there ‘so often brings wealth 
into the Church, receiving in turn the privilege of higher caste, 
is comparatively limited,’ * and in many parts of Wales is wholly 
wanting, while the prevalence of the Welsh tongue in others, 
and the poverty of her endowments, alike prevent her from 
looking for help from without, or from the ranks of the gentry 
within, her borders. 

Some hindrances, however, have been since then removed. 
The grammar-schools, which in South Wales suffered for a time 
from the establishment of St. David’s College, both by the with- 
drawal of the Divinity students from their care, and from the 
idea which was generally entertained by parents of narrow 
means and narrower views that the three years’ course at the 
new institution would be all that was needed for their sons’ 
candidature for Orders, have now recovered their position. 
Those at Cowbridge, at, Swansea, at Llandovery, at Carmarthen, 
at Brecon, are all flourishing, and may, with several others, be 
fairly measured against any similar English institutions. To 
the latter school we must, however, specially allude, as its con- 
dition in 1850 was particularly adverted to then ;f and a contrast 
of its present with its former position will serve for another 
illustration of the progress of the Church in Wales, The school 
was then actually closed; the collegiate church presented a 
sadly dilapidated appearance ; public worship had not been per- 
formed since 1839 ; and it had been enacted by the 3 & 4 Vict. 
c. 113, § 21, that all the property of this institution should be 
vested eventually in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Eng- 
land and Wales. This disposition of the revenues of Christ’s 
College at Brecon was subsequently reversed ; and though we 
may regret that advantage was not taken of such an opportunity 
for combining this ancient institution with the newer establish- 
ment of St, David’s College, and thus giving to Wales a real 
University, we cannot but rejoice that the whole condition of 
things at Brecon is altered now. New buildings have been 
erected for a grammar-school at a cost of 80001, the ancient 
collegiate church has been restored, an efficient staff of masters 





* ‘Quarterly Review,’ vol. 1xxxvii. p. 351. ¢ Ib. p. 357, 358. 
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has been appointed, and the school now numbers forty-seven 
scholars, twenty-five of whom are boarders; and while it affords 
an excellent education to those who are more immediately con- 
nected with the town, it is, from its high character, attracting 
fresh residents there. 

And if we turn from the grammar-schools of the Principality 
to the College alluded to above, we shall find the same signs of 
progress still. It was said in the ‘Quarterly Review’ of 1850, 
‘Unfortunately, the endowments of the new College have not 
been in proportion to its need, or to the benevolence of its 
founders: two Professorships are dormant from want of funds.’ 
Its endowments have since then been much enlarged — its 
Scholarships and Exhibitions increased both in number and 
in value; the two Professorships have been filled up and others 
founded ; the cultivation of modern science has been included 
in the curriculum, which has been extended to meet the require- 
ments of those who are destined for the Civil Service, or for 
other professions ; the number of students has received a large 
accession ; the staff of teachers has been much increased ; all, 
in fact, that the ‘Quarterly Review’ suggested in 1850 has been 
done, and the recent Report of the University Examiners, as 
well as the testimony of a Bishop’s examining chaplain, leads 
us to believe that a great improvement has taken place in the 
acquirements of the students. The absence of any power to 
confer degrees no longer leaves the College destitute of that 
legitimate prestige which would almost be essential to its com- 
plete success. This power, under two several charters, has been 
given by the Crown, and the College is empowered to confer 
the degrees of B.A. and B.D.: the former can be obtained by 
students who have resided nine full terms and who have passed 
all their examinations satisfactorily ; and the latter, after a resi- 
dence of ten terms, by those who have been for five years in 
Priests’ Orders, And if we are to pursue here, as we have done 
elsewhere, a contrast between ‘now’ and ‘then,’ we shall find 
now scarce a solitary specimen of the mountain clergy, whose 
manners and customs were so graphically described and so 
wittily illustrated in the pages of a contemporary journal®* in 
1853. The very places, indeed, from which some of the raciest 
stories were gathered then, are occupied by quite another manner 
of men now—differing as widely from their predecessors as a 
modern English rector differs from the Parson Trulliber of a 
former age. Much may, indeed, be still required to secure a 
larger number, and a more highly cultivated class, of candidates 
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for Holy Orders in Wales, but we must not on that account 
forget what /as been done, or undervalue the change which has 
already taken place. 

From the education of the pastor we naturally turn to the 
education of the people. Another subject on which much mis- 
understanding respecting Wales is prevalent in England, for 
as the Welsh Bishops have been accused of sanctioning the 
introduction of English speaking pastors into Welsh speaking 
parishes, so the clergy have been charged with forcing instruc- 
tion in English into schools, where Welsh, it is said, should 
have been the language employed. The Reports of the Com- 
missioners of Inquiry ought, indeed, to have dispelled such an 
illusion as this. They all concur with Mr. Lingen, who says, 
‘So far as the Welsh peasantry interest themselves at all in the 
daily instruction of their children, they are everywhere anxious 
for them to be taught in English.’ This feeling has naturally 
grown since then, with the extension of roads and railways, and 
the general influences of trade and commerce, until Mr. Morley 
asserted this year, uncontradicted and unrebuked, amidst an 
ardent crowd of Welsh Dissenters, that ‘there was not a 
single day-school where Welsh was taught—all was English.’* 
The Church then is not forcing instruction in English on an 
unwilling people, but is seeking to supply such teaching as the 
people themselves feel to be best adapted to promote their own 
interests; and in Wales, as in England, the clergy have been 
foremost in this wotk. ‘The initiative in these works (says Mr. 
Binns, one of her Majesty’s Inspectors for this district) in most 
cases is due to the zeal and energy of the clergy, to whose intel- 
ligent and well directed efforts on behalf of public education 
the country is largely indebted, and which are the more com- 
mendable, if the inadequate support they receive, and the limited 
resources at their disposal be taken into account.’ t 

But what has the Church been doing in the way of Education 
in Wales? t In the four Welsh dioceses the number of children 
receiving education under her auspices, had grown from 17,172 
in 1826, to 63,891 in 1846; and from returns recently collected 
by the National Society, we find that they now amount to 86,211. 
As another general illustration of the progress of education in 
Wales, we may look at the number of grants which have been 
made during the last twenty years by the National Society, for 
Building additional School-rooms. In St. David’s they are 


102; in Llandaff, 78; in St. Asaph, 51; and in Bangor, 32; 
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these grants varying of course with the varying size of the 
different sees, from St. David’s with 411 parishes, to Bangor 
with only 132. In Llandaff, the Dean on resigning in 1864 the 
office of Secretary to the Education Board, which he had held 
since its institution in 1840, drew a contrast with regard to that 
diocese, which is worth preserving *—‘ We were amongst the 
first of Education Boards to retain the permanent services of an 
organizing master, and his periodical visits to our different schools, 
his kindly advice, his suggestions of improved method and dis- 
cipline, his influence brought to bear upon the humblest, as well 
as the ablest of our teachers, have been an incalculable instrument 
of good. The harvest gatherings held under his presidency, 
and dependent for their use and interest on his exertions, have 
done much to elevate the character of our teachers,’ while with 
regard to the extension of the means of education, he adds, 
‘The examination of the Appendix will show that in a diocese 
containing but 221 parishes in the whole, no less than 129 
grants have been devoted to this purpose during the twenty-five 
years existence of the Board, an increase in educational appli- 
ances, which has probably not been exceeded in any quarter of 
the land, and which is marvellous indeed, when we recollect that 
in 1827 it was stated by Bishop Sumner, in his Charge, that 
there were but 39 day-schools to be found amongst all the parishes 
in the diocese, and that there was reason to think that the cause 
of education was retrograding, and the number of schools had 
been rather on the decrease than otherwise.’ 

Similar details might, no doubt, be collected from the other 
Welsh dioceses, From Bangor, where 11 new schools have been 
built since 1859, at a cost of 10,2411, for the accommodation 
of 2133 children, and where 112 schools, with 11,138 children 
on the books, have been examined by the Diocesan Inspectors ¢ 
during the past year. From St. Asaph, where education—its 
extension and its improvement—has always occupied a prominent 
position in the episcopacy of Bishop Short, who has himself 
paid the minutest attention to its details, and ‘of which the 
Government Inspector says in his last Report, that it may 
bear comparison with any diocese in the kingdom in point of 
school accommodation.’ From St. David’s, which, owing to its 
unwieldly size and stretching as it does from Crickhowell to St. 
David’s Head, has to work rather by archdiaconal than diocesan 
institutions, but which can show from the Reports of the Edu- 
cation Boards now existing in each archdeaconry, that much is 
being done for the improvement of education by local inspectors, 





* Llandaff Education Board Report, 1864, 
¢t Tabulated Report of the Bangor Diocesan Inspectors. 
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and much for its extension by grants for building and mainte- 
nance from local resources. With reference again to education 
in the Principality, it should be mentioned that the management 
of ‘ Madam Bevan’s Charity,’ * which excited strong animadver- 
sions some years ago, has been placed on a better footing. 
The training-school, at Newport, in Pembrokeshire, which ill 
deserved its name, has been abandoned (the colleges of Carmar- 
then and Caernarvon far more than supplying its place) ; a large 
measure of the funds which were formerly employed in miser- 
able payments to incompetent teachers, is now distributed in 
useful grants of different sums in aid of salaries, which enable 
school managers to engage a master or a mistress of higher 
attainments, and to become partakers, perhaps, of the advantages 
of government inspection, and of its pecuniary results. 

Amongst the signs of life and of activity in the Church in 
Wales, we must not, however, omit the notice of choral fes- 
tivals, for they furnish real, living, irresistible proof of the 
strength which is yet within her. It is very easy to put down 
numbers on paper, and to draw from them our own conclu- 
sions. ‘But here are the people themselves, exercise your sight 
and vision, make use of every sense, count them, tell them, 
number them, and say if the Welsh Church is dead or not, f 
and the sight of from eight to twelve hundred singing men and 
singing women, with the large attendant congregation, drawn 
from every portion of the diocese, filling a Cathedral, almost 
year by year since 1862, sometimes with the Welsh speaking, 
and sometimes with the English speaking people of its various 
parishes, has impressed a like conviction on the more candid 
representatives even of an hostile press, and elicited on one occa- 
sion, from the lips of an English clergyman who saw the gathering 
after having heard at a distance the oft told tale of the decrepi- 
tude of the Church in Wales, a denial couched in terms scarce 
meet for ears polite. 

In Llandaff, from the convenient position of the cathedral in 
the centre of the diocese, and amidst converging lines of railway, 
as well as from the size and arrangement of the building itself, 
these gatherings have naturally been the largest; as large, we 
believe, as any similar gathering in any English diocese. But 
in St. David’s, where from reasons already alluded to, any cen- 
tral assembly would have been impossible, very successful district 
festivals have been held from time to time in the different arch- 
deaconries, at the Priory Church of St. John’s Brecon, at Car- 
digan, and at Carmarthen; and efforts have been made elsewhere 





* “Quarterly Review,’ vol. Ixxxvii. p. 340. 
+ Speech of the Dean of Llandaff, ° Cardi Times,’ July 13, 1867. 
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to enlist the sympathies of the Welsh speaking people of the 
diocese, who have always manifested a love for music, as well 
as a natural taste and skill in its execution in the choral services. 
of the Church. 

In Bangor only one great choral gathering has as yet been. 
held in the cathedral, which was, however, as successful as 
the building, divided as it then was, would permit, and it has 
been thought better to wait until the restoration is complete 
before repeating it. Occasional gatherings, however, of several 
contiguous parish choirs, and sometimes of a whole rural deanery, 
continue to be held. From St. Asaph we have a similar record. 
Successful choral festivals have been held at the cathedral, 
and at Ruthin for that portion of the diocese; at Mold and 
Hawarden, at Newtown and Welshpool for the others. 

It would, however, be impossible to conclude this brief con- 
trast of the past with the present condition of the Church in 
Wales without some further reference to the question of num- 
bers, as it is the very one on which her adversaries chiefly 
build. 

We have, indeed, already said that such a subject as disesta- 
blishment or disendowment must be discussed on broader grounds 
and with reference to a wider area than Wales itself. It is, 
moreover, impossible to ascertain the exact relative proportion 
between Churchmen and Dissenters either in England or in 
Wales, for in one part of the realm, as well as in the other, the 
attempt to gain such information, by personal inquiry, in taking 
the census in 1861, was strenuously resisted by Nonconformists 
of every class, and it was, therefore, reluctantly abandoned by the 
Government of the day, and thus, especially with regard to Wales, 
conjecture takes the place of proof, and the most extravagant 
assertions are made without any attempt to test their accuracy or 
truth ; so that one of her Majesty’s inspectors of schools, unmind- 
ful of the severe rebuke which he received from the Bishop of 
St. David’s in 1861*— It is not enough that an officer entrusted 
with such functions as yours should say nothing but what he 
believes to be true; the public has a right to expect that he 
should take pains to ascertain that his belief rests upon sufficient 
grounds; above all, the public has a right to expect that state- 
ments which he makes in a Report presented to the Government 
to be laid before Parliament, and which derive all their weight 
from his official authority, shall be the result of mature observa- 
tion and careful inquiry. But most especially is the neglect of 





* ‘Letter to T. Bewstead, Esq.,’ &c., which is well worth reading, as illustrative of 
that gentleman's ‘qualifications to become the counsellor of the Government in 
this high matter.’ 
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these precautions a positive breach of duty when these statements 
are designed to recommend an important change of policy with 
regard to one of the highest interests of the country ’—has in his 
last Report repeated his offence; and while he has reproduced 
the same extravagant statements as to the feelings respecting 
national schools which are supposed ‘to pervade the whole mass 
of the common people in Wales,’ and as to ‘their struggles, 
at whatever cost, to establish unsectarian schools of their own, 
and to free themselves from what they regard as the trammels of 
Church catechism, Church formularies, and Church influence,’ 
has not scrupled to assert, without a shadow of proof, that ‘nine- 
tenths of the Welsh people are Nonconformists,’ his object being 
now, as it was before, to induce the government to aid secular 
rather than denominational education in Wales.* But if strict 
accuracy as to numbers was impossible, he might, at least, have 
referred to what Sir Thomas Phillips says on this subject in his 
book on Wales; who, after searching diligently the authoritative 
documents of the different religious bodies themselves, says, ‘We 
shall not greatly err if we estimate the members in all the Dissenting 
congregations in Wales and Monmouthshire at 130,000 persons, 
or one in eight of the population, and asserts, with some confi- 
dence, ‘that the number of persons who ordinarily attend religious 
worship in Dissenting chapels in Monmouthshire and Wales 
amounts to 300,000, and may be taken as one in four of the 
population,’ though ‘this estimate (he adds) can only be con- 
sidered as an approximation to real numbers, but is believed to 
be equal to the amount of actual Dissent in the Principality :’ 
or if he was dissatisfied with the figures of Sir Thomas Phillips, 
he might have looked at the report and tables of Mr. Horace 
Mann with reference to religious worship in connexion with the 
census of 1851, and he would have found as the result of the 
celebrated ‘Census Sunday’ of March 30th in that year (a 
result, however, repeatedly challenged by Churchmen for 
its unfairness towards themselves), that the number of per- 
sons present at the most’ numerously attended service in the 
churches of the four Welsh dioceses was 132,940, and in the 
chapels of all denominations, including Roman Catholics, 
623,503, indicating a proportion of Dissenters to Churchmen 
of about one-half of that which is so unwarrantably assumed by 
Mr. Bowstead in his official report to the Committee of Council 
for Education in 1868.+ But 

* Another Inspector of Schools in Wales, Mr. Watts, says : ‘My experience as 
a school manager justifies the assertion that as a rule Dissenters have little or no 
objection to the religious instruction imparted to their children in National Schools.’ 

+ The ‘Cardiff Times,’ a consistent organ of Dissent, in its issue of Aug. 21, 
1869, while freely criticising the charge of the Bishop of Llandaff and arguing 
strenuously 
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But the ‘Census Sunday’ was not an ordinary Sunday, nor 
was that attendance an ordinary attendance ; for we know that in 
many instances men were then called to muster, not to prayer, and 
that in others the most vague calculations were substituted for 
an actual enumeration of heads, 

In the ‘ Exercises on the Religious Statistics of Wales,’ while 
the author finds in the tables to which we have alluded, ‘ fair 
ground for concluding that the Nonconformists are in the 
proportion not of nine, but of three to one, he proves by the 
‘reductio ad impossibile’ the inaccuracy of Dissenting returns 
on the Census Sunday, from some of which ‘we are permitted 
to draw the pleasing though perplexing conclusion, that the 
actual attendance exceeded the possible attendance by a very 
considerable amount,’ and are brought to the very awkward 
position of having a number of aliquot parts beyond that which 
normally makes up an integer’ from others, to the belief that 
‘on a large scale, and in districts widely varying in physical and 
social conditions,’ each house, from the squire’s mansion in the 
valley to the shepherd’s hut on the distant hill-side, must on 
that day have ‘sent forth the proper quota of worshippers,’ and 
left not a straggler behind them. Well may the author of these 
‘Exercises’ say, ‘O, si sic semper et ubique.’ 

But to turn from these idyllic and visionary scenes to the hard 
realities of life—to what we have known ‘after an ordinary 
mundane fashion,’ do not inquiries such as those of Sir Thomas 
Phillips, and returns such as those which have been methodised 
by Mr. Horace Mann, suggest deeper reflections and graver 
questions than a mere contrast or comparison between the number 
of Dissenters and the number of Churchmen in Wales? They 
surely lead us to think of ‘the residuum,’ the thousands who, 
take what estimate we may, belong neither to one nor the other, 
but stand altogether aloof from Christian teaching, and from 
religious influences of any kind, and for whom all the appliances 
of voluntaryism, and all the resources of the Establishment have 








strenuously for disestablishment, makes this fair and candid admission, ‘all that 
Dr. Ollivant claims for the Church in Wales we frankly concede, we admit 
that in this diocese especially, during the last twenty years it has made great 
progress, and in that progress we rejoice as sincerely as the most thorough 
Churchman can. We acknowledge with pleasure and gratitude that its revenues 
have been wisely expended, that its wealthy members have contributed nobly of 
their abundance, and that the funds so raised have been invested with a single 
eye to the promotion of religion avd the improvement of the moral and social 
condition of the people ;’ and adds, with reference to the vexed question of 
numbers—‘ according to the most reliable data that can be obtained the Dissenting 
bodies in Wales are to the Established Church in Wales as four to one; an 
estimate, which we are not prepared to admit, but which furnishes another 
illustration of the incurable inaccuracy of Mr. Bowstead's statements. . 
hitherto 
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hitherto been found but too scanty and too narrow still. With 
this sight before us, and when the Church, fully awakened to her 
duty, is seeking from the vantage ground of her territorial 
divisions, and by the extension of her parochial economy, to 
reach these ‘waifs and strays,’ whom neither Churchmen nor 
Dissenters have as yet enrolled within their pale, is it, let us ask, 
a time to destroy and to uproot—a time to cramp her energies, 
a time to paralyze her exertions, a time to cripple her machinery? 
The prudent statesman, no less than the earnest Christian, will 
shrink from such a course, and will dread its effect on the social 
and political, as well as on the moral and religious condition of 
the people, and he may, perhaps, chance to recollect that neither 
the ‘children of Rebecca’ nor the ranks of the Chartists were 
recruited from those who belong to her communion, or who have 
been wont to worship within her walls. 








Art. 1V.— Contributions to the Literature of the Fine Arts. 
Second Series. By Sir C. L. Eastlake, late President of the 
Royal Academy and Director of the National Gallery: With 
a Memoir compiled by Lady Eastlake. London, 1870, 


W* English are a curious people, Whilst, on the one hand, 
few races have gone beyond us in popular self-belief, and 
the glorification of ‘our noble selves’ after a peculiarly intense 
and complacent fashion; on the other, no European nation has 
hitherto equalled us in the cheerful readiness with which we 
confess our own defects, make faces at ourselves in the glass, and 
grumble at the very points on which we are rather better than 
our neighbours. With equal alacrity, and almost at the same 
moment, we are soaring with the breezy confidence of Lord 
Palmerston, or lowering ourselves to the chronic querulousness 
of Mr. Carlyle. The Janus-head of John Bull alternately presents 
to the world a face of massive defiance and of penitential 
humiliation. Now, we claim the initiative in all modern im- 
provements, ‘consider other countries a mistake,’ or speak of 
them as our most humble followers. Anon ‘the vision changes ;’ 
we are being passed at every turn by our contemporaries, whose 
village schools turn out scientific men in crowds, whilst their 
cab-horses are almost equal to the Derby winner; we cannot 
sustain the ‘too vast orb of our fate ;’ we magnify, not our 
offices, but our defects, and ignore our legitimate claims to dis- 
tinction. In short, England is a standing enigma to Englishmen ; 
and we have no right to wonder or be enraged if foreigners 
take us too literally at our word, and pronounce ‘ changeable 
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Albion’ at once causelessly proud, and self-abased with very good 
reason. 

If this be the law of our nature, and we must accept one 
extreme, let us look out for that one which, as Aristotle taught 
long ago, is likely to be the least remote from the central mean 
of philosophy and sane judgment. In this case, there can be no 
doubt as to our choice. However it may fare with the individual, 
national self-humiliation is accompanied rather by want of manly 
courage and ability to mend matters, than by virtuous resolve 
and penitential profit. It is anything but wisdom and disinter- 
estedness which is at the bottom of ‘an unequalled power of 
discovering grievances, and magnifying them when discovered.’ 
The lugubrious temper of the professing prophets of evil is much 
more nearly allied to unwholesome egotism than the vanity of the 
over-boastful itself. Better a complete incredulity about earth- 

uakes than to be always shouting to ‘ prepare for a grave crisis.’ 
Better to hold our country the ‘ navel of the universe,’ and salt 
of the whole earth, than to scream at every pinch of the national 
shoe, how much we are outdone by foreigners :—foreigners, who 
at the same time are too often pointing idly to England, in turn, 
as their exemplar. And better to air ourselves on the platform 
of robust Philistinism, than to sit down and croak in the ‘ dismal 
swamp’ of Mr. Carlyle, and his chorus of too devoted followers. 
For, bad as may be the superstition of John Bullism, its effects 

rove it a less injurious creed than what we have heard only too 
justly styled the ‘ Worship of the Windbag.’ 

English art, to turn to the subject immediately before us, we 
have long thought, has suffered under one of those excesses of 
national humility noticed above. We do not mean that our 
popular habit has not been to rate highly, often to overrate, the 
conspicuous masters of our school. Of course we have not been 
so faithless to the self-laudatory elements in the national character. 
But we have admired an Hogarth, a Reynolds, a Turner, with 
what we have almost confessed was an insular admiration ; not 
attempting to give them or the English school its place in the 
whole art of Europe, and resting acquiescent in the ignorance of 
what our artists have done which has pretty generally existed on 
the continent. The tradition of the ‘old masters,’ and of Italian 
taste, against which Hogarth had to fight his way a hundred years 
ago, has been one unduly depressing element in our estimate of 
ourselves as compared with others: we have not ventured to 
claim our own against so many and such noble competitors 
in the earlier world: whilst, on the other hand, recent exhibi- 
tions, and the growing intercommunity of countries, have made 
us latterly aware that our insularity of practice is excessive, and 
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that some essential elements in art have been neglected among us; 
Yet, whatever shortcomings may be correctly charged against the 
English school, it may justly claim a very proud position. 

Our countrymen were the first to perceive the full extent of 
the province of painting, and to dare to enter upon it. They 
were the first to put into it the movement of contemporary life, 
to render it the direct vehicle of poetical sentiment, to make it 
the interpreter of Nature for her own sake, They are the 
founders of modern art. 

The peculiarity of this position is not so fully recognised as 
to render it an otiose task if we give here a brief sketch of the 
series of historical facts which led to the results just specified. 
And it will be found also to have a close bearing upon our 
estimate of Sir Charles Eastlake’s own place in the English 
school. 

The art of modern Europe at the beginning was a direct 
offshoot from Greek art, as modified by the influences of the 
‘lower’ or Byzantine Empire :—influences, we may note by 
the way, to which Western civilisation was infinitely more 
indebted, in every direction, than Western pride has commonly 
allowed. Without entering upon the question of antique art, 
we may safely aver that, owing to the peculiar direction of the 
Byzantine mind, painting had been gradually elevated and 
narrowed to the expression of religious facts or feelings, whilst 
sculpture disappeared almost entirely under the prevalence of 
the ‘iconoclastic’ sentiment. The technical methods, however, 
of painting, and the general idea of treating a subject, were still 
those which had been handed down by tradition from the days of 
free Hellas. Art, thus conceived and practised, held by but a 
slender thread to its proper and natural sphere. As the means 
of conveying a certain class of pleasure, by the representation of 
all pictorially representable things, it had almost no existence. 
We call it art; yet it was only another mode in which theology 
reproduced itself. 

Under these conditions, painting migrated to Italy towards 
the beginning of the twelfth century—that great European revo- 
lutionary epoch in which the main principles of the Renaissance 
were really, though often unconsciously, developed. Immediately, 
therefore, a remarkable change began to pass over the art which 


had made its way from the East. There, we repeat, it had not | 


only restricted its functions to performing the part of a hand- 
maid and interpreter of theology, but, in so doing, all effort on 
the part of the artist, with all wish to distinguish himself indi- 
vidually, had well-nigh vanished. The whole design of every 
subject, down to its smallest details, had been long ——- 
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and could not be deserted without danger of heterodoxy. One 
painter was, consequently, as good as another for the task required 
from art:—and this peculiar stationary position has, as is well 
known, been prolonged in the East and in Russia (the barbarian 
aricaturist of Byzantium) to the present day. In the West, art 
at once felt the stirring atmosphere of what we may roughly 
characterise as Teutonic free thought. It was vivified; but the 
vitality infused carried with it the seeds of its own decay :—the 
decadence of the sixteenth century was implicitly contained in 
the dawn of the thirteenth. At first, however, this decay was 
invisible and unthought of. Painting, now reinforced by sculpture, 
retained its original impulse. Its office was, not to represent all 
things that are representable, not to give pleasure by such repre- 
sentation, but to aid religion and morality ; to inspire the medi- 
tations of the cloister ; to re-echo the lessons of the preacher; to 
colour this life with images of another. For a certain time in 
Italy, for a certain time in Swabia and the valley of the Rhine 
{the word Germany would imply far too large an area), these 
ends were carried out with a completeness and a variety 
which the Byzantine parent of the European schools never 
teached. So far as we know, the ‘religious idea’ was at no 
time, not even in early Hellas, expressed with the energetic 
naiveté of Giotto, the exquisite intensity of Angelico, the 
spiritual’ insight of Buonarotti. But these splendid names, 
marking the progress of individual genius in the art, mark also 
the signs of the inevitable decline of art under its original 
impulse. Painting cannot at once be the handmaid of theology 
and the expression of the idiosyncrasies of the painter. When 
what is thought of is the progress of a school, the style of an 
individual artist, there will soon be an end of religious interpre- 
tation, of devotional incitement. The Virgin of Saint Sixtus 
may invite and receive the worship of the connoisseur; but the 
long gaze of ecstasy, the sigh of passion, are reserved for the 
dingy Madonna, huddled in brocade, and garlanded with tinsel. 

Parallel to this development of early art as the record of indi- 
vidual effort, ran, of course, all that other series of developments 
which we collectively speak of as the Renaissance :—Printing, city 
life, organised trade, national consciousness, Plato and Ovid, and 
how much else !—ending in the classical revival (say) of 1500, the 
theological struggles of 1530, the scientific outburst of 1580. Not 
only did these things tend in many ways to render the religious 
function of art less important, but they began gradually to change 
the direction of art itself. Very slowly and very unconsciously 
it was found that other subjects than those derived from Scripture 
and from legend might be handled; that painting might be 
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looked at as an art of pleasure, not only as an art of instruction. 
This last development, it should be observed, is of immense im- 
portance: it amounts to a wholly changed definition of art; and, 
when once adopted, it was found to carry with it a series of 
changes to which many persons are yet far from reconciled. We 
do not, indeed, believe that this idea was in any way consciously 
entertained by the fifteenth-century artists, no more than the 
Reformation was foreseen by Fra Bartolommeo when he painted 
the portrait of Savonarola, But the crisis, long prepared, came 
rapidly on; and by the middle of the next century, art, though 
retaining its function as a means of decorating religion, had 
definitely abandoned the office of being its interpreter. 

Then follows an interval of transition and attempt; upon the 
merits and aims of which the most widely opposed judgments 
have been at different times expressed. The later Renaissance 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds was the period of the most perfect art. 
To Mr. Ruskin it was (at least till the other day) the period of 
the most absolute corruption, A third view may be suggested 
by consideration of the historical progress which we have here 
briefly surveyed. The sixteenth century saw the end of the 
original, of what was once the sole function, of art. It saw 
also, virtually, the end of that classical metamorphosis which, to 
the cultivated upper classes of the time, appeared destined at 
one moment to supersede and carry on theological art. But the 
modern,—we will say at once (and, we think, with the consent of 
our readers) the wider and truer conception of art—as that which 
represents all objects or thoughts capable of representation, with 
the purpose, not of teaching the spectator, but of giving him a 
high and enduring pleasure not otherwise attainable — this 
modern idea was not yet in existence. Hence the art of Europe, 
for nearly two hundred years (say from 1550 to 1730), passed 
through a stage which was at once (and necessarily) tentative and 
imperfect ; marked with insufficiency, yet rich also in promise. 
Premising that, considering the circumstances of the age, that 
criticism appears to us equally unjust and narrow which dwells 
upon the inevitable deficiencies in the work of those who made 
the first steps towards free art,—steps, indeed, often stumbling, 
yet strictly essential to further progress,—we may indicate in a 
few words the main divisions of this transitional advance. Secu- 
lar historical art made its first appearance amongst the later 
Venetians, in the subjects designed by Tintoret for the t 
hall of the Ducal ledin and is carried on through the ‘halt 
allegorical attempts of Rubens, and, later, of Le Brun. Land- 
scape, as a source of interest by itself and for itself, found a 
premature poetical dawning in Claude, a more literal interpre- 
tation 
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tation among the Dutch and Flemish painters of the seventeenth 
century. Portraiture—the first branch in which painting 
emancipated herself from the theological limitation—obtained a 
far greater diffusion than of old, although incapable of reaching 
higher excellence than it had reached in Titian, Holbein, and 
Morone. Incident subjects from actual life—probably the widest 
field of the art—are first attempted, under narrow limits indeed 
of design and feeling, in Holland. Religious art, finally, once 
the whole field of the painter, made its last appearance,” under 
the original type, in Rubens and Murillo, who painted, it should 
be noted, for Plenders and Spain, the countries least advanced 
in religion; whilst a new and more vital type, as yet imper- 
fectly worked out, from the immense ability which it requires, 
is exhibited by the one man of wholly first-rate gifts in every 
element of his art produced during these two centuries.—We 
pause for a moment before that prodigious genius. With what 
unfairness does the popular cry allot human fame! Holland is 
often quoted as a name antithetical to poetry in its associations, 
Yet Holland, within one century and a half, has twice produced 
that miracle of genius ; men who, to absolute mastery over their 
respective arts, united absolute mastery at once of power and of 
tenderness ; of all that can delight, and all that can subdue. Their 
little country has indeed borne many other sons, who will never 
be remembered without gratitude and admiration. Yet when we 
think of life, with its round of petty cares and petty pleasures, 
we write Rembrandt and Beethoven with the sense that few 
names can be inscribed above theirs on the list of the world’s 
best benefactors. 

If, however, we concede to the transition period a few illus- 
trious masters, born mainly in those regions where the old 
impulse had not completely worked itself out, can we trace by 
the close of it any steady advance, either in the idea of art or in 
its technical methods? The smallest glance at the European 
schools during the reign of Queen Anne is enough to show that 
this was as low a period in painting as it was in the higher styles 
of poetry. Many general causes, besides those peculiar to painting, 
concurred here; the ‘wars of religion,’ the establishment of the 
modern political organisations, the progress of the ‘ critical spirit,’ 
and others which we cannot dwell on. Everything in the arts 
of design appears to have degenerated or disappeared at the 





* Perhaps an exception should be here made in favour of Le Sueur, whose 
exquisite art appears, however, as a kind of monastic anachronism in the France 
of Lewis XIV. 

t In justice to North Germany it must, however, be added that Beethoven's 
mother is described as a native of Coblentz. yee 
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beginning of the last century. No name of any distinction—we ° 


might almost say, no rememberable name at all—belongs then 
to Italy, to Germany, to Spain, to Flanders: we have a few feeble 
survivors of the Dutch school ; the pomps and vanities of Versailles 
decorators ; only an irridescence of decaying beauty in Watteau, 
And it should especially be observed that the mechanical or 
technical methods of painting had declined pari passu with the 
style and idea of art. Venetian or Flemish colour had lost its 
virtue by 1700, and is as far from its old charm as the artists 
themselves are from the dignity of Titian or the energy of 
Rubens. In short, the art seemed about to vanish from the 
earth. ‘No reign,’ says Walpole, of this time, ‘since the arts 
have been in any estimation, produced fewer works that will 
deserve the attention of posterity.’ 

Walpole used this phrase of England, and probably was under 
the illusion that Italy or the Low Countries were still the favoured 
regions for arts denied to the North. Yet it was in his own 
country, and under his own eyes, that painting was destined to 
revive from her decadence; take a wider and deeper, if not a 
higher, range than she had ever reached during the Middle 
Ages ; form a livelier and a more diffused national interest, and 
add more to the sum of human pleasure, than she possibly could 
when her masterpieces were imprisoned in the cloister or the 
palace,—seen dimly over the altar in Italy, or reserved from 
general view within the recesses of the merchant’s house in 
Holland. This great change must, undoubtedly, have come 
anyhow during the eighteenth century. European civilisation 
had reached the time for it. The necessity for religious art was 
over. The classical revival was over. The great political con- 
vulsions of the last century and a half were over also, The world 
was ready for new attempts in poetry and the other arts. Music 
was created by Germany. France developed architecture. To 
England was reserved the reinauguration of painting. Handel 
and Bach are not more decidedly the founders of modern music, 
than Hogarth, Reynolds, and Gainsborough are the ‘heroic 
ancestors’ of modern art. 

What does painting owe to these men, and to their country- 
men and contemporaries? It owes the power to deal with the 
tragic and the comic sides of human life; to hold up the mirror 
to ourselves, teaching and moving us while it pleases. It owes 
the perception of the magic of landscape. It owes the restora- 
tion of the imaginative style of portraiture. It owes the dis- 
covery of childhood as one of the purest and most attractive 
sources of pleasurable representation: It owes the first fusion of 
the prosaic incidents painted by the Hollanders with the senti- 
ment 
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ment of modern poetry and romance.* And when we compare 
these varied sources of delight and emotion with those presented 
by the first school of painting, wholly restricted to religious 
teaching ; or with the second, devoted to an artificially revived 
mythology ; or with the third, tentatively wavering between 
worn-out traditions and half-understood new impulses, we may 
fairly say that that art which was inaugurated by the English 
masters of the last century was a new thing in Europe. It bears 
the name of painting, yet it is almost wholly different from what 
bore the name three hundred years before; it appeals to other 
sympathies, it pursues other objects, it must be tried, in a great 
measure, by other standards.f 

Yet this great advance has its compensating weak points, 
which will have been indicated to the discerning reader by the 
very phrases which a calm consideration of the history of 
English art has above constrained us to employ. The severance 
of our school from preceding schools has unquestionably been too 
complete. As in other matters, we have lost something through 
that insularity by which, on the whole, we have so largely 
profited. 

It is with this piece of our history somewhat as it is with our 
national history at an earlier period. A curious analogy exists 
between the development of our general civilisation in the sixth 
century and of our art in the eighteenth. In England alone, as 
Lord Macaulay has remarked in some memorable sentences, an 
age of darkness separates the ancient from the modern world, the 
Roman from the Teutonic. In England alone art sprang up by 
itself, without any roots from the medieval or renaissance period ; 
at least, with hardly any influences from earlier schools. The 
few pieces of merit which have come down to us from native hands, 
whether such as the portrait of Richard II at Wilton, or the 
portraits by Dobson produced under the inspiration of Vandyck, 
do not constitute a school. Foreigners created the noble series 
of works to which we owe our knowledge of the persons of 
the great Englishmen and Englishwomen from the time of 
Henry VIII to that of George I. The only important link, in 
fact, which can be shown as uniting the art founded by Hogarth 





* Note also that England is equally the inventor of water-colour painting, with 
all its vast and varied capacities for humanizing and elevating pleasure. But this 
branch of art would require separate consideration. 

+ To this difference we may trace the curious disparagement of the old masters 
which may often be noticed amongst modern painters. It would be a narrow 
and unfair judgment which should assign this sentiment either to jealousy or to 
real failure to appreciate the earlier schools. It is really a kind of unconscious 
impatience at finding themselves judged by rules which no longer apply to the 
art, or required’ to combine excellences which the world has hitherto, at any rate, 
hardly ever seen united. : 
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with former ages, isthe admirable miniaturist school of Hilliard, 
Cooper, and the Olivers, who flourished from Elizabeth to Crom- 
well.* Our art is truly native and original ; like the Athenians 
of old, our painters may boast themselves autochthonous. Hence, 
however, has arisen a great and terrible evil, to the existence of 
which we are now beginning to be painfully alive. Limited as 
the religious art was, it yet reached a standard of serene beauty, 
of sweet and poised propriety, in the representation of the human 
face and form, which we may describe as the ‘ideal’ of paint- 
ing in this direction. This perfect type was evolved, no doubt, 
through operation of the very narrowness which confined the 
painter to one cycle of representation. Partly from the same con- 
finement, partly from their roots far back (as we have noticed), 
in the art of. free Hellas, the old schools also carried the technical 
methods of painting to a singular perfection. It can hardly, in- 
deed, be fairly said that they invented the one and only perfect 
method : he, at least, should be a very confident critic, or a very 
gifted artist, who would venture to decide between the rival 
claims of the methods practised in Venice and in Flanders,—by 
Perugino or by Velasquez. Yet it is certain that graduall 
various systems of execution, each sufficient to realize a painter's 
aim, were invented, and overspread the greater part of Europe, 
Men worked securely: there is a sense of mastery and complete- 
ness about their painting, looked at as pain..ng; certain ele- 
mentary laws on gradation of lights, on juxtaposition of colours, 
on richness and vital quality of texture, were within reach, 
apparently, of all artists, if not applied by all with equal 
success, 

We hope our distinguished contemporary artists will not take 
it as an undue harshness of criticism, if we add that the above- 
recited qualities, if not always wanting, at any rate are very far 
from being always exhibited in modern oil-painting, whether 
English or foreign. At the beginning, indeed, the deficiency was 
by no means so perceptible. The art of painting, which first con- 
spicuously degenerated within Italy itself, in the schools of Bologna 
and Naples, had very grievously decayed everywhere by 1700. 
Yet something of the true tradition survived ; and this, when taken 
up by the vigorous ability of Hogarth, was sufficient to place his 
execution on a level of very considerable technical excellence.{ 

Hogarth 





* Some account of these artists will be found in Redgrave’s ‘Century of 
Painters of the English School’ (1866); an excellent and interesting histo 
of our art, which does not appear to have met hitherto with the popularity whi 
it deserves. The reader may turn to it for full details upon many points which 
we can here only touch on briefly. 

+ The Sigismunda, lately exhibited in the admirable collection formed y the 
Academy, 
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Hogarth came first in our line of great men, and it was hence 
natural that he should be most sed by the almost extin- 

i traditionary method, Yet it was known also to Gains- 
borough, to Wilson, and to Reynolds; to Gainsborough most 
truly and most uniformly, although gradually deteriorated through 
his tinted and (at times) almost flashy execution. At last it 
practically dies away, as an accepted tradition, in Morland and 
some of his less-known contemporaries ; to be revived, imper- 
fectly and by personal effort, by a few later hands, which the 
reader may be left to specify at discretion. 

For the general truth, however, of our remarks we may refer him 
with some confidence to the contrast between the walls covered 
by the old masters lately «xhibited at the Academy, and the 
rooms devoted mainly to Stanicld and Leslie. This was, in- 
deed, a most instructive lesson. There was, probably, more 
faithful (if prosaic) transcription of nature in one of the Stan- 
fields than could be found in the whole works of any among the 
(professed) landscapists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
nes. No ancient master came near Leslie in quiet observation 
of character in ordinary life, in exquisite delicacy of humour ; 
hardly any ancient master, indeed, thought of such an art as a 
possible thing. Yet, on the other hand, executive security, 
technical mastery, charm of harmonious colour, depth of trans- 
parent effect, where were these qualities? And are not these 
precisely the qualities which, in one sense, make the painter ? 

The point in question has been virtually conceded by the dis- 
tinguished man whose name we have prefixed to this article. On 
the occasion of a visit to Flanders, Sir C. Eastlake remarks :— 

‘ All the excellencies of Painting—the specific style of painting— 
are to be found in these schools. What cause can be assigned for the 
superior genius of these nations? They are now sunk; but we have 
never risen so high; for Reynolds, Gainsborough, Wilson, Hogarth, 
and a few more, cannot match the hosts of Flanders and Holland,’ 


These words were written in 1828, and we think it will not 
be seriously disputed that no subsequent painter has reached the 
technical merit of the four artists specified. We, at least, should 
not care to dispute it with any believer in our most gifted contem- 
poraries; nor are many signs, and many of them hopeful signs, 
wanting, that both the painters and the public are aware how 
much ought to be added to our art, if the English artist is 
to be capable of adequately rendering the many new, noble, 


Academy, was an excellent example of the point urged above. As this picture 
did not, like Hogarth’s works in general, draw the spectator off at once by the 
interest of the subject, it was more easy to observe the extraordinary breadth and 
delicacy, the force and richness and security of its specific qualities. 
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and delightful aims to which access has been opened by his 
great predecessors. 

To sum up a sketch (of the difficulty and imperfection of 
which we are fully conscious),—criticism—criticism in the large 
and modern sense—successively applied to politics and ethics, 
religion and history, has now reached contemporary art. We are 
conscious at once of the wholly new ‘ mission’ of art, and of 
the excellences of the art which preceded ours; we have before 
us the difficult but elevating problem of uniting a sufficiently 
pure style and ‘specific’ perfection of work, with the vastly ex- 
tended field which is the legitimate sphere of art, and which she 
can certainly never relinquish. We hence live ina tentative age! 
a word pretty nearly synonymous, however, with a ‘living’ age! 
Our aims out-run our powers, our knowledge of the past dis- 
tracts us in the present ; we lay down larger schemes than life 
can accomplish ; for this retains its ancient limits, whilst art 
grows daily more arduous and longer in its attainment, 

These latter remarks may serve as a not inappropriate preface 
to the Life before us, Some slight criticism on Eastlake’s 
works we reserve for the close of our paper; here, meanwhile, it 
may be noticed that they testify to the distracting influences 
which beset the English artist in an age of artistic consciousness 
and criticism, whilst at the same time they prove that Eastlake 
possessed much more considerable natural and acquired powers 
for his art than the general public has, perhaps, assigned to him. 
As we read his Life, it is difficult not to believe that in his latter 
days he must have felt not only that universal lesson, how far 
the accomplishment of age falls below the aspiration of youth, 
but also how much he had been drawn away from what he 
might have effected, by studies and employments, which, though 
highly useful and honourable in themselves, were to him what 
the quarries of Carrara or the canal of Lombardy were to Michel- 
angelo and Leonardo before him. He was born with a ‘tenta- 
tive’ mind; he lived in a tentative age, so far as art was con- 
cerned ; his memorial, as his biographer justly observes, must 
be sought, not only in his canvasses, but in his writings and his 
works of practical utility, in the man as much as in the painter. 

Taking her subject from the points of view here indicated, 
it is truly a most attractive and interesting picture which Lady 
Eastlake has set before us. It has long been known that she 
shared with her distinguished husband a marked natural gift for 
literature, and an unusual degree of literary cultivation, He left 
a large number of admirably-written letters and journals, which 
have been combined in this volume with good taste and discre- 
tion ; and the result is a biography which (without entering = 
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the invidious field of comparison) appears to us as at any rate 
amongst the most satisfactory which any of our artists has 
hitherto had the good fortune to meet with. As we shall not 
return to this point, we may here add only a suggestion that if 
the book were expanded in the latter portion, and then issued 
separately, with a fair number of illustrations * (without which 
no life of an artist can be held parr se it would be no more 
than the interest of the subject could well support, and would 
carry the picture of an honourable and distinguished career 
amongst many who, in its present form, are likely to overlook it, 


The family of the late President of the Academy came from 
the same quarter as that of the first and greatest of his pre- 
decessors. Charles Lock Eastlake was born at Plymouth in 
1793, the youngest of four sons, all ‘men of more than average 
ability "-— 

‘The standard both of education and instruction was high in this 
family. Industry, application, and self-denial were strenuously taught 
and practised among them ; and the habitual tone in conversation and 
letters between father, sons, and brothers, was scholarlike, cultivated, 
and accurate in thought and in expression.’ 


It may be added that the father appears to have been a man of 
fair worldly means, and he accordingly gave Charles the benefit 
of a thoroughly sound education at the Plymouth Grammar- 
School and the Charterhouse, intermixing this, however, with 
lessons from the great water-colourist Prout. The boy’s desti- 
nation, it must have been early seen, was to some form of art; 
but the father seems to have judged, with a good sense and a 
freedom from prejudice rarer now than then, that a special or 
technical training would be less efficacious in bringing out the 
mind and character at their best than education in the ‘ humani- 
ties ’;—and the result justified his decision. 

There is much in all this that reminds one of the early life 
of Reynolds, and it is natural to conjecture that the memory of 
that great and good man may have swayed the inclinations 
of the young Eastlake. But another Devonshire artist more 
directly influenced him ;—Eastlake having been ony moved 
by the strenuous zeal for art exhibited by Haydon, also a 
Plymouth man, and eight years his senior, to obtain leave to 
quit the Charterhouse and set up his easel in 1809. ‘ Recollect,’ 











* Let us add, only not photographs! It isa shame and a grief to all who care 
for art to note the sums annually wasted on these fleeting decorations, and to 
mark the sensible deterioration in taste which accompanies the popular passion for 
reproductions that (even at their best, when employed on drawings or prints) are 
always crude, mechanical, and imperfect. 
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my dear father, that my happiness or misery now depends upon 
you,’ he says, in the remarkably sensible and convincing letter in 
which he pleads for his immediate apprenticeship to painting, 
This was no mere boyish impulse. Indeed, his industry and 
intelligence had already so far advanced him that the premature 
withdrawal from discipline appears to have been of no injury, 
except so far as freedom gave the enthusiastic lad too great a 
facility for study, pursued by him then and at all times with 
an absorption dangerous to his health. He now attended Sir 
Charles Bell’s lectures, practised assiduously at the elements of 
his art, carried on his school subjects until he could read Latin 
and Greek poetry with facility, and obtained his admission to 
the Life School of the Academy by the close of 1809. 

A commission from that liberal-minded connoisseur, Mr. 
J. Harman, next year brought Eastlake early to that crisis 
in the career of a young artist—his first oil-picture. In the 
choice of this we read the taste to which he adhered through 
life. The subject was drawn from the Panathenaic Festival, 
and he began studying it with the zeal of a boy fresh from the 
heroic world of Greece, and with the fine perception for art 
already proved by his remark on the frieze of the Parthenon, 
that ‘these little figures, which are half as large as life, are the 
triumph of sculpture.’ The subject, in short, lay in that middle 
region between poetry and common life, involving both figures 
and landscape, which he illustrated by many later pictures: a 
style requiring at once a highly-cultivated mind to conceive and 
to admire it, and a singular refinement in the working-out, All 
this required time; the design, for some reason not given, was 
ultimately put aside in favour of one from the Raising of Jairus’ 
Daughter; and thus many months went by. 

We have already spoken of Eastlake as a tentative artist, 
living in a tentative age, and deeply affected by its tendencies, 
He was not, however, studious only in the way of trying methods, 
but in the direct mode of reading; and hence, with the aid of 
his refined natural taste and eminently fair and judicial mind, 
he was early distinguished by a singular freedom and catholicity 
of judgment, with which no shadow of jealousy at another's 
success ever interfered. Already, as a mere boy, we have seen 
how truly he appreciated the art of Phidias. A year or two 
later (1811), a letter gives a similar proof of discernment. In- 
troducing to his father a friend, who wished to study a man-of- 
war at Plymouth, Eastlake says, ‘ He is the first landscape painter 
now in the world, and lefore he dies will, perhaps, be the greatest 
the world ever produced,’ It is sufficient to add that these words 
were spoken of Turner. 
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Mr. Eastlake, if not wealthy, was able and liberally willing 
to make his youngest son an adequate allowance, and it may be 
conjectured that this independence of position, so different from 
the lot of most students of art, encouraged the painter, inclined 
to research and fastidiousness of practice, to prolong the period 
of his ‘apprentice-year.’ We hear of little, except some portraits 
executed at Plymouth, for two or three years, during which he 
twice visited France, The inducement to the first trip was the 
wish to accompany Lewis XVIII on his return to his Fs ay 
and Eastlake’s letters give a lively picture of a scene which was 
beheld with very mixed feelings by the natives of Calais, He 
was introduced to the King ; and, if we hesitate as to the genuine- 
ness of some of the gracious sayings ascribed to Lewis, we may 
at any rate accept as authentic the remark with which he greeted 
the young ta chal and his friends: ‘ You are witnesses of 
the first moment of my felicity.’ 

Eastlake’s second journey bore more directly upon his pro- 
fession, In 1815 he was one of the many who hastened over to 
see the Louvre, still enriched with the spoils of Europe. From 
this time date frequent descriptions or memoranda regarding 
the pictures which he examined. He was probably the most 
thoroughly cultivated man among the successors of Reynolds in 
the Presidential chair, and expresses himself always in excellent 
style: a clear, lucid, and flexible English, never rhetorical, never 
running beyond his subject, never exaggerated, or transcending 
the limits of good taste, though capable of rising to a deep and 
well-considered enthusiasm. It is these notes which give the 
biography, we think, its peculiar value. They form a body of 
criticism of a kind very rare in literature, combining the prac- 
tical knowledge of a highly-accomplished painter with that judi- 
cial fairness and literary skill which a painter rarely possesses, 
Every line shows a sincere man, who was incapable of playing 
tricks with himself or his readers, and would have scorned with an 
honest scorn the purple tints and transient splendours of sophistry. 
The same criticism may be extended to Eastlake’s more deliberate 
writings, which we must here content ourselves with recommending 
strongly to the attention of all readers who are interested in art, 
or desire to form their taste. They do not set forth a complete 
theory of art, and this (considering the inherent difficulty, 
amounting, in our deliberate judgment, to an impossibility, of 
such an attempt) is not to be regretted. But they exhibit every- 
where, in addition to perfect technical knowledge, a reference to 
such first principles as may be safely relied upon in a subject 
(to use the philosophical term) so concrete, so involved in s 
cific and personal considerations, as painting really is ;—in criti- 
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cising which it is hence rarely possible to introduce much theory 
without diverging into a specious but unreal mode of regarding 
art. In a time when theories of all kinds are rife upon this 
subject; theories of the True and the Beautiful, of the Real and 
the Ideal; theories which regard pictures through the, coloured 
glasses of morality, or the doubtful light of historical generaliza- 
tion; the saner atmosphere of such writings as Sir Charles 
Eastlake’s, balanced evenly between the philosophical and the 
practical sides of the subject, is of peculiar value, and our 
conviction of their importance will, we hope, be our excuse for 
this digression. 

The return of Napoleon in March, 1815, driving the young 
painter from the Louvre, led to the results which ultimately 
supplied him with the materials for his first important picture, 
The ‘hundred days’ ran quickly by, and in July the Emperor 
found himself the ‘observed of all observers,’ watching him 
with looks in which national animosity softened to respect, as he 
stood on the deck of H.M.S. ‘ Bellerophon,’ in Plymouth Sound. 
Amongst the crowd of thousands who came out in boats to watch 
this great captive was Eastlake. Day by day, as the Emperor 
showed himself at what almost took the appearance of a cere- 
monial levée, the painter sketched his picture Napoleon gave 
some tacit assistance to the work, and the result was the only 
portrait (so far as we know), certainly, we believe, the only 
oil-portrait, of Napoleon after Waterloo. Very great interest 
was at once excited by this picture. Eastlake repeated it in 
life-size, adding the principal attendants on the fallen sovereign; 
and though we must regret the strange disappearance of this 
canvas (which was bought at once for a large price by some 
gentlemen on the spot), yet the smaller likeness has been 
fortunately preserved, and will by many persons be considered 
as the most interesting, though, of course, not technically the 
best work, left by the artist. 

We have spoken of Eastlake’s ‘apprentice-year,’ and of its 
prolongation, A similarly long ‘ wanderer’s year,’ to take again 
a good German phrase, now began. In 1816 he left for Rome, 
intending a speedy return; it was not, however, before 1830 
that he finally resettled in England. We can only briefly 
indicate the course of this foreign residence, referring our 
readers to the ‘ Life’ for the details, This is, perhaps, the most 
interesting portion of the narrative; enough is given, either by 
Lady Eastlake herself, or by extracts from her husband’s papers, 
to furnish us with a precise and pleasing idea of the artist-life 
in Italy, at a time when Rome was not, as it is now, a hetero- 
geneous colony, threatening to become once more that ‘colluvies 
gentium’ 
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gentium’ to which railways and commercial prosperity have 
elsewhere in Europe reduced many a noble city, and many a 
valley of sublime solitude. Here, also, the painter’s notes upon 
art add that refined interest to the narrative which one has the 
right to expect in the biography of an artist. The only thing 
we should have desired is a fuller expression of his feelings and 
views upon his own work. But Eastlake’s modesty and diffi- 
dence, united with a strong sense of the difficulty of arresting 
in words these fine passages of the artist’s mind, nay, even the 
seriousness with which he looked upon his profession, regarding 
‘the completion of a picture with a sort of awe,’ rendered him 
habitually. reticent, even with his pen, upon points which less 
accomplished painters have chosen as the theme of their auto- 
biographic confessions. 

What at first struck Eastlake most was the beauty of the 
landscape. He spoke and wrote of this with an enthusiasm due, 
perhaps, more to the charm it had for his individual preferences, 
than to its absolute superiority. As men were said of old to be ‘ born 
Aristotelians or Platonists,’ so they are born Greeks or Germans 
in taste, naturally turning to the landscape of light and shade, 
or the landscape of sunbeams and colour. 

We add some extracts here from his letters, the second being 
from one addressed to Sir T. Lawrence :— 


‘It is strange that I never dwelt on the system of the Venetian 
school till I had myself discovered the way in which Nature herself 
atones, if I may so say, for this want of light and shade in hot countries. 
In short, the character of nature here, and in the works of Titian and 
others, is io produce light and dark by colour—the noblest and most 
general system of imitation. In Greece, the sea and sky are sometimes 
the darkest parts of the general picture. The monotony of a sandy 
ground is relieved on one side by the sparkle of marble, and on the 
other by the depth of the cypress and evergreen oak. So much for 
inanimate nature ; but we find the deep rich tones of men and animals, 
and even the dresses of the first, all combine to make amends for the 
want of that shadow which the northern climates have without colour. 
The Venetians, therefore, formed their style from the study of Italian 
nature. 

‘In all the pictures I have now sent to England I have put in prac- 
tice the system I endeavoured to describe to you. There is very little 
light and shade (except in-the landscape), and a great deal of deep 
colour. In a hand, for instance, by the time the half-lights and shadows 
are done (both differing from the colour of the light) the mass of flesh 
colour is lost. In the Venetian pictures and in nature looked at 
largely, the local colour ends only with the outline; and, to give the 
utmost quantity, the Venetians make the outline also warm. This, I 
consider, forms a considerable Be (applied to everything) of the 
breadth of colour so admired in Titian. - 

‘The 
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‘ The simple question, what is the general character of the object to 
be represented, explains the style of Titian, for he always penetrated 
it. Many appearances in nature have more than one general charac- 
teristic by which they are universally recognised. Thus, while Titian 
aimed at the quality of depth in the sky, Claude seems to have loved 
another of its attributes, and, reflecting that the sky was the source of 
light, he seems to have determined that brightness was its universal 
character. 

‘Claude seems to have copied the forms of trees in a relative point 
of view: their forms assist his composition, and their tone gives bright- 
ness to his sky; but Titian always expressed the universal character 
of a tree, viz., growth. It is always bursting with the efforts of vege- 
tation. The forms are hence often peculiar, and at first one would 
say that Claude is more general in his choice of trees; but what 
appears accident in Titian’s case is really the character.’ 


He now went to Naples, then for some six months to Greece ; 
last, to Sicily :— 

‘From Alcamo to Palermo there are thirty miles of the most Arca- 
dian country imaginable. The temple at Segeste and the inountains 
about it are all that Poussin could wish. This corner of Sicily is well 
worth ‘a journey from England to visit. I declared, and declare still, 
that I never saw scenery before.’ 


The result of these impressions was that for some years he 
devoted himself to landscape art, and produced a great number 
of sketches and (for so careful an executant) a fair propor- 
tion of finished pictures; the grace, refinement, and local truth 
of which gave him his earliest reputation. This reputation, 
however, hardly reached England. We find no record of his 
exhibiting ; and the merit and interest of the peasant and bandit 
subjects, which soon followed,—then, it should be remembered, 
unhacknied to English eyes,—stamped his style with the public. 
A few specimens of the landscapes enumerated in the ‘ Life’ 
would hence be a very desirable addition to one of the national 
collections. 

In his important picture of ‘Isadas,’ a subject taken from 
Plutarch, Eastlake resumed that higher branch of his art to 
which, with the addition of a few portraits (and these generall 
treated in a poetical manner), he henceforth remained faithful. 
‘The style, of all others, I should like, would be a union of 
history and landscape,’ he had early announced; and, taking 
history in a large sense, this fairly defines his sphere from 1825 
onwards. The picture produced a great impression in England; 
and his admission as Associate of the Academy (1827) was 
followed by full membership on the display of the work which 
exhibited his style as fully matured,—the justly popular ‘ Pil- 
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gtims arriving in sight of Rome’ (1830). Eastlake’s strong 
sense of loyalty to the Academy and to his profession now 
determined him to remove, though with reluctance, from his 
beloved Italy; whilst the southern climate, coupled with the 
singular closeness of devotion to his art which he showed whilst 
his strength lasted, rendered the change advisable on the ground 
of health. 

Let us here quote a remarkable criticism on the principles 
of landscape-art, suggested by the view from Ehrenbreitstein. 
Admiring the scene of river, bridges, and town stretched out 
before him, he writes :— 

‘ And yet a vulgar or unskilful artist might fail altogether in meeting 
the impression made upon the mind. A literal imitation of many 
things which were visible, and even somewhat prominent, would have 
destroyed the charm of the scene. This truth, common as it is, is 
connected with some very important principles of art which are not so 
generally recognised. In representations which depart altogether 
from Nature, and belong to the regions of Poetry, those details are 
suppressed which would betray the convention of the idea. In very 
abstract representations of Nature, also, all circumstances which would 
diminish the grandeur of the impression are omitted. There is evi- 
dently, then, a necessity for generalising in every branch of art ;— 
there is always much to be omitted, and the omission of useless or 
pernicious detail only makes the whole, the ruling idea, more im- 
pressive and distinct. In the imitation, therefore, of Nature, the great 
question is—what is the general character of the impression received ? 
and next, what are its chief causes? If these are duly ascertained, 
the opposite circumstances which counteract the impression are easily 
detected ; and suppressed, or only hinted at. It is not uncommon to 
find persons who have the truest feeling for the poetry of a scene (and 
even artists are among them), who in imitating the same scene on 
paper or canvas, make such things prominent as destroy the very 
feeling they experienced, The translation of a feeling into a 
analogous representation is thus an art of itself... .. There can be 
no doubt that our memory of Nature is composed entirely of general 
ideas, and art must be generalised to meet this idea of beauty. The 
mere copying of Nature in detail is not only objectionable, because it 
does not correspond with our impression of her, but it immediately 
suggests the feeling of its inferiority to Nature, and the more so the 
closer it is. Thus an imitation so close as to produce illusion to the 
eye, would be precisely that which would be considered defective, 

mse whatever remains unaccomplished,—sound, motion, &c.,— 
would be felt to be wanting.’ 


Eastlake on this occasion traversed a considerable portion of 
Germany, and we regret that our space does not allow us to 
extract some admirable criticisms upon the Laocoon which 
arose from a conversation held at Berlin, and a judgment, equally 
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just and severe, upon the works of Cornelius at Munich. The 
general gentleness of nature, and absolute freedom from artistic 
arrogance and vanity, which endeared him to all who had the 
privilege of his friendship, rendered Eastlake unwilling to 
express censure; but these qualities, again, rendered his censure 
peculiarly effective. One remark, however, we must quote, as 
(especially when expressed by so studious a man) it strikes us as 
going to the ‘root of the matter’ in hand. ‘The Germans, 
at least many of them, acquire their immense knowledge as some 
men in England acquire money—it is merely for itself, and does 
not make them better or happier. This is, indeed, a truism; yet 
it requires some courage to say it; nor are those wanting in 
England who might take it to heart with advantage—IloAvpabip 


voov ov dvddoKer. 


We add a few notes upon art. Of one of the Dresden Cor- 
reggios he remarks :— 


‘Some of the expressions are not wonderful. The Madonna is 
like a hundred others, and the bystanders have nothing remark- 
able. It is in the angels where Correggio’s genius appears: one 
or two of the heads and actions are exquisite. In composition 
this painter is not so pure as Raphael; his expression, too, does 
not (so much) grow out of his subject. It is always the same— 
arch, smiling, gay—but the contrast of this and his fantastic, graceful 
actions, with solemn, slumbrous, mysterious chiaroscuro, concur to 
make up an impression of the voluptuous. In sacred subjects, again, 
where such a feeling is counteracted and balanced, the pleasing vague 
impression experienced is very peculiar, and belongs to this painter 
alone.’ 


At Venice, and afterwards in that interesting and little-traversed 
region to the north of the city, whence Titian, Giorgione, and 
many more, drew much of their sentiment, Eastlake made 
a number of very curious observations, tracing certain local 
influences, which probably affected the artists infinitely more 
than those grand, but, alas! theoretical and scantily relevant general 
causes, of which modern criticism, in many directions, is so 
prodigal. Here we feel at once the difference between the critic 
who approaches art through literature or philosophy, and the critic 
who adds to philosophical and literary culture actual familiarity 
with art herself. 


‘I am quite convinced that one main cause of the excellence of the 
Venetians, in a large imitation of Nature, was the simple circumstance 
of their being able to make use of their eyes without even the trouble 
of walking about. This advantage is very great, and to be met with 
nowhere else. Added to which, the backgrounds and accompaniments 
to figures just observed are of a nature to exhibit their characteristic 
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colour in the most forcible manner. In the great canal a glowing 
gondolier is seen in his white shirt-sleeves against cool neutral archi- 
tecture, and with the greenish water around him—contrasts, all tend- 
ing to light up his sunburnt limbs and face to a fiery depth ; but this 
intense glow is not seen in its largest and truest appearance till the 
figure is at a considerable distance. This effect is undoubtedly the 
truest idea of a colour, whatever the colour may be, because it is that 
which the memory most retains. Titian and Giorgione went all 
lengths in imitating this general effect, not only in sunburnt figures, 
but in fairer ones. The ruins of the frescoes on the Fondaco de’ 
Tedeschi, although perhaps even the ruins are vestiges of retouched 
figures, deep and flaming as they are, are not more so than figures 
sometimes appear with due contrasts as described above... . . itian 
used the same exaggerated scale in large altar-pieces, which were to 
be seen at good distances. The Assumption, Peter Martyr, and the 
Frari picture, are all of this class; and the St. Sebastian at Rome; 


but Giorgione was the great inventor of this noble violence, or rather 
first carried it to perfection.’ 


From this point Lady Eastlake’s narrative is contracted to 
a comparative brevity which, as we have remarked, we should 
like to see amended. It is true that a man is pretty well formed 
by forty, and that what pleases us in biography, as in life itself, 
is ‘the struggle, not the victory.’ Yet, in this case, more might, 
we think, be told with advantage. For Sir Charles Eastlake, 
after ten years of fertile production (1830-40), owing to a con- 
fluence of many causes, amongst which failing physical power 
bore a part, gradually devoted himself to many works of great 
public interest and utility in the cause of art, and bore a leading 
share, often to his personal discomfort, in much that has left 
its‘mark upon the national taste. His history, in fact, is hence- 
forth bound up in several ways with the history of the English 
School ; and we regret only that our own failing space renders 
it impossible for us to carry on the sketch with which this 
paper commences, into the present and future of our art, in 
connection with the efforts wherein the late President of the 
Academy took a part, equally honourable and disinterested. 
Within this debateable ground, questions of course arose, on 
which his judgment will be disputed; but, putting-by these, 
we are sure that no one who knew the man will dispute for a 
moment the impartiality, the gracious good sense, the considerate 
and wholly unselfish sentiments, with which he undertook labours 
for which no man in the country was better qualified. The feeling 
of loyal affection which that well-criticised body, the Royal Aca- 
demy, has inspired in many of its most distinguished members, 
and which no man entertained more decidedly than Eastlake, 
was combined in him with the aim of adapting the institution 
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to the wants of our time, in some ways very different from those 
of the last century ; whilst in the hardly less invidious task which 
fell to him, as administrator of the National Gallery, the confi- 
dence which every one felt in his truthfulness, sense of honour, 
and conscientious discrimination of art, carried him through 
all the difficulties of the position, and he left us at last a gallery 
which, though by the necessities of the case (as formed when 
the great harvest of collecting was over) less numerous and less 
endowed with world-famous pieces than the earlier gatherings, 
is yet not only rich enough for historical illustration, but exceeds 
every other collection known to us in the combined choiceness 
and charm of its contents. And this, looking to the general 
aim of art, we must consider the leading merit and ideal of such 
a gallery. 

One melancholy association, however, connects itself with 
this sphere of Sir C. Eastlake’s activity. Year by year he 
made a delightful but laborious journey of research through any 
region whence he thought specimens for the collection could 
be procured. Always singularly unsparing of himself when the 
interest either of his profession or of other persons were con- 
cerned, he appears to have prolonged these exertions unduly, 
and the fatigue of the last broke down a constitution never robust. 
He died at Pisa, in December, 1865; thus closing his eyes in 
that land to which he had looked through life as the chosen 
home of art, and from which he had himself drawn many of his 
happiest inspirations, 

What will be Eastlake’s place in the English School? This 
question, often raised during or just after the lifetime of a poet 
or an artist, is one, however, which it is rather natural to ask, 
than possible to answer. We shall here, with most wisdom, 
leave the solution to that great and final arbiter on all things 
human, Time. It is in the years to come tkat fame finds her 
true judges. Especially is this the case when a man has lived 
in a critical era, in an era of transition. Yet we may, perhaps, 
already note a few points with safety in regard to Sir C. East- 
lake. It cannot be denied that, as a painter, he made his mark 
on his own age; it will not be disputed, also, we think, that 
his natural gifts and acquired skill outran what he was able to do 
in the way of realizing them. A fastidiousness in work, of which 
he was himself aware, an early failure in full physical strength, 
due to over-study, his wideness of aim and multiplicity of intel- 
lectual interests,—in some degree, perhaps, the absence of the 
stimulus derived from poverty, and the stimulus derived from 
the love of wealth,—these may be reckoned among the causes 
through which the attainments +f maturity fell short of xn 
ideals 
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) ideals of youth. He had fixed his aim high; and the sensi- 
bility of nature, which had inspired him with that aim, made 
: him too consciously alive to the difficulties and imperfect steps 
) which necessarily preceded its accomplishment, 

. These considerations, however, belong to the speculative order. 
: Turning for a moment to Eastlake’s works, the word which, put- 
) ting technical criticism aside, we most naturally think of in 
connection with them is distinction, They show throughout a 
singular refinement of idea and of feeling; they are also com- 
pleted with the most conscientious care and accuracy; there is 
no trick, no fancifulness ; he has done for his work all he could; 
it is finished not only lovingly, but caressingly. These qualities 
would not, however, alone constitute distinction. But his pic- 
tures exhibit also a beauty of expression, a grace of line and 
arrangement, which were, indeed, among the distinguishing 
merits of English art a century ago, but are now very rare indeed | 
in our school, Largeness of style and tenderness are the special he 
notes of Hellenic art. The largeness, in our judgment, he did 
not reach; but he has much of the indescribable tenderness, 
Eastlake may have cultivated the qualities we have specified, 
through his love of ancient art, and particularly of sculpture ; 
which he judged with a mastery of the rarest occurrence in a 
painter. At any rate, he seta high value upon them. In one 
of the very few passages where he alludes to his own work he ; 
says :— i 


+ 
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‘I feel more than ever the importance of graceful arrangement, and . 
never can come up to my wishes on this point. The imitation of v4 
nature, however refined, is tolerably safe and secure work in com- 
gene with the arrangement of the masses and lines of a composition. 

o part of the art, I am convinced, requires more taste than this: it is 
where a painter can be helped least, and where he must draw most on 
his own powers. It is, in short, the most creative part of the art, ii! 
more so than even the expression of the passions; because for these 


we have a native and common feeling to guide us, and nature in detail 3. 
to look at. But the elements of beauty, applied to the conduct of a i 
picture so as to produce that effect which attracts and enchants the bf 
spectator at the first glance, require more of the artist than any other t 
branch of the art.’ 


The rare and elevated style of beauty here indicated is, indeed, 
to take the fine figure of Tennyson’s poem, rather the Holy Grail 
of the painter,—something ‘seen, but hardly seen, caught only by 
flashes and in ecstasy, than a charm which he can hope to grasp 
and master. Yet it is one which—though far in itself from the ; 
qualities which popular taste delights in—has, nevertheless, a Col 
strange and durable power of enchaining the spectator. And so 
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far as the painter whose life we have here imperfectly sketched 
reached his ideal, he rendered a peculiar service to contemporary 
English art; in which distinction is, probably, the quality of 
which we are most in need. And, at the same time, Eastlake 
has secured his hold upon later ages, and that in a manner most 
congenial to the modest refinement, the admirable sincerity, of 
his own nature. For grace and charm and repose, their inseparable 
companion, are never out of date. We may tire of the sublime; 
we may be provoked by the grotesque; we may feel oppressed 
by the powerful; we may be repelled by the terrible. But 
there is no hour which is not the hour of Beauty. Peace !— 
which poor Byron asked in vain might be his epitaph,—is the 
last word of Art. 








Art. V.—1. Prehistoric Times, as illustrated by Ancient Remains, 
and the Manners and Customs of Savages. By Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S. 2nd edition. 1869. 

2. Congres International d’ Anthropologie et d Archéologie pré- 
historiques, 2nd Session, Paris, 1867. Paris, 1868. 

3. International Congress of Prehistoric Archeology. Transac- 
tions of 3rd Session, Norwich, 1868. London, 1869. 


HE circumstances under which Flint implements, and other 
evidences of man’s handiwork, have recently been dis- 
covered in this country and on the Continent, have all tended to 
prove that a greater length of time must be allowed for man’s 
existence on the globe than has hitherto been admitted. But 
assuming this question as settled in their favour, archeologists, 
like spendthrift heirs who have come suddenly into the possession 
of unexpected wealth, are willing to squander it with the most 
lavish hand. So far from questioning the antiquity of anything, 
thousands and tens of thousands of years are ready to be heaped 
up on any monument or object that cannot produce a written 
certificate of its birth, or prove its origin by evidence that would 
satisfy a jury. It must, however, be confessed, that the temptations 
to this mode of treatment are great. Once an object is swept 
into the great dust-bin of prehistoric archeology, we need give 
ourselves no further trouble about it. The cry now is, it belonged. 
to people who have long passed away: we know nothing of 
their language or their religion, still less of their manners or 
customs ; and if this be so, it is no use inquiring for what purpose 
the monument was erected, nor at what period: all that we are 
now allowed, is to worship, and for this we must have faith, and 
with 
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with this in archeology, as in other matters, we are told we may 
rest and be thankful. 

It would be well, however, if the question were allowed to rest 
there ; but like all persons whose new faith has not been generally 
accepted, the prehistoric antiquarians are particularly jealous of 
all collateral issues, Any attempt to prove that some at least of 
the megalithic remains may belong to historic times, is treated as 
an attack on the antiquity of man, though the connexion between 
the two subjects is at least as remote as the proverbial assertion 
that the building of Tenterden steeple was the cause of the 
Goodwin Sands. The question, for instance, whether Stonehenge 
or Avebury were erected before or after Roman times, has ab- 
solutely no bearing on the age of the Amiens drift implements or 
the Dordogne cave deposits ; and, till the two subjects are kept 
entirely separate, a correct view of the case cannot be arrived 
at. Each class of monuments must be treated on its own merits, 
and examined according to its own lights, but so soon as this is 
done much of the mist that now enshrouds their history will, if 
we mistake not, be rapidly cleared away. 

Although the Danish antiquaries have worked harder in col- 
lecting their non-historic antiquities, and- have done more to popu- 
larize the study of them than those of any other country, they must 
also be held in a great measure responsible for the very unsatis- 
factory condition in which the science finds itself placed. There 
is probably no country in Europe—not even excepting France— 
so rich in primeval antiquities as Denmark ; and besides this, 
that State has had the exceptional advantage of kings and a court 
sufficiently enlightened to encourage the study of them, and, what 
is next in importance, a law of treasure trove, which is not only 
intelligible but effective. With these advantages the museums 
at Copenhagen early became crowded with treasures, and luckily 
found also a curator in the late Professor Thomsen prepared to 
grapple with the problem of their classification. In 1836 he pro- 
pounded his system, and set to work to arrange his museum in 
accordance with it. All the ancient history of Denmark was 
divided into three distinct and successive periods. 

First came an age when the country was inhabited by savages 
ignorant of the use of metals, and only employing stone and bone 
for all the purposes for which tools were necessary. And as a 
corollary to this, every monument which contained no metal, 
or in which any flint implements were found, was at once 
relegated to these remote ages. 

Next came a period when men had attained to a knowledge of 
a mixture of tin and copper, which, strange as it may seem, did 
apparently precede the knowledge of iron and other useful metals 
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ence of different races of mankind endowed with different qualities 
and capabilities, and assumes that they were at all times governed 
by the hard logic of the nineteenth century in the Teutonic 
countries of Europe. 

The Danish system also fails, inasmuch as it takes no account 
of the perpetual ebb and flow that controls the destinies of savage 
tribes in remote periods of their history. It forgets their migra- 
tions and their wars; their periods of prosperity, alternating 
with famine and distress; that at one time a particular tribe 
may have attained a certain amount of civilisation only to sink 
again to a state of misery and starvation; sometimes displaced, 
sometimes isolated, at others overwhelmed by other races, and 

i their customs sometimes permanently, sometimes only tem- 
porarily, obliterated. All these and fifty other accidents may, 
and many must have occurred, to disturb the quiet sequence of 

events which the Danish classification presumes, and may have 

_ _ led to phenomena very different from the peaceful progress a 

‘ e 


in that country. This was called the age of bronze, and is the 

variously estimated to have lasted from 1000 to 2000 years. da; 

i Then came an age and a people who knew how to smelt iron go 
“ ore, and to fabricate implements of that metal. This took place r 

| about, or shortly after, the Christian era in that country, and | 

H continued till about the year 1000 A.pD., when it is assumed 8 

ty that written history sufficed to supply the place of diggings for 3 

a the elucidation of human events. fat 

4 There was a delightful simplicity about this system that made G 

' it instantly popular, Every one could distinguish between stone, A 

bronze, and iron implements, and as this was all the knowledge ye 

i required to determine the relative age of any “find,” or of any F 

4 monuments, it was universally adopted. It was also eminently ” 

3 logical, and if Denmark had always been inhabited by the reason- © 

able and progressive race of Aryans who now form the bulk of y 

the population of that country, it might have been unassailable. hi 

Where it fails is, that it takes no account of the fact that some eg 

races of mankind are as unprogressive as the Negro or the Red ¥ 

Indian. It forgets that the inhabitants of the south of France— . 

i no one knows how many years ago—were almost identical with i 

: the Esquimaux of the present day in most of their habits, and . 

: that their tools and implements can hardly be distinguished i 

from those now in use within the Arctic circle. It forgets that 

r| there are other races, like the Egyptian, the Etruscan, or the ' 

. Mexican, who rise rapidly to a certain stage of sensuous but un- I 

intellectual civilization, but cannot advance beyond, and, when : 

brought into contact with higher races, disappear and leave no 

written record of their existence. It overlooks, in fact, the exist- 
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the industry of Copenhagen or Manchester presents at the present 
day, but which is the standard now applied to these long for- 
gotten times, 

Where, however, the system most fatally breaks down is, that 
it takes no account of the survival of customs, which is one of the 
most prevalent as well as one of the most perplexing phenomena 
we have to deal with in treating of matters of this class. Two 
familiar examples will explain what is meant by this. The 
Greeks in their great age are assumed to have been a purely 
Aryan people, speaking a language closely allied to Sanscrit ; 
yet their religion is not that of the Vedas or the Zend Avesta. 
Far from it. Their gods are anthropic, and belong to an ancestral 
worshipping people. Their oracles, their ceremonies, all the ex- 
ternal forms of their faith, are antagonistic to Aryan principles, and 
must have survived from some earlier Turanian people whom they 
had obliterated, so far at least as outward appearances are con- 
cerned, Or, again, no one can doubt how much of the ceremonial 
and how many of the forms, and even some of the beliefs, of 
ancient Pagan Rome exist in the churches of the South of Europe, 
and will not, cannot, be eradicated from the soil in which they 
have once flourished. So, too, it appears to have been in the 
North. The Paganism of Scandinavia in the tenth century, just 
before its supercession by Christianity, was not the Paganism of 
an Aryan people, though the blood of the inhabitants at that 
period was at least mainly derived from that stock. It seems 
composed of survivals from the religions of the various races 
who preceded them, and which it would require a steady head 
and infinite learning and patience to unravel. So it is with their 
antiquities. The conflicting currents of human history, especially 
in barbarous ages, cannot be measured by an evenly graduated 
foot-rule, nor its depths be gauged by a plumb and line. We 
shall never, indeed, arrive at any satisfactory conclusion till we 
acknowledge this, and till we cease to flatter ourselves with the 
idea that because we have succeeded in arranging some thousands 
of bits of stone or bronze in rows in glass cases, that therefore we 
understand the history and the manners and customs of long 
vanished races of mankind. 

Notwithstanding all this, it would be unfair not to admire, at 
least, the tentative merits of the Danish system, Its very sim- 
plicity made it advantageous. It was as easy as A,B,C. Any 
one could learn it; as many did, who worked earnestly and well, 
and advanced our knowledge considerably, but who would have 
been deterred from attempting it had a more complicated arrange- 
ment been presented to them. Nor was it in a certain sense un- 

true. 
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true. It was like the chemistry of the ancients, which was 
content with dividing all substances into earth, water, air, and 
fire. It would have been delightful if this had been all. Even 
the chemistry of our boyhood was tolerable: fifty-two elements 
which allied themselves with each other in certain definite and 
easily-remembered proportions, was far from a repulsive study, 
But now, if any one opens a book on chemistry he finds it as full 
of Jong hard words as a Sanscrit dictionary, and as full of crabbed 
symbols as a treatise on descriptive geometry ; and he feels that 
it is no longer a study for amateurs, but requires the devotion of 
a life to master it. Before archeology can take its place among 
the exact sciences, it must probably pass through stages somewhat 
similar to these. It must certainly be based on a much more 
minute observation of individual instances, and a more careful 
elimination of exceptional cases, than has hitherto prevailed, and 
be less governed by sweeping generalisations. This must 
complicate it considerably, but it will add immensely both to its 
use and interest, and render it far more worthy of the attention 
of really scientific men. 


If the learned in Europe could only be induced to study with 
care the ethnographical phenomena which India presents to them, 
they would see much to shake their faith in the theories which 
now find such favour with them. No country is more compact 
than that between the Himalayas and the two seas, and none pre- 
sents fewer obstacles to free intercourse between its inhabitants. 
There are no mountain chains, no deserts or forests, but, on the 
contrary, vast fertile plains and navigable rivers. Besides all 
this, we have every reason to believe that armies passed through 
its length and breadth, from the northern mountains to Ceylon, a 
thousand, it may be two thousand, years before Christ. Yet in 
this country we have, and in historical times always have had, 
the highest intellectual civilisation existing beside the Jowest 
stage of uncultivated barbarism. 

Few things strike the European traveller in India so forcibly 
as this strange contrast. If, for instance, he visits the ruins of 
such a city as Mandoo, he wanders among palaces and tombs 
such as hardly any city in Europe can boast of, and he finds 
the place now occupied by wild tribes of Bheels; too ignorant to 
be able to put one stone on another to make a comfortable hut, 
and too careless to attempt to cultivate even a patch of earth to 
yield a few herbs. Yet dans men’s ancestors dwelt in the valley 


of the Nerbudda long before the Moslem thrust his splendour 
into it, Their forefathers acted as watchmen and servants in the 
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palaces of their rulers, for which their hereditary honesty ' espe- 
cially suited them, and they now carry the breech-loading rifle 
of the Englishman, but are armed themselves with bows and 
arrows oi the same pattern as their forefathers carried in the time 
of the Greeks, Notwithstanding all the civilisations that have 
passed over these Bheels, they are still as much the wild men of 
the woods as those who heaped up the ‘kitchen middings’ on the 
shores of Denmark, and stand on the same scale of civilisation. 

It would be easy to point out the numerous curious anomalies 
that result from these contrasts, but we must content ourselves with 
two, which bear more directly on the subject we have in hand. 

It is generally admitted that the Sanscrit-speaking Aryans came 
into India it may be 2000, it may be 3000 years before Christ. 
Be this as it may, we know that the Vedas were reduced to 
writing in something like the form we now find them about 
1300 B.c. Some parts, at least, of the Mahabharata are as old 
as the ‘Iliad.’ The laws of Menu were compiled seven or eight 
centuries B.c. Ayodya and Indraprestha were great and flourishing 
cities from 1000 to 2000 p.c. Yet, with all this, we have both 
negative and positive proof that not one stone building, not one 
scraping on the rock, no stone monument, in short, existed before 
the reign of Asoka, 250 B.c. Since that time the country has been 
filled with Buddhist monuments of great magnificence. The 
Dravidians have covered the south with temples rivalling in 
extent those of Egypt. ‘The Mohamedan has erected palaces and 
mosques of unrivalled magnificence, yet at this day men find 
whole populations in the Bombay Presidency sticking up a rude 
stone, and, with a daub of red paint, converting it into a god,’ 
in a temple composed of a circle of stones very like his godship. 
Or, what is more to the purpose, we find in the Cassia hills a 
whole population at the present day erecting menhirs, dolmens, 
cromlechs, every form, in short, of rude stone architecture which 
we are familiar with in Europe.* All this, too, within sight 
of the elaborately carved temples which the Hindoos erected in 
Kamarupa centuries ago, and the mosques with which the 
Moslems adorned the city and plains of Sylhet. 

The other instance alluded to above, is the persistent refusa] of 
the Hindus north and south to use an arch in any of their temples 
or monumental buildings, though the Mohamedans have as per- 
sistently employed it in every building they have erected in India 





1 Arrian, ‘ Indica,’ xii. 
* Forbes Leslie’s ‘Early Races of Scotland,’ pl. lviii. lix. and Ix. Colonel 
Meadow, Taylor, ‘ Trans. Koyal Irish Academy,’ xxiv. 354. 
* Asiatic Researches,’ xvii. 500; Hooker's ‘Himalayan Journals,’ ii, 276; 
Colonel Yule, ‘ Proceedings Soc, Ant. Scot.’ i. 91.5 : 
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during the last six centuries and a half,’ Any antiquary fresh 
from Europe, if he saw two buildings standing side by side, one 
of which was arched throughout, the other exhibiting the most 
extraordinary ‘tours de force’ to support its roof and cover its 
openings by stone beams, would at once decide that the latter 
must be the older, because it must have been erected before the 
invention of the arch. The truth, however, probably lies the 
other way. The arched building,—Mohamedan of course,—may 
have been erected five or six centuries ago; the Hindu temple 
without arches, as probably within the limits of the present 
century. 

To take one striking instance. There exists in Guzerat the 
city of Ahmedabad, built by the Moslems between the years 
1411 and 1583. It contains numberless mosques, palaces, and 
public buildings, not one of which is without arches,’ In the 
same province there is the holy city of Palitana, containing 
numberless temples of the Jains and Hindus. Many of these 
were erected during the last fifty years, most of them either 
built or rebuilt since Ahmedabad ceased to be a capital ; but, 
so far as is known, not one arch exists within its walls; and 
scarcely an arch has yet been found in all the thousand and one 
temples of the south of India. 

What makes this the more remarkable is that, when we step 
over the frontier into Burmah, we find arches, round, pointed, 
flat, of every form, used everywhere and for every purpose, for 
the last thousand years at least.* If, again, we take one step 
further east, to Cambodia, we find a civilisation higher than that 
of Burmah, Temples and palaces more extensive and more 
magnificent, with roads, bridges, city walls, and gates, all of 
stone ; but not one arch has yet been discovered in the length 
and breadth of that country, though the date of some of the 
buildings found there extends down to the middle of the four- 
teenth century. 

All this is, no doubt, very anomalous, end very unreasonable 
and strange, and, though we might wish it otherwise, we must 
take our facts as we find them, and make the best of them. If 
any one will only try to arrange his knowledge of Indian anti- 
quities or of Indian ethnology according to the simple plan 
adopted by the prehistoric antiquaries of Europe, he will soon 
find his theories strangely at variance with his facts, and if he is 
really desirous of truth he must be content with a more varied 
and less symmetrical plan. 








1 Fergusson, ‘ Architecture,’ i. 16 and 189, ii. 550 et passim. 

? * Architecture of Ahmedabad,’ with 100 photographs. Murray, 1866. 

* Yule’s ‘ Mission to Ava,’ 47, et seqg. Th 
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- The truth is, that the great difficulty in writing about Indian 
architecture consists not in the want of examples or dates, but 
because there are four or five different styles in the country, none of 
which grew out of the other. Each has a separate root and has 
had a separate growth, and till the present time has shown no 
tendency to amalgamate. Each still runs on parallel to one 
another ; but within itself, each follows a persistent course easily 
understood, and similar to that of all true styles in other parts 
of the world. 

If this be the case in India, with its free circulation and old 
civilisation, what may it not have been in such a country as 
Europe in its prehistoric times? Separated into different lands 
by arms of the sea, intersected by lofty mountain chains, and 
half-covered with nearly impenetrable forests, need we wonder 
if people lived apart utterly unconscious of what was being 
enacted elsewhere, adhered to old customs, and persisted in 
antiquated modes of life long after we might in reason expect 
that they would have abandoned them ? 

Fortunately it is not difficult to prove that this was the case, 
in some instances at least, even in Europe. At Jellinge, in 
Jutland, for instance, there are two tumuli, each about 75 feet 
high and 500 feet in circumference, in which King Gorm, co- 
temporary with our King Alfred, and Thyre Danebod his 
Queen, were buried.! We learn also from Saxo Grammaticus* 
that their son Harald Blatand ‘ Buried his mother in the Tumulas,’ 
where her grave has since been found, ‘and then set a whole 
army of men and of oxen to work, to remove from the Jutland shore 
an immense stone or little rock, and bring it to the place where his 
mother lay inhumed,’ &c. Here, therefore, in Denmark we have, 
at all events, one undoubted instance of kings and queens buried in 
tumuli in the tenth century, and big stones hauled to mark and 
honour the spot. To suppose that this was a solitary instance, 
and that no kings in the ninth, eighth, or seventh centuries were 
equally honoured, is contrary to all experience, unless some revo- 
lution or change of religion has taken place in the interim. 
Even this seems hardly to have affected the custom in Denmark, 
as we find a certain Baron Tott, who assisted Valdemar in his wars 
with the Wends at the end of the twelfth century, insisting on 
being buried in a Hoi in Skaane, like his pagan forefathers, rather 
than in the churchyard of the Christian.* 

This last instance is of no great importance, but the manner 
in which King Gorm and his wife—an English princess—a 








! Worsaae, ‘ Primeval Antiquities,’ p. 104 ; Sir J. Lubbock, ‘ Prehistoric Times,” 
ius. 2 * Historia Danica,’ x. 167. 
* Marryatt, ‘ Jutland and the Danish Isles, ii. 369. 
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daughter of Ethelred—were buried in these tumuli, is nearly 
conclusive as to the whole argument. Not only does it take 
away any semblance of improbability from the idea that others 
may also have been so buried, but readers it extremely probable 
that all the kings and queens of Denmark were interred in Hois 
till their conversion to Christianity, which happened in the next 
reign. 

In France there is a dolmen near Confolens in Poitou, consist- 


ing of a rude block 15 feet long, 12 feet broad, and 2 feet 6 - 


inches thick, supported on four slender columns of the architec- 
ture of the twelfth century.' This appeared so anomalous that 
M. Rochebrune, in order to get over the difficulty, made a sug- 
gestion which Sir John Lubbock endorses,’ to the effect that 
‘the supports were probably carved at a period long subsequent 
to the erection of the monument.’ If this were so, it would not 
alter the argument to be derived from it. Men who could chip 
away the massive supporting blocks of such a stone with the 
danger of its coming down on their heads at every blow of the 
chisel, must have been actuated by the intensest religious feel- 
ing. But it is not necessary to argue the point, as it is known 
that each of the pillars consists of three separate pieces of stone 
—a base, a shaft, and a capital *—as is usual in all structural works, 
It is therefore undoubtedly of the age its style indicates, and, 
though it may be last of its kind, if it is far removed from others 
that preceded it, it is an exception which stands alone in the 
history of architecture. 

As we have just mentioned, rude stone monuments are now 
being erected in India, and, as we hope presently to show, many 
in Europe can prove their title toa date at least some time subse- 
quent to the Christian era. We thus arrive, at least, at this point 
in the argument. If the discovery of man’s existence in really 
Jong prehistoric ages takes away all & priori improbability from 
any antiquity, however great, that may be ascribed to them, 
the discovery of some examples extending down to the time of 
the Crusades equally estopps any & priori argument that may 
be advanced against their being at least as modern as that age. 
Every example must stand on its own grounds, and all general 
assumption abandoned if we are to arrive at the truth. 

So far as the evidence at present extends it seems to show 
that the practice of raising mounds and erecting megalithic 
monuments increased rather than’ diminished from the Chris- 





1 ‘Statistique Monumentale de la Charente,’ 141. 

? * Prehistoric Times,’ 2nd ed., 119. 

* Richard, ‘France Monumentale,’ p. 677; see also ‘Mém. de la Soc, Royale 
4d’ Antiquaires de France,’ vii. 26. 
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tian era, till the time when the nations of the North and West of 
Europe were converted to Christianity. This, as is well known, 
took place in Scandinavia about the year 1000; in the North of 
Germany, 100 or 150 years earlier; in England, at various 
times, according to race; in France and Ireland in the fourth 
and fifth centuries; but always, as a rule, earlier in a country 
inhabited by Celts than in one where Teutonic or any other 
non-Celtic blood prevailed. Nor must it be overlooked, that 
even after the apparent conversion of a country to Christianity, 
the old Paganism crops up again and again, in out of the way 
nooks, and in remote corners in a manner most perplexing to 
those who propose to reduce the whole to a regular system. 

It is more than probable that some such view as this would 
have been arrived at long ago, if the study of architecture had 
ever been pursued with reference to its scientific value for 
elucidating the ethnographic and historic relations of the differ- 
ent races of mankind, There are probably, however, not a 
dozen persons in Europe who are aware that such a science 
exists, or, at all.events, if any have studied it to such an extent 
as to be competent to express an opinion either for or against 
its value for such purposes, they certainly have not done so 
in print. Yet it hardly seems doubtful that, when properly 
understood and used, architecture is quite as valuable as Jan- 
guage for tracing and determining ethnographic relations, and 
from the immobility and permanence of its examples in many 
instances more trustworthy and more easily appreciated. Archi- 
tectural ethnology is only, however, as yet in its infancy, and 
has not passed that stage in which it can be sneered at as an 
amiable crochet; and till it is taken up and investigated by 
competent judges, it is almost in vain to appeal to the evidence 
it affords, It must at the same time, however, be confessed 
that no class of monuments is so little favourable for the 
application of its principles as the rude megalithic remains 
of our forefathers. A rough block of stone without a mould- 
ing, or even a chisel-mark, or one letter of inscription, is 
almost as uncommunicative as the rock from which it was 
torn, and did it stand alone it would be hopeless to question 
it. Were there even only a few examples, and these con- 
fined to one country, we might never be able to wrest their 
secret from them; but as they are numbered by thousands, 
and are spread over nearly all the countries of the Old World, 
an almost inarticulate whisper from each may amount to a voice 
loud enough to be distinctly heard and sufficiently clear to be 
easily understood. 
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The first requisite for a more scientific knowledge of the 
monuments which we propose treating of in this article, would bea 
correct and detailed classification of their varieties, Such, of 
course, cannot be attempted here ; but the following enumeration 
may suffice for present purposes. 

First, Tumuli or Barrows.—These are probably of all ages, 
extending back into really prehistoric times, but also, as already 
mentioned, reaching down to a comparatively modern age. Even 
here, however, if antiquaries would be content to abandon the 
hard and fast line of a Stone, Bronze, and lron Age, and adopt, 
instead, that of a Stone-using-people, or, for shortness, a Stone- 
people, a Bronze- or an Iron-people, their reasoning would be 
more satisfactory, and, in many instances at least, more in 
accordance with observed facts. The question as to whether 
these ages or people succeeded one another, or whether they 
may not have been in some places at least contemporary, might 
thus be left open for future investigation.  Insisting that 
they in all instances succeeded one another has certainly, as we 
hope presently to show, led to very erroneous impressions. 

No one will probably be found to contest the assertion that 
the tumuli are generally sepulchral. The principal exception 
to this generalisation is, that in India and in all Buddhist 
countries they have become refined from tombs into relic shrines, 
just as in early Christian days the sarcophagus of the Romans 
became the stone altar of the early Christian Church, containing 
a relic of a saint instead of the body of a sinner. Besides this, 
however, there are in India blind topes or tumuli, which we 
know from the Chinese travellers who visited India in the fifth 
and seventh centuries were erected to mark spots where Buddha 
preached, or where some miracle was performed, or where any 
event occurred which was considered worthy of commemoration, 
So in this country—Silbury Hill, for instance—we have tumuli 
which have yielded no sepulchral deposit, and which were there- 
fore erected either to preserve the memory of some event, or to 
mark a boundary, or for some similar purpose, which it is often 
now difficult to define. This is more especially the case, as no 
external mark is known either here or there by which the sepul- 
chral can be distinguished from the memorial tumulus, and it is 
only when we dig into them that we ascertain the facts. When 
this is done, there is this further difficulty: that the memorial 
cairn, containing nothing, is even less communicative than the 
sepulchral with its deposits; and unless we have some historical 
or traditional evidence of its purpose, it may remain for ever 
mute, 
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The second class is‘that of Dolmens,' too often called Crom- 
lechs,? in this country. Their distribution is almost co-extensive 
with that of the tumuli, and their use is even more exclusively 
sepulchral. Many of the dolmens are now buried in the centre 
of vast mounds of earth or cairns of stones. Indeed, so frequently 
is this the case, that it has sometimes been assumed that all were 
so, or at least that this was always intended. Such a supposition, 
however, seems quite untenable. Such a dolmen, for instance, 
as Kits Cotty > wel or many of the larger exposed ones}in 
Brittany, show no trace of any such covering ever having ex- 
isted. If they had ever possessed it, where is it gone? Who's 
interest was it to have removed it? At what period would any 
farmer be at the trouble and expense of carting away a mound 
of useless rubbish, and leaving the valuable stones in the centre 
standing? If he wanted the site for cultivation, the removal of 
both was necessary; and that of the stone fabric would have 
paid, that’of the tumulus would not, Besides this we have dol- 
mens with a circle of stones so close to them, that there is no room 
for a tumulus, and, what is more to the purpose, we have dolmens 
on the top of tumuli,’ where, of course, no such covering could 
ever have existed or been intended. It is indeed this circum- 
stance which gives us a hint that may afterwards expand into a 
reasonable classification of this class of monuments, It may pro- 


‘ bably be assumed that the dolmen was originally a stone cist in 


the centre of a tumulus, meant to contain either one or more 
bodies. This afterwards was expanded into a chamber for the 
accommodation of several. In the third stage it was furnished 
with a passage or avenue of entrance, so as to be permanently 
accessible. In the fourth stage, the covering mor 9 was dis- 
pensed with, but the last form most probably was when the 
dolmen was placed externally on the top of the mound as a mere 
ornament or simulated tomb. 

This form is not known to exist in England, but it exists in the 
south of France, in Denmark, and in Algeria; and wherever it 
is found, the tumulus is or was surrounded by three or four or 
more circles of stone, placed either on the plain or on the surface 
vf the mound. Besides being probably the latest, this form is 
one of the most interesting, because it is the one which most 





1 From daul a table not dol a hole, though so spelt, and men or maen a stone. 

2 Cromlech is derived from crum, which means curved or crooked, and lech a 
stone, and though therefore perfectly applicable to a stone circle—to which it is 
never applied—is singularly inapplicable to a square stone chest, which a dolmen 
almost invariably is. 

* Olaus Wormius ‘Danic. Monum.’ 8; Madsen’s ‘ Antiq. Préhistoriques,’ plates 
5, 6, 8,9, 10; ‘ International Congress,’ &c., 1868, p. 355, plates v. vi. vil. ; Feraud, 
‘Revue Arch.,’ viii., p. 519 et seqq. 
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clearly connects the monuments of India with those of the West. 
If it is said there are mounds of earth in India as well as in 
Europe, it may be argued that they are the result of a particular 
stage of civilisation, and common to all rude peoples. The same 
may be said of rude circles of stones; but when we come to so 
complicated a monument as a mound with several circles of 
stones and a simulated tomb on its summit, and compare it with 
the dagobas, for instance, of Ceylon, which consist of a tumulus 
or cairn with three circles of useless pillars and with a tee or 
simulated relic-casket on their summit,' it seems impossible to 
avoid the conviction of some intimate connexion between them. 
They are certainly as like one another as a polished stone celt 
is to its rude flint prototype, though it by no means follows that 
all the polished examples are subsequent to the rude ones; nor 
even is it certain that this complicated form of sepulchral mound 
may not have been suggested by the more finished examples, and 
consequently in some instances, at least, the rude mound be more 
modern than the more architectural form. 

The third class of monument are the Circles, or, as they might 
be called, Cromlechs, though for the present we must be con- 
tent with their English name. As we hope presently to be able 
to prove they too are almost exclusively sepulchral, while it is 
not difficult to trace their progressive development. They were 
first an enclosure or temenos around tumuli. When dolmens 
came to be external they are found surrounding them, as they 
did the tumuli; and lastly, when the use of these two classes 
of monuments was dying out, they came to be used as simple 
circles without any visible enclosed object. In this last form 
they are found principally in Great Britain and the Danish 
Isles. From the circumstance, however, of the earlier forms not 
being found in England, and our antiquaries being consequently 
ignorant of their existence, their origin and use have given rise 
to the most wonderful speculations, and to a literature which is 
one of the most curious monuments of perverted ingenuity that 
any country has cause to be ashamed of. 

Of late years, however, a better spirit has prevailed, and the 
grounds of debate have been considerably narrowed. Those who 
contended that Stonehenge was an observatory, have failed to 
point out one single astronomical observation that could be aided 
by its construction, and even then their theory would apply to 
that circle alone, and omits all reference to the others which 
exist in different parts of these islands, 

The Ophite theory may also be looked upon as having passed 





' Fergusson, ‘ History of Architecture,’ ii., woodcuts 1007, 1010; ‘Trans. Royal 
Asiatic Soc.,’ iii., plates 16, 18, 20, &e. See also‘ J. R. A. S.,’ new series, iv. 407. 
into 
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into that limbo where rest so many of the theories of the antiqua- 
ries of the last century, and the Druids, as connected with stone 
circles, are fast disappearing with the dragons they are fabled to 
have worshi | The argument thus becomes narrowed to 
this point, Were these circles Temples or Tombs? So long as 
men confined their attention almost exclusively to the two 
Wiltshire circles, and these had not been properly examined, it 
might be considered an open question; but even then the advo- 
cates of the Temple theory have failed utterly in their attempts 
to show to what religion they were dedicated, for what ceremo- 
nies they were appropriated, and why men who must have pos- 
sessed roofed dwellings, should have chosen so very hypethral a 
style of architecture for the performance of their religious rites. 
But this is far from being the strongest point in the argument. 
Besides these two, there are not less than 200 circles of various sizes 
in these islands. One hundred of these, at least, when examined 
have yielded sepulchral deposits, and the remainder have either 
not been examined at all, or examined so unscientifically that 
not even a negative argument can be drawn from the absence of 
similar deposits in them. 

It is, however, no new idea to assume that the circles were 
originally intended as burying places. More than a century 
ago Borlase,? from his examination of the Cornish circles, 
arrived at that conclusion. Petrie,’ as long ago as 1808, made 
the same discovery as regards the Irish ones, and never altered 
that conviction to the day of his death; and John Stuart,‘ who is 
certainly one of the best informed antiquaries living, has come 
to the same conclusion with regard to those of Scotland, and 
practicaliy with regard to the English circles also. Those recently 
examined in Cumberland have also all yielded evidence of their 
being sepulchral, so that practically there are only some half- 
dozen of large circles, principally in the centre of England 
which have not yet been proved to be of sepulchral origin. But 
even with regard to them, there is written or traditional evidence 
of their being burying places,’ which even if not absolutely 
proving the fact, is at least infinitely more convincing than 
anything than can be adduced in favour of their templar origin. 

The alignments or avenues of upright stones form a fourth 








1 The only real supporters of the Drnidical theory at the present day are the 
Ordnance Surveyors at Southampton ; they write ‘ Druidical’ on their maps against 
group of upright stones they meet with in the course of their labours, thus 
making the National Survey a monument of the empirical speculations of the last 
century. 2 Borlase, ‘ Antiquities of Cornwall,’ p. 209. 
ie Petrie’s Life by Stokes,’ p. 3. 
* «International Congress,’ 1868, p. 31, &c. 
5 ‘Quarterly Review,’ July 1860, p, 206, et seqq. 
Vol. 128.— No. 256. 26 class, 
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446 Non-Histovic Times. 
class, but for which we have no distinctive Celtic name. So 
far as present appearances go, they seem to have been the last 
invented form of megalithic architecture. When attached to 
circles it is not difficult to see that they are only hypethral copies 
of the passages which lead to the sepulchral chambers in tumuli. 
In this form they are found on Dartmoor, in Cumberland, and 
as John Stuart remarks, ‘If the cairns at New Grange were 
removed the pillars would form another Callernish.” ' 

It is not, however, so easy to ascertain their use, when we 
come to speak of such alignments as those of Carnac in Brittany, 
the stones at Aylesford, or the Stone Row at Shap. There is 
no evidence whatever of their being sepulchral. No one has 
yet been able to suggest to what religion they belonged, nor 
what religious ceremonies could be performed in them. They 
were not dwelling places, nor does there seem to be any one of 
the motives for which men have erected anything in any age that 
will at all fit them, unless it be that they were trophies, military 
monuments meant to perpetuate the memory of victories. At 
all events they all may certainly be considered as representing 
bodies of men in battle array, and may have been used for that 
purpose ; but if not for this, they are, and must for the present 
remain mysteries. 

The fifth and last class of monuments with which we are 
at present concerned are the Menhirs—tall or long stones—or 
Peulvens as the French sometimes call them. Like our first 
class they seem to be of all ages and used for all purposes. The 
earliest mention of them in writing is in the Bible in the xxxi. 
chap. of Genesis, and in Exodus, xxiv. 4, and Joshua, iv. 21, 22. 
In all these instances they were memorial stones, but they are 
also frequently found marking graves. They are sometimes cat 
stones or memorials of battles, and certainly were sometimes used 
as boundary stones. 

In Scotland they fade by almost insensible degrees into the 
‘sculptured stones,’ and as such fulfilled all these functions down 
to the tenth century at all events.? In Brittany they passed by 
nearly the same steps into Christian crosses,* and as such re- 
tained a tangible resemblance to their prototypes till about the 
same period. 


The next requisite for getting a clear insight into the mystery 
of the megalithic remains would be, were it possible, to obtain 





’ ‘Sculptured Stones of Scotland,’ ii., intro., p. xxv. 

? Ib. John Stuart, passim. 

* Taylor and Nodier, ‘ Voyage pittoresque dans I’ancienne Normandie,’ vol. ii. ; 
Menhirs de Lochrist, de St. Mathieu, de Daoulas, &c. 
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a distinct idea of their geographical distribution. Something 
has been done in France of late years towards this end. In 1864 
M. Bertrand' published an invaluable little map of France, 
showing the frequency with which dolmens occur in each de- 
partment, and simultaneously with this, the Baron de Bonstetten * 
published another. This was not either so correct or so detailed 
as regards France as M. Bertrand’s, but it included the Scandi- 
navian provinces and Great Britain, and so gave a better general 
view of the subject. Nothing apparently has been done in 
Scandinavia in this direction, and ama is the greatest possible 
difficulty in obtaining any trustworthy information regarding their 
distribution in that country. 

In England nothing of a systematic nature has been attempted, 
for though a Committee in connection with the Ethnological 
Society was appointed for this purpose by the Prehistoric 
Congress at Norwich in 1868, and it was then understood 
that they were to collect the required information, so far at 
least, as the public know, nothing has been done. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the Committee is working in secret, for a 
correct map, showing the geographical distribution of the monu- 
ments, would throw more light on thé subject than volumes of 
text without its aid. 

Both Bertrand and De Bonstetten seem to have arrived at 
the conclusion that the dolmen builders came from the north of 
the Black Sea to Scandinavia, along the route said afterwards to 
have been followed by the historic Woden. After et there 
some time, they represent them as passing thence into the British 
Isles, and from Britain into France, whence they eventually mi- 
grated into Africa and disappeared. What led these writers, 
especially M. Bertrand,’ to this strange conclusion, was the fact 
that the dolmens are most frequently found on the west coast of 
France, and apparently follow the course of the principal rivers 
inward ; while on two points he is quite clear and probably 
correct, the first is, that if a line is drawn from Brussels to the 
mouth of the Rhone, there are absolutely no dolmens to the 
eastward of it, showing that their builders did not enter France 
from the East. The second point which he has proved almost 
to demonstration is, that these monuments are not Celtic, and he 
therefore felt constrained to adopt an immigration from the West, 
and whence could that come but from Britain? Besides its 
inherent improbability a more careful study of his data seems to 
lead to a very different conclusion. If a straight line is drawn 








1 «Revue Archmologique,’ new series, viii. 144, 
2 «Essai sur les Dolmens,’ Geneva, 1865. 
3 «Revue Archwologique,’ new series, viii. 520. 
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from Narbonne on the Mediterranean, to say Morlaix in Brittany, 
it will pass through the centre of the dolmen country in France, 
On this line there are two great ganglia near each end: one in 
Brittany where, in Finisterre, there are said to be 500 (?) dolmens,. 
in Morbihan 250, and in Cétes du Nord 56. At the other end 
there are in Lot 500, Ardéche 155, Aveyron 125, and Dordogne 
100.!_ So far, therefore, as the argument is concerned, it 
appears that if this people migrated into France, it is just as 
likely, or more so, that they came from the Mediterranean as 
from the Atlantic. Their principal seat seems to have been in 
Quercy or Rouergue ; but being a commercial people, they seem 
to have tended towards the sea at both ends of their country. 
Who, then, were this people? To answer this question it is 
necessary to anticipate a little the ethnographical part of the 
subject. Czsar,? Strabo, and all ancient geographers, tell us 
that the country then known as Gaul was divided into three 
parts, and occupied by three different peoples: the Belge in the 
north, the Celts in the centre, and the Aquitanians in the south. 
Strabo is particularly emphatic on this point, twice repeating * 
that the Aquitanians differed from the Celts in appearance and 
in language, and resembled more the Spanish Iberians than the 
Celts. In Cesar’s time the limits of this province were very 
restricted. In Augustus’ time it was extended to the Seine, 
but, fortunately, we have in the map a mode of ascertaining the 
prehistoric limits of the province which seems to admit of little 
—— If any one will take a moderately-detailed map of 
rance,* and cast his eye along the line just indicated between 
Narbonne and Morlaix, he will find that by far the most general 
termination for the names of the towns is ac; and, as he becomes 
familiar with the subject, he will find that the number of names 
in any district ending in ac is nearly in direct proportion to the 
number of dolmens or megalithic remains in that district. 
There are, of course, exceptions to this rule, though generally 
easily explained ; but even with them the coincidence is far too 
remarkable to be accidental. Even the exceptions go to prove 
the rule: as, for instance, in Brittany, though the ac termination 
occurs frequently, it is not in proportion to the remains, But 
this province, we know, was overwhelmed in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth centuries by an immigration of Celts from Britain, 
who seem almost to have obliterated the ancient inhabitants, 


1 These numbers are taken as given by Bertrand in the paper just quoted, but 
are all open to correction to a certain extent, but not sufficient to affect the 
argument. The number ascribed to Finisterre is, however, certainly a mistake. 
They are less uent there than in the Morbihan. 

2 * De Bello Gallico,’ i. 1. * Strabo, vi. 176, 189. 

* The best now available for the purpose is the Atlas Joanne. Hachette and Co, 
and 
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and with them the names of their places. On the other hand, 
the Arverni were a Celtic tribe that accompanied Bellovesus ' 
in his invasion of Italy, 600 years B.c., and their country con- 
tains both the ac termination and a proportionate number of 
dolmens; but the true inference from this seems to be that at 
that period the Celts had already begun to encroach on the Aqui- 
tanians, and Auvergne was the first province that they had 
appropriated, During the five centuries that had supervened 
the Celts had reduced it to the dimensions that are described by 
Cesar, though it was not till the crusades of Simon de Montfort 
and the English wars of the fourteenth century that the Aqui- 
tanian nationality was entirely stamped out. 

The importance of this indication is such that it would be 
extremely desirable, were it possible, to point out what this ac 
really is. The most obvious suggestion is, that it is the Basque 
definite article. The Basques, for instance, say, Guizon, a man ; 
Guizonac, the man ; and Guizénac, the men; besides using it in 
other cases; and their proximity to this province renders this 
less improbable. The names, however, to which it is attached 
do not seem to belong to that language, and ac, as a termination 
to the names of places, is hardly known in the Basque provinces. 
The question, however, is one that may be left for future deter- 
mination ; at present it is sufficient to know that, with the fewest 
possible exceptions, it is peculiar to the dolmen provinces of 
France. It does not occur to the eastward of the Rhone,* nor do 
dolmens, though both are frequent on the right bank of that river. 
Neither exist beyond a few miles from the left bank of the Garonne 
except as wanderers, and neither are found in the north and west of 
France. It does, however, occur in Cornwall to the west of Fal- 
mouth and south of Redruth, though nowhere else in England ; 
and it is to that corner of the country that the dolmens and mega- 
lithic remains are almost entirely confined. It does not occur 
in [reland—except as a proper name of persons—though dolmens 
are numerous; but this seems simply because the Celts in that 
country have more completely obliterated the dolmen builders 
than even in Brittany. The Channel Islands, too, are within 
the dolmen region, though they also have lost their ac termina- 
tion. There are, however, so many reasons, besides this syllable 

and 





1 Livy, v. ch. 34. 

? There is one place whose name ends with ac in the department of Var, and 
where, it is said, are two dolmens. 

* In the Ordnance map, 1 inch scale, it occurs at least thirty-eight times, 
though always spelt with an additional k, as Botallack, Carn Carnidjack, though 
this is far from the usual native way of spelling the names. In this instance it 
looks as if it were only a Celtic adjective termination, 

* The ac termination, slightly modified to suit the Italian pronunciation, occurs 

frequently 
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and the dolmens, for believing that one people existed along this 
line in ancient times, that it will be convenient to designate them 
as Acquitanian, spelling the word with a c—without the least 
intending a pun—in order to distinguish the Ethnographic from 
the Political province. ‘This will also be convenient to prevent 
their being confounded with the Celts, to whom there has lately 
been a tendency to ascribe the erection of these monuments. 

Fortunately, we have in the Sixth Book of Livy a tolerably 
clear idea of the nature of the Celtic provinces of Gaul in the 
sixth century B.c.' Their capital was then Bourges, and they 
extended some distance all round, but not into Brittany west- 
ward, nor across the Seine northward. Nor did they occupy a 
single province in which an ac termination is now to be found, 
except Auvergne, as above mentioned ; and though some few 
dolmens do occur within their western boundaries, they are so 
few that they may fairly be considered wanderers, or probably 
some few Acquitanians may have lived there either before or 
under their om 

There are no ac-s or dolmens in the Belgic provinces, nor 
in Alsace or Burgundy, though it is said that upwards of 
140,000 tumuli still exist in these provinces.? As a rule, these 
tumuli, on being opened, are found to contain bronze imple- 
ments or various objects in metal; so that if we are to adopt 
the Danish system, they would be considered more modern 
than the dolmens of the west of France, in which metal objects 
are rarely found. If, on the other band, we are guided by 
Indian experience, it may be argued that monuments in stone 
are certainly more modern than those in earth; but, in fact, 
neither of these empirical tests are sufficient, and the age of each 
class of monument must be judged of by its own intrinsic evi- 
dence. One point, however, will probably be concéded, which 
is, that these tumuli are not more modern than the dolmen at 
Confolens, mentioned above, as belonging to the twelfth century, 
and the others which connect it with previous ages, If this be 
so, we are forced to the conclusion that in France, as frequently 
happens in India, two different civilisations co-existed side by 
side—a Celtic and an Acquitanian—running parallel to, but 
without interfering with each other, till each was swallowed up 
in the great Christian revolution which superseded both. As 
these tumuli, however, hardly belong to our immediate subject, we 





frequently in the Friuli, where we might expect to find it, as that province was 
an ancient seat of the Veneti. It is not known if any dolmens exist there. 

1 Walcknaer, ‘Géographie des Gaules.’ The earlier chapters and plate v. 

2 «Revue Archeologique, new series, vii. 228. The French departments in 
which these 140,000 tumuli are said to exist are, COtes d’Or, Vosges, Rhin, Haut 
and Bas, Doubs, Jura, and 1’Ain. 
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must leave them for the present. But, returning to our dolmens, 
if we extend our line from Narbonne to Morlaix, to Sligo Bay 
on the one hand and to the Libyan Syrtes on the other, it runs 
as an axis through the centre of our great Acquitanian province, 
and was undoubtedly one of the principal lines of commerce in 
ancient times before the establishment of Marseilles and of the 
route through the Celtic provinces by the Rhone and the Seine. 

Before leaving the French Acquitanian province, it may be 
convenient to allude to two peculiarities, almost as important as 
the presence of the ac termination or the existence of dolmens, 
in distinguishing it from Celtica on the one hand and Iberia on 
the other. The first of these is, that all the early churches 
before the original nationality was completely obliterated by 
the Celts are characterised by domes,’ which are not found 
in any buildings of any Celtic people during the prevalence of 
true art. The other is, that it was in this province alone in 
France that Protestantism made any stand against the hier- 
archical tendencies which the Celts inherited from their Druid 
priesthood, It would take infinitely more space than can here 
be devoted to it, to develop the full bearing of these two charac- 
teristics ; but it is well to bear them in mind, for, with others of 
less importance, which could be pointed out, they do separate 
Acquitania from the rest of France in an ethnographic sense with 
a distinctness that cannot be mistaken. 

No one who has paid any attention to the subject probably will 
doubt but that the dolmens which exist in such numbers in 
Algeria are connected in some very direct manner with those of 
the south of France. The similarity of their form and purpose 
are too great to admit of any hesitation on the subject. But 
here arises a very interesting question. Was history only re- 
peating herself when Louis Philippe sent Marshal Bourgeaud to 
conquer and colonise that province? or was it, as has hitherto 
been generally supposed, that the African was the older civili- 
sation, and that the dolmen builders penetrated thence into 
France? It will require that these Algerian monuments should 
be examined with much more care and in far greater numbers 
before any very definite answer can be given; but, from such 
evidence as is available,’ it appears that the African monuments 
are the most modern of the two, and that they were erected by a 
colony of Acquitanians, thrust out of France by the gradual 
but steady encroachments of the Celts. The tradition of the 











1 ¢ Verneihl, L’architecture Byzantine en France.’ Paris, 1851. 

? The principal authorities on the subject are enumerated in Mr. Flower’s 
paper in the ‘Prehistoric Sepulchres of Algeria,’ in the Norwich volume, 1868, 
pp. 194, 195. 
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country is that they belong to a people who immediately pre- 
ceded the Saracenic invasion—the seventh century of our era '— 
and everything seems to bear out this hypothesis, though the 
only direct piece of evidence yet brought to light is a coin of the 
Empress Faustina, and that alone would be too slight to lay much 
stress upon. In the grave, however, in which this coin was found 
it was associated with a most miscellaneous assortment of objects. 
First, there was a large collection of flint implements, then a 
considerable number ef bronze objects, with these were mixed 
iron swords, and numerous other articles, many of a very modern 
aspect.’ It almost seems as if the occupant were possessed of a 
grim sense of humour, and in a prophetic spirit had collected 
these things into his grave in order to puzzle the systematists 
of the nineteenth century. The coin, however, probably settles 
the date of that one sepulchre at least. 

As a rule, the African dolmens are smaller than the French, 
but they are also infinitely more numerous—existing in groups 
of hundreds and even thousands in some parts, especially in the 
Province of Constantine. They generally also affect the more 
modern forms, Frequently the dolmens are found standing 
alone without any accompaniments, sometimes with paved 
circles, at others with one or more circles of standing stones 
around them. Occasionally these dolmens are on the top of 
tumuli externally; but if they now exist within tumuli, as the 
oldest in France and elsewhere, they have not yet been described. 
Frequently, also, the dolmens or circles are connected with one 
another by rectilinear rows of stones, and many of them have 
square instead of circular enclosures. All these peculiarities 
seem to belong to the more recent period of dolmen building, 
and, when properly classified, may afford us a scale by which we 
may eventually be able to tell the relative age at least, of any 
megalithic monument as forming part of a series. 

When we turn from these southern examples to the other great 
western group of dolmens in Denmark, we are met with the unex- 
pected difficulty that we know less of their distribution than we 
do even of the Algerian. No map of them has been published, 
except that of De Bonstetten, before alluded to, and that is too 
vague to be of much service. The Danes, having made up their 
minds that they are all prehistoric, have come to the conelusion 
that nothing can be learnt from their distribution or form, and 
all we have got to do is to gaze at them as we would at the stars 
and ‘ wonder what they are.’ 
hi _ When we ask why they are all prehistoric we are told that n none 
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of the dolmens contain iron, few, bronze implements, and most of 
> them, only bone and stone. All, therefore, must be before the 
; Christian era. A few between that date and 1000 or 2000 years 
: B.c., but the bulk of them from 1000 to10,0008.c. It is in vain 
to suggest that their builders may have thought stone and bone 
would be quite as well suited for service in Walhalla as the more 
perishable metals, or rather that their heirs may have concluded 
that the precious metal implements would be of use to those that 
| remained behind, and the cheaper ones quite good enough for 
: the dead. This may have been selfish and unreasonable, but 
men do such things. It was equally unreasonable in Zipporah' 
: and Joshua’ to perform the rite of circumcision with flint imple- 
ments long after the use of bronze and iron was familiarly known, 
and as strange, as the Septuagint® adds, that the Israelites should 
have buried, with Joshua, in his grave the stone knives (tas 
. paxalpas Tas jetpivas) which were used on the occasion. Be this 
as it may, we have here at least one instance in which flint was 
used long after metal was known ; and one tomb in which stone 
implements were buried for other reasons than those usually 
assumed. In like manner we find that Herod did not dare to 
violate the immemorial custom, but erected the altar, in the most 
conspicuous and ornamental part of his sumptuous temple, with 
stones which no chisel had ever touched.‘ All this may have 
been unreasonable, no doubt, but it seems more so to say that 
Herod or Joshua were prehistoric because of these observances. 
The difficulty, however, of refuting the assumption of antiquity 
practically lies in the very few tangible indications of date which 
these monuments afford, but occasionally some do occur ; there is, 
for instance, a dolmen, of the oldest type, at Herrestrup, in Zeeland, 
which was recently disinterred from atumulus. On it were found 
engraved representations of boats so very similar to those drawn 
after the eighth century by the Vikings to commemorate their 
prowess® that it seems impossible to suppose that centuries 
could have elapsed between the two representations. The draw- 
ings must also be contemporary with the first erection of the 
monument, for it is impossible to suppose that the Vikings would 
have engraved the designs and then raised a tumulus over it, 
had it been a monument of prehistoric antiquity. In like manner 
the three mounds at Upsala are declared to be ‘entirely pre- 
historic,’® yet, when one of them was recently dug into, it was 
found to contain in its “ giant’s chamber” the bones of a woman 








1 Exodus iv. 25. 2 Joshua, v. 3. * Joshua, xxiv. 30. 
* Denteronomy xxvii. 6. Josephus, ‘B. J.,’ v. 6. 

5 *Société des Artiq. du Nord,’ ii, 140 et seqq., plate ix. 

® Sir J. Lubbock, ‘ Prehistoric Times,’ 107 and frontispiece. 
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(Freya?), and, among other things, a piece of a gold filigree 
bracelet richly ornamented in spiral decoration, some dice, and a 
chessman, either the king or a knight:' all of which seem to 
indicate a tolerably modern date and one within historical limits, 
Besides these there are no doubt many other similar examples, 
but the belief is so engrained that they must be all prehistoric 
that such discoveries are overlooked or treated as delusions, and 
no one records them, 

More interesting, however, than even these is the series of 
royal tumuli which the Danes possess, Till the establishment 
of the Copenhagen Museum no one doubted but that they con- 
tained the bones of their kings from the time of Frode Frodegode, 
who lived about the Christian era, to Gorm and Thyre, who 
reigned in the middle of the tenth century. The best known 
of these are of Amleth—Shakespeare’s Hamlet—at Wexio, of 
Humble and Hjarne, and of Harald Hildetand at Lethra. But 
all these kings are now deprived of their graves, and we are asked 
to believe that in the tenth century, on the verge of the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, Gorm and Thyre, who were more modern 
than any of those just mentioned, revived a mode of burial which 
had been extinct or dormant for more than 2000 years. We 
have many cases in history, of survivals of customs after changes 
of race, and religion would have led us to believe that they ought 
to have died out, but we fail to recollect an instance of such a 
revival after so long a disappearance, especially among so rude a 
race, and where writing was only beginning to be practised. 

If it is allowable to admit traditional evidence for the erection 
of any such monuments, that concerning the tomb of King 
Hildetand (the golden-toothed) is as complete as it is possible to 
conceive. The Saga is well known which relates his death 
(A.D. 750) on the field of Braavalla, and the mode of his burial 
at his capital, Lethra.? Saxo Grammaticus,’ in 1236, repeats 
the same story in detail. Wormius,‘ in 1643, describes and draws 
the tomb, and from that time forward no one doubted that it was 
his burial-place till the Museum authorities dug into it. It was 
an oblong mound with ten great stones on each side, and an 
external dolmen on the top of it. Worsaae published a restored 
view of it,’ and, pointing to this, triumphantly exclaims, ‘ from 
this figure it will be evident, beyond all doubt, that it is merely 
a common cromlech of the stone period’! and also because 





1 Marryat, ‘ One Year in Sweden,’ ii. 183. 

* Engelhardt, ‘Guide illustré du Musée des Ant. du Nord.’ 
* «Historia Danica,’ viii. 133. e 

* Danicorum Monument., libri sex. 12. 

5 «Primeval Antiquities of Denmark,’ p. 113. 
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‘some wedges of flint have been found in the earth which was 
excavated from the chamber.’ ! 

Such things, however, have happened in more civilised 
countries, and where luckily they cannot govern the chronology. 
Besides the tomb of Joshua just referred to, there is, for in- 
stance, one at Kertch, in which were found ornaments of 
gold, silver, and electrum, with carved ivory and vases, in the 
most elaborate and elegant style of Greek workmanship, dating 
probably after the time of Alexander, but there also was 
found the inevitable heap of sharp flints.?, Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son describes and draws flint implements he found in Egyptian 
tombs * long after the use of iron and bronze was familiar; and 
Herodotus mentions that in his day the Egyptians cut open a 
body they were about to embalm with an Ethiopic stone.* 
These may be eccentricities, but they are facts which should 
make us pause before rejecting all historic evidence on the 
strength of the presence of a few flint wedges which appear to 
support an opposite theory.° 

But besides all this, no one doubts but that Lethra, where the 
tomb is found, was the capital of King Hildetand ; and if any one 
will look at the plan of the place as published by Wormius in the 
seventeenth century, he can hardly escape the conclusion that all 
he sees is part of one complete whole. It seems impossible to 
conceive that after being unoccupied for 2000 years Hildetand 
should have rebuilt this long-deserted capital, and left this 
mound with its stones standing in the midst of his new city— 
even assuming that the climate would not have disposed of it in 
the interval. What renders all this still more probable is the 
fact that the field of Braavalla, where King Hildetand fell, is still 
marked by circles of stones and other megalithic remains, which 
no one doubts are the burying-places of those who fell in that 
fight. Sjéborg enumerates 80 such circles, averaging from 8 to 
40 feet in diameter,’ which is as large as could well be expected, 
considering that the King was buried elsewhere, and so probably 
may have been some of the other chiefs. Be this as it may, the 
point that really bears on the argument is this: If his last battle- 





1 Loc. cit. 2 Lubbock, ‘ Prehistoric Times,’ p. 145. 

* “Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,’ iii. 262. 

* Herodot. ii, 86. 

5 Shakespeare seems to have been perfectly cognizant of the ancient practice, 
when he makes the priest contrast the P: with the Christian rites prepared 
for the burial of Ophelia—‘ For charitable prayers, shards, flints, and pebbles 
should be thrown on her.—Hamlet, Act v. scene 1. ‘Prehistoric Congress at 
Norwich, 1868,’ p. 177. 

® Sjéborg, ‘ Samlingar foer Nordens fornalskare.’ 3 vols. 4to. 1822-30. I. pl. 12, 
fig. 40,- Plates 11 to 21 of this work represent the stone monuments which mark 
Scandinavian battle-fields. feld 
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field exhibits all these ancient forms of sepulchre, it is more 
than probable that the King himself was buried in a monument 
of the same class, either there or elsewhere. If this be once con- 
ceded, and his monument allowed to range with the tumuli of 
Gorm and Thyre, the rest follows as a matter of course. All 
the tombs of the preceding kings may be restored to them, and 
the Danes will possess a series of royal monuments older and 
more interesting than those of which we are so justly proud in 
our Westminster Abbey. 

The truth of the matter seems to be, that if the Danes, in- 
stead of establishing an empirical system and bending their 
history to it, had been content to take their facts from their 
monuments and accept them as they found them, they might 
not only have restored their ancient history, but illustrated their 
ethnology, and the manners and customs of their forefathers, in 
a more complete manner than almost any other nation in Europe. 
Even now, unless they will level the mounds of Gorm and Thyra, 
and persuade the world they never existed, they will find it 
difficult to convince any one who knows how uninterrupted these 
sequences are, especially in illiterate times, that Hildetand, two 
centuries earlier, may not have been buried in a similar tumulus, 
the interval that elapsed between the two being more than 
sufficient to account for the absence of sculpture on the stones 
that surround the earlier as compared with the rude engravings 
that adorn those of the later monuments. 

Besides the royal Tombs there is another class of megalithic 
monuments in Scandinavia, in many respects similar to those on 
the Braavalla field and other battle-fields, but regarding whose 
date no one seems to have any doubt. Generally they are 
known as the Viking graves, because they are frequently in the 
form of ships—long trapezoidal forms—and sometimes five, 
six, or seven of these exist marked by lines of upright stones, 
side by side as if in battle array.! These, however, are seldom 
found alone, but intermingled with stone tumuli, stone circles, 
lines of stones and square enclosures; and in fact, all the old 
forms with slight variations. Even Worsaae, who is so distinct 
an advocate of the prehistoric system, admits that these belong 
to the latest Iron Age, 700 to 1000 av They are generally 
found in the islands, as in Gothland, Bornholm, and Amrom, 
but also occasionally on the shore in Bleking and elsewhere, but 
all apparently of nearly the same character and of the same 
age. 

On the other side of the Northern Sea lie the Orkneys, which 





? * Annal. for Nordsk Oldkyndighed,’ xii, 155. 
? “Archeological Journal,’ No. 91, 1866; 181 et seqq., plate xi. 
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at the age we are speaking of were as essentially Scandinavian 
as the islands just mentioned, and when we pass to them we find 
a group of monuments so nearly identical with those just de- 
scribed that it seems impossible to escape the conviction that 
they belong to the same age and people. Among these one of 
the most interesting is the chambered tumulus of Maeshowe, 
opened in 1861 by a deputation from the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland.’ 

When the explorers penetrated to the central chamber they 
found it covered with Runic inscriptions, most of which were 
apparently engraved by pilgrims from Norway, who had landed 
in the Orkneys on their way to Jerusalem, it is generally supposed 
in the twelfth century. Owing partly to the indistinctness of the 
record—partly to the difficulty of decyphering short detached 
sentences—what they tell us of the history of the monument is 
by no means satisfactorily determined. A fair inference, how- 
ever, from the whole seems to be that it was raised in honour of, 
or for the burial place of, the sons of (Regnar?) Lothbrock, by 
Ingibiorg, his (?) widow. If this were so, it would place it a 
century earlier than the tombs of Gorm and Thyra at Jellinge, 
which it resembles in every essential respect except one. The 
Danish monument being erected in a country abounding in 
wood, and where stone was scarce the chamber is formed with 
timber. In the Orkneys, on the contrary, timber does not 
exist, but stone is found everywhere, which splitting easily into 
rectangular blocks with smooth faces, is most suitable for the 
purpose. Bearing this distinction in mind, the comparison of 
the two monuments with the whole aspect of the place and its 
inscriptions seems to place it almost certainly in the first half of 
the ninth century. The pilgrims, being Christians, would have 
no hesitation in breaking into and plundering the sepulchres of 
their Pagan forefathers; but they would hardly have chosen it 
for the place of such elaborate engravings if they had not known 
that it belonged to their own people. Whatever inference may 
be drawn from these facts, there is a figure of a dragon, on the 
right hand facing the entrance, which may go far to settle the 
question. That it is Scandinavian no one doubts. There is a 
similar dragon on King Gorm’s stone, at Jellinge,? and another at 
Hunestad, in Sweden,’ which may belong to the eleventh century ; 
but both these are undoubtedly more modern than the Maeshowe 
example. This last, therefore, could hardly have been engraved by 
the ‘ lorsala farers,’ as the Jerusalem pilgrims call themselves, but 





! Notice of Runic inscriptions discovered in recent excavations in the Orkneys, 

by Jas. Farrer, 1862. 3 
? ¢ Annaler for Nord. Oldk.,’ xii. 13, 3 Olaus Wormius, ‘ Mon, Dan.,’ 188. 
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would suit perfectly to the theory that the Howe was erected by 
the Lothbrocks, or belonged to their age. 

It would be very satisfactory if this could be determined, as 
there is little doubt but that the age of the Howe determines that 
of the Standing Stones of Stennis, to which it bears nearly the 
same relation that Silbury Hill bears to the stone circles at 
Avebury. The dolmen in the centre of the circle at Stennis 
proves it to have been a burying-place ; but there is no record of 
those who lie beneath its ponderous mass. The Ring of Brogar, 
however, about a mile further on, is not quite so silent. Mr. 
Wilson tells us, ‘Olaf Trygvesson says Glavin’ was then at 
Steinsnes,' in Rossey. There was meeting and battle about 
Havard, and it was not long before the Jarl fell (a.v. 970). The 
place is now called Havardsteigr.’ So it was called in the tenth 
century, and so Mr. Petrie writes me it is still occasionally named 
by the peasantry in the present day.’? 

When Professor Munch, from Christiania, visited the place in 
1849, he arrived at the conclusion ‘ that most of the grave-mounds 
grouped around the Brogar circle are probably memorials of this 
battle, and perhaps one of the larger that of Harvard Earl.’® 
All—as well on that of Hafdan, on Sandy,‘ and others which he 
enumerates—he admits to be Scandinavian; but with the un- 
doubting faith of his school he unhesitatingly pronounces the 
Rings to be Celtic, without ever stopping to enquire how it came 
to pass that those who erected these circles left no tombs, or 
why those who raised these tumuli should have clustered round 
these Celtic fanes. Since Bertrand’s exposé above referred to, the 
hypothesis that the Celts erected any of the megalithic remains 
may be considered as an error of the past now almost entirely 
exploded. In this instance, however, it may be pleaded that it was 
the Picts who occupied these isles when they were first taken 
possession of by the Scandinavians. This may be true; but we 
know exactly the limits of the Pictish kingdom in the days of its 
greatest glory, when it stood up against the mistress of the world 
and defied, not without glory, the power of Rome in its height. 
But we search Forfar, or Fife, or Perthshire, in vain for any 
such circles as these, or any trace of similar forms. Yet we are 
asked to believe that what the united power of the Picts could 


not do in their own home, a few half-starved fishermen or 





1 If we are correct in assuming that Stennis is cotemporary with the 
Maeshowe, the qoey and a half that elapsed between the construction of these 
two rings is quite sufficient to account for the older acquiring the name of ‘the 
soanas® belore we find it so applied. 

? Wilson, ‘ Prehistoric Antiquities of Scotland,’ 112. 

* ‘Mémoires des Antiquaires du Nord,’ iii. 250. 

* Loc. sup. cit., 236. 5 « Archeologia,’ xxxiv. 89. 
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petherte accomplished on what must then have been a desert 
island 

It may have been so, but no shadow of evidence has yet been 
produced in support of such an hypothesis, It will no longer 
suffice to say they must be old, because we know nothing about 
them—‘ Omne ignotum pro antiquo.” Something more definite 
is now required, and till it is produced we may be content to 
assume, for the reasons just given, that the tumuli and circles of 
the Orkneys belong to what the Danes call the Youngest Iron 
Age, or were erected between the years 750 and 1000. 

The group of circles at Callernish in Lewis have not yet been 
examined, or at least published in sufficient detail to enable any 
opinion to be formed as to their history. They were sepulchral, 
of course, but whether they were the graves of chiefs who died in 
peace, or of warriors who fell in battle, can only be determined 
when we know more about them. There is, however, in Tormore 


Bay, on the west coast of Arran, a group of seven or eight circles 


and graves, from which something more may be learnt. The 
two principal of these circles stand in and on a peat moss which 
has been dug out close to them to a depth of six or eight feet ; 
others stand on the edge of the moss on the sandy soil, and two 
crown heights, about half a mile apart, overlooking the bay. 
These were all explored in 1862, and all yielded sepulchral 
deposits.' The point of most interest about these circles is that 
their locality seems to demonstrate that they are the records of a 
battle-field, not the sepulchres of a line of chiefs. In the first 
place the country all around is a barren sandy plain or bog, and 
never could have been the centre of any extensive population. 
Then if they who chose this burying-place had leisure and liberty 
of choice, all would have been buried in the peat, or all in the 
sand ; but the whole aspect of the place seems to indicate that 
each was buried where he ‘bravely fighting fell,’ either in the 
attempt to repel or to establish a landing in that bay. 

Perhaps, however, the most important group of stone circles in 
the British Isles is that situated at Corrowmore, in Sligo Bay, 
on the west coast of Ireland. It is doubly interesting for the pur- 
poses of this enquiry ; first, because both in appearance, in size, 
and arrangement, the circles are so marvellously like those found 
in the province of Constantine, in Algeria, but also because we 
know with almost absolute certainty why they were placed there, 
and can ascertain their date with fairly approximate certainty. 

While Dr. Petrie was in 1837 atinched to the Ordnance Survey 
of Ireland, he measured and described 64 circles, grouped together 





1 ‘Geology, &c., of Arran,’ by Jas. Bryce, M.A., L.L.D. Glasgow, 1855. 
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in a very limited space in this bay, and conjectures from what 
remained that originally there must have been 100, or even 200, 
on the spot. Of those that remained some were single, some 
double, and others treble circles, and averaged 40, 80, and 120 
feet in diameter, and all had dolmens (he calls them cromleacs) 
or sepulchral deposits in their centre. After a detailed descrip- 
tion of each, Dr. Petrie concludes by remarking, ‘That it must 
at once be obvious that these monuments are wholly sepulchral, 
and I have no doubt but that I shall hereafter be able to prove 
that these are the tombs of the Belge (Firbolgs), who after the 
battle of Southern Moy-Tuire, in Mayo, retreated into the Penin- 
sula of Cuil Irra, having been again defeated and their king slain 
in crossing the strand of Ballysadare Bay.”! 

There can be little doubt but that Petrie would have redeemed 
this pledge, had not Lord Melbourne’s Ministry in 1839, ina 
fit of ill-judged parsimony, broken up the historical department 


of the Survey, dispersed the staff, and sent its chief to gain his | 


bread as best he could by ill-requited literary labour. But for 
this we should Jong ago have known the age and use of all these 
so-called prehistoric antiquities of Ireland, and with this know- 
ledge could have reasoned confidently with regard to those of 
other countries, As it is, the documents collected by the 
industry of a most competent staff of labourers during thirteen 
years of toil are locked up in chests, which no one has the 
courage to look into, and whose contents, even if any one made 
the attempt, are nearly useless, for time was not even allowed to 
docket the papers or put names to the drawings. Although, 
therefore, the present generation have little prospect of witnessing 
the utilisation of the expenditure already incurred, there seems 
no great difficulty in fixing the date of the battle of Northern 
Moy-Tuire with tolerable certainty, and consequently that of these 
circles in Ballysadare Bay. 

Petrie, in his invaluable work on the round towers of Ireland, 
collected a number of extracts from the oldest and most authentic 
MSS. regarding the cemeteries of the ancient Irish.? From these 
it appears that all the kings and chiefs of the Tuatha de Dananns 
were buried on the banks of the Boyne between the reigns of 
Crimhthann and Leoghaire, with certain specified exceptions, 
the more remarkable of which were Cornac (A.D. 227), son of 
Conn of 100 battles—or bottles, as Mangan irreverently styled 
him. He was not buried here because ‘he had faith in the one 
true God, and would not adore stones and trees.’ 

Crimhthann, according to the annals of the four Masters, was 





1 * Life of Powis, ly Stokes, 254. 
2 ‘Round Towers of Ireland,’ p. 97 to 109. 
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contemporary with Christ; but from certain synchronisms with 
the Roman Emperors, it seems probable that even his date must 
be brought down from 70 to 100 years.' Leoghaire was con- 
temporary with St. Patrick, 431 ap. It is, consequently, 
between these periods that must be placed the great Cairn of 
New Grange, the hill of Dowth, and the other sepulchres which 
still exist on the banks of the Boyne, most of which can even ° 
now be identified. Among them are the tombs of the Dagda 
who commanded at the battle of Moy-Tuire, and those of his 
three sons; all of whom, therefore, certainly belonged to this 
age, though it is probable that the Dagda lived before even 
Crimthann. It seems, indeed, to have been his victories at 
southern and northern Moy-Tuire that gave the Tuatha de 
Dananns the supreme power, and Crimhthann seems to have 
been the first to profit by them. It depends, therefore, whether 
we place that king, as the four Masters do, seven years B.C. or 
whether we bring him down a century lower, as it seems pro- 
bable we should do, whether we place the Dagda and his battles 
in the Ist century before, or the 1st century after Christ. 

These cairns on the banks of the Boyne having been opened 
and plundered by the Danes in a.p. 862, their chambers have 
yielded no relics to modern explorers by which their age could 
be determined. Two gold coins, one of the elder Valentinian, 
A.D. 364, the other of Theodosius, a.p. 379,? were, however, found 
in the upper part of the great mound, at New Grange, in such a 
position as to make it tolerably clear that the cairn was not 
completed till the latter part of the fourth century, but the 
lower part, with the chamber, may have been somewhat earlier, 
though we must wait for some second Petrie to tell us its exact 
date. Though these Boyne sepulchres do not contain in them- 
selves the materials, except these coins, for fixing their age, this 
is not the case with a large group of cairns found above twenty- 
five miles further west, at Loughcrew, in the north-west corner 
of the county of Meath. These were untouched till they were 
opened in 1865 by Mr. Eu,rone Conwell, of Trim.’ Jn external 
appearance they are quite undistinguishable from those on the 

yne further down; but in one of these cairns he found first 
the inevitable flints, then 4884 fragments of bone implements. 
Mixed with these were vessels of bronze; then seven imple- 





1 O’Donoyan’s translation of the ‘ Annals,’ p. 99. 

® *Petrie’s Life’ by Stokes, p. 254, 

* The plans and drawings then made are in the hands of the Royal Irish 
Academy, but they are too poor to publish them. Mr. Conwell however proposes 
to publish ‘ The Prehistoric Greeti of Meath’ so soon as sufficient subscribers can 
be obtained to justify the adventure. It is to be hoped th's work may not be long 
delayed, as no publication of the sort can be of nore value at the present moment. 
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ments of iron, much corroded, of course, but one of which 
seemed to be the leg of a pair of compasses, with which the 
circles on the bone implements had been engraved. In addi- 
tion to these were specimens of amber and of glass, one of 
the last a fragment of a tulip-shaped vessel an inch long.' 
In short, as miscellaneous a collection as that in the Faustina 
tomb in Algeria, above alluded to, and pointing to a similarity 
of age in a manner hardly to be mistaken. That both are 
subsequent to the Christian era seems hardly to be open to 
doubt, though it may require some time yet before the prejudice 
in favour of their prehistoric antiquity can be entirely dis- 
pelled. 

It is of course impossible within the limits of an article to 
attempt to unravel the tangled skein of early Irish annals. We 
must therefore be content with pointing out that in Ireland we 
find, before the Christian era, a state of things almost identical 
with that which existed in France at a slightly earlier period. 
We find in the north the Firbolgs corresponding with the Belgz, 
and equally without monuments. The Tuatha De Dananns in 
the south and west occupying the same position as the Acqui- 
tanians, and with megalithic monuments and sepulchres hardly 
distinguishable from those of the west of France. Lastly, we 
have the Scots or Celts entering as colonists, but gradually 
expanding themselves, till in the fifth century, with Christianity, 
they extended themselves over the whole island, and eventually 
absorbed and obliterated the two earlier races. 

When we turn to England from the countries of which we have 
just been speaking, the first thing that strikes us is the singular 
paucity of megalithic remains that are found in the fertile and 
inhabited parts of the country. Those of western Cornwall, as 
already mentioned, belong to the Acquitanian province. Those 
of Dartmoor, Wales, and Cumberland, though numerous, have 
not yet been examined or described in such a manner, at least, 
that their statistics or history can be compressed into a para- 
graph. The one thing that seems obvious about them is, that 
they must have been erected after the people to whom they 
belong were driven from the fertile plains into the inhospitable 
fastnesses where we find them, It seems impossible to believe 
that the moors of Dartmoor and Cumberland, or the rugged 
hills of Wales, were inhabited before the English plains; but 
though we find in the cultivated parts of England earthen mounds 
and earthen burying places of all sorts, and in great abundance, 
the megalithic remains are very few and far between. Whether 





’ The particulars are taken from a mphlet by Mr. Conwell, entitled ‘ Hand- 
book to the Loughcrew Hills,’ Steele, Dublin, 1868. th 
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the dislocation of the population was in consequence of the 
Roman invasion, or of some other conquest, may for the present 
be left in suspense, as it is not important, and the argument is 
teo long to be entered upon here. 

Putting these hill examples on one side, there remain in 
England proper some half-dozen dolmens, and as many groups 
of big stones, to be accounted for. These are so few for such 
an extent of inhabited land, that they may fairly be considered 
either as ‘ survivals,’ or ‘ revivals’: they certainly could not have 
been used as the ordinary mode of expressing their religious 
feelings, by the people among whom they are found. 

One of the most important of these groups is found at Ayles- 
ford, in Kent—the only one known in the south-eastern counties. 
It consists of a dolmen called Kits Cotty House, and tradi- 
tionally known as the grave of Katigren, who was killed in a 
battle on this spot in a.p, 455.' In front of this a long row of 
stones can still be traced, in spite of the depredations of four- 
teen centuries, extending for nearly a mile parallel to the river. 
There are two other dolmens ; one called the ‘ Countless Stones ; 
and, though much ruined, is more important than that just 
mentioned, There are also two obelisks; known from their shape 
as the ‘ Coffin Stones.’ Beyond the river there is a circle where 
probably some important chief lies buried. It seems impossible 
that any one could walk over the ground and examine the place 
with the knowledge we now have without arriving at the con- 
viction that all these stones were raised to commemorate those 
who fell in some great battle; and, if this be so, it would be 
difficult to suggest any one so probable as that which for a 
time checked the Danish conquest of England, and which was 
certainly fought on this spot. One great test of this would be 
if any one could be induced to dig into the grave of Horsa, who 
fell in that fight. The spot where he is buried has been tradi- 
tionally pointed out in the village of Horsted, close by, from 
time immemorial, but hitherto antiquaries have found it more 
convenient to ignore the tradition*® than to put their theories to 
this test, but we may hope that before long even this will be 
accomplished. 

Another great group—a circle and two dolmens—is found at 
Rollrich in Oxfordshire. Here we may refer to Camden for 
the tradition in his day :— 


‘Not far from Renford is an ancient monument, to wit certain 
huge stones placed in a circle. The common people call them the 
Roll-rich stones. These would I verily think to have been the 








: ‘Saxon Chron. in Mon. Brit.,’ p. 299, 
2 *Archeologia,’ II. 116, and IV. 114, 
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monument of some victory, and haply erected by Rollo the Dane, who 
afterwards conquered Normandy. In what time he with his Danes 
troubled England with depredations, we read the Danes joined battle 
with the English thereby at Hoch Norton, a place for no one thing 
more famous in old time than for the woful slaughter of the English 
in their foughten field under Edward the Elder.’! 


A third group is that at Ashdown Park in Berkshire ;* and 
these are so intimately connected with the White Horse that it 
seems impossible to separate them, and it is presumed that few 
will dispute that the famous horse—if it is not a dragon—is 
intimately connected with the wars of Alfred with the Danes and 
the battles he fought in this neighbourhood ; and if the stones 
at Burrow Bridge in Yorkshire can be identified with the battle- 
field of Brunanburh (937), they would be a memorial of the 
last great defeat of the Danes by an English king. At all’ 
events, we should have a reasonable tradition to account for all 
the great stone groups in England, with the exception of the two 
great Wiltshire circles, and a coincidence of tradition with facts 
and monuments too curious to be altogether accidental. 

The ultimate proof of all this must, of course, depend on 
diggings and investigations of a nature that have not yet been 
undertaken ; but, in the mean while, it is something to know 
that the traditions attached to these monuments are in all 
instances reasonable and probable. Even if they should event- 
ually be proved to be incorrect, they account for everything we 
see or know in a rational manner, and they are so similar to the 
Danish monuments of the Viking period, that they can scarcely 
be different in age. It surely must seem more rational to 
accept, for the present at least, this theory rather than merely to 
close our eyes exclaiming—They are prehistoric; we know 
nothing, and can know nothing, about them or their history. 


Nothing has occurred locally during the ten years which have 
elapsed since we last broached this subject * in these pages which 
has thrown any fresh light on the history of Stonehenge, but every 
scrap of collateral evidence that has been adduced has tended to 
confirm the views then expressed both as to the age of the monu- 
ment and the purpose for which it was erected. At Avebury, how- 
ever, two sets of excavations have been made in the interval, and, 
though neither have been conclusive, they cannot be passed over 
in silence. The explorations which took place in the autumn of 
1867 were sufficient to show that Silbury Hill was not situated 





1 Camden, ‘ Britannia,’ i. 285, 
? * Prehistoric Congress.’ Norwich volume, p. 37. 
* ‘Quarterly Review ’ for July, 1860. 
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on the Roman road, as had been conjectured, but passed to the 
southward of it. It did so, however, ina such a manner as to 
afford no evidence whatever either for or against the antiquity 
of the hill; and the only result is that its testimony must be 
withdrawn from both sides of the argument.' The other explora- 
tion was undertaken in 1866 by the Secretaries of the Wilts 
Archeological Association to ascertain whether the circle at 
Avebury was really a burying place or not.’ Their first diggings 
were in the centre of the two inner circles. Here they found 
the remains of the two dolmens—they call them ‘ coves ’—which 
once occupied the place. The existence of these dolmens, with 
the knowledge we now possess, is conclusive in itself of the 
purpose of the circles. Being such, the body or sepulchral 
deposit, would, as is universally the case, have been laid on the 
floor of the dolmen, and, if anything, somewhat raised above 
the level of the surrounding soil, and, when the superstructure 
was destroyed it must have been dispersed. The explorers ought, 
therefore, not to have been surprised if they found nothing, though 
they dug down to the undisturbed chalk. Nor would a trench 
sixty feet long through the inner circle be likely to lead to any 
further discoveries. Judging from our Scotch experience,’ the 
“menu peuple,’ if buried here, must be looked for at the foot of 
the stones of the outer circle of big stones, and there no excava- 
tions were made. 

It seems idle, however, at the present time of day to argue the 
point. We have in the British Isles alone at least 100 circles, 
with or without dolmens in the centre, similar in all essential 
respects with these inner circles at Avebury, and all of which, 
on being dug into, have been proved to be sepulchral. On the 
other hand, not one single circle has been proved to have been 
ever erected for or used as a temple ; and putting aside the ab- 
surdities of the Dracontian theory, not one plausible suggestion 
has been made either as to the deities to whom they were dedi- 
cated, or the form of worship which could be performed in them. 
In almost every other country of the world, savage or civilised, 
the temples of the gods are improved, enlarged, and beautified 
repetitions of dwellings or halls of the living, erected at leisure, 
and ornamented from time to time with all the best skill the 
nation can afford, and are generally proportioned to the wants of 
the community. It seems inconceivable that a few shepherds 
scattered over the Wiltshire downs could have required a 
temple five times the area of St. Peter’s at Rome, and strange, 





1 ¢ Atheneum Journal,’ 2nd Nov., 1867. 

2 The account of these diggings was printed by Bull at Devizes in 1866. 

3 *Sculptured Stones of Scotland,’ i., preface p. xx. et seq. 
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too, that, having the power to move such masses, they had not 
the skill to apply some ornament to them. It so happens, how- 
ever, that the only one of these stone circles on which any 
skilled labour has been bestowed is Stonehenge, but it is also the 
only one which, if the views enunciated in our previous article 
are correct,! was undertaken at leisure after the war was over, and 
by a Prince sufficiently civilised to appreciate the value of archi- 
tectural forms. All the others seem as if done at a blow in hot 
haste, and when no skilled artificers could be obtained. But what 
seems most strange of all is that our forefathrs should, as hinted 
above, have chosen in this climate so very hypetheral a style of 
architecture for their worship. All these difficulties disappear on 
the other hypothesis. Avebury, and the great avenues at Carnac, 
are just such monuments as a victorious army of say 10,000 men 
could erect in a week, and Silbury Hill just such a mound as 
they would delight in employing their prisoners in heaping up 
as a memorial of the pride of the conquerors and the abasement 
of the vanquished. If we further assume that the hill is the 
monument of Arthur’s last and greatest battle of Badon Hill,® 
and that the circles are the graves of those that fell in the fight 
that closed those wars and gave the long peace to England, every 
condition, local or archzological, seems satisfied, so far at least 
as they are at present known. 

Since the question was last mooted in these pages, one other 
circumstance has been brought to light, which seems to fix the 
age of the Avebury group with very tolerable certainty. We 
learn from Kemble’s ‘Codex Diplomaticus’ that Cissa, the 
Saxon King of Winchester, was buried in the manor of Over- 
ton, in which all these monuments are situated,* and his 
death must have been nearly coincident, even if it was not in 
consequence of, Arthur’s great battle of Badon Hill, fought a.p. 
516 or 520, it is not quite clear which. There seems no other 
battle in which he could have fallen, and no reason why he 
should be buried so far from his home unless slain fighting on. 
the spot.® 

As there seems little doubt that the testimony of the Codex 
is sufficient to prove that Cissa was buried at Avebury, 
it would naturally be supposed that antiquaries would try 
anxiously to find his grave. Nothing, however, is further 
from their thoughts, Everything there is prehistoric, and it is 
sacrilege to attempt to attach historic names to anything: the 
long barrow at West Kennet might, however, be appropriated to 





? «Quarterly Review,’ July, 1860. ? « Atheneum Journal,’ 13 Dec., 1865. 
® «Codex Diplomaticus Avi Saxonici, note 1094. See also ‘ Athenzum Journal,’ 
1992, Dec., 1865. 
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the king without any offence except to preconceived prejudices. 
It was opened by Dr. Thurman, some ten years ago,' and found 
perfectly undisturbed. In the chamber were several skeletons, 
two at least of which had had their heads broken when alive, 
and among other things were found specimens of pottery formed 
on the wheel, and looking very like Roman in pattern and 
design, and just outside the chamber, in the undisturbed earth, 
other specimens of undoubted Roman or post-Roman manu- 
facture. Though perplexed by his discovery, Dr. Thurman offers 
no suggestion to account for their presence, but subsequently 
Albert Way suggested that the tomb might have been sub- 
sequently used, and that the more modern occupants may 
have introduced these objects.?_ No proof whatever was offered 
of this theory, it is merely put forward to get over a difficulty 
which otherwise seemed insuperable to its author.’ It is not, 
however, the only time that such difficulties have occurred. Some 
years ago, the Dr. de Closmadeuc, one of the most distinguished 
antiquaries of Brittany, opened a perfectly virgin tumulus at 
Crubelz. After penetrating through three perfectly distinct but 
undisturbed strata, he reached the roof of the enclosed dolmen, 
In it he found the usual products of cremation and the inevitable 
flint arrow-heads ; but he refers, in triumph, to the ‘ absence de 
toute trace des métaux. Aucun doute (he adds) n’est donc 
possible. Ce dolmen appartient bien a cette classe de monuments, 
primitifs, de l’age de pierre.’ So far so good, but there are still 
difficulties, for he goes on to say, ‘nous tenons peu de compte 
des débris des tuiles antiques rencontrées a la superficie du 
tumulus et méme sous les tables du dolmen. II est raisonnable 
d’admettre que ces fragments de tuiles qui dénoncent l'industrie 
Gallo-Romaine ont accidentellement pénétré dans l’intérieur.’ 4 
Will any one pause for a moment to consider what is in- 
volved in this supposition? These tiles, which it is admitted 
are scattered in quantities over the plains, must somehow have 
got to the top of the tumulus some fifteen feet high, have penetrated 
through the undisturbed strata of the mound, inserted themselves 
between the close-fitting stones of the roof, and finally lodged 
themselves in the interior of the chamber! We have heard some 
strange stories of what pottery can do; but this is certainly 
endowing it with more intelligence and activity than it is usual to 
ascribe to even Roman tiles; but any hypothesis, however absurd, 





1 ¢ Archwologia,’ xxxviii. 419. 2 Ibid., xlii. 232. 
* In the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries in Edinburgh there are some 
imens of hand-made and imperfectly-burnt pottery, to all appearance as pre- 
historic as any found in the dolmen or tumuli. It was, however, made and used 
by the inhabitants of the Shetland Islands during the last century. 
* «Revue Archeologique,’ ix. 400. f 
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is preferable with some minds to the heresy of admitting that 
any dolmen or tumulus can be subsequent to Roman times. So 
in like manner the Baron de Bonstetten opened another tumulus in 
the same neighbourhood. At one foot below the undisturbed surface 
the usual deposit of flint implements was found, and, two feet 
below them, two statuettes of Latona and a coin of Constantine IL, 
but this without the least shaking his faith in the prehistoric 
character of the monument he was exploring.' When the 
French savans come to apply to these monuments the same 
keen, clear logic with which they are in the habit of dissecting 
other questions, they will probably find that they have a vast 
gulf to bridge over between the departure of the Romans and the 
erection of the dolmen at Confolens, and that they will require 
not only these two, but a great many more to fill up the gap; 
but, when it is filled up, it will be among the most interesting 
chapters of their monumental history. 

o return, however, to Avebury. If this Roman pottery is 
not deemed sufficient to prove that the long barrow at West 
Kennet is post-Roman, its wonderful similarity to the tomb of 
King Hildetand, at Lethra, ought to settle the question. If any 
one will compare Dr, Thurman's woodcut, No. 8,’ with Pro- 
fessor Worsaae’s,’ he can hardly fail to be struck with a simi- 
larity so great that it cannot possibly be accidental. There is 
the same long barrow, the external dolmen uver the chamber, 
the encircling columns—going quite round in one instance, not 
o~ in the other, but still all the essential features the same. If 
the English example is prehistoric, it is at all events certain that 
some prehistoric Dane of the same race as the prehistoric 
Lethra kings, whoever they were, got his head broken in pre- 
historic times on the Wiltshire Downs, and lies buried in this 
barrow. But if either is historic, so is the other, and that both 
are so, we entirely believe, and as such they confirm and illustrate 
the few scraps of written history which we possess of this 
period in a manner which is most satisfactory. 

So far from rejoicing that such a view of the matter can be 
taken, it is to be feared that antiquaries will only feel indignant 
at such heresies and so prosaic a descent from the high-flown 
poetic speculation in which the history of these monuments has 
till now been shrouded. In speaking of them it has not hitherto 
been the fashion to search for facts, or to take trouble about dates. 
They were prehistoric, and there was an end of it; yet, if this 
theory be true, it involves consequences more perplexing, even 
in an abstract point of view, than result from the opposite course 





* «Essai sur les Dolmens,’ 38. 2 * Archwologia,’ xxxviii, 211. 
* *Primeval Antiquities of Denmark,’ 113. 
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of reasoning. If we adopt it we must believe that before the 
advent of the Romans the British savages were capable of 
raising mounds like Silbury, of moving stones as large as those 
of Avebury, and of carving and raising trilithons like those of 
Stonehenge. But, on the other hand, that after their departure— 
though they ought to have learned something from such masters— 
that they never moved a stone bigger than a man could carry, and 
that no one raised a mound higher than himself. This certainly 
is not what the history of the period must lead us to expect. 
There may have been troubles, but on the whole the country 
progressed, Arthur was a great man, and, after his wars, gave 
permanent peace to the land. Alfred was equally a powerful 
monarch, and in the centuries that elapsed between these two 
there must have been periods of repose and partial prosperity, 
which would admit of some architectural works being under- 
taken. If, however, we crowd into these four centuries every 
circle or raised stone we can find, every tumulus with a stone on 
it, or in it, which we can now find, they are still few, far too 
few, for the monuments of such a people during such a period. 
But such as they are, if we admit that these megalithic remains 
do belong to that dark non-historic age in England, a knowledge 
of their peculiarities will give a life and reality to its imperfect 
annals, and throw more light on the blurred and obscure pages 
of its history than can be expected from any other source, 


It only now remains before concluding, to say a few words 
with regard to the people who spread these rude monuments all 
over the face of the old world. No one accustomed to such 
enquiries will probably doubt but that they belong to one people, 
or at least to races who at one time were closely allied to one 
another. Nor is there anything improbable in this. Philologists 
have long been occupied in tracing the affinities of the races 
speaking languages derived from Sanscrit or some older tongue, 
from which that language itself was derived, and have followed 
them from the table lands of Central Asia to the shores of the 
Bay of Bengal, on the one hand, to those of the Atlantic on the 
other, while they loudly assert that identity of language is 
always an absolute indication of identity of race. In like manner 
Caldwell,’ in 1856, pointed out that the Dravidian tongues 
spoken in the neighbourhood of Cape Comorin had a strong 
resemblance to the Ugrian languages of the Finns and Lapps of 
the North Cape in Norway. This has not been disputed, nor 


the necessity of the connexion of the two people at some remote 








1 «Dravidian Grammar,’ London, 1856, p. 46 et seq. 
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period, or their descent from some common ancestor. If this is 
so, there need be no difficulty in assuming that the dolmen 
builders were at some remote period connected in like manner, 
though it may not now be easy to determine whether, or when 
they spoke one language, nor consequently to assign them one of 
the many names by which philologists have attempted to dis- 
criminate between the different races of mankind, It is easier 
in fact to define them by negatives than by positives. They 
certainly were not Aryans in any sense of that word. That is to 
say, they certainly were not either the Sanscrit-speaking races of 
India or Persia, nor the Greeks or Romans, nor the Slavonian or 
Teutonic races of Europe. Nor do they belong even to the 
Celts, except as ‘ survivals’ or ‘revivals,’ though their claim to 
them has been loudly asserted of late, and warmly discussed.’ 
It need hardly be added that they do not belong to any of the 
Semitic races of mankind, or to any of the outlying races of 
Southern Asia or Africa. Pritchard would probably have called 
the dolmen builders Allophyllian, though that means little else 
than ‘ Anythingarian.’ Latterly an attempt has been made to 
designate them Turanians, and no better name has yet been 
suggested. The term has been rejected by the philologists as 
unsuited for their purposes, but it is euphonious, and, as used by 
its inventors, seems appropriate and sufficiently limited to 
describe what we know of the dolmen people. In the simple 
ethnographical system of the ancient Persians there were only 
two races of mankind—their noble selves, the Aryans, and the 
older people they had superseded both in Persia and India. 
With them it was sufficient to discriminate between Iran and 
Aniran, Aryan and non-Aryan; or better, between Iran 
and Turan; and as the latter term was applied by them to the 
people who in the East at least were those whose works we have 
been describing, there can be no impropriety in continuing the 
designation. 

If limited strictly to dolmen builders, it will probably be neces- 
sary to exclude the Dravidians from the Turanian group. The 
tombs and circles found in the south of India do not belong to them, 
but apparently to the nearly extinct race of Kurrumbas,’ and they 
never became, nor showed any tendency to become, Buddhists. 
This last however is the surest and best test we have of a people 
belonging to this group. In Bengal, in Ceylon, in Afghanistan, 
in Burmah and Thibet, we have a people who were at once pre- 





_ ' See the discussion between M. Henri Martin, M. Alex. Bertrand and others 
in the Paris volume of the ‘ Congres international préhistorique,’ 1867. 

? Sir Walter Elliot in Norwich volume of‘ Prehistoric Congress,’ p, 253, et seq. ; 
Dr. Shortt ‘Transactions Anthropological Soc., June, 1868.’ 
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pared, when called upon, to turn their tombs and cenotaphs into 
relic shrines and temples. They did not all do so, as some of 


them adhere to the rude form and original sepulchral practices 


to the present day. But this co-existence side by side of the 
rude with the polished stone form for at least 2000 years, is one 
of the most interesting, as well as most instructive features of 
the problem, and renders the Indian branch of the subject so 
particularly deserving of the attention of Western students. 

In so far as the architectural evidence of their tombs and 
other remains can be depended upon, the result in Europe seems 
to be, that we have the Greeks superseding the Pelasgi, the 
Romans the Tyrrheni, the Celts the Acquitani, the Goths 
the Cimbri. Judged from the same class of evidence, the 
obliterated races were in every instance members of the great 
Turanian family. As it wig a no prophet rose among the 
western division of them, as Buddha in the East, to refine their 
superstitions into a durable religion, The faith that superseded 
theirs was foreign to them, and though containing in its present 
form a large amount of ‘survivals,’ it is sometimes difficult now 
to trace these back to their source. 

The country between these two great branches of the 
Turanian family is so imperfectly known to us from an anti- 
“ cmgaene point of view, that it is impossible for us to say whether 
the western branch moved eastward or the eastern westward ; or, 
what is more likely, that both emanated from a central source 
somewhere between the two; but if this were so, we are at present 
unable te point out the locality whence they sprang. At the 
time when we are best acquainted with them, the principal 
group of the western division seems to have occupied the whole 
of Western Europe from the shores of the Baltic to the Medi- 
terranean, colonizing, partially at least, Spain and the British 
Islands. At that time the northern branch was known as 
Cimbri, the southern as above pointed out as Acquitani. It 
has long been a matter of dispute among the learned whether or 
not the Cimbri and Gauls were related in blood to one another, 
and generally it seems to have been decided in the affirmative.’ 
If this, however, is understood of the Celts it certainly is a 
mistake, but their monuments, and the manners and customs of 
the Acquitani point in the most unmistakeable manner to a 
close relationship between them and the more northern tribes. 
But here again it is not necessary to assume a migration of the 
southern tribes north, or of the northern ones south, beyond the 
gradual spread of an increasing seafaring population. They 





- The argument, which is too long to enter upon here, is well summed up by 
Dr. Schmitz in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography,’ sub voce. 
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‘seem, however, to have been cut in two by the intrusion of the 
Belge! on their way to Britain at some early pre-dolmen 
period, and afterwards more effectually by the Celts at a period 
‘when dolmens had begun to be used, but before they had become 
so frequent as was subsequently the case. 

A more immediately interesting question is whether the 
Acquitanian dolmen builders were connected in any way with 
the cave men of the Reindeer period who occupied the same 
country? So far as we at present know, their geographical 
limits are so nearly identical that there would be no @ priori 
improbability in such an assumption, and every fact hitherto 
‘brought to light tends to establish it. ‘The interval of time, 
however, which at present appears to separate them is so vast, 
and the ascertained facts so few, that without altogether rejecting 
it, it may be well to pause for further information before laying 
too much stress on such an hypothesis. 

There is one circumstance, however, which renders such a 
supposition less improbable than it would at first sight appear. 
These Turanian dolmen builders were certainly one of the least 
progressive races of mankind. Wherever we find them, and in 
whatever age, they are the same—unchanged and unchangeable 
—seemingly as little capable of progress as the Negroes or the 
Esquimaux, and in this respect the direct antithesis of the 
Aryans, and consequently they must be judged of by a totally 
different chronometric scale, and what might be most improbable 
as regards the one race, may nevertheless be perfectly true and 
probable as respects the other. 

There are many other points in which these Turanians differ 
from the Aryans, and which render them easily distinguishable 
wherever they are met, The former never rose to the conception 
of a spiritual God external to the world, or to the idea of a future 
state, except as an endless series of transmigrations into different 
bodies of living beings, ending in annihilation, In like manner 
their principal form of worship was anthropic and ancestral. The 
outward sign of it was respect for the tombs of their forefathers, 
and a desire to perpetuate their memory by immense mounds of 
earth or immoveable and imperishable masses of stone. Beyond 
this, serpents were venerated as the means of communication 
‘between the spirits of the departed and the denizens of this 
world, and trees worshipped as emblems of good, and groves 
used as temples of the gods, Besides all this, they further 





' Who the Belge were is also still a matter of dispute, but there seems no 
reason for doubting that they differed little from the Flemings. A people with 
“more affinity with the Low German tribes in their Eastern border than with the 
Celts in their South. 
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differed from the &ryans in being absolutely casteless, and nearly 
as devoid of ambition, and as incapable of progress, as the beasts 
that perish. 

It would take at least ten times the space that can now be 
spared to develop these propositions to such an extent as would 
be necessary to establish them ona scientfic basis; and even then 
it would hardly be possible to render the theme intelligible or 
clear without maps and plans, and illustrations, which are not 
here admissible. All, therefore, that has been attempted in the 
preceding pages, is to sketch out the general form of the problem, 
leaving the details to be filled in hereafter. Enough, however, 
has probably been said to explain what the general bearings of 
the problem are; and sufficient, it is hoped, to show that the 
expectation is not ill-founded, that we may yet be able to recover 
an early though long-forgotten chapter in the history of man- 
kind, and replace it where it should be among the ancient 
records of our race. 





Art. VI.—1. Report of the Committee of Council on Education, 
1868-69. t 

2. Statistics of Church of England Schools for the Poor in 
England and Wales for 1866-67. 

3. Memorandum on Public Education. By Sir James Kay Shuttle- 
worth, Bart. London, 1868. 

4. The Education of the People. By J. P. Norris, M.A., Canon 
of Bristol. 1869. 

5. Report of the First Meeting of the National Education League, 
held at Birmingham 12th and 13th October, 1869. 

6. Report of the Congress of the Educational Union, held at 
Manchester 3rd and 4th November, 1869. 

7. A Bill to provide for Public Elementary Education in England 
and Wales, prepared and brought in by Mr, W. E. Forster and 
Mr. Secretary Bruce, 17th February, 1870. 

8. Return to the House of Commons relating to Schools for the 
Poorer Class of Children in Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, 
and Manchester, by Messrs. Fitch and Fearon, 2nd March, 
1870. 


peng are personal qualities of the English workman which 
are said to distinguish him from other workmen, and to 
which the commerce and manufactures of the country owe, in a 
large measure, their pre-eminence. He has the enterprise and 
the courage of labour. No other workman will, like him, under- 
take a work requiring great and long-continued physical 
exertion 
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exertion, and carry it out so soon to its completion. He has, 
moreover, the fidelity of labour. No other workman will give 
for a good day’s wage so good a day’s work, and no other may 
be relied upon, like him, not to scamp his work. He has, 
moreover, to a certain extent, the intelligence of labour. Study 
him at work, and you will see how skilfully he economises it, 
No motion of his hand or arm or attitude of his body is in 
excess of the effort he has to make; every tool is where it can 
best be reached; and he solves, by practical expedients in every- 
thing he does, the problem of the least time and the least work. 
Put him at the same rate of wages with any other workman, 
and he will earn more. But here the comparison in his favour 
ends. Earning more, he will spend more. Getting more wages 
in a given time, he will work less time. It is thus impossible to 
get him above the living point. Give him what wages you will, 
he will bring himself back again to that point, and finally accept 
penury as his natural condition. To emancipate himself from 
it would, nevertheless, often be comparatively easy. The wages 
of the average workman are above his necessities, as is shewn 
by the time he wastes and the money he squanders, A little 
accumulated capital would, with his skill and industry, readily 
find a profitable investment. It is, indeed, by such investments, 
and by a few of his class, that the most successful industries of 
the country have been built up; by men who have generally been 
remarkable not only for their intelligence and industry, but also 
for their Christian character. But the credit due to these few 
self-made men does not sanction that indiscriminate praise which 
has been lavished on the average workman, neither as to his 
patriotism, his discretion, his intelligence, or his morals, As to 
the last, as exhibited in his exercise of the working man’s political 
rights, Baron Martin, during his recent inquiries about the Nor- 
wich election, has given the following testimony :— 


‘ Here are men to whom the suffrage has been given upon the state- 
ment that they were honest, respectable men, earning their wages and 
giving a fair day’s work for them, having independent opinions, men 
who would give their votes honestly. It may be that many of such 
people are in Norwich. I hope there are. But what have we heard 
here? We have heard of heaps of people who appear to have no 
more conscience than the beasts that perish, who go to a public-house, 


begin the day by drink, take a holiday, and then at the end of the day 
are in a state of drunkenness.’ 


To get at the average workman, we must include in the 
average we strike, not only the few educated and intelligent, but 
the multitude of the uneducated and ignorant; not only the 
skilled, but the unskilled workman: colliers, navvies, brick- 
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makers, costermongers, and farm labourers; as well as workmen 
in factories, skilled mechanics, and small tradesmen. It is not 
too much to say of such an average working-man that he is 
illiterate and ignorant. It is not easy actually to probe his 
ignorance. Attempts have, however, been made to do so, of 
one of which we will state the results. Canon Norris tells us, 
in his work on‘ The Education of the People’ (p. 78), that in a 
district which had had excellent day-schools, under certificated 
teachers, for fifteen years, the young operatives in certain works 
were examined (with the consent of the proprietors) by a Com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose. Five hundred and fifty-nine 
were examined, of whom 500 said they had attended day-schools 
before they went to work; their ages varied from twelve to 
seventeen. They were examined in reading, writing and spelling, 
and arithmetic, and were classed as ‘ good,’ ‘ fair,’ and ‘ failure.’ 
The failures in reading were 41 per cent.; in writing 39 per 
cent. ; in spelling 62 per cent.; in arithmetic 67 per cent.* If 
the ignorance of these workmen was this, at from twelve to seven- 
teen years of age, we may reasonably conclude that it would 
have been greater at thirty. The average working-man of 
thirty, according to this type, would not be able to read 4 
out of every 10 words in any sentence you put before him. 
Out of every 100 words you gave him to spell, he would spell 
62 wrong. If you set him 100 simple sums in arithmetic, 
he would do 67 wrong; and if you gave him 100 words to copy 
in writing, 39 of them would be illegible. This, be it observed, 
was in a district specially favoured not only in having good day- 
schools, but thirty or forty night-schools, a paid organizing 
master, collective examinations leading to those of the Society 
of Arts, and a well-organized prize scheme. 

The modern theory of popular representation aims, as its per- 
fection, at the political independence and ascendancy of the 
average working-man. To give ‘the franchise not as a trust, 





* Let this statement be compared with the following testimony of Mr. Mun- 
della, M.P., a large employer of labour in Saxony :—‘I have gone the length 
and breadth of the land, and have examined children by the wayside, children in 
factories and cottages, and have never found one at twelve years of age who 
could not read and write well—not as we understand reading and writing, but 
such reading and writing as I or any other in this room have attained. They 
read and write intelligently. I have tried to find some corner or some spot in 
Saxony, or the Canton of Zurich or some Swiss Canton, where there are unedu- 
cated children. I have always failed, and school directors have said to me, “It 
is in vain you search for them; there is no child in Saxony that cannot read and 
write.” My manager, who has now been nine years in that country, and has had 
a daily correspondence with numbers of workpeople scattered in the mountains, 
with handlooms in their own cottages, has never yet found a workman who could 
not correspond with him perfectly and intelligibly about his own work.'—Report of 


Education League, p. 129. 
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but a right,’ is practically to give itto him. It will have achieved 
its highest result when it shall have achieved that ; by purity of 
election and manhood suffrage. His education is thus no longer 
a question of political expediency only, but of political safety. It 
is our master we have to teach :— 
‘vov yap €or Seororys 

Gypouxos épyijv, kvaporpwg, dxpdxodos, 

Ajjpos ruxvirns, dicxohov yepdvtiov 

troxwdov. 
Another general election may submit, as the last did, some 
difficult question of statesmanship in the last resort to the 
average working-man’s decision, or some question of constitutional 
law or foreign policy, or one involving important interests of our 
great colonial empire. But he knows only the geography of the 
parish in which he lives, and half a dozen adjoining ones. He 
could not probally tell whether England is in Asia or not, or 
whether the people in France are black or white, and he would 
be puzzled to answer if you asked him who reigned before the 
present Sovereign, or what was the Commonwealth. And as to 
his exercising a sound judgment on questions of high political 
import, why he has never been trained to reason and understand 
about anything, or taught to know about anything beyond the 
scope of his daily life! So little does he value education that, 
get what wages he may for himself, from the time that he can get 
any by his son, the average working-man takes him from schvol 
and sends him to work. 

No doubt there are districts and occupations in which work-/ 
men are at times so ill paid as to be unable to provide subsistence 
for their families, without the work of their children. But if they 
were able, they would probably still send them to work instead of 
to school ; for the poverty of the workman (we speak of the average 
workman) is not the cause of his depriving his son of his educa- 
tion—although it is in many cases, no doubt, the occasion— 
because in districts where he cannot be considered poor, since he 
earns wages many times greater than are necessary to his sub- 
sistence, he does the same. There are parts of the country where 
large classes of men earn three or four times, or even five times, 
the wages that in the agricultural districts are found sufficient 
for the support of a family; but those men are none the less 
eager to add to their own wages the wages of their children from 
the earliest time they can get them. And alas! it is not on the 
comfort of their homes that their surplus income is expended ; 
for nowhere are there more miserable or worse furnished houses 
than theirs, or more squalid and worse clad wives and children. 
The injustice done by the workman to his child does not, more- 
over, 
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over, end when he has withdrawn him from school. It is per- 
petuated by the kind of work to which he not unfrequently allows 
him to be put. Let any one who doubts this refer to t the Reports of 
the Children’s Employment Commissions, He will find im, that 
so low is the standard of public opinion of the working-classes in 
this respect, and the sense of parental obligation, that workmen in 
manufacturing districts will not only put their children to the 
most noxious trades and to masters who exact from them un- 
reasonable tasks, but that the very parents themselves, when 
they employ their own children’s labour—at piece-work or as 
little masters—are found to be of all others the hardest task- 
masters. 

In no other country is primary education provided for as it is 
in England. Whether children, in England, shall go to school 
or not is optional. Whether a parish shall have a school or not for 
them to go to depends here—but in no other country—on whether 


. any benevolent person will come forward and establish one, by him- 


self or with the assistance of his neighbours, In either case he may 
have help from the State. His neighbours annex no condition to 
their help; the help of the State is conditional. The greatness of 
the amount of the State’s help, compared with that of the other 
subscribers, enables it to make it so. The subscription of the State 
is not otherwise different from that of any other subscriber than 
in its being thus conditional. It has no power over the school as 
a State, but only as a subscriber. If its annual subscription were 
withdrawn, its power would cease, Its subscription to the 

‘buildings gave it, indeed, a perpetual right of inspection, but 
left it without any in the management. ‘The subscription of the 
State represents the interest the country has in the well-being of 
the school as the local subscription does that of the particular 
community whose poor children go to it. 

Whoever sets to work to establish a school in England enters 
on a difficult undertaking. In his own subscription he must set 
an example of liberality to others. He must persuade his neigh- 
bours to make sacrifices which—on the debateable ground of 
education—are easily evaded. Men do not commonly come to 
the front in such matters, from public considerations ; and the 
personal well-being of any individual in the community is too 
little affected by the education of its poor children, to give 
weight to considerations of self-interest. 

Higher motives and a more positive obligation are required to 
raise men to the level of the sacrifice which must be made. The 
Christian religion supplies them. This is why, being voluntarily 
established and maintained, the education of the poor in England 
is in the first place a religious education. Being religious it 

Vol. 128.—No. 256. 21 cannot 
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cannot but be denominational. The schools owe their existence 
to the earnestness of men’s religious convictions, and each 
denomination desires to fulfil the Divine command according 
to its own mode of religious worship, and its own formula of 
religious faith. All the attempts which have been made to 
establish, on voluntary support, undenominational systems of 
religious education have therefore failed. The religious instincts 
of a free people do not modify themselves in accordance with 
its civil institutions, but, conversely, its civil institutions modify 
themselves in accordance with its religious instincts. 

It is only during the last twenty-five or thirty years that 
voluntary efforts for the education of the people and the action of 
the State have been brought into presence of one another, and 
that the State has come to the help of education. Its relations to 
it are necessarily difficult, especially as it regards its religious 
objects. The early policy of the Committee of Council expe- 
rienced frequent discomfitures, and the existence of more than 
one administration was perilled by it ; gaining ground, however, 
through the popularity of the inspection, and endued in its 
Secretary with no common vitality, it raised itself from every 
discomfiture, and turned every defect to advantage. The State 
had indeed in Sir James Kay Shuttleworth no ordinary public 
servant. Dedicated to the work he had undertaken with that 
zeal bordering on enthusiasm, by which, and by which alone, 
great undertakings are accomplished, of great power and ability 
in council and in action, exhaustless in resources, the administra- 
tion of the Council Office became in his hands one of constant 
activity and unceasing educational aggression; until, by the 
celebrated Minutes of 1846, the question of the education of the 
people of England ultimately, was placed beyond possibility of 
doubt. It is true that it has not since made that progress that 
might have been expected from the vantage ground it then stood 
on, The Revised Code has introduced a great improvement by 
the method of ‘ payment according to results,’ but it has discou- 
raged voluntary efforts, put a cold hand on the training-schools 
and pupil-teachers, and lowered the general aim of elementary 
teaching.* The public has, however, at last recovered its faith 

in 





* The substitution of monitors for pupil-teachers down to the minimum 
requirements of the Code has too often limited the aims of the school to the 
standard of rudiments which earn the Capitation Grant. Consequently, the daily 
work of the papil-teachers is of a humbler character, which—though not neces- 
sarily—has become less instructive in method. The pupil-teacher is discow 
and spends his life in a dull and mean routine, in which he has nothing but the 
rudiments to exercise his skill in teaching. The quality of the pupil-teachers has 
consequently so grievously fallen off that such Principals of F raining Colleges 
as have had nineteen ycars’ experience find that the pupil-teachers who now 

enter 
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in the schoolmaster. We have come to a time when the whole 
uestion is to be reviewed. We are to consider whether 

e attendance of the children of the poor at school is to be 
optional or not, whether the establishment and maintenance of 
schools by local agencies is to be voluntary any longer or 
not, whether or not it is to be optional with the managers to 
accept the intervention of the State in the establishment and 
maintenance of such schools, and whether such intervention of 
the State is to be terminable with its annual grants for the main- 
tenance, or made perpetual by reason of the building grant ; 
and lastly, we are to consider whether the denominational cha- 
racter of elementary schools is to be maintained in its integrity 
or not. This crisis has been brought on partly by an alleged 
insufficiency in the voluntary principle to occupy the whole 
field of education, but chiefly from certain complications which 
have arisen out of its religious character, to remedy which the 
‘conscience clause’ has been provided. 

It has called into existence two rival associations of the 
friends of education, having their centres respectively at Bir- 
mingham and Manchester —the Education League, and the 
National Educational Union—and it has prepared the country 
to accept the Elementary Education Bill which Mr. Forster has 
recently introduced into the House of Commons favourably and 
even with enthusiasm—as to its general scope and provisions, 

The League proposes to itself the gradual destruction of the 
existing system, and the construction on its ruins of a wholly 
different one. The Union, on the other hand, contemplates the 
maintenance of existing means and agencies, supplementing them 
by others, 

The League, instead of schools like the existing ones, in 
which religion is the basis of the instruction, would have schools 
from which religion is excluded by Act of Parliament.* In- 
stead of schools voluntarily established, voluntarily supported, 





enter these institutions are approaching every year the low standard of the 
qualifications of the untrained candidates who formed the only sources of supply 
to Training Colleges before 1848.—Sir J. P. K. Shuttleworth, Memorandum on 
Public Education, p. 25. 

* ‘The fourth article of the me of the ue,’ says Mr. Chamberlain, 
its chairman, writing to the ‘ Times,’ on the 4th of March, ‘“Is that all schools 
aided by local rates shall be unsectarian, The definition of unsectarian, given 
at the meeting at which the League was formally constituted, is to be found in 
p. 12 of the report of the first general meeting, as follows :— 

*“ What we mean by this word unsectarian is that in all national rate schools 
it shall be prohibited to teach catechisms, creeds, or theological tenets during 
school hours. But beyond this prohibition we are not going.” 

‘This remains the definition of unsectarian —— by the League. It can only 
be altered by a general meeting of members, no such meeting has been held 
since the 13th of October, 1869,’ 
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and voluntarily attended, it would have schools compulsorily 
established, compulsorily supported, and compulsorily attended, 
In all these respects the scheme of the Union is in opposition 
to it. 

The object of both societies is, nevertheless, the same, viz. 
‘the establishment of a system which shall secure the education 
of every child in England and Wales,’ If the League thought 
that this object could be accomplished by the scheme of the 
Union, no doubt it would prefer it as cheaper and more easy to 
bring into operation than its own; but it does not. Thus the 
question’ is raised, 1st, whether the existing system, supple- 
mented, as the Union propose, by making the half-time laws 
imperative on all employers of labour, is enough, together with 
certain amendments of the Industrial Schools and Out-door 
Paupers Acts, to secure the education of every child in Eng- 
land ; or, if not, 2ndly, whether the existing system, supplemented 
otherwise than the Union propose, would be sufficient ; or, 3rdly, 
whether it is necessary, as the League think, entirely to destroy 
it, and to establish another and a different one in its place. 

To the education at school of ali the children in England and 
Wales, it is obviously necessary— 

1st. That there be schools enough in England and Wales for 
them to go to. 

2ndly. That the schools be so situated that they can con- 
veniently go to them. 

3rdly, That they be good schools, for bad schools do not 
educate children, 

4thly. That every child attend school. 

5thly. That it attend school at the right age. 

6thly. That it attend school long enough. 

If these conditions are satisfied by the existing system, there 
is an end of the matter. If—as is notoriously the case—they are 
not, the question arises whether they would be satisfied if the 
system were supplemented as the Union propose. If this ques- 
tion be answered in the negative, as we think it must, then it 
remains to consider whether they may be satisfied by supple- 
menting them otherwise, If this resource fails, we must give 
ourselves up to the League. To discuss these nary it is 
necessary to go into the statistics of education. e will try to 
make them as little dreary as we can. 

By the census of 1851, it appears that the number of children of 
an age to go to school, supposing that to be from 3 to 13, or 4 to 14, 
is ,2,ths of the population, or, supposing the school age to be from 3 
to 15, it is ;4,ths of the population ; or, taking the mean of these 
fractions, it is one-fourth, As the population of England is now 21 
millions, 
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millions, there are therefore 5} millions of the school age. Of 
such children 23 per cent.,* say 1} million, are, at any given 
time, absent (according to the experience of Prussian schools) 
by reason of sickness or other allowable causes ; half a million of 
them are at schools of the upper and middle classes,t and 34 
millions are children of the lower classes, who all might be (and 
in Prussia would be) at school. But of these 3} millions who ought 
to be, only 22 millions actually are at school. The case is stated 
in the following table :-— 





‘ Not absent for allowable} causes, 
Number of Children | Number of Children al fo t 


between the Ages | 








between those Ages Hie 
of 3 a 13, or4 abewnt from School | Of the Upper Of the Lower Classes. 

" — for allowable ¢ causes. | , - entet 
in England and Wales. | + | Classes. At School. | Abel: oe 
| 
Millions. | Million, } Million. Millions. Million. 
5 F | t 23 Ms 








One million and one tenth of a million of the children of 
the lower classes in England and Wales, who are of an age to 
go to school, have not therefore their names on the books of 
any school, and are not absent by reason of illness, or of any 
cause which in Prussia would be considered an allowable cause. 
But is it because there are no schools for these children to go to 
that they do not go to school? We have but scanty information 
as it regards the schools of Dissenting communions not under 
Government inspection, or in respect to private schools of the 
lower classes ; but in respect to inspected schools, and in respect 
to all Church schools, whether inspected or not, our information 
is full and complete. For every 100 children attending one of 
those schools, it would, on the average, contain 65 more. Hence, 
as of 2% millions of children at school 1} million § are in in- 
spected schools, it may be calculated that those inspected schools 
alone have room for 13 million more scholars; and that, if the 
uninspected are (as is probable) as empty as the inspected ones 





* Barnard, ‘ National Education in Europe,’ p. 90. 

+ In the year 1858, when the population was 19} millions, the number of 
children attending week-day schools who were above the ‘lower orders’ was esti- 
mated by the Duke of Newcastle’s Commission (‘ Report,’ vol. i. p. 293) to be 
321,768, or about J, of the population. So, now that the population is 21 millions, 
this proportion would give one-third of a million. The Schools Inquiry Com- 
mission (‘ Report,’ vol. i. p. 98) estimates the number of boys alone between 8 and 
15 of this higher class at more than a quarter of a million, The number given in 
the text, taking into account the ages of the children, lies between the two 
estimates. 

+ The causes are those which would be considered allowable in Prussia. 

§ ‘ Minutes,’ 1868, 9, Table I. 
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are, there are, on the whole, 12 million of seats vacant in the 
schools now attended by the children of the lower classes. The 
1,4 million of children of those classes who are not at school, 
but ought to be, might, therefore, at once go and fill those seats, 
So far as space is concerned, there seems, then, to be enough. 
But are these empty places in the existing schools within con- 
venient reach of the children who ought to fill them? We have 
full information on this point in regard to Church schools, The 
National Society has instituted a special inquiry into it, of which 
the results are stated in the following tables.* 


DistrisuTion or CuurcH ScHoozs. 





Number of Parishes | Number of Parishes} Total Number of | 
which have Parishes in England | 
| Church Schools, no Church Schools. | and Wales in 1861. 











10,935 | 1693 || «= (12, 628 


Of the 1693 parishes which have no Church schools there 


are— 





Supplied with education from other parishes .. .. 1355 


























Not supplied with education from other parishes .. 338 

—_— —_————— 7 < 

The Populations of the above 1355 Parishes are ool The Populations of the above 338 Parishes are 
follows :-— | as follows :— 

whalaluieielal-.iul.tatatatelar. 
; . 51 & 5 | lg P . ; 1 3.1 8.1.84 
slelelgi€i als ig!1¢i¢/818/3/8 
eisalelel#isie He1S) Si eisis|s 
: $3; 3; 8 } 5 3 | 5 |} 2/2) s = = 3 | 
Bi}3i8/2/2/8/2)2)8)8|2/2| 2/8/42 

| | 
508 |476 \154 ine 70 | 18 | 10 ass | 25 | 96 | 66 59 | 52 | 21} 19 | 338 

| | | 























The maximum distances the children have to walk to the schools 
of other parishes have been ascertained in respect to 973 out of 
the 1355 parishes which have no Church schools, and are as 
follows :— - 





Miles the Children have to walk to the Schools of other Parishes. 
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* ‘Statistics of Church Schools for the Years 1866 and 1867.’ Published by 
the National Society. 
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" "It is not, therefore, because there are not schools near enough for 
them to go to, or not enough of them, that more than a million of 
children of the school-age are not at school. The Church alone 
supplies enough, except in 338 out of 12,628 parishes, And 
these 338 parishes do not contain a population of more than 
4 million out of 21 millions of the whole population of England 
and Wales, or more than ;!, million out of the 5} millions of 
children of an age to go to school, 

This is the provision as it regards the number of schools and 
the sufficiency of school room which has been made by voluntary 
agencies for the education of the poor. It is so nearly complete 
that what remains to be done in the building of schools might 
safely perhaps be left to be done by the same agencies as have 
built the existing ones, stimulated as, no doubt, they would be by 
the proposed measures of the Government to yet greater exertions. 
The provision is not so complete as it regards the quality 
of the schools, In this respect they may be divided into 
the two great classes, of schools aided and inspected by the 
State, and unaided and uninspected. And the latter of these 
two classes may be subdivided into public and private schools 
of the lower classes. There is scarcely any pel ss wanting 
to the perfection of the aided and inspected schools, and 
they are probably as good as they could be made, for children 
who leave them at so early an age, and attend them so irregu- 
larly. They are taught by 11,473 certificated teachers, who, 
having been at first selected as the most hopeful scholars in the 
schools in which they were brought up and apprenticed as pupil- 
teachers (of whom there are at present 11,117), have had their 
education as teachers completed in normal schools especially 
established for that purpose. There are 38 such norma! schools 
in Great Britain; they could receive 3261 students,* a sufficient 
number to supply teachers for the whole country, even if edu- 
cation were made compulsory. Their founders were men in 
earnest, who had a confidence in the principles they have em- 
bodied in them, and laid their foundations deeply. The teachers 
they have created are, as a class, grave, devout, earnest men, and 
of a dedicated spirit. 

Besides the care bestowed on the aided schools by the local 

romoters of them, they are under the direct supervision of the 
Frate, by whose Inspectors every child in them, who has made 
200 attendances ¢ in the year, is examined, and a grant is made 
to the school in respect to every element of its learning in which 
the child has made reasonable progress. As, in almost every case, 





* There are 2286 students now resident in them. 
+ An attendance is halfa day at school. 
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a part of this grant falls to the share of the teacher, the highest 
tension is by this method of ‘ payment according to results ’ put 
upon the teaching of the school ; and it is probable, taking into 
account the materials they have to work upon, that there exist 
in no other country primary schools more faithfully and in- 
dustriously taught than these English schools. If the uninspected 
and unaided public and private schools attended by the 1+ million 
other children at school were as good as these which 1} million 
attend, nothing more could be desired in respect to the quality of 
the education offered to the labouring classes. 

Nearly half the children of the poor who go to school go to unin- 
spected schools. The uninspected schools attended by somewhat 
more than half a millionare public schools, and those attended by 
the other half-million,* private ones. But little is known of 
the quality of the teaching in schools not aided by the State.f 
That little is unfavourable. They are not taught by certificated 
teachers, nor have their teachers been apprenticed to the office of 
the teacher, or trained in normal schools. They are not inspected 
by the Inspectors of the Committee of Council on Education,$ 
or reported on to them ; and the efficiency of their teaching is 
not paren for as that of inspected schools is by ‘ grants upon 
results,’ 

The following table contains a summary of the statistics of the 
children who are at school :— 





Of the 2% millions of the Lower Classes at School there are— 
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To the goodness of the education given in the schools it is 
necessary that the children should attend them at the right ages, 
and with sufficient regularity, and for a sufficient number of years. 
The tale to be told in this respect is deplorable. To understand it, 
let the inspected schools be supposed to have been always consti- 





* There are 582,459 children in public uninspected Church schools. This 
number deducted from the whole number of 1,130,000 in uninspected schools, 
public and private, gives 557,541 as the number in Church and Dissenting private 
schools and uninspected Dissenting public schools. 

+ See the able Report of Messrs. Fitch and Fearon, p. 55. 

; There are probably a few exceptions to this rule. 

In some dioceses parish Church schools are examined by a diocesan inspector, 
and reported on to the Bishop. 
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tuted, in respect to the ages of their scholars, as they were in 
1868—that is to say, let there have been in every preceding 
year the same number of children out of 1000 of any given age 
as there were in that year. Now, of 1000 children, there were 
in that year 122 in their eighth year.* There were then, on 
the supposition we have made, 122 of that age out of every 1000. 
six years before or in 1862. If therefore, as in Prussia, all these 
children had remained to their fourteenth year, there would have 
been found in our inspected schools, in the year 1868, out of 
every 1000 children, 122 in their ninth year, 122 in their tenth, 
122 in their eleventh, 122 in their twelfth, and so on to their 
fourteenth year. But there were only 78 in their twelfth year, 
44 out of the 122 having gone away between their eighth and 
twelfth years. In their thirteenth year there were only 55, no 
less than 67 out of the 122 having gone away between their 
eighth and thirteenth years. In their fourteenth years there were 
only 28, no less than 94 out of the 122 having left between their 
eighth and fourteenth years. Above fourteen years old there re- 
mained 16 out of the 122, no less than 106 of them having by 
that time gone away. 

Now let it be observed that children of the ages at which these 
go away are, for the purposes of the school, its cream. These 
are the /earning ages—the ages when boys understand what they 
are taught, and retain it, but not before; and when, if the school 
makes any impression on them for good, it remains with them. 
The whole intellectual life of the school depends upon keeping 
the children in it at those ages. It is not the only grievance of 
our schools that more than a million children who ought to be 
there are always absent from them, but that they are the children 
of that age who are absent. With scarcely any children of that 
age in them, it is impossible that, however skilful and earnest 
the teachers may be, they should be good schools. They may 
be, and no doubt the inspected schools are generally good— 
regard being had to the unfavourable conditions under which 
they are conducted ; but that they should be absolutely good, or 
good in comparison with the schools of countries where all 
the children remain to their fifteenth year, is simply impos- 
sible. And here we cannot but protest against a comparison 
which has been made, favourable to the state of education in 
England, as compared with other countries, by a bald statement of 
the proportion of the scholars to the whole population here and in 
other countries, without reference to the ages of the children. 
_ It is simply deceptive to speak of education in England being 





* ‘Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1868-9,’ p. 3, table 4. 
nearly 
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nearly on an equality with that in Prussia, because 1 in 7°7 of 
the population are at school here, whilst in Prussia there are 
only 1 in 6°27—without explaining that our children begin tq go 
to school at three years of age, and begin to go away at nine or 
ten; whilst in Prussia they do not begin to go to school until] six 
years, and all remain to fourteen. If we could see a group of 
first-class English children on their way to school, and a group 
of Prussian children, we should see that the Prussian children 
were big enough to take up the English children in their arms 
and carry them to school. 

We wish we could think that the tide was turning, and that, so 
far as the attendance of the children at school is concerned, our 
educational prospects on the present system were mending. But 
the very contrary is the case. This is not a matter of opinion, 
It appears by a table at p. 3 of the last ‘Report of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education,’ from which the above statistics 
are taken, that more than twice as many children remained in 
inspected schools over the fourteenth year of their age, eighteen 
years ago, as remain now. Where there were 424 in 10,000 
between thirteen and fourteen, there are only 280 now. Where 
there were 684 between twelve and thirteen, there are only 552 
now. Where there were 1000 between ten and eleven, there are 
only 785 now. 

Girls especially leave school earlier than they did. Those of 
from thirteen to fifteen who used to form the first class of the 
school have now generally, we believe, disappeared from it, A 
less wealthy class of persons than heretofore seem now to keep 
servants ; and the servants they take are children from thirteen 
to sixteen, and in country places from eleven to fourteen. The 
children like to go to service because of the kind of independence 
it offers them as compared with home and school, and because of the 
prospect of being able to buy fine clothes, the possession of which 
has already become a passion with them. The parents, too, 
finding them troublesome to manage are glad to get rid of them, 
and be saved the expense of their keep: They thus lose the 
religious culture and the subordination of the school at the time 
when it is most important to be maintained, and pass into a 
precocious independence. In the little places they take in towns, 
their mistresses are tempted not to discourage their passion for 
dress, because the dress they buy makes them look older than 
they are. In a year or two the child who left the village child- 
like and attired according to her state in life, returns to it—still 
a child, but the grotesque imitation of a woman, dressed in cast- 
off finery. Scarcely a trace is to be seen of the favourable con- 
ditions under which she had been brought up, and she seizes Pew 
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first opportunity which presents itself of showing her indepen- 
dence of the good opinions of her early friends. It is from this 
class that are recruited what Canon Kingsley so well called at the 
Bristol Social Science Meeting—the most dangerous of the Arabs 
of the streets, 

There is no other remedy for the evil than keeping these 
girls longer under their mothers, and subjecting them to the 
strict discipline and religious and moral culture of the school. 
Where personal religion is wanting to her, and formed habits 
of devotion, no other helps will avail the village girl in the 
dangers and temptations of the time when childhood is, by un- 
certain steps, passing into womanhood. The heavy calamities 
which will fall on society when the obligations of religion shall 
have been renounced by women may God avert! Women will 
beyond all doubt be the last to cast them off. They may lose 
their hold soon on the throng of busy men, and cease to lend 
their sanction to truth and justice in matters of public policy ; 
the right of appeal to them may hereafter be questioned in the 
Legislature, and they may come to be looked upon with disfavour 
in our public schools, and even to be controverted in our Univer- 
sities. The immortality of the soul may itself at last be ques- 
tioned, and, that “death is an eternal sleep” may be set forth as a 
postulate by public and accredited teachers of science. These are 
things that may happen soon. But when religion is banished 
elsewhere she will, no doubt, still linger at the fireside, her last 
home will probably be the heart of a mother, and her last audience 
her children, 

The cost of the State-inspected Church schools is nearly equally 
divided between the State, the local subscribers to the schools, 
and the poor who send their children. Each pays to it a little 
more than 300,000/. a-year; or at the rate of 8s. 8d. per child, 
the whole average cost per child being 1/.6s. Dissenting schools 
receive annually about 100,0004 from the State, 120,000/. from 
the poor who'send their children to them, and 70,0007. from local 
subscriptions. On the building of inspected schools there has 
been expended, since the year 1839, 4,664,932/.; of which 
3,268,821. have been raised by voluntary local subscriptions, and 
only 1,398,111/. contributed by the State. 

It must be admitted that in England, as compared with other 
countries,* the work of education is being done cheaply «A the 

vail tate 


* «The population of the State of Massachusetts in 1860 was 1,231,022, on which 
was levied a school tax of about one and a half million dollars. Levied at the 
same rate on the population of England, which is 21,000,000, it would have 
amounted to 1,775,560l. In Boston the amount appropriated for the support of 
schools for the year 1865 was 485,000 dollars, or one-eighth of the total income 
raised by taxation. ‘For 
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488 The Education of the People. 
State. It has contributed less than one-third the cost to the build- 
ing of the existing elementary schools, and it contributes annually 
less than one-third the cost to their maintenance. As all the 
grants of the State to the maintenance both of elementary and 
normal schools are ‘ gtants upon results,’ it may be assumed that 
the work it does is, as far as it goes, not only cheap, but good 
work. 

Having now enquired in what respects and how far the 
existing system of education fails to accomplish the common 
object of the League * and the Union, which is ‘ to secure the 
- primary education of every child in the country,’ we are in a 
position to discuss the Bill which Mr. Forster has introduced into 
the House of Commons. And first let us say of it that it seems to 
have been conceived in a generous and manly spirit, and intended 
to give effect to the public will on a question in respect to which 
the public has had a large experience, and on which it has made 
up its mind. In the very heat of party excitement and sectarian 
warfare Mr. Forster seems to have lent a patient attention to the 
opposite arguments of the League and the Union, but at the same 
time to have carried his thoughts beyond them to the great English 
people which they but imperfectly represent in this matter; and 
we think that he has rightly interpreted their determination to be 
that, whilst education is made universal, it shall not be secu- 
larised ; that the religious foundation on which it stands shall not 
be disturbed, or the great system of elementary schools which 
has been brought into existence by the costly and persevering 
labours of the best friends of the education of the people, extin- 
guished. The wisdom and moderation of his Bill have given to 
Mr. Forster’s judgment great weight in the deliberations of the 
House of Commons; but they have done more: they have car- 
ried the question of public education itself forward, and brought 
us near, we hope, to a legislative solution of it. 

The Act constitutes parishes into school districts, except in 
the case of boroughs, where the borough is to be the school 





‘For the city of New York the ordinary annual amount of taxation for all 
purposes was ten million dollars (it is higher now, being about eighteen millions, 
on account of the war) ; of this amount two million dollars were appropriated for 
the schools. In Ohio, in 1863, the whole taxation was about ten million dollars— 
more than one-fifth of which was spent on schools.’— The American School 
System, y Jesse Collings, Birmingham. 

* Mr. Faweett, in his speech at the first general meeting of the League thus 
states its object :—‘* What I conceive to be the fundamental principle of this orga- 
nisation, which I look upon as the essential point upon which every one of us 
must be agreed, which is the bond of our union, the basis of our existence, is 
this: that we are absolutely determined that elementary education shall be gua- 
raitteed to every boy and girl in this country, and that if there is a deficiency of 
cones appliances, then schools shall be built and maintained out of the 
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district, and the metropolis, where, in certain cases, school dis- 
tricts have been constituted under previous Acts of Parliament. 
It enacts that ‘There shall be provided in every school district 
a sufficient amount of accommodation in public elementary 
schools available for all the children resident in such district 
for whose elementary education suitable provision is not other- 
wise made, and that where there is an insufficient amount of 
such accommodation (referred to in the Act as school accommo- 
dation) the deficiency shall be supplied in the manner provided 
by the Act.’ 

The first proceeding under the Act, if it become law, will be 
an enquiry to be instituted by the Education Department into 
the present amount of public school accommodation in each 
district, and the further amount, if any, required for the educa- 
tion of all the children (we presume) resident in that district, in 
which enquiry every existing elementary school, whether public 
or private, and whether actually situated in the school district or 
not, which in the opinion of the Department gives efficient 
elementary education, and is suitable for the children of the 
district, is to be taken into account. If the Education Depart- 
ment consider the amount of school accommodation in any 
district insufficient, they are to publish a description of it, and 
of what is further required. If no valid objection is made 
to this declaration of insufficiency within one month, they may 
cause a School Board to be formed in the district, and require 
the Board to take proceedings for supplying the deficiency 
within twelve months. . 

In a borough the School Board is to be elected by the Town 
Council, and in a parish which is not a borough by the Vestry. 
The members must be three in number, or some multiple of 
three,{ but must not exceed twelve. They are to appoint a 
treasurer and clerk with such salaries (if any) as they think fit. 
Two or more School Boards may have the same treasurer or 
clerk. The Education Department may unite several parishes 
into one school district, and they may make one district contri- 
bute to the school fund of another. Funds raised by rates are to 
be placed at the disposal of the School Boards to provide the 
deficient school accommodation in their respective - districts, 
When a rate of 3d. in the pound will not yield so much as 
10s. per head on the children in average attendance, or when it 
will not yield on the whole more than 20/., an additional parlia- 
mentary grant is to be made, raising the sum to 10s. per child. 
When new schools are to be built, the expense may be spread 
over thirty years by money borrowed on the security of the 
school fund. ‘The school rates are to be chargeable as the poor 
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rates are, and paid by the overseer or other rating authority on 
the requisition of the School Board to its treasurer. If the 
managers of any school in the district of a School Board, and 
not at present receiving a parliamentary grant, apply for such a 
grant, the ogee may refuse it if they think the school 
unnecessary. But the Department is specially to report to 
Parliament ev ear the cases so refused and the reasons for 
refusal, The School Board is a body corporate, having a 
perpetual succession and a common seal, with power to <— 
and hold land for the purposes of the Act. Although School 
Boards are only to be constituted in districts which are in the 
judgment of the Department deficient in school accommodation, 
yet when once so constituted, the powers given them by the Act 
extend far beyond the supplying of such deficiency, 

1st, In addition to such schools as are provided on the requi- 
sition of the Education Department, they may (§ 19) provide, by 
building or otherwise, other schools, and supply everything neces- 
sary for the efficiency of such schools. 

2ndly. Any elementary school in the district may be transferred 
(§ 21) to them either by the absolute conveyance of all interest 
in the school-house by the managers or trustees, or by the lease 
of it to the school-board, or by the loan of it; provided only that 
the assent be given of a majority of the managers of the school, 
at a meeting duly constituted. The arrangement may also include 
the transfer of the endowment of the school (if any) to the School 
Board, and the consent of the majority of the managers is to be 
sufficient, whether the legal interest is vested in them or in some 
person as trustee. The powers and responsibilities of trustees 
are, as it regards transactions with the School Board, given over 
to the managers of schools. Schools so transferred are to be 
deemed schools provided by the Board. 

8rdly. The whole or any part of any land or school-house 
belonging to a School Board which may not be required by such 
Board may be sold (§ 20), leased, or exchanged, under the pro- 
visions of the Charitable Trust Acts, 1853 to 1869. 

4thly. A School Board may, in their discretion, grant assistance 
of such amount or for such purposes as they may think fit (§ 22) 
to such public elementary schools in their district not provided 
with them as are willing to receive such assistance, provided that 
such assistance is granted on equal terms toall such schools, upon 
conditions to be approved by the Education Department. 

5thly. The School Board may pay the school fees (§ 24) at any 
public elementary school in the district of any child whose 
parents are, in their judgment, unable to pay the same. 

6thly. They may, with the consent of the Department, a 
an 
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and maintain a free school (§ 25); and the powers for con- 
tributing money to an industrial school, given by ‘The Industrial 
School Act’ to Town Councils, are transferred to them. 

7thly. They may, with the approval of the Education Depart- 
ment, make by-laws requiring i’ 66) the parents of all children 
between five and twelve years of age (unless there is some reason- 
able excuse) to cause them to attend school, determining the time 
for which they shall attend, and imposing penalties for non- 
attendance ; such penalties not exceeding 5s. for each offence. 

8thly. Every elementary school is given power by the Act to 
fulfil the conditions necessary for a Government grant, notwith~ 
standing any provisions which may be contained in its trust- 
deed. The acceptance of the Conscience Clause is one of these 
conditions. 

9thly. As the School Board stand in the relation of managers to 
the schools which they provide—and nothing is said to the 
contrary—it is to be inferred that they have—as other managers 
of schools have—power to determine what religious instruction 
(if any) is to be given in such schools, Mr. Forster has, indeed, 
so explained it :— 

‘ The religious question is involved in this matter of the position 
of the school managers. Ought we to restrict the School Boards in 
regard to religion more than we do the managers of voluntary 
schools? We have come to the conclusion that we ought not. We 


restrict them, of course, to the extent of a most stringent Conscience 
Clause.’ 


Such are the provisions of this remarkable Bill. The statistics 
we have given have led us to the conclusion that if the children 
of the poor do not go to school, it is not for the want of schools 
togo to. In this we have but verified a belief that has already 
taken possession of the public mind ; for on all sides it seems to 
be admitted that, if education is to effect the objects for which 
men advocate it, we must not stop at providing schools, but make 
it compulsory on the children to attend them. Mr. Forster’s pro- 

ition that this compulsion should be permissory only with the 
hool Boards is not—judging from the way in which he spoke 
of it in the House—intended to keep its place in the Bill. Per- 


mission of compulsion to be exercised by local Boards elected by , 


rate-payers is, indeed, a nugatory thing. The sanitary local 
Boards are an example of this. They, too, have permission for 
compulsion, but they do not exercise it. Men will not interfere 
with their neighbour's private affairs in the interests of the public 
service ; and so it is that the abominations of village drainage 
Temain and dungheaps are untouched, and town cesspools un- 
emptied. Farmers will not see their way to making the children 
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of their labourers go to school half their time whose work they 
want constantly on their farms, and whose education they (as a 
class) dislike. Nor will the School Board in whose election they 
will have a voice be disposed to go against the supposed interests 
of the farmers, 

The compulsion of the children in one parish to go to school, 
whilst those of the next are not compelled, will, moreover, seem 
to them unreasonable. The considerations which justify such 
compulsion are of no greater authority in one parish than another, 
and ought not to be enforced in one rather than the other. If, 
moreover, education is to be made compulsory at all, then, to satisfy 
the condition of equality in the eye of the law, it must be made 
compulsory, not only as to the places where it is enforced, but 
the people on whom it is enforced. It would be as impossible 
as it would be useless and invidious to define a class of persons 
on whom education should be obligatory and not upon another 
class, as it would be to mark out one school district where 
children should be obliged to go to school, and another where 
they should not. As compulsion seems inevitable, it would, 
perhaps, have been simpler to make it the first and chief pro- 
vision of the Bill; indeed, the object of the Bill would, perhaps, 
have been accomplished better and certainly more simply if that 
had been its sole enactment. For if a law were passed making 
attendance at school compulsory to-morrow, the children would 
almost all find schools to go to, and the providing of them for 
those who would not, might safely be trusted to the same volun- 
tary agencies that have provided them for the rest. More than 
half the schools thus found ready prepared for the children 
would be good schools; the making of the rest of them good 
schools might be relegated ‘to the Revised Code, of which Mr. 
Forster promises us a revision. We should thus have been spared 
a great deal of the religious difficulty. 

Let us, however, be thankful that our difficulties are not to 
be so great as they might have been. It is not to be made 
illegal to teach the Bible in elementary schools, nor is the poor 
man to be hindered, by Act of Parliament, from having his 
child ‘ religiously brought up to lead a godly and a Christian life,’ 
according to the exhortation addressed to him at his baptism. 
We are not to be deprived by a Liberal Government of the 
liberty of religious instruction. If we may judge from certain 
pertinent observations addressed by him to a deputation of the 
Union, Mr. Gladstone is not, on this point at least, of the opinion 
of the League. These officious persons will probably not there- 
fore succeed in inflicting on us a law so repugnant as this would 
be to the religious instincts of the people of England, so sub- 
versive 
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versive of the highest interests of society, and so disregardful 
and thankless for all that has been done by the costly and per- 
severing labours of the best friends of education. The Conser- 
vative party is ready to accept other provisions of the Bill, 
which it cannot be expected to view with favour, but only as the 
condition of this; that in making secular instruction universal, 
the place of RELIGION in our schools shall remain undisturbed. 

The debate on Mr. Dixon’s amendment has brought out a 
new proposition in regard to the religious difficulty. Mr. 
Dixon and his friends are no longer contented with a Conscience 
Clause, and Mr. Mundella has suggested, and Mr. Gladstone 
adopted the suggestion, that instead of it there should be a 
State time-table, prescribing in every school receiving a Govern- 
ment grant certain hours to be devoted to secular instruction, 
only leaving to the managers of the school any other hours they 
like for religious instruction, from which the children whose 
parents object to it shall be allowed to exempt themselves. 
This means that, while the Church children of a school are 
receiving their Bible lesson, or being taught their Catechism, the 
Dissenting children are to be in the play-ground; or that a 
certain time, say half an hour, being set apart at the beginning 
and the end of the day for prayers and the religious lesson, 
only the Church children are to be present, the young Dissenters 
being allowed to come to school half an hour later, because 
they are Dissenters, and to go away half an hour earlier. It 
would be difficult to conceive a more transparent expedient 
for juvenile State proselytism in the interests of Dissent, or 
a more effectual one. The disfavour with which Church prin- 
ciples would be received by a class of children, who heard, 
whilst they were being taught them, their school-fellows who 
objected to them, at play in the play-ground because of that 
objection, may be understood ; and their desire to become Dis- 
senters themselves. A Dissenter who does not see this would 
probably be able to do so if he imagined the case reversed, and 
the Dissenter’s child made to come to school half an hour sooner, 
and go away half an hour later, than the other children, because 
he was a Dissenter ; nor would he fail to anticipate the possible 
concurrence even of poor Church parents in the Dissenting pro- 
clivities of their child when, in the event of a compulsory law, 
it gave them an hour a day more free from the compulsory 
attendance of the child at school. 

It would, probably, be far better for the Church, rather than 
submit to a discouragement and disadvantage like this, or even 
that of the Conscience Clause, to make some change (if a com- 
paratively harmless one could be devised) in her formulary of 
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religious instruction for children to meet the scruples of Dis- 
senters ; and we venture, with great deference, to submit to the 
consideration of Churchmen whether this might not be done, 
without adding to or taking away from anything in the Catechism, 
by re-arranging it: dividing it into two parts, of which the first 
and simpler part only—beginning with the Apostles’ Creed and 
ending with the exposition of the Lord’s Prayer—should be re- 
quired to be taught at school ; and the second part, which would 
treat exclusively of the sacraments, to young people afterwards 
when preparing for confirmation. If, in addition to this, the rule by 
which the natural parents of the child are not accepted by the 
Church as its god-parents, but rather strangers, were reversed, and 
the rule were that its natural parents should be accepted first and 
by preference, and strangers only in default of them, a heavy burden 
would be removed from men’s consciences, a great deal of un- 
reality would be got rid of in the teaching of the Catechism, 
and the objection of two great bodies of the Dissenters—the 
Wesleyans and the Congregationalists—to the teaching of the 
Catechism would be removed. 

So much for the religious element in the Bill. The exhaustive 
inquiry into the state of elementary education throughout the 
country, which is to be the first proceeding under it, will be in 
itself a great gain. No such inquiry has yet been made, The 
nearest approach to it was the Educational Census of 1851. 
Had that census been repeated in 1861, this Bill would have 
been drawn with much more certainty as to the facts it deals 
with than it hasbeen. The inquiries of the Duke of Newcastle’s 
Commission in 1862 were but a poor substitute for such a census. 
They were made in respect to specimen districts only. 

The Education Department are to decide—having the returns 
from this exhaustive inquiry before them—in respect to each 
school district, whether there is in it sufficient school accommoda- 
tion or not, taking into account existing private as well as public 
elementary schools. Their decision will depend upon what they 
understand by the words ‘school accommodation’ and the sense 
they attach to the word ‘sufficient. If in ‘ school accommoda- 
tion’ they include quality of teaching as well as quantity, they 
may decide on the necessity of a new school, and therefore of a 
School Board, in a given district ; but not, if they set aside the 
consideration of ‘quality.’ Again, the sufficiency of the accom- 
modation may be estimated with reference to the number actually 
seeking instruction, or the number which would be seeking it if 
education were made compulsory. In the latter case, the new 
schools required, and the new Boards brought into existence, 
would be much more numerous than in the former. Moreover, 
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‘the compulsory clause being only permissive, in school districts 
where it was not enforced the school accommodation, increased 
by the new school, would be in excess of the demand and a com- 
petition for scholars between the new schools and the old would 
be the result, to the disadvantage of both. 

A new school being thus established in a parish where 
there are already schools enough for the children willing to 
attend, and the compulsory clause not being enforced, the 
result of the competition might be to destroy the original 
parish school. There is, indeed, a power in the Bill by which 
all interest and property in the parish school may be transferred, 
by a majority of the managers, at any meeting duly constituted, 
to the School Board, and this without the consent of the trustees. 
‘This power may, therefore be used oppressively, and in contra- 
vention of the spirit and intention of the Bill, unless the words 
‘sufficient school accommodation’ be defined. The power of 
granting pecuniary assistance on equal terms to all schools alike 
by the School Board out of the rates and of paying the fees 
of the children of poor parents, are excellent provisions of the 
Bill, as also is that of establishing free schools with the consent 
of the Department; but the terms on which the consent of the 
Department is to be given should be specified, lest, contrary to 
the spirit and intention of the Bill, such free schools should 
come to be established unnecessarily in competition with paying 
schools. The power of paying the fees of certain poor children 
perhaps, indeed, supersedes that of creating free schools. 

On the whole, it appears to us that on the way on which the 
words ‘sufficient school accommodation’ are officially understood, 
it depends whether the Education Department will take into their 
own hands, under the Bill, a majority of the elementary schools 
in the country, or only a small proportion of them ; and that, as 
their intervention is not to be exercised once for all and then to 
cease, but to be continued indefinitely, the sense in which it is 
interpreted may vary from time to time, so as eventually to be 
at variance with its present acceptation. There will be no dis- 
position on the part of School Boards, if they can help it, to 
take voluntarily supported schools on their own hands, or to 
build new ones, and thus subject themselves to the payment of 
unnecessary rates. They will probably, therefore, understand 
‘sufficient school accommodation’ charitably. But the Educa- 
tion Department may take a different view of things. The Bill 
speaks in the words of the Union, but it admits of being adminis- 
tered in the spirit of the League. The voice is Jacob’s, but the 
hands are like the hands of Esau. 

The compulsory clause of the Bill raises the question of the 
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present occupations of 1-', million of now absent children whom 
it will send to school. It is not for their whole time probably 
that those of these children who are of an age to go to work will’ 
be sent to school, but for half their time, as under the factory 
law *—the half-time in agricultural districts being possibly the 
winter half of the year. -Of children between the ages 10 and 
15 there were returned in 1851 on the census-day 649,806 
as being at school, 555,289 at work; and 718,173 were not 
returned as either at work or at school. If we deduct from 
these last the twenty-three per cent. who, according to the 
experience of Prussia, are kept at home for sickness or other 
allowable causes, we shall have the number 552,973 who might 
have gone to school or to work but did neither. This is nearly 
the same number as those who went to work. The Birming- 
ham Education Society found in 1868 of 16,595 children in that 
town, between 10 and 15, that 6161 were at work, and 6261 
neither at school nor at work.| Supposing the same proportion 
to remain now, we come to the conclusion that of those children, 
from ten to fifteen, who are not at school and who mivht go, 
only one half are at work. The half-time system, therefore, if 
established in respect to all kinds of work, would find, for the 
children it would have to send to school half their time, another 
group of the same number not at work nor at school, ready to 
take their places at work and their turn also at school. The 
same amount of child-labour as now would thus be supplied to 
the industry of the country, and the same amount of wages 
would be paid for it; but it would be more widely distributed, 
and all the children who go to work would also go to school. 
The sources of pauperism and crime would be reached and their 
progress might be stayed, when the juvenile Arabs of the streets 
had thus been found out and swept into the workshops and the 
schools, 

The condition of going to work—proposed by the Union, but 
rejected by Mr, Forster—would, in our opinion, be a wrong one 
on which to make the education of a poor child contingent. It 
would act as an inducement with the child not to go to work at 
all as the means of escaping school also, and make the case of 
children who had thriftless and reckless parents desperate. An 
obligatory Educational Law should be one requiring the attend- 
ance at school for at least half their time of all children under 





* ‘By the new Labour Act of North Germany no child is to begin work 
before the age of twelve, or until he has been six years at school. Every child 
from twelve to fourteen is to attend school three hours a day, and not to work 
more than six hours. Every child from fourteen to sixteen is to attend school 
six hours a week.’—Report of First Meeting of Education League, Mr. Mundella, 
M.P., p. 133. + Report to the House of Commons by Mr. Fitch, p. 74. 
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the age of fourteen, whether at work or not, and it should apply 
to children of all classes and conditions of life. 

The administrative difficulty of compulsory education would 
be minimised when not a section only of the children of the 
country, but the whole, were brought under its operation. 
The parish registers of births, if consulted, would show what 
children should be at school, and the school registers would tell 
whether they went or not. A law to make half-time attendance 
universal would not, however, be practicable in England without 
a general concurrence of the working classes. Of that con- 
currence we ought not to despair.* They are now well re- 
presented in Parliament. Such a law would come to work- 
sen not as other laws do claiming from them sacrifices which 
bring with them no immediate advantage, so far as they can 
see; but with an obvious advantage. Whatever their failings 
may be, workmen are not without affection for their children, 
Their natural affection would plead with them in behalf of the 
law. The experience of countries where education has been 











* The following are testimonies of working men themselves and others to this. 
We collect them from the report of the first meeting of the League. 

‘The first meeting of my fellow working men that I addressed was about twelve 
years ago, the last one last night. On every occasion I have tested the men in 
regard to education, and I never yet found an exception to my own opinion—that 
what we want is a national compulsory, unsectarian system.’—Mr, Applegarth, 
Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners. 

‘A few weeks ago a Paper upon the subject of Compulsory and Unsectarian 
Education was read by Mr. Hibbs, a working man, before a national conference of 
Trades’ Unions in this town, Everyone voted for the principle, and one of the 
strongest supporters was Mr. Wood, of Manchester, a strong Tory.’—Mr, Green, 
Chairman of the Birmingham Trades’ Council. 

Mr. Mundella said in his speech in Parliament on the 18th March that he had 
addressed audiences of from 5000 to 20,000 people—chiefly working men—on this 
subject, and he had never yet known a working man to hold up his hand against 
compulsory education. 

‘ lo here as a middle-class man, to say that no system of education will satisfy 
me unless the two classes are put upon exactly the same footing. We speak of 
compulsion as a thing applicable only to one order of the people. 1 am an 
advocate for the application of compulsion to every class. I don't know why the 
middle-class man should have the opportunity of bringing up his child in igno- 
rance, any more than the working-class man.’—Mr. Simons, of Merthyr Tydvil. 

*I was one of the candidates at the general election for the representation of 
Southampton. My own pet subject at every meeting and upon every possible 
occasion during a Hee house-to-house canvass was, not the “ glorious principles of 
our noble constitution,” but compulsory education. I do not believe the idea had 
ever been broached before, certainly it had never been prominently broached 
before. It was not long after I had commenced that one or two leaders of the 
party, who were conversant with the working-class feeling, were saying to me, 
“Go on speaking about education, it takes wonderfully ; I should stick to that 
idea;” and soon. I always felt myself that I struck a truly popular chord ; the 
response upon this subject. was more fervent than upon any other. The simple 
explanation is that the working classes have common sense, and that we have 
only to appeal to this on subjects which concern them to secure ultimately their 
hearty allegiance.’— Professor Fawcett, M.P. 
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made obligatory fully confirms this view. No other law is. 
said to be so easily enforced as the school-law. Rarely— 
even with the most thoughtless of parents—are its penalties 
required to be inflicted. Its operation is to create a public 
opinion among the poor, favourable to the school, so that in. 
countries where obligatory education has been enforced, if it 
were at any time to cease to be obligatory, the parents would (in 
the opinion of those competent to judge) of their own free will 
send their children to school as they do now. 

It would be more just to call this clause of Mr. Forster’s Bill 
obligatory than compulsory. An obligatory thing is what a 
man puts upon himself of his OWN WILL—a compulsory thing 
is what another man puts upon him, not of his own will. No 
Parliament would probably ever make education compulsory, 
but if public opinion is by any constitutional means pronounced 
in its favour, Parliament will probably, by enacting a more 
stringent clause than that in Mr. Forster’s Bill, make it obli- 
gatory. To such a law founded on the denominational system, 
we avow ourselves converts. But to one which, obliging parents to 
send their children to school, goes far to prescribe to them also 
the schools to which they are to send them and enacts that 
they shall be secular schools only, we are opposed. It would 
sacrifice the political freedom and the religious liberties of the 
people, and forego for the sake of mere secular teaching yet 
higher objects of education. 

Mr. Forster promises, if his Bill be carried, a thorough 
revision of the Revised Code. We venture to suggest this 
specially, as to that restriction of the Code by which ‘grants on 
results’ are confined to schools taught by certificated teachers. 
The results paid for under the provisions of that code are esti- 
mated, first, by the number of children who have come to the 
school in the preceding year 200 times at least; and, secondly, 
by the learning they have got in the year. On the attendances 
so estimated 4s. per child is given by the State, and by the 
learning 8s, may be won by each child. Now there is no reason 
why the same grant should not be given for the same learning, 
whether it is imparted by the uncertificated or the certificated, 
or by the public or the private, teacher. The same learning 
is the same thing and of the same value, considered by itself, 
whether communicated by the one or the other, in a public or ina 
private school. There are other things which go with the learning 
which are not the same in the two cases, and we are far from 
being insensible to the value of those other things. But for that 
difference an allowance might be made, by withholding the 
attendance-grant of 4s. per head from schools whose teachers. 
are 
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are not certificated. The attendance-grant might thus be con- 
sidered as taking account of the higher objects of education 
assumed to be attainable only by a certificated teacher, the other 
grant as taking account only of its mechanical results equally 
attainable by an uncertificated teacher. The immediate conse- 
see of thus relaxing an existing rule would be to bring all 

e schools of the lower classes, private as well as public, under 
inspection, and to elevate the character of the uninspected schools 
now teaching more than a million of children; being half those 
who go to school, so as gradually to bring those to the level of 
the other half which are inspected. 

Ist. It would bring them all under Government inspection, 
because that would be a necessary condition of the grant. 

2ndly. It would improve the appliances of instruction in such 
schools, the books, apparatus, ventilation, and the like, A 
satisfactory state of these being assumed also, as a necessary con- 
dition of the grant. 

3rdly. As it regards private schools it would serve as a 
guarantee for the moral character and conduct of the teachers— 
certificates as to these, being assumed as a third condition of the 
grant. : 

As to the condition that the children to whom public grants 
are made shall be of the labouring classes only, there would be 
no more difficulty in enforcing it in these schools than there is 
found to be in the schools already aided by the State, and by 
identically the same means, . Private schools of the lower classes 
must and will always exist, and it is expedient they should. The 
State has no right with the public money to establish a monopoly 
even of elementary school-keeping. The private adventure cabal 
is a useful competitor to the public elementary school. The 
standard of the one is kept up, and may in some cases be raised 
by the competition of the other. Private elementary schools are, 
indeed, already improving with public ones, The dame is a 
better educated person than she was, and soon she will be a better 
educated person than she is—she will perhaps be a retired certifi- 
cated schoolmistress ; doing a good work in teaching, together 
with the farmers’ and tradesmen’s daughters, the elder poor girls 
of a parish, the public school of which is taught by a master. In 
like manner the private adventure schoolmaster will hereafter be 
a different kind of person from what he has been,—trained and 
certificated teacher it may be, who finds in a private school a 
better remuneration than in a public one, and a more indepen- 
dent position. This position of the adventure-teacher is not 
altogether an imaginary one. It actually obtains in Scotland, 
where among the private teachers of the middle and ated ; 
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classes are to be found some of the best trained elementary 
teachers in the country. To the raising of the standard of the 
private teacher as an educator of the people, Government inspec- 
tion of his school and the extension to a poorer section of the 
scholars in it of ‘grants upon results,’ would largely contribute. 
It would moreover work in furtherance of the objects of the 
denominational system. For religious communities who might 
not be numerous or rich enough to maintain separate public 
schools for their children, might be able to get private ones 
established when aided by grants upon results. 

The case between Mr. Forster’s Bill and the League’s scheme 
is this—that, whilst the two provide equally well for the secular 
instruction of every child in England and Wales, the Bill provides 
for it plus the religious education of the child. It is plain 
enough in what respects secular schools would do less, but 
we have yet to learn in what they could be expected to do 
more than denominational schools are now doing, or may be 
made to do, even if the secular schools had the field clear for their 
operations, But they have not. The field is occupied. ‘They 
would have to make their way not only against the old unin- 
spected schools but against the new inspected ones also, not 
only against the bad ones but the good ones. Good schools 
have already taken possession of half the field of education, and 
are ready to occupy the other half. We do not know whether 
the advocates of secular schools are prepared to recommend to 
the Government the withdrawal of its grants from the existing 
schools, but it is, we believe, a part of their plan to give their 
secular schools an advantage in the competition by making them 
free at the public expense, and not the others. The battle would 
be hard to fight between the State free secular schools and the 
Church paying religious schools, but it would have to be fought. 
We doubt whether the National League have sufficiently con- 
sidered all the resistance they have to reckon upon; not only 
from the friends and supporters of existing schools, but from 
statesmen and political economists to whom they propose—for 
doing, in the matter of public education, only as much as is now done 
(or we think /ess)—the payment, by public taxation, of three times 
as much; and from the religious instincts of the people of 
England, who know that from their secular schools, with all 
religious teaching, all religious influences would practically be 
banished. The religion of the English people (and indeed of the 
whole Anglo-Saxon race) is a denominational religion. Such as 
we are, it is adapted to our condition. Our national character 
has been formed upon it. It has grown up with our religious 
liberties and our constitutional freedom, and it ministers by an 
admirable 
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admirable gradation to the independence and to the moral and 
religious wants of our people. Statesmen may well hesitate to 
deal at it so heavy a blow and discouragement as the League 
would have them deal, were that even a necessary condition of 
the education of the people. 

It is true that one denomination of Christians would chiefly 
suffer by it—that which seems to find the least favour now with 
statesmen, but which has done the most work in the cause of ele- 
mentary education. If the tables were turned, and our parochial 
schools were Dissenters’ schools, established and supported by 
them, and Churchmen claimed to set aside Dissenting denomina- 
tional teaching, the outcry would no doubt be great, and it would 
be just. As to what Churchmen and Dissenters agree in, Dis- 
senters have everything to lose with the denominational system ; 
for it is easy to see that, even if the religious teaching of the 
school were not left out altogether, as the League propose, but 
minimised so as to adapt it to the conditions of rate-support, it 
would be so little earnest and real, so colourless, and so like an 
intrusion on the secular school-work that it would soon sink, by 
common consent, into secularism. In the event of the establish- 
ment of secular schools by Act of Parliament, as the Church 
would at least continue to maintain religious schools wherever 
she could, there would be repeated all over the country, as there 
is in France, the scandal of religion and secularism contending 
for the education of poor children; with the authority of the 
State thrown on the secular side and, as if the education-question 
had not already difficulties enough to encounter, this would be 
added, that the rival schools of almost every parish in the king- 
dom would become centres of political discord, as well as of 
religious animosity ; and this mischief would have been effected 
by a useless addition to our local taxation of nearly one million 
sterling ; supposing only as many children to attend school then 
as attend now. 

There are 12,888 parochial districts, out of which there 
are 10,398 containing each less than 2000 people, and which 
are almost wholly rural. There are often several Dissent- 
ing chapels in the same rural parish, Their congregations 
have usually separated from one another, not directly from the 
Church. Their aggregate congregations are often less than the 
single congregation of the Church. Almost all the charities of 
the parish group round the Church. All the poor of the parish 
benefit, as a rule, by the charities of the Church, without any ques- 
tion as to whether they are Church-people or not. The clergyman 
does not indeed sometimes know who are Dissenters, Some of his 
parishioners do not even know themselves, They go sometimes 
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to church and sometimes to chapel. He considers that every one 
in the parish has a right to his services as parish priest, and he 
proffers them to all, Distinctions between the Church and 
Dissent are not drawn sharply in rural parishes, and although 
there is no want of activity and life in rural Dissent, there is not 
much bitterness, This, we think, is a fair statement of the 
average economy in respect to Dissent of rural parishes, Church- 
men ought not, perhaps, to be satisfied with it, but statesmen may 
look at it with complacency as the peaceful adjustment of a reli- 
gious difference, which might, under other conditions, rise to the 
importance of a social or even a political difficulty ; as indeed 
it has done in Ireland. 

All the children in the parish go to the Church school— 
Dissenters as well as Churchmen’s children—and nobody ever 
hears of proselytism; for the cases which have been raked up 
of ill-advised clergymen who have tried to compel all the 
Church day-scholars to go also to the Church Sunday-school 
are so few and exceptional as to prove the rule. The clergy 
have almost universally bound themselves by the obligations 
of the Conscience Clause, and their chief objection to being 
compelled to accept it as part of the law of the land seems 
to be that they are asked to bind themselves legally not to do 
what the moral sense of men is intended to deter them doing ; 
at this they are indignant. Mr. Kennedy, formerly Secretary 
of the National Society, and now one of Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors of Schools, was asked by the Select Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Education,* ‘As far as your observation goes, is it your 
opinion that the clergy do generally act upon the principle of the 
Conscience Clause?’ He answered, ‘1 think they act on it almost 
universally ; the exceptions are so few as scarcely to be worth 
naming.’ At the recent meeting of the Educational Union at Man- 
chester, the Rev. J. Oliver, Secretary of the Wesleyan Educa- 
tion Committee, said that ‘year by year there came into his 
hands officially statistics and returns from every village and 
hamlet in the country in regard to the education of the children 
of Methodist parents; and if there were a religious difficulty he 
might therefore be supposed to know what it was, The Metho- 
dists entertained no objection to the religious teaching in Church 
schools.’ 

There may be those who, valuing above all things the 
secular instruction of the school, think little of the failure 
which the scheme of the League would entail on its religious 
teaching. The clergyman cannot, however, be expected to be of 











* ‘Report,’ 2551, There is abundant other evidence in the ‘ Report ’ to the 
same effect. 
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their opinion. It was for the religious well-being of his parish that 
he got the school built, and by his exertions provided for its support, 
contributing (probably) largely thereto from his private means.* 
He has worked hard to get the schoolroom built, because it 
was in his judgment the best thing he could do for the people 
among whom he lives, and to promote whose highest interests 
he was put there. And when it is built, supposing him to be an 
honest man, he tries to conduct it on that principle. If a spirit 
of partisanship arises in his mind, there is plenty in the experi- 
ence of his school to correct it. The fact is that the distinctive 
doctrines of different schools of theology are impossible to be 
taught to children. It is better honestly to confess it. The 
sectarian points of Christianity are its abstruse points; and that 
is why they are sectarian. Any one who has had experience in 
teaching children will have learned that these points lay no hold 
on their minds. The immaturity of their understandings and 
their natural simplicity of character make them eclective in 
what they are told of religious truth—they assimilate what 
they understand only, and this is what ail communities of 
Christians believe. It is the common experience of the 
clergy that the children of Dissenters brought up in Church 
schools do not often in after life leave the chapel and come 
to church; although it cannot but be that kindly feelings 
between these Churchmen and Dissenters are promoted by 
their having been brought up together. 

The teaching of religion to a child, although it need not be secta- 
rian, must, from the very nature of the case, be dogmatic teaching. 
Religion becomes a part of the child’s belief, because it is part 
of the belief of its teacher, and can only so find its way to the 
child’s belief. To reason with a child on religion would be 
only to suggest to its mind, doubts. ‘Take the very first article 
of the Apostles’ Creed : ‘I believe in God the Father Almighty.’ 
The child believes that, because his mother and father believed 
it, and taught it to him as an infant, and because he was taught 
it at school and at church. It is thus that from the faith of the 
poor child it becomes the actuating principle of the life of the 
poor man, and goes with him to his death. He never attains 
that culture which would make it of any use to put before him 
the rational proofs of the existence of God; if, therefore, 
doubts of it had been suggested to him as a child, it is possible 





* By the ‘ Report of the Royal Commission on Education’ it may be seen that in 
the case of 168 schools, having an annual income of 45181, the clergy, 169 in 
number, contributed at the rate of 101. 10s. each, and the landowners, 399 in number, 
at the rate of 51. 6s. each. The joint rental of these landowners was 600,000I. 
(See Statistics of Church Schools, p. 26.) b 
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that it would never have taken the firm hold, that it has done, of 
his faith asa man. To the teaching of religion in a school thus 
dogmatically it is necessary that the teacher be a religious man. 
It is for this reason that the teachers of Church schools are 
religiously educated in Church training schools, These schools 
are all religious foundations—religion is at the basis of their in- 
struction and discipline—and they are denominational schools ; 
and nothing can bear a more certain testimony to the import- 
ance of this fact than the character which for a period of more 
than twenty years the teachers trained in these schools have, 
as a class, maintained. The trained teacher is as a rule a 
man of a strict life and a religious character, and as the 
children of a school take in a remarkable way the im- 
pression of the teacher in contact with whose mind their minds 
are placed for so many hours weekly, some religious influences 
cannot but pass from him to them—as, if he were an irreligious 
man, irreligious influences would. But what will the training 
Schools for secular school teachers he? What element is to come, 
in their system, in the place of the religious element in ours? 
The following are the opinions about religion which Mr. Dawson, 
a secularist and great supporter of the League, allowed himself to 
give expression to at its first meeting :— 

‘I am a latitudinarian avowedly. Why should I pay to have done 
on the week days what I spend all my Sundays endeavouring to 
undo? Is it not time that the little children should not be plagued 
with the reverse of what the scholarship of England and the right 
learning of the Church have shown to be the only things that a 
scholar can hold? If gentlemen present can show you that Moses 
did not write the whole of the Pentateuch, am I to be compelled to 
pay for telling children that he did? Is it not time that children 
should not build up what it will be their first duty when they are 
older to pull down? Have not some of us gone through that bitter 
and painful process of taking our fathers’ creed slowly down? And 
do we not know what it costs? Is it pleasant for a man to have to 
forsake the creed of his youth? Is the process so agreeable that it is 
right to subject the children of this country to it?’ 

It is clear that teachers trained in religious training colleges 
cannot be qualified to conduct schools on the type of the League. 
A Latitudinarian Training College must be established for the 
express purpose. But a trained latitudinarian teacher, whether a 
schoolmaster or a schoolmistress, will jar harshly on the life of a 
village. That life is in its social bearings and its characteristic 
features a religious life. The Church stands in the centre of the 
village, representing by its size, its antiquity, and the solidity of 
its structure, as compared with the cottages of the village, the 
contrast of that which is permanent with that which is passing 
away 
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away. Not far from it, in the village street, stands the Dissent- 
ing-chapel, and perhaps two or three more in the lanes leading 
to it, or in neighbouring hamlets; these are indications of the 
religious life of. the village intelligible to every one. If you 
inquire who the chief men of the village are, the men whose 
probity is above suspicion, whose judgment has weight in the 
village, who by honest industry have become men of substance, 
and who most promote the public good, you will find them 
commonly to be men much occupied in the interests of religion 
—regular Churchmen, or class-leaders or regular attendants of 
the several Dissenting communities. Round these religious 
centres all the village charities congregate—the offertory, the 
clothing-club, the sick-club, the coal-club, the shoe-club, the vil- 
lage library and institute, the village temperance societies, and 
the schools, Politics do not easily find their way into villages. 
The daily incidents of village-life, the religious topics of the day, 
and the markets, are subjects enough for rural thought. The 
good order of the village rests chiefly on a religious basis. It is 
founded in the public opinion of the village, and that is founded, 
as far as morals are concerned, in religion, for the leaders of it 
are religious men. If the people of the village are for the most 
part honest in their dealings, and if their word is to be relied 
upon; if they are courteous and civil to one another (and cour- 
tesy and civility are certainly on the increase in village-life) ; if 
the farmer, the village blacksmith, and carpenter, and shopkeeper, 
and tailor, and shoemaker are Jaw-abiding men, and show, when 
occasion arises, that they have some of the feelings of gentlemen: 
it is the religious character of the village that is at the bottom 
of it. It is that which chiefly governs the village, and not the 
State. The State has but little voice in the matter. Little indeed 
is known of the State except through the tax-gatherer. The police- 
man keeps some two or three houses only in the village under 
his eye. Who shall tell from what crimes even the scape- 
graces of the village who hang about the publichouse-door 
have been kept back by the Bible lessons of the village school ? 
The consciousness of divine things is never perhaps wholly 
absent or inoperative in men who have once come to the know- 
ledge of them, and even the worst in the village would be yet 
worse if its religious life were destroyed, and the fear of God 
utterly taken away and banished from it. The descent of a trained 
latitudinarian schoolmaster on a scene like this would be simply 
a public calamity. Being but a half-educated man, he would 
represent the extreme opinions of the latitudinarian school in 
which he had been trained. Being a schoolmaster, his opinions 

could 
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could not but break out in his teaching and be shared by the 
pupil-teachers under him, and, as far as they could understand 
them, by his scholars. Being a supercilious man, of necessity, 
in his capacity of a half-educated man and a latitudinarian 
schoolmaster, he could scarcely fail to become the oracle of the 
village, and as such to do a great deal to sap its religious life 
and the foundations of its social and moral well-being. When 
such men shall have been sent to all our country villages, it will 
probably be found that a great deal will have to be done by the 
State to preserve public order that is now done without it. 








Art. VII.—History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By James Anthony Froude, 
M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College. Vols. IX. X. XI. XII. 
London, 1869. 

2. Histoire de Marie Stuart. Par Jules Gauthier. Paris, 1869. 

3. Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers. By John Hosack, 
Barrister-at-Law. Edinburgh, 1869. 


O those who have made the reign of Queen Elizabeth their 
study, the year that has just passed away will always be 

one of importance. The most interesting of all our reigns, and 
perhaps the most influential on our subsequent history, has just 
been treated by three writers who will probably leave a mark 
either in this country or on the Continent, or on both. Two of 
them indeed profess only to deal with the romantic story of the 
Queen of Scots, but her history is the key to that of her great 
rival ; and the four volumes of Mr. Froude, which we are now to 
notice, span that history from the murder of Darnley, with which 
they commence, to the execution of the alleged murderer, with 
which they end. Mr. Hosack’s and M. Gauthier’s books seem 
to have been suggested by Mr. Froude’s volumes as they have 
during the last few years issued from the press; and now, along 
with the last instalment of the work, we have, very opportunely, 
the other side of the question. Mr. Froude’s is the most bitter, 
the most vehement, and at the same time the most circumstantial 
attack ever made on the memory of Mary Stuart. Mr. Hosack’s 
is certainly the most ingenious, if not the most able defence ever 
yet set up. M. Gauthier’s is one of those neat and fluent nar- 
ratives for which our neighbours are famous, taking one view 
alone of the question, as if there could be no other, yet with a 
full knowledge of that other, and supplied with the latest autho- 
rities, very largely quoted, for the support of his work, tin 
t 
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That we are not exaggerating the place taken by Mary 

Stuart’s career in enabling us to form an estimate of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and of its treatment by an author, is affirmed by Mr. 
Froude himself, who truly tells us, that— 
‘the revolution through which Scotland and England were passing 
was visibly modified by it (the murder of Darnley); it perplexed the 
counsels and complicated the policy of the great Catholic Powers of 
the Continent ; while the ultimate verdict of history on the character 
of the greatest English statesmen of the age must depend upon the 
opinion which the eventual consent of mankind shall accept on the 
share of the Queen of Scots herself in that transaction,’ (ix. 2.) 


We are further invited to test Mr. Froude on this cardinal 
point by the fact that his so-called ‘History of England’ during 
this reign is far more a biography of the two Queens than a history 
of the country ; and that he not only omits the last important fifteen 
years of the reign of Elizabeth in order apparently to bring the 
deaths of the Queens into the same concluding volume with dra- 
matic effect (it must be either on this ground, or because he was 
tired of the subject, since the reason he gives for ending where 
he does is scarcely intelligible), but regards every other question 
of the period through glasses stained with the colour which he has 
put upon this particular set of transactions. Not that we mean to 
insinuate that Mr. Froude has consciously taken up his view of 
Mary’s guilt and hypocrisy with the express purpose of using it 
as a lever for breaking down any received opinions. We hope, 
indeed, to show that his treatment of the period has diverged 
from the true course in consequence of certain hallucinations, but 
his position as to Mary was necessary for that treatment, and it 
is evident to us that in the pursuit of his object he has rushed 
blindfold into more than one trap. 

Mr. Froude’s mastery of a brilliant style is so generally 
admitted that we need spend no time in praising it, though we 
cannot honestly say that we think he has escaped the literary 
dangers which beset sensational and imaginative writers. But 
such seductions only make it the more necessary that we should rub 
our eyes, and try to look straight on. It is a great thing indeed 
to have, in the modern phrase, a ‘readable’ book; but it is not 
all, It is very pleasant to be carried swiftly and easily along ; 
but are we going the right way? We are not presumptuous 
enough to suppose that we ourselves possess a perfect clue 
through the most perplexed labyrinth of modern history, but we 
may at least indicate some grounds for questioning whether 
even the most positive and eloquent of our professed guides 
has possession of it. 

So large a literature has sprung up round the story of Mary 
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Stuart that until quite lately it has been popularly supposed that 
the subject had been thoroughly worked out. Experts of course 
knew better ; but these books will in all probability again range 
the readers of this generation, and especially the younger ones, 
on either side of two conflicting ranks; for once more we have 
the wonderful, and still most mysterious story put forth by con- 
summate partisans who seize every point which can make for 
their own side, and neglect, or are unable to see, the points which 
make for the other; and still we are nearly as far as ever from 
the cool and impartial estimate which the course of a long con- 
troversy does in the end bring to the front. It is now many 
years since Hallam,* in despair, summed up the dispute with the 
wise and pregnant remark that ‘it may be given as the result of 
fair inquiry that to impeach the character of most of Mary’s 
adversaries would be a far easier task than to exonerate her own.’ 
But he would now, we venture to think, scarcely give the judg- 
ment he then pronounced upon the famous Casket Letters, on 
which so-much did really, and on which so much more has been 
supposed to turn, On these Casket Letters, generally con- 
sidered the centrai point of the question, we propose to say a few 
words; but it will be convenient to notice previously the 
career of Mary before the murder of Darnley, as given us on 
either side by the present writers, apologizing to those of our 
readers who are already sufficiently familiar with the subject to 
require no such preliminary sketch. 

The divergence begins very early. On one side we have the 
picture of an extraordinarily clever and beautiful child, educated 
up to mature womanhood at the most corrupt and brilliant court 
of Europe, yet preserved from all taint by, of all people in the 
world, Catherine de Medicis! So says M. Gauthier.— On the 
other side, writers like Mignet have traced the subsequent crimes 
and follies of the Queen of Scots to the horrible atmosphere 
which she had breathed in France. We have little hesitation in 
this matter. It is indeed no slight point in her favour that, in 
such a court, no scandal had tainted her character till she came 
to Scotland ; but it is hard to disconnect that training of thirteen 
years with such incidents as the tragical story of Chatelard, the 
contempt of appearances—to say the least, which she showed in 
the case of Rizzio, and the shocking marriage with Bothwell. 

In the first of these cases we hold Mr. Froude to be right in 
attaching great blame to the beautiful woman who could play with 
the passions of an over-wrought, crack-brained gentleman, and 
then have him executed when he concealed himself in her room. 
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Even Mr. Hosack admits her cruelty, though not her previous 
fault; but M. Gauthier sees neither. 

In the case of Rizzio again, we have on one side a well- 
meaning, noble-minded young Queen, ill-treated by a vicious 
husband, struggling against a turbulent nobility who are resolved 
to make her power bend to theirs, and in the extremity. of the 
conflict falling back on the one faithful servant she could trust,* 
with whom it is ridiculous to suppose there could be a shadow 
of scandalous intrigue. On the other side we have a selfish, 
ambitious princess, violently quarrelling with and separating 
from her foolish boy-husband, and chasing away the counsellors 
whom she ought to have respected, while she gave colour to the 
worst suppositions by sitting up half the night alone with the 
subtle Italian who was using the besotted favour of the Queen 
to make himself master of Scotland and supreme over its ancient 
nobility. We may acquit her indeed of the most serious part of 
the charge made against her in this case; but how could such a 
(Queen be respected? How can historians mistake the signi- 
ficance of the offence she gave? Here again we believe Mr. 
Froude (in a former volume) to have been right, though he might 
have spared his readers the repetition of- scandalous reports which 
he does not profess to believe. Of course we do not mean to 
justify the assassination, 

So with Mary’s share in Darnley’s murder, and the connection 
of that event with her attachment to Bothwell. On one side we 
have Mr. Froude’s ‘ panther,’ a beautiful monster of wickedness, 
in close conspiracy with her paramour (whom, when wounded, 
she flies to visit in his castle, a distance of fifty miles, on horse- 
back), luring her, now at last penitent, husband to his destruc- 
tion; going to attend him in his sickness for the express purpose 
of taking him off his guard; writing the most prurient letters to 
her guilty partner from his bedside, carrying him off with her to 
the fatal Kirk o’ Field prepared and furnished for the death-scene, 
with gunpowder placed in her own room underneath his; re- 
moving the smallest scrap of furniture which it might be worth 
while to save from the explosion; sitting up with him, to 
prevent suspicion, till it was time for him to be blown up, and 
then, having made an excuse for her absence, going comfortably 
to bed, and pretending to know nothing of what was going on 
till her paramour, the murderer, comes quite familiarly to her 
bedroom and tells her in the morning. We are then introduced 
to her eating a good breakfast in bed with the most perfect com- 
posure, and making only the least possible parade of her loss 





* Hosack, 122; Gauthier, vol. i., chap, v. 
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and very barefaced pretences to pursue the guilty. She buries 
her husband with all privacy ; and finding the usual mourning 
too irksome, solaces herself with Bothwell and other lords, 
‘riding and shooting’ at Seton, a pleasant country house. A 
‘ general instinct’ points her out as the murderess ; but she writes 
cool letters to the various Courts, begging the sovereigns of 
Europe not to believe the charge. Urged by Queen Elizabeth, she 
at last consents to try Bothwell, but giving only fifteen days’ notice 
instead of forty, the legal time. She had assisted him in 
obtaining a divorce from his wife before Darnley’s death, and 
the trial was now the merest mockery, attended by the most 
flagrant coercion of his enemies, and the most open sympathy 
on her own part. We then have her clever arrangements with 
Bothwell for her elopement; the preconcerted seizure on the 
road, to save appearances; the living with him as his wife at 
Dunbar Castle; the subsequent marriage, and the passionate 
clinging to him up to the last scene at Carberry Hill. A dreadful 
story indeed! and one with the main outlines of which we have 
been long familiar; but Mr. Froude has clothed it with such 
a marvellous splendour of diction, and brought it before us in so 
graphic a manner, filling it up with so many minute details, 
that it has become almost a fresh discovery. It will certainly 
cost very many of his*teaders a positive wrench to give up what 
they have been so forcibly persuaded into believing. 

But now hear the other side. When we listen to Mary’s 
defenders, we find that it is she herself who is the victim of 
a brutal nobility and a subtlety of plotting, brought to such 
a perfection in that age as has never been witnessed before or 
since. Her connection with Bothwell was simply the innocent 
refuge of a hunted sovereign from her pursuers. He shows 
greater zeal for her service than others, and is rewarded with her 
peculiar favour. The visit to him at Hermitage was but an 
eight miles’ ride; a stay of two hours, not immediately, but a 
week after he was wounded in her service, and she was accom- 
_ by no less a person than her brother, Murray himself. 

er visit to Darnley was at his own request, and is divested of all 
the sinister incidents attached to it by the other side. She 
is utterly unacquainted with the conspiracy to murder him. 
The story about her saving the furniture is a myth. Her leaving 
him on the fatal night was pre-arranged for the express purpose of 
attending the wedding of her two servants, was known to the con- 
spirators, and the occasion chosen by them on that account. The 
gunpowder was not placed in her room with her knowledge, but 
underneath, unknown to her. Her reception of the news of the 
murder was much more natural than if she had filled the ~~ 
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with lamentations. She knew not whom to trust. She believed 
her own life to have been aimed at. She was in ignorance of 
what we know for certain now, that almost all, if not quite all 
the nobles who surrounded her, were concerned in the deed. 
She was therefore checkmated in every attempt to bring the 
perpetrators to justice. If Lennox, the father of the murdered 
king, did not pursue the matter further than he did, it was his 
own fault. Her movement to Seton was necessary for her health. 
She did all that was requisite for propriety as to the mourning. 
Bothwell was not with her at Seton. As to her shooting at the 
butts when there, this story, like most of the rest, is mere gossip. 
People do not shoot at the butts in a Scotch February. The 
letters from Darnley’s bedside, and from Stirling, arranging 
about her feigned capture by Bothwell,—the Casket Letters, in 
short, are palpable forgeries. She was the victim of Bothwell, 
and of the lords who had abetted his proceedings for the express 
purpose of ruining both. Her consent to her own capture was 
merely to avoid blood. All that followed was the effect of Both- 
well’s violence. She was seen and reported to be in distress. She 
witnesses his final departure from Carberry with great com- 
placency.* She is, indeed, admitted to have been guilty of 
weaknesses and rashness, and even to have committed faults 
which it is impossible to excuse, to have made an ‘ irreparable 
error, and to be open to grave suspicion;{ but of the main 
charges she is innocent. Where supposed evidence has been 
adduced, it is proved to be false or suspicious; where inferences 
have been pressed, she gets off on the ground of ‘no evidence.’ 

The main defence of the views we have just described 
lies in the exposure of the true character of the Casket Letters, 
of Buchanan’s ‘ Detectio,’ and of the depositions of some wit- 
nesses from whom the heaviest accusations are derived. Much 
of this was done long ago by Goodall and others; but the merit 
of the French and English books we are noticing is, that they 
have put the defence together in a more workmanlike way than 
before, supplied a few new considerations, and addressed them- 
selves directly to some of Mr. Froude’s fallacies. Whether they 
have settled the question of Mary’s innocence is still matter of 
the gravest doubt; but they have greatly weakened the opposite 
side. 

We have not, of course, space to enter fully into this subject. 
The serious difficulties touching the originals of these celebrated 
letters—originals so perseveringly demanded by Mary and the 
French ambassador, so suspiciously withheld, so juggled by 
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Murray and his partners in the trial of Mary, and so eagerly 
fought over ever since,—these difficulties seem scarcely to be 
fully understood by Mr. Froude; but they will be found well 
stated in the books we are now concerned with; and, on the 
whole,—we may say it at once—we believe it will be difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the letters must be forgeries, even upon 
the ground of these difficulties. They are eight in number. Of 
these, the originals of the two first and the three last must, beyond 
all doubt, by a careful sifting of the language of the French, Scotch, 
English, aad Latin copies, have been in Scotch, while the originals 
of the three intermediate ones were as certainly in French. 
These three are Mary’s own; but instead of being written to 
Bothwell they were addressed to Darnley, and contain no proofs 
of guilt. They were thrown in with those that preceded and 
followed them, in order to give an air of probability to the whole. 
Yet the earlier of these letters were publicly produced at West- 
minster in French, and affirmed most solemnly to be originals! 
But, for a clue through this complicated difficulty, we must refer 
our readers to Mr. Hosack (chaps. v., vii.) and M. Gauthier 
6 M.). 

ut independently of this question, and of the history of the 
circumstances under which the letters were originally said to be 
obtained and produced in evidence, we have in these volumes, 
and especially in Mr. Hosack’s, the most conclusive arguments 
against the authenticity of the five which incriminate Mary, 
derived from variations in the versions, which show the places 
where interpolations have been introduced, from direct statements 
made in them of facts, which we know to be untrue, and, in 
the case of the most famous of the letters, the second, from 
several different grounds of criticism, which, when taken together, 
carry, in our opinion, irresistible conviction. 

The second letter is the only one which is much known 
to general readers of the subject. Its lengthy, circumstantial 
revelations of character leave an ineffaceable impression, in- 
cluding, as they do, the whole of the accusations made against 
the supposed writer,—calculating villainy, gross indecency, vile 
hypocrisy, and disgusting treachery. In such a controversy 
we do not attach any great importance to arguments drawn 
from the absolute want of any writing approaching to this in 
the whole course of Mary’s admitted correspondence, consist- 
ing of many hundreds of letters; nor to appeals to probability 
drawn from history or fiction. Such arguments are quite in 
place in the pages of professed advocates, since they ‘lon to 
meet opponents who take scarcely any other ground; but they 
come under the head of rhetoric rather than logic. When, how- 

ever, 
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ever, we find placed side by side with this letter the deposition 
of Darnley’s attendant, Crawford, and find the two documents 
agreeing, not in a general way, as two independent accounts 
may well do, but word for word (both professing to describe at 
length an interview between Darnley and Mary), yet both equally 
declared to be genuine, we come to something more than 
suspicion, and discover the source from which the forgery was 
in part derived. When we find that the messenger, Paris, who 
stated in his deposition that he was the bearer of the letter, was 
in Scotland when Elizabeth insisted on his being examined 
before her council, but was suspiciously executed in Scotland 
with all speed; when we find, by collation of many other docu- 
ments, and the review of all that previous writers have said, that 
‘the chronological objections to these two letters,’ or rather two 
parts of the same letter, ‘are insurmountable,’* and observe the 
remarkable contrast between these two parts, it is impossible to 
hold out any longer. Yet Mr. Froude never admits for a moment 
that there can be any doubt as to this or the other letters. His 
notice of the chronological difficulties is, as Mr. Hosack justly 
says, ‘ wholly unintelligible.’ Mr. Froude speaks of the ‘ French 
originals’ (viii. 453) as if it was not known that they were 
Scotch. Indeed, in noticing Murray’s account, written to De 
Silva, of the famous second letter (ix. 119), he is so little critical, 
that he calls this account an ‘accurate description’ of the letter 
(ix. 134); whereas Murray mentions no less than five important 
points which are not in the letter at all, a discrepancy which 
ought to have put him on the right track; for it is pretty clear 
that Murray was speaking of a first draft of the forgery, which 
being withdrawn because it was too strong, a milder one was 
concocted from Crawford’s deposition.t 

We have mentioned the deposition of the servant, Paris. His 
name and his accusations are mixed up intimately with the 
Casket Letters. From him we obtain the most scandalous parts 
of the story, such as the direct charges of adultery with Both- 
well, complicity in the subsequent murder, and the fetching 
away of the costly coverlet before the explosion; but this de- 
position is to the last degree suspicious. Besides the fact of 
Paris being examined and executed hastily in Scotland, ap- 
parently that Elizabeth might not bring the fraud to light, we 
find that the deposition was sent up privately, ‘unauthenti- 
cated by any judicial authority,’ to London, many months after 
the termination of the trial, and that it never saw the light 
till it was unearthed from the State Paper Office 150 years after- 
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wards. Mr. Hosack brings in also a new fact, lately authenti- 
cated from Copenhagen, that Paris was delivered up to Murray 
a year before the time which he gave out to Queen Elizabeth, 
but was carefully concealed till it was necessary to get rid of 
him; while his deposition was taken before three of Murray’s own 
creatures, and before them alone. Yet Hume has called this 
document a ‘regular judicial paper, given in regularly and 
judicially, and which ought to have been canvassed at the time 
if the persons whom it concerned had been assured of their 
own innocence.’ Mr, Froude, in like manner, accepts Paris’ 
deposition without scruple, and even takes his hasty execution as 
an argument in favour of its truth (ix. 4). Surely it should have 
occurred to him that Murray might have had Paris examined in 
Scotland before sending him to England, if he was afraid of 
Elizabeth’s ‘suppressing his evidence,’ and that it was scarcely 
necessary to hang him straight off for this purpose. 

Again, Mr. Froude accepts with equal voracity the truth of 
Buchanan’s famous book, the ‘ Detectio,’—the text-book-in-chief 
of the accusations against Mary (x. 320). He even tells us ‘ that 
it will receive at last the authoritative position which it deserves.’ 
But, we take it, he is the last author who will venture to say 
so. Long suspected, and by a large class of writers on both sides 
repudiated, this audacious libel has now, we believe, received its 
coup de grace. The author was ‘the most assiduous of Mary’s 
flatterers’ at the very time when he afterwards describes her as 
guilty of the most horrible crimes—his old mistress being then 
in the deepest adversity, and his new master, Murray, at the 
head of affairs. His worst slanders are confirmed by no particle 
of contemporary evidence,* he is often contradicted by well- 
known facts, and the very evident traces of connexion between 
his book and the Casket Letters have left a well-founded belief 
that, if he was not himself the forger, he must have assisted Mait- 
land, at whose door the crime is generally supposed to rest. 

But, when we have taken away from Mr. Froude’s glowing 
narrative in Vols. VIII. and IX, all that is derived from the 
Casket Letters, Buchanan’s book, and Paris’ deposition, we have 
deprived him of all his support for a large portion of that narra- 
tive, and left him very little for the rest. In fact, his account 
becomes so dislocated that it requires to be entirely re-written. 
His rhetoric reminds us of the irregular fizz of damaged powder, 
interesting to watch in its glittering coruscations, but wholly 
worthless for the objects of propelling a ball and hitting a 
mark, This observation may even be applied to his more sober 
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and careful summing up of the evidence as to these letters 
{ix. 395-400), where he reproduces some of Hume’s * exploded 
arguments to prove that it was impossible that the forgery of 
such letters could escape detection, and tells us that ‘ they were 
examined long and minutely by each and every of the lords who 
were present, whereas we know that Cecil himself has left on 
record that, on the only occasion when they could have been 
properly examined, that examination was conducted in the 
most confused and hurried manner.t Mr. Froude similarly fails 
to convince us when he builds upon the fact that Maitland, who 
wert over to Mary, must, if the letters had been a forgery, 
have known the secret, but neglects to notice that he was hardly 
likely to disclose it, either during life or by leaving papers, if 
he was himself the author of the forgery, as is generally sup- 
posed ;—(it must be remembered, further, that this miserable 
man committed suicide), Nor does our author strengthen his 

sition by asserting that a reported speech of the Bishop of 
Rove was the bishop’s real and private opinion, when Mr. 
Froude had given in a preceding page an exactly opposite 
statement from the same prelate, which we are asked to believe 
was only ‘to serve an immediate purpose.’ Surely we are not 
called upon to build upon either one of two opposite statements 
from the same person, and may justly suspect the man or his 
reporter. 

Nor do these three main sources of Mr. Froude’s error exhaust 
the list. In his eagerness to make out his case, he insists on 
the allowance of only fifteen days instead of forty, granted to 
Bothwell’s accusers, as a mark of collusion. Collusion, no 
doubt, there was, pace Mr. Hosack; but the latter is right in 
exposing Mr. Froude’s mistake, for fifteen days was the legal 
time. In speaking of the proof of Mary’s guilt, afforded by her 
appearing at her window and giving Bothwell a friendly nod as 
he left the palace for his mock trial, Mr. Hosack shows that 
there is not the same authority for this as for the narrative 
which the Provost-Marshal of Berwick officially gave Drury, 
and which Drury reported to Cecil on the same day: yet all 
this is told, without distinction, as part of the same brilliant 
narrative. The same remark applies to the incident of Both- 
well’s riding the horse of the murdered King, where Mr, Froude 
felicitously reminds us of Richard II. and ‘ roan Barbary.’ On 





* A careful study of Mr. Hosack’s book will show that he has explicitly or im- 
) licitly answered every one of the fifteen arguments in the famous Note L of 
ee s history of this reign, a far more powerful piece of writing than anything 
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describing the effect of the discovery of the Casket Letters, Mr. 
Hosack accuses Mr. Froude of drawing on his imagination— 
and certainly the latter gives no authority for the statement 
impugned—and exposes the unfairness of Mr. Froude’s method 
of dealing with a quotation from Lord Herries in regard to the 
discovery.* When Mr. Froude is describing the flight of Mary 
from the field of Langside, he ridiculously seeks to add to the 
effect by making the peasants by the roadside cut at her with 
reaping-hooks (ix. 227), whereas such implements could scarcely 
be in peasants’ hands in May. Many other such indications of 
the peril to which a lively imagination exposes an author are 
given by this critic, and, as far as we can judge, he is right. 

So again with Mr. Froude’s treatment of the Regent Murray. 
It is no exaggeration to say that there are scores of passages in 
these volumes where the character of that subtle statesman is 
spoken of in terms of the most glowing eulogy. He is the 
stainless hero of the story: a noble-minded, gentle, prudent, coa- 
summately able, public-spirited, brotherly, self-sacrificing man. 
Mr. Hosack affirms that Mr. Froude is the only historian who 
has taken that view of him, and we believe he is right. Now, 
it is quite true that Murray’s zeal for the Reformed religion 
was sincere, his private morals blameless, that he had great 
abilities and often used them well ; but there were few public 
men in that age whose career will bear a close inspection, and 
assuredly he is not one. Public spirit and religious zeal may 
have been the original basis of his eariier acts, but the darker 
aspects of ambition come unmistakably into the foreground as 
he proceeds, and Jead him into conduct which it is absurd to mis- 
name and culpable to eulogise. His ingratitude and repeated 
betrayals of a sister who had pardoned his revolt stand quite 
apart from any question as to the grounds of his revolt. His 
fawning servility to Rizzio,t when it suited him to be reconciled 
to Mary, fits in well with the spirit which could bend to play an 
ignominious part in the comedy practised by Elizabeth before 
the ambassadors of Europe. Then even Mr. Froude allows that 
we are forced to suspect Murray of being ‘aware that some dark 
deed was intended ’ (ix. 35),—in other words, that Darnley was 
about to be murdered—when he hurried off to Fife, on a mere 
excuse, upon the fatal Sunday, heedless of shocking his Puritan 
friends, Was it not in order to be out of the way? What shal} 
we say, if the above arguments respecting the Casket Letters 
carry weight, as to Murray’s part in their forgery, his connivance 
with Buchanan’s ‘ Detectio,’ his conduct as to Paris’ deposition, 
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and indeed his whole position as the accuser of his sister? He 
may have been convinced that it was much better for Scotland 
and the Reformation that Mary should not get back to power, 
but assuredly few men have done more evil that good might come. 
He seems, in fact, to have had a particularly mean nature, keep- 
ing out of the way while plots were developing in which he 
appears to have had at least some share, then subsequently coming 
back to reap the advantages of his absence, and bringing the 
bolder agents in the transaction to punishment for the part 
they played. His ‘self-sacrifice’ was shown by his accumu- 
lating, amidst the general disorders of the kingdom, larger pos- 
sessions than any one else in the country. He robs his sister of 
her jewels, He basely betrays the Duke of Norfolk to death when 
he had no longer need of his assistance to escape in safety from 
England. It is not easy to understand_how this can be a stainless 
hero. 

We have mentioned Norfolk, but must pass over, for want of 
space, the criticism of Mr, Froude’s treatment of his character, 
to which we are tempted; merely remarking that, with all his 
faults, he is painted far too darkly by the writer. Hume’s 
account of his career is more just, ‘and the remarkable letter 
written to his children before he died * shews he could scarcely 
have been what we find him in these pages. 

But, while we decline to accept Mr. Froude’s view of these 
events and persons as in any way historical, it is by no means 
necessary that we should range ourselves in the ranks of 
Mary Stuart’s partisans. If he has thrown himself into the 
battle with such a headlong vehemence that he is taken prisoner 
at once we are not forced to give his captors the credit of 
winning a victory. It may surely be held that the proofs of 
Mary’s complicity in the murder of her husband have crumbled 
away under the hands of an honest criticism, and yet that she 
might be guilty nevertheless. Whether the supposed proofs 
were really believed to be genuine by the persons concerned in 
her captivity is all-important with reference to their conduct at 
the bar of history; but, putting them aside, there still remain 
circumstances which cannot but leave room for the gravest 
suspicion, and a mystery must for ever attach to the subject 
which it seems to us vain in her defenders to suppose they have 
dispelled or ever can dispel. 

To put it in the broadest way, When a woman quarrels 
desperately with her husband, makes a principal friend of that 
husband’s principal enemy, and immediately after the murder of 
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the husband marries that enemy who is pronounced by the general 
voice, if not absolutely known, to be one at least of the murderers 
—and each of these points is beyond dispute—the common 
sense of mankind forms a settled opinion of her guilt which no 
special pleading can overcome. When we are asked to compas- 
sionate an unfortunate queen, shut up in a castle with this ruffian, 
and induced to consent to live with and afterwards to marry him by 
the sight of a bond in which the names of her chief nobles are 
found consenting to the marriage, we ask whether this is some weak 
woman whose frailty we are bound to condone, or whether it is 
Mary Stuart, the bravest by nature, and, except one, the ablest 
of her sex—the woman who, shortly afterwards, makes her 
escape on horseback from Borthwick Castle, disguised as a 
trooper, in order to rejoin the guilty Bothwell. When we are 
told to attach importance to the distress in which she is after- 
wards found, we point to the well-ascertained law of retribution, 
by which guilt exacts its own punishment. When we are asked 
to excuse her, on the ground of the complicity of her own nobles, 
for not pursuing the murderers, we ask again whether such a 
woman as Mary Stuart would have acted so had she been 
innocent, These are the grounds of suspicion, nay, the con- 
victions, which are formed from admitted facts and permanent 
principles, They do not amount to proof, but they are not 
weakened by what we must call the special pleading of the 
authors before us; and, in the absence of so many documents 
of which the painstaking care of James VI. and his friends or 
the lapse of time has deprived us, we are bound to attend to 
such convictions, and not to throw them aside merely because 
we have no proof, 

Nor in point of detail can we follow or even excuse Mr. 
Hosack when he labours to fasten the failure of Bothwell’s trial 
on the shoulders of Lennox. From his own pages we may 
gather the indisputable fact that Bothwell had entire command 
of Edinburgh at the period, and was resolved to stand on no 
ceremony with any of his accusers; yet he tells us that ‘ Lennox 
did not think proper to avail himself of the queen’s invitation,’ 
and ‘either his courage failed him at the critical moment or his 
friends refused to follow him on so hazardous an expedition !’ 
All attempt to get over the iniquity of this part of the drama 
should be honestly given up at once. Nor does this writer 
succeed in invalidating the deposition of Nelson, the only 
servant of Darnley’s who escaped, and who states several things 
in corroboration of the suspicion of Mary’s guilt. The single 
fact of an inventory having been discovered which shows that 
the costly bed, ordered, according to Nelson, by Mary to be 
removed 
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removed before the explosion, was actually destroyed on the 
occasion, does not cover the question. Nor does he get rid of 
the suspicion which must ever attach to Mary for reviving the 
Consistorial Court of the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s. This 
was done at Bothwell’s instance for the purpose of obtaining, in 
the Roman Catholic form, his divorce, and after the famous 
Craigmillar Bond which doomed Darnley to destruction had been 
signed. Of course it is possible she may have been ignorant of 
what was meant by the act, but we are talking, we repeat, of no 
simple girl. It is Mary Stuart. And we think he will fail to 
convince his readers that the root of the whole complicated 
series of plots is to be found in the deep-laid villainy of Morton 
and Maitland, who, from the first, resolved to destroy Mary, 
Darnley, and Bothwell alike, and thus ‘lent themselves to 
Bothwell’s daring schemes’* as to a mere tool in their hands, 
for the purpose of establishing a Protestant oligarchy. This is 
too much like judging after the event. To sum up our opinion 
of this thick-and-thin defence with a phrase taken from Mr, 
Hosack’s concluding page, we submit that we are not called 
upon to think of Mary Stuart as a mere ‘victim of sectarian 
violence and barbarous statecraft. That she was placed in 
extraordinarily difficult circumstances, out of which the best 
and wisest could hardly have emerged with credit, must indeed 
be admitted ; but that she was, of all persons, the least fitted by 
nature and education for the task of governing Scotland, and 
more especially by the possession of the gifts of beauty and fasci- 
nation—gifts fatal without principle,—that she completely mis- 
understood the problem she was called upon to solve in a time 
of revolution, and that she behaved as ill as it was possible 
to behave under the pressure of temptation,—all this seems to 
us to come out with the light of day even from the pages of 
her defenders. 

If this estimate is in any degree correct, if a historian who 
fully and fairly weighs both sides is neither permitted to treat 
this most famous of all heroines as certainly guilty or certainly 
innocent of the greatest crimes laid against her, if he is obliged 
in consequence to qualify and guard his narrative, and often to 
give neutral hues where he would fain fill in with the darkest 
shades and brightest lights, he is in evil case; supposing, of 
course, that he is one of the modern school to whom the power of 
creating lively sensation is a necessity. Very far, indeed, is 
Mr. Froude from feeling any obligation to be moderate. ‘If's’ 
and ‘but’s’ are as horrible to him as to Richard III., or as the 
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‘sarsenet oaths’ of Lady Percy to her vehement husband. We 
have seen the ardour with which he has thrown his weight into 
the scale against Mary Stuart as to her conduct in Scotland. 
With him it is all lamp-black. Nor does the sad ee 
history of the unhappy queen compel him to lighten his colour- 
ing for a moment. Every incident of her long and painful 
captivity is turned to her discredit. The idea that it is possible 
for one who has committed crime to act, in a course of many 
subsequent years, with any sincerity and sense of religion, or 
indeed to have any religion at all, seems never to have entered 
his head, much less that she may not have been guilty of all 
that was laid to her charge. It is rank hypocrisy, a cunning 
stage play, from beginning to end. Not even in the last fatal 
scene is this writer awed by the dignity and majesty, learnt in 
long years of distress, which all the rest of the world, friend 
and foe of the sufferer alike, has cheerfully acknowledged. It 
seems to us an unworthy use of authorities to quote a nameless 
person, even though ‘evidently an eye-witness’ (xii. 331), for 
the manner in which she received the tidings of her approach- 
ing execution; or to describe the ‘fear either that she would 
destroy herself in the night, or that she would refuse to come 
to the scaffold, and that it might be necessary to drag her 
there by violence,’ when the facts of her real behaviour all 
through that awful night, and her magnificent demeanour in 
the last scene are absolutely undisputed, and so signally to her 
credit that they are almost enough—as they have before now 
been found enough—to convert to her side the bitterest of her 
accusers, 

But what shall we say to the cruel hatred (we must use plain 
language) which breathes in every line of the description of her 
execution? Simply that it entirely overshoots its mark, and 
leaves the reader rather preferring to err with Mary than be right 
with her judge. Literature has scarcely an instance of a more 
shocking abuse of language than the passage where the writer 
gloats over the poor wreck of humanity, exultingly holds up 
before us the severed head, dripping with blood, and converts 
the inevitable contortion of the muscles of the countenance into 
a witness and proof of the apparently graceful face of the still 
lovely lady being nothing after all, and in reality, but the 
‘withered features of a grizzled, wrinkled old woman’ (xii. 340). 


It is time that we left for the present this very painful part of 
the subject, and enquired into Mr. Froude’s treatment of Mary’s 
rival and the complicated policy of the twenty-two years which 
these 
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these volumes embrace. His account of the position of England 
in reference to Scotland, Ireland, France, Spain, and the Nether- 
lands, and of the relations of Elizabeth and her ministers to her 
own subjects, affords abundant opportunity to trace his general 
scheme and to test the principles on which he has written his 
book. 

Let us at once give our readers some notion of that general 
scheme. We have seen that he rightly attaches immense 
importance to the place occupied by the Queen of Scots. Just 
as Philip II, in Mr. Motley’s pages (and in Mr. Froude’s in a 
less degree, because less within his sphere) is fitly repre- 
sented as the centre of the movements of the world of the last 
half of the 16th century, so Mary is the centre of those of 
the ulterior orbis, England and its adjacent shores. Round her 
all conspiracies in this island, all variations in the treatment 
of different religious sections, all foreign intrigues and projects 
of invasion, all systems of the balance of power between England, 
France, and Spain, cluster as planets round a sun. For the 
nineteen years of her captivity she is in some respects a more 
important person than Elizabeth herself. Thus it is one great 
merit of Mr. Froude’s conception that he never allows us to lose 
sight of the captive queen. Her story is not, as in shorter and 
less ambitious histories of the time, told once and for all by way 
of episode, a tragical event forming merely one out of many 
such in a tragical age. It is a continuous underplot, something 
into which all other things must be made to fit. With Mr. 
Froude she and the Roman Catholic powers that gathered round 
her are the incarnation of all that is retrogressive, vicious, 
abominable; and it is obvious that the line he has taken of 
giving her no quarter enables him to work out this view with 
a strength and consistency which would not be otherwise 
sO easy. 

Opposed to the tremendous forces surging round the one hope 
of the world, the ‘ Protestantism’ of which Elizabeth was the osten- 
sible head, stood, Mr. Froude tells us, a little knot of true men, 
genuine heroes, the Protestant Ministers of the English queen. 
Cecil and Walsingham are their chiefs. ‘To them is due the suc- 
cess of every stroke made against the enemy, the welding of every 
weapon with which he was repulsed. Elizabeth herself was 
but the ‘small figure’ mounted upon the ‘splendid pedestal’ 
(xi. 431) formed by them and her Protestant subjects, the lay 
figure which her Ministers displayed to the world, the puppet 
whose movements were controlled by themselves, She does, in- 
deed, interfere very often ; she has plans of her own, and insists 
on their being adopted ; but the only effect of her individual 
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agency is to mar what her Ministers are doing; and when, she 
finds herself obliged to retreat from her position, they succeed 
once more. In fact, to use the late Lord Derby’s celebrated 
phrase in speaking of Lord Russell, she ‘ meddles and muddles.’ 
Every feminine foible—and few had more—is brought to light 
with an unsparing hand. Her eternal matrimonial speculations 
come before us with a reiterated amount of moral reflections 
which surprise us in so accomplished a dramatist as Mr. Froude, 
for we find ourselves yawning over them. The celebrated kiss 
which she gave to one of her lovers, the ‘toad’ Anjou, reminds 
us in its importance of that to which ‘ Madeira’s woods once 
trembled.’ * It cost the country many thousand pounds, but the 
flirtation costs us also nearly sixty pages of Mr. Froude’s writing. 
Not a vacillation of her conduct in private or public matters, 
not a swing of her mental pendulum is allowed to escape notice. 
And, indeed, on mere literary grounds, we should have thought 
they ought to have been greatly condensed, for it is hard to follow 
the story. Out of the general struggle in which she is involved 
she is saved, in spite of herself, by a series of ‘happy accidents,’ 
‘miracles which continued steadily to befriend her’ (xi. 139), 
some ‘ Providence or chance which was at the moment curiously 
working for her’ (xii. 85). . 

But this is a paradoxical position, as Mr. Froude evidently feels. 
On all sides there has been a sort of instinct as to Elizabeth’s 
being a ‘great queen,’ and he is even betrayed into calling her 
this himself (xii. 342), forgetful of her ‘small figure. Even- 
tual success, not only acknowledged at the time, but by all 
posterity, seems hardly to be accounted for by ‘ miracles,’ how- 
ever much they ‘ may continue steadily to befriend her.’ Besides, 
she was after all the daughter of his quondam hero, Henry VIIL., 
the ‘good Queen Bess’ of all time, the woman who was wor- 
shipped by the greatest wits, the noblest characters, the most 
splendid heroes of our race, to win whose favour was sufficient 
inducement for thousands of Englishmen to peril all, and who 
could thus levy armies without money and strike down tyrants 
by a look and a word, the one representative in poetry and litera- 
ture of English glory and grandeur. Well, this tendency of 
posterity must be checked. The reason why Elizabeth was so 
great and yet so small must be made clear once and for ever. 

Not that she has always occupied this insignificant place with 
Mr. Froude. She was once a ‘magnificent girl,” when she 
represented the ‘Protestantism’ of England against her sister and 
the Romanist reaction of that reign. She was then a heroine, 
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prudent and glorious. In an earlier volume still he had spoken 
by anticipation of ‘her lordly nature as the pride of all true- 
hearted Englishmen’ (ii. 457). Her failure begins when she 
takes up the definite policy of patronising the ‘ prim, self-satisfied 
Anglo-Catholic,’ ‘ who prided himself on the gulf of separation 
which divided him from the Calvinists—a thing of vapour, but 
depending for his existence on the Protestantism which he 
despised’ (xi. 635)—in other words, when she throws herself 
into the task of governing and fostering the English Church, 
and is forced by circumstances into opposition to that Church’s 
bitter enemies. This line once taken by the Queen, it is difficult 
to decide which sinks lower in the scale of Mr. Froude’s anti- 
pathies, she or the bishops,* though, indeed, when he can claim 
her as ‘an intelligent latitudinarian’ (xi. 8) and philosopher of 
the modern school, an idea which no anachronism deters him 
from transplanting back by three centuries, he has more than one 
word to say in her favour. 

Now it has generally been thought that though the Elizabethan 
Church was in a somewhat dilapidated condition, thanks to 
Elizabeth’s predecessors and to her own uncommonly rough 
nursing, there was something to be said for it, governed as it was by 
the most learned and able of all our Archbishops, Parker, the pious 
Grindal, and the truly excellent Whitgift—illuminated as it was 
by such men as Jewell, Sandys, Hooker, and Gilpin—and training 
as it did such prelates as formed the galaxy of the Jacobean age. 
But no word proceeds from Mr. Froude with regard to the Church, 
which does not in the grossest manner slander and vilify it. 

We can, of course, make no objection to a History of England 
from the pen of a writer of any religious persuasion, simply on 
that account. All we require is truth. But our suspicions are 
excited by the display of a strong religious or anti-religious bias 
in one who writes of a period when ‘religion was the capital 
point on which depended all political transactions ;’f as, for 
example, we do not expect from an earnest Romanist like Lin- 
gard an appreciative account of the Reformation which he is 
pledged by profession to abhor. And so in the same way, 
when we find an unconcealed hatred of the Church which 
Elizabeth did so much to establish in union with the State, 
and side by side with it an extreme depreciation of Elizabeth 
herself,—not springing from what is the usual source of such 
depreciation, a belief in the wrongs of her rival,—and along 
with this a self-contradictory analysis of her successful career, 
we cannot but suspect that the truth has not been put before 
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us. Something has interfered with the calm judgment of the 
historian. 

Accordingly there is scarcely a transaction in the reign, where, 
as soon as ever Mr. Froude proceeds beyond the mere narration of 
facts, he does not betray the false estimate into which he has 
been led through his adoption of a mistaken point of view; and 
of course this influences the selection of facts themselves. 

Let us take first the foreign policy of England. If there is 
one thing more perpetually brought before us in these volumes 
than another it is the complaint that Elizabeth, being the one 
acknowledged head of the Protestant cause in Europe, failed 
to assist it with honesty and vigour either in Scotland, France 
or the Netherlands. She ‘could feel no sustained interest in 
the questions which divided Europe’ (xi. 462). All claim to 
the ‘ political sagacity’ with which she is ‘ignorantly credited’ 
is denied ; for ‘ political sagacity implies some positive policy 
and some consistency in following it.’ ‘She was consistent 
only in mutability’ (xi. 127). She is always ‘floating with 
the stream of revolution’ instead of guiding it. The disasters 
of the Dutch and final subsidence of Belgium into Romanism 
are laid at her door (xi. 139); they are the fruits of her policy 
of neutralising France for three years by the Alencon mar- 
riage. If she would but have joined France in the war with 
Spain the happiest results would have followed in the former 
country (xi. 414), It is her treatment of the Huguenots which 
ruined their cause. It is the same in Scotland. Her stinginess, 
her vacillations, her base desertion of the Scotch Protestant 
Lords, jeopardized English influence and the success of ‘ Pro- 
testantism. In all these cases her Ministers would have acted 
differently, and the fate of the world would consequently have been 

very different. 

Nothing is more probable. Yet as events turned out after all 
not much amiss—as all the main points for which Elizabeth strove 
were attained, and as it is admitted that she prevented any further 
development of her policy than she liked—it cannot but suggest 
itself that there must be another side of the question. And we 
cannot but think that Mr. Froude fails to see that side, because 
he steadily refuses to place himself in the position of an impartial 
observer and to survey the field of sixteenth-century politics from 
the point of view from which Elizabeth saw it. Having taken 
up an @ priori opinion that her point of view was utterly oblique 
and untrue, he is obliged to land us in the region of ‘ miracles, 
which continued steadily to befriend her,’ and ‘ happy accidents,’ 
which always at the critical moment saved the royal scapegrace 
from perdition, 

Now 
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Now we should be the last to join in that fulsome eulogy of 
Elizabeth which characterised so much of the writings of her 


own age, and has found its way into sundry modern novels and 


articles, the reaction from which Mr. Froude represents. We 
should be only imitating him if we shut our eyes to one side of 
her character and left out the other. Her evasions, her artifices 
—yes, her lies—stare us in the face; her allowance of Church- 
robberies, her Bishop-bullying, her treatment of Mary, and her 
attempt, at the last, to get Mary privately despatched, her allowance 
of torture (though she often strove to check it, and was hard, as a 
tule, to persuade to shed blood)—all this is historical ; and shall 
we say that one against whom such a catalogue stands confessed 
deserves in any sense our admiration, or was a great Queen? 
In the highest sense of these expressions we are constrained to 
answer emphatically, No. But we must fully understand the age 
and the circumstances in which a person is placed if we are to form 
a relative and a properly qualified estimate, and it is this which 
remains, often vaguely enough, but with a sort of instinctive 
conviction, on the mind of mankind in general. It is this which 
makes one of the best judges that ever lived, Sir Walter Scott, 
though, like a loyal Scotchman, the chivalrous champion of Mary 
Stuart, say that ‘ Elizabeth united the caprices of her sex with 
that sense and sound policy in which neither man nor woman 
ever excelled her.’* The highest ‘sense and sound policy’ ever 
shown by a Sovereign, exhibited at the most critical period of our * 
nation’s history, have produced results in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and the Continent, traceable at this day with almost as 
much distinctness as at the time they were displayed. 

‘:To give anything like a fair account of the age and circum- 
stances in which this extraordinary woman was placed, would 
be impossible here, and is unnecessary for our purpose. 
The merest outline of the policy which she partly inherited, 
and partly found herself forced to adopt, will suffice. As to 
the standard of the age, the atmosphere which politicians 
breathed in those days, it is only necessary to remind our 
readers that Machiavelli’s ‘Prince’ came out but the year before 
Elizabeth was born, that its wicked principles soaked through 
and through the educated society of her generation and the next, 
almost to saturation; that the divorce between religion and 
morality, which was the real cause of the European Reformation, 
could not be and was not cured by the mere fact of sweeping 
away a rotten system; that the element of religious bitterness 
was now added to the craft of Machiavellian politics, and that 
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if this lonely, unhusbanded woman had to parry the attacks of a 
world in arms against her, to circumvent, cajole, tell diplomatic 
lies, use every stratagem, and double upon her scent like a hunted 
hare, she was only wielding the weapons of all her opponents, 
but weapons, indeed, generally edged with a less subtle hypocrisy 
than theirs, and handled in a far better cause. It was at least 
the cause of freedom against tyrauny, the independence of one 
comer of Europe against the grinding giant strength of the Papal 
powers, embarked, with the wealth of two continents, in a 
crusade against what they called heresy. In order to appreciate 
her, we must understand them. A late writer has protested 
against Elizabeth’s being excused by the ‘ circumstances of the 
age’* for her numerous deflections from the straight path. We 
admit this method may be carried too far, but it must have great 
weight, With a network of intrigue, plots, conspiracies, unblush- 
ing attempts at assassination and universal espionage laid all 
round her, with foreign ambassadors, the ablest men of their day, 
almost openly—such was the system of the age—acting as the 
centres of this system at her very Court, with a Catherine de 
Medicis, a Philip, a Duke of Guise, an Alva, a Parma and a 
Mary Stuart, as the foreign centres, each name representing 
a concentration of ability and resolution far beyond anything the 
world has seen at any other period of modern times, the cares of 
English government must have been enormous, the responsi- 
bilities of one who was the main centre of opposition crushing ; 
the excuses to be made for high-handed and hasty acts at home 
are numerous ; the judgment of history must be guarded, qualified, 
generous, large-minded. 

There is a notable synchronism between the histories of the 
persons in whom the strife was tocentre. Philip and Burleigh, 
the two kings at the opposite poles of action and principle, 
Elizabeth and Mary Stuart, the two queens of the game, all 
began their career in the same year; while the two first also 
ended their career in the same year, a remarkable coincidence. 
Thus Elizabeth, coming to the throne with a title anything but 
secure, had scarcely time to adopt a line of her own on the 
grand religious question which admitted of no delay, and to 
settle the affairs of her Council and the Church on a temporary 
basis, before she found herself face to face with the combination 
represented by the marriage of Francis II. and the Queen of Scots, 
with the outburst of the Protestant Revolution in Scotland, and the 
intrigues of Philip. At once she had to adopt a policy, a policy 
to 0 which she steadfastly adhered, and to which the ‘ vacillations ’ 
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and ‘ mutations’ of which we hear so much were but the variations 
in a continuous and overpowering melody. We shall not be 
far wrong if we affirm that it consisted of three parts. 

First, and as the key to the rest, France and Spain must be kept 
out of the British islands, and especially Scotland, where they 
had a pretext for interference through Mary Stuart, France 
by her French connexions, Spain by her championship of the 
Roman Catholic cause. This was vital. The Scoto-French 
alliance had been the thorn in England’s side for three oen- 
turies. Secondly, and as a means to this end, France and Spain 
must be played off against one another. Together they were 
far more than a match for England as she then was, without 
Scotland, and with Ireland a dead weight upon her back. On 
no account were France and Spain to be allowed to join. They 
fortunately had mutual jealousies enough to make this con- 
tinued separation possible, but it required every art of states- 
manship and every trick of policy to secure it at each shufile of 
the cards. Thirdly, the Protestants of each of the three 
countries, France, Spain, and Scotland, must be encouraged 
just enough to prevent their being crushed, just enough to kee 
their sovereigns employed at home, and in Scotland just pers 
to foster that English party and secure that superiority of 
English influence which for generations had been the recognised 
substitute for a conquest often tried and never successful. There 
has been no serious dispute as to the necessity of the first or 
second of these lines of policy, though a great deal as to whether 
the means pursued to uttain the second were justifiable. The 
contest has chiefly raged in regard to the third. In connexion 
with all three alike stands the question of the treatment of the 
Queen of Scots both before and after her captivity, to which for 
a moment we must return, 

Elizabeth’s course with respect to her rival was shaped out 
very early. Mr, Froude and Mr. Hosack agree for once as to the 
significance of Mary’s assumption of the arms of England. It 
was ‘to proclaim Elizabeth a bastard, and herself the true 
heiress of Mary Tudor.’ * ‘It was an act of war.’{ ‘To seize 
her,’ says Mr. Froude, ‘and carry her to London, would have 
been consistent with the strictest interpretation of the law of 
nations. ‘Her set purpose was to trample down the Reforma- 
tion, and to seat herself at last on Elizabeth’s throne.’ Not so 
M. Gauthier, who looks at the matter from a French point of view, 
and thinks her act perfectly meaningless, tout vain. But the Scoto- 
French alliance has, of course, great charms for him. Mary is 
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-a pledge of French influence. Her marriage with Francis was 
‘the ‘apogee of that influence.’ ‘The Treaty of Berwick pre- 
pared its ruin,’ for it kept the French troops out of Scotland. 
The Treaty of Edinburgh was a ‘terrible blow,’* for that 
settled the question for ever. That it is possible for a modern 
French writer to speak in this way of such a matter is the best 

roof of the sagacity which took decided steps at the time. That 
Treaty of Edinburgh Mary always refused to ratify unless her 
claim to the succession was acknowledged. Elizabeth’s reasons 
for not acknowledging Mary’s claim may well be defended. The 
Queen of Scots was not, under the circumstances of the religious 
differences amongst the English, the person whom a wise policy 
could publicly designate as heir to the throne. The French must 
be kept out of the island, and Mary’s fixed resolution to use her 
relatives in the conquest of England was only laid aside at one 
time to be taken up subsequently again and again. It was 
from first to last a duel between the two queens, To proclaim 
Mary the heir was but to precipitate matters. Hence the deter- 
mination to detain her in England as a prisoner when she had 
been expelled from Scotland. We are not justifying that deten- 
tion. It was attended by many disgraceful circumstances ; but 
the step once taken, it is a question whether it could ever be 
~retraced, 

It is generally agreed that of the courses open to Elizabeth 
she chose that which was most injurious to herself in the long 
run, and we may be sure that honesty is always the best policy ; 
it was the honest and generous thing to set Mary free; but we 
venture to think that the persistent hostility of Mary herself and 
the important place she held at the head of the Roman Catholic 
interest in England and Scotland, and as the client of Roman 
Catholic Europe, not only after but before her captivity, does not 
generally receive its due weight. Mr. Froude deserves our 
thanks for pointing this out ; but when he tells us that Elizabeth’s 
error was on the side of too great leniency and weakness towards 
Mary, this we reckon as one of his paradoxes (xii. ier 

In short, we may condemn the act, but can hardly wonder 
that to Elizabeth and the English ministers the detention of Mary 
should have appeared a necessity, justified by many prece- 
dents;f or that when she was offered and refused freedom on 
terms which they thought safe, they should decline to let her 
go free on her own, It is certain that they, or at least Elizabeth, 
were constantly trying to discover some compromise by which 
she might be restored without the power of doing harm. How 
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far they really believed in the evidence brought forward of her 
guilt will ever remain a mystery. There are many indications 
that Elizabeth’s ministers were far better acquainted with the 
facts than herself, that she gradually learnt to believe the worst, 
though she refused to acknowledge it, and that she considered 
she was acting according to every law of international and legal 
right in keeping the Queen of Scots a prisoner. Still, making 
all allowances, we shall refuse to admit that Mary’s captivity 
was not a blot upon both Elizabeth and her advisers, and we 
utterly refuse, as Mr. Froude would have us, to absolve the 
latter for their conduct in many a passage connected with it. 

Still less, passing over the years of the captivity, can we go 
with our author in his attempt to justify the base intrigues by 
which the death of the captive was brought about. He gives us 
an elaborate argument, on which he plainly lays the greatest stress, 
to show that Walsingham, his favourite hero, being wholly in the 
right to set a trap for Mary and her Roman Catholic corre- 
spondents, for the purpose of laying bare the plots on Elizabeth’s 
life which he suspected, was innocent of betraying her to her 
death by tempting her to join in the Babington conspiracy. 

‘ The Babington conspiracy,’ says he, ‘has been represented as set 
on foot by Walsingham to tempt the Queen of Scots to ruin herself. 
It was utterly unconnected in its origin either with him or his instru- 
ments. The channel of communication which Gilbert Gifford had 
opened was made use of by the conspirators ; but the purpose had no 
existence in-Walsingham’s original design, nor does it appear that 
Gifford himself was trusted with the secret, or was more than partially, 
accidentally, and externally connected with either Babington or his 
accomplices ’ (xii. 226). 


He then represents Ballard as the prime mover of the con- 
spiracy, under the direction of the Spanish ambassador, Men- 
doza, who was himself transported with a passionate eagerness to 
revenge his recent expulsion from England for similar practices. 
The letters acquainting Mary with the conspiracy 
‘were forwarded to Chartley (where she was) by the route «which 
Walsingham had opened. Gifford, though he accompanied Ballard 
from Paris to England, was personally ignorant of what was going 
forward. It was not till afterwards that he learnt it in conversation 
from Ballard. Though he probably saw Walsingham in London, 
therefore, he had nothing of moment to make known to him’ (xii, 232), 
Again,— 

‘It is false, absolutely and utterly, that the plot was set on foot by 
agents of Walsingham, to tempt her to join it in her desperation, and then 
to destroy her. Walsingham had contrived an ingenious scheme to gain 
political information. He obtained what he sought, and he — 

? 
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also, by accident, the knowledge of a conspiracy to which she was a 
party. But he was a looker-on, and nothing besides. Elizabeth’s 
murder was a favourite project of the Jesuits.. At the particular mo- 
ment when the correspondence of the Queen of Scots was passing under 
his eyes, it happened to ripen towards action’ (xii. 246). 


Now we submit that even were we to admit the main charge 
against Elizabeth and Walsingham to be ‘false, absolutely and 
utterly,’ a most disagreeable impression of the transaction must 
remain on all honourable minds, and we fail to find it in any 
degree removed by Mr. Froude’s rhetoric. If this plotting and 
counterplotting to ‘ gain political information’ through traitors of 
the deepest dye was a necessity of the age, and we have said that 
much allowance must be made on this account, we can only turn 
away our eyes with horror. To use information thus obtained, 
to see your victim gradually drawn into the trap under your 
eyes, to exclaim as the wretched Phillipps, Walsingham’s friend 
and confidant, does when he has brought the whole to a point, 
‘we attend her very heart at the next; all this are we to be 
called upon to admire? ‘Some remorse he could not choose 
but feel’ (xii, 238), we are indeed told, as Phillipps’ smiling 
countenance and respectful bow to Mary, his victim, are de- 
scribed ; but this is all. Our moral sense revolts at this treat- 
ment of the subject. 

But we greatly doubt whether Mr. Froude has proved his 
point, and whether the agents in this hunt for Mary’s life can be 
excused even as far as this. We are not satisfied with the 
grounds of the assertion that the charge of direct betrayal is 
‘false, absolutely and utterly.’ M. Gauthier, on the contrary, 
tells us that Gifford, the arch-traitor, had been living for eight 
months previously in intimacy with Morgan, whose letters 
informed Mary of Babington’s plot, and with the other English 
refugees in France; and that after his first interview with 
Chateauneuf, the French ambassador at London, ‘he went 
straight to Phillipps’ house, where he lodged.’* But Morgan and 
the refugees were the very persons hatching the conspiracy, and 
Phillipps was employed in Walsingham’s treacherous work from 
the first. Could Gifford, as Mr. Froude tells us, be ignorant? 
And Chateauneuf expressly says that Gifford was from the first 
charged with orders to discover persons who would kill Elizabeth, 
and others who would carry off Mary. Then, says M. Gauthier, 
while seeking to ‘ practise’ among the Catholics, Gifford meets 
Babington and others, and applies himself to persuade them 
that they might kill Elizabeth without violence to their con- 
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sciences. Thus, on the authority of the French ambassador, 
it is Gifford, not Ballard, who really does the work. He after- 
wards meets Savage, who is readily persuaded to join, and he is 
put in relation with Ballard, who was ‘ poussé par Gifford.’* This 
account of Chateauneuf’s is shown by M. Gauthier to be con- 
firmed by a letter of Mendoza’s. He justly warns us that we 
must not trust the papers produced at the trial, for passages were 
suppressed in the copies of letters produced on that occasion. 
‘Oncomprend de quel intérét il était } our les Ministres d’ Eliza- 
beth de faire disparaitre le nom de Gifford.” Now as Mr. Froude 
takes no notice of these arguments, t):.ugh derived from Laba- 
noff, and seems to rely wholly on the copy of the letters pro- 
duced at the trial, we shall wait with curiosity to see what 
he will say. In the mean time we must suspend our judg- 
ment as to the alleged ‘falsehood’ of the charge against Eliza- 
beth and Walsingham. We much fear, in short, that to the 
odium of the execution must be added that attaching to deliberate 
betrayal. 

As to the execution itself, we have always held that the best 
defence of Elizabeth is that she could no longer resist the will 
of her subjects. The mass of the English people had condemned 
Mary Stuart long ago. This fresh proof of her complicity in the 
attempt to murder the sovereign whom most of them had learnt to 
value, and many to love, drove them frantic. It could not be passed 
over. But the meanness and wickedness of Elizabeth’s conduct 
in the final stage of the matter can never be palliated. Taken 
along with the charge we have just considered, it is a miserable 
picture. No one with a spark of right feeling can fail to 
perceive on which side is the advantage in the contrast between 
the victim and the executioner. 

Mr. Froude, it seems, is in fact, doubly unfortunate. The repu- 
tation of Elizabeth will, as he fears (xii. 432), never recover from 
the stain it has contracted by this execution, and his defence of 
her, or rather of Walsingham, which is his main object, does 
her no good. We now proceed to enlarge upon our text that his 
blame in other matters does her little harm. Our survey cannot, 
indeed, land us in an approval of many details in this further 
process ; but we may at least discover many excuses for her, and 
trace a unity in her policy which enables us to understand not 
only how she succeeded, but why she deserved to succeed. 


We have spoken of three lines of English policy. As regards 
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the first and fundamental point, we need only remark that it 
is beyond reasonable dispute that there was sufficient cause 
not only for the direct interference of the English armies in Scot- 
land in order to eject the French, but for the support of an English 
party to prevent Spanish gold from making Mary the efficient 
centre of hostility to England, while this consideration, as we have 
seen, forms the main excuse for the detention of Mary. There 
remains the charge against Elizabeth in relation to the two subor- 
dinate lines of policy, for her want of political sagacity, vacilla- 
tions, parsimony, and bad faith towards the Sovereigns and political 
parties with which she was concerned in Scotland, France, and 
the Netherlands, 

We hardly know whether it is on his reiterated attacks upon 
Elizabeth for her matrimonial diplomacy, or for her delinquencies 
towards the foreign Protestants that Mr. Froude most relies, in 
order to give the picture of the contemptible sovereign which he 
wishes us to believe the ‘great queen’ to be. On the former point, 
which occupies so many pages of his book, it will be sufficient to 
say that when regarded as the systematic policy of a female sove- 
reign, baited, as she was, by enemies on all sides, yet skilful enough 
to play with one Court after another as’ she liked, these attacks 
upon her conduct lose some of their pertinence, It was, at least, 
a cheap way of fighting, and economy was a real, not a supposed 
necessity to Elizabeth. Scarcely any part of her policy could 
have succeeded had she at that period relied upon the taxation 
of her subjects. Nor, perhaps, was this diplomacy in any case 
a mere feint, The persistence of her subjects in forcing matri- 
mony upon her made her resolve upon a husband once and again. 
Her affection for Leicester, to which it is the most honourable 
thing of her whole life that she never yielded, her invincible 
repugnance to share her power with another, and above all, 
ee her dread that she should bring eventual mischief on 

ngland by marriage with a Roman Catholic, always checked 
her at the last moment, There is a public spirit at the bottom 
of all her coquetry which commands our respect even when she 
is most ridiculous. But on the point of her delinquencies towards 
foreign Protestants Mr, Froude has less excuse, for there are pas- 
sages in these volumes which show that he has been unable to 
shut his eyes to the true and justifiable cause of many of the acts 
which he most holds up to reprobation, 

In supporting the English party in Scotland Elizabeth and 
her Ministry were seldom in accord as to method or degree. 
They, or at least Cecil and the Protestants in her Council, are 
for ever urging stronger measures, and complaining of her dis- 
honourable conduct in leading her friends into danger and then 
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suffering them to be defeated and exiled, when by the expendi- 
ture of a little more money and energy she might have easily 
rendered them triumphant. This is the string on which Mr. 
Froude is continually harping. The following is a fair specimen 
of many such passages :— 


‘The Queen, semper eadem, as she fitly named herself, was resolute 
only not to part with money, and otherwise changed her mind from 
day to day. She allowed Burghley to draw up conditions favourable 
to the Regent, and to threaten the Castle party with compulsion : 
when it came to the point of action she perpetually refused to turn her 
menaces into reality, or to assist the Regent with men or subsidies to 
drive or tempt them to submit. With such a mistress over him, 
Burghley could but struggle with impossibilities’ (x. 343), 


But the fact is, that Elizabeth both saw much farther than her 
ministers, and observed the situation from a different point of view. 
She remembered, what Mr. Froude himself admits in another 
place, that ‘in extremity the Protestant party had been able by 
themselves to take the control of the Government,’ ‘She re- 
sented the perpetual efforts to extort money from her’ = 534). 
She had no intention whatever of doing the work of the Protestant 
party for them, She had not the money to spend on such a 
crusade, and would have counted it bad husbandry if she had 
had it and so spent it. She knew that the party must learn self- 
reliance, and not be continually crying out to her for help, 

So also in the more flagrant case, at an earlier period, when 
she is said to have instigated Murray’s revolt, and then so osten- 
tatiously disowned him. No words are bad enough to describe 
her conduct at the time, yet long afterwards, when the impression 
has been made, Mr. Froude remembers that ‘it had not been 
wholly cowardice. Her private opinion had from the first been 
against the insurrection’ (ix. 105). Yet we have it all over 
again in a subsequent page (ix. 239). 

So, to omit numerous similar passages as to Scotland, we find 
frequent scornful declamation on Elizabeth’s policy in France, of 
which the following may be taken as a type :— 


‘ As usual she could not resolve. She would not consent, she would 
not refuse. She lingered over her answer when the minutes were as 
drops of the life-blood running from the veins of the Protestant cause. 
She said that Navarre had no right to give way after the sums with 
which she had already provided him. She held out hopes that at some 
future time she might be liberal; but actual help, or distinct promise 
of it, he could not wring from her’ (xii. 417, 418). 


But in the very next page he admits that the essential ground 
of that policy, her conviction that Henry III. would continue 
to 
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to stand by her, was justified,—‘ her trust was curiously well 
founded.’ Yes, another miracle! In other words, she had the 
‘ political sagacity’ which Mr. Froude denies her. She saw that 
Porm III.’s position with the League threw him into her arms, 
and that there was no need to lavish money upon Navarre, who 
was certain to be able to hold his own, as he did. 

So, on a former occasion, Mr. Froude unconsciously makes no 
bad defence for Elizabeth when he says that she 


‘wished well on the whole to freedom, and was ready at the last 
emergency to fight for it ; but truth and right, in her mind, were never 
wholly separated from advantage. She drove hard bargains, and occa- 
sionally overreached herself by excess of shrewdness ” (vii. 424). 


What then ?. , Was she not justified in looking to expediency 
with reference to her own subjects, as well as abstract truth and 
right on the Continent? Are sovereigns placed on thrones to 
act the part of Don Quixote, and force ‘ truth and right’ on all the 
world? Sebastian of Portugal ruined his country at this very 
time by an anachronous crusade against the Moors, Elizabeth 
was wiser. She knew that she had but little strength for the 
purpose of supporting ‘truth and right’ abroad, and that what she 
had must be used so as to draw out her subjects’ independent 
resources, rather than those of the State, which her peculiar 
circumstances prevented her from wielding as some of her pre- 
decessors and successors did. She had plenty of grounds for 
interference in France independently of religion. It was no 
‘disgraceful policy,’ as Lingard repeatedly calls it, which repre- 
sented her people’s indignation at the theft of Calais, and the 
evident resolution of France, in spite of treaty, to hold it fast. 
She was bound not to neglect the opportunity afforded by the 
Civil War. She was bound to prevent France from aiming 
blows at herself. She was bound to gain toleration for the 
Huguenots if she could. She succeeded in all these points. She 
was not bound to embark in a direct and costly war, which would 
have crippled England at the critical moment of its history,— 

erhaps for ever. 

So, finally, in the case still more familiar to modern readers 
who have had Mr. Motley’s works for their guide, with the 
famous armed interference in the Low Countries. We may say, 
in passing, that though Mr. Motley, as the historian of the 
deadly struggle of the Dutch, may well be excused if he is some- 
times hard on Elizabeth, he is far more alive to her real great- 
ness and treats her with far more respect, than Mr. Froude. 
With the latter a large part of a chapter* is occupied with what 
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we get to feel the inevitable scolding of the English Queen for 
her half-hearted pursuit of the war, her treatment of her soldiers, 
and her efforts to carry on negotiations for peace while the half- 
and-half war was going on. ‘She was incapable of carrying on 
a war, and determined upon a peace, which was likely to be a 
dishonourable one.’ This may stand as another typical pas- 
sage. It is, indeed, too easy to find fault; but in more than one 
place, later on, Mr. Froude himself supplies reasons for her 
conduct, which should, we think, have struck him as thoroughly 
inconsistent with what he had said before :— 


‘ Among the causes,’ says he, ‘which had made Elizabeth so unwil- 
ling to convert her interposition in the Netherlands into a serious war, 
had been the belief which she had held from the beginning of her 
reign, that the religious quarrels of Europe would be ultimately 
settled by compromise. .... If the Jesuit counsels were not to pre- 
vail ; if the Catholic laity were growing weary of the struggle ; if the 
misery of Christendom was producing in any considerable measure an 
inclination for a more tempered policy, then for England to throw its 
sword into the scale was to determine the balance to immediate evil. 
Could Spain, vulnerable as she had been proved to be throughout her 
empire, be brought to consent to some imperfect toleration, even but 
for a fow years, to give time for passion ‘to cool, the peace at which 
Elizabeth was aiming might be pushed to a universal settlement. . . . 
And there were many reasons for supposing that Philip would not 
prove implacable. Notwithstanding his gold fleets, he was financially 
ruined ’ (xii. 204, 205). 


Then, after all, Elizabeth was right not to push the war too 
far! What becomes of all the abuse ? 

Again he admits, on the occasion of the discoveries made by 
Walsingham in the course of the successful plot which ended in 
Mary’s death, that the correspondence 


‘proved that Elizabeth’s insight had so far been justified, that the 
conditions really existed for a favourable settlement with her brother- 
in-law; and in her endeavours after peace, which were never more 
strenuous than at this moment, she at least had a real foundation to go 
upon ’ (xii. 225). 

Then the eloquence formerly bestowed on the exposure of the 
folly of this attempt at a peace is thrown away! And even as to 
the bad treatment of brave English soldiers on this expedition 
Mr, Motley’s readers will recall many passages which show how 
Philip treated his. Elizabeth will at least gain by that com- 
parison, And we might even soften an adverse criticism, if so 
disposed, by the recollection of the treatment of our own troops 
in the Crimea, and the anticipation of the judgment which a 
future historian of the Russian war will certainly pass on the 
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boastful nineteenth century for that dreadful failure. The facts 
of the case may be summed up thus :—Elizabeth sent her troops 
as a mere demonstration in order to procure a peace ; she never 
dreamt of entering on the war under the same conditions as 
the States; her policy required an abler man to work it than 
Leicester, who blundered all through, and, for so delicate an 
affair, unanimity amongst her Council was necessary; but they 
were split into two or more sections. The greater part of the mis- 
takes of detail which she made were due to this latter cause, the 
fact of her having, what again Mr. Froude takes her vehemently 
to task for having, a number of Roman Catholics about her 
Court, and even in her Council. This, no doubt, was a source 
of many a difficulty to the Queen, but we should have thought 
that Mr. Froude at least might have seen that, so large a propor- 
tion of her subjects, and especially the upper classes, being Rites 
Catholics, she could not possibly have retained their allegiance, 
as she substantially did to the last, without admitting to posts 
about her person those in whose loyalty she believed. 

But besides all this, Elizabeth regarded these questions, as 
Mr. Froude himself perceives, from a different point of view 
from her Protestant Ministers or her present critic ;—and this 
seems to be the unpardonable sin. She had accepted the Refor- 
mation of the Church as it had been worked out in the reigns of 
her father and brother by Cranmer, Ridley, and their coadjutors, 
so many of whom had sealed it with their blood in the reign of 
her sister, and as it had been embodied in the English Formu- 
laries to which the Church of her reign only put a finishing 
stroke. She was in fact, as we now call it, an Anglican or 
English Churchwoman from conviction and habit. This was 
not mere Protestantism, though it shared with Protestantism its 
antipathy to Rome and its rejection of medieval corruptions ; 
nor could it make common cause with mere Protestantism. It 
was based on the principle of the direct, unbroken continuity of 
the Church ; while the Protestants of Scotland, France, and the 
Netherlands had wholly broken with that Church. It retained 
all it could possibly retain of the system of that Church without 
defilement, while the Calvinists of these countries gloried in 
destroying the ‘accursed thing.’ In that destruction many 
things, according to the opinion of English Churchmen, vital or 
almost vital, had been included; so that the choice between 
Romanism and Calvinism was only to them a choice of evils. 
They had accepted and worked out with infinite pains a via 
media, and, having avoided with jealous care the extremes on 
either side, had but a qualified sympathy for those who were 
suffering at the hands of Roman Catholics for opinions in = 
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they only partially shared. Elizabeth faithfully represented this 


at first quasi-national, but as her reign progressed and her suc- 
cess strengthened it, national conviction; and thus added one 
more title to our respect as a Sovereign who understood her age 
and deserved to rule over a free nation. Thus she had no in- 
tention of Calvinising Europe, little sympathy with the war 
& outrance between the two forms of religion then in conflict. 
What she desired was the formation of Reformed Churches like 
her own, or at least some toleration which might promote their 
formation ; and hence, while she had sympathy enough with her 
Protestant allies to prevent their being crushed, both on their 
account and her own, she was never altogether at one with them. 
She always resisted to the utmost being drawn in further than 
she liked ; and was generally at cross purposes with her Ministers, 
whom she valued and trusted on all other points, during the process 
of the armed intervention. Of all these Ministers, Burleigh alone 
had any sympathy with his mistress in these principles, and he 
was more inclined towards the Puritan views of Walsingham 
than towards the Queen’s, Thus it is true that we have a 
picture of orders and counter-orders, mistakes, and vacillations ; 
but Elizabeth’s policy was carried out in the long run, and the 
fault lies more with the Ministers than with her ; while we must 
give her credit for the good sense which taught her to keep these 
faithful men as her servants through all, and to put up with their 
opposition rather than lose the benefit of their public spirit and 
real attachment to her, There is no greater proof of her ‘ poli- 
tical sagacity’ than that afforded by the very considerations 
which Mr. Froude most uses to the Queen’s discredit. 

He would certainly have perceived this, we think, if he had 
not been prevented by a disturbing cause—the ill-will towards 
the English Church—which we have already noticed. This 
pervades the earlier volumes of his history as well as the present ; 
as inthe passage where the Roman Catholic Church, though 
elsewhere condemned, is endowed with every grand and per- 
manent quality, as compared with the Anglo-Catholic Church, 
which is described as mean and transitory. The latter is ‘a 
limb lopped off from the Catholic trunk ; it was ‘ cut away from 
the stream by which its vascular system had been fed, and the 
life of it, as an independent and corporate existence, was gone 
for ever’ (vii. 174); as if there had been no English Church 
before the Papacy, no ‘trunk’ but Rome, no ‘stream’ but that 
which flowed from the Seven Hills, as if the English Church 
had not flowed on for 300 years since ‘ its life had gone for ever !’ 
And again, where he tells us that 


*the majority of the Queen’s subjects were under a prejudice which it 
was 
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was unsafe to di , that they were still members of the corporate 
Catholic Church ’ (vii. 331). 


and again: 
‘Torn up as it had been by the very roots, and but lately replanted, 


its hanging boughs and drooping foliage showed that as yet it had 
taken no root in the soil’ (vii. 468). 


—a figure of speech which most exactly of all conveys his erro- 
neous idea of the Reformed Church of England being a new 
Church instead of the old one renewed, and shows his inability 
to conceive the fundamental position claimed by the Reformers 
and their successors, from that time to the present, a position 
acknowledged by our Statutes, our Common Law, our whole 
frame-work of Ecclesiastical Law, by Church and State alike. If 
the metaphor is of any value at all, it requires to be shifted from 
the notion of a tree torn up by the roots and transplanted, to that 
of a tree, not transplanted at all, but lopped and pruned, and 
dug about, not altogether by the most skilful hands, and conse- 
quently showing, before it recovered itself, marks of the process, 
as well as the scars of it ever afterwards. No doubt the struggles 
which accompanied this national act of Reformation brought 
with them many scandals and losses. Violent fluctuations had 
left parishes unoccupied, churches unrestored, clergy uneducated, 
discipline imperfect, irregular methods of obtaining ecclesiastical 
incomes not yet relinquished, the relations of the Crown to the 
Church, though theoretically sound, practically unsatisfactory. 
The boughs and foliage were indeed drooping, but it was the 
temporary depression of rough handling preparatory to a future 
luxuriant growth of the original tree, a growth about to have an 
infinitely nobler and better development than any new sapling 
could possibly pretend to make. 

But after all, in spite of the frequent references of Mr. Froude 
to the ‘new Church,’ we find him not altogether consistent, for 
when explaining how the upper classes of English society re- 
garded the Church of England, he tells us that ‘the constitution 
of the Church of England, its apostolical government, and its 
formularies, which recognised a quasi-real presence in the 
Eucharist, permitted them to believe that they were still members 
of the ancient corporation of Christendom’ (ix. 411). It is surely 
difficult, if these characteristics of the Church permitted those 
who joined it to believe they were members of the ancient cor- 
poration,* to understand how it can be denied that the Church 
of England has the essential characteristics of a Church, held in 





* ‘The Catholics did not refuse generally to attend the Anglican Services till , 
1581’ (xi. 332), 
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common with the rest of Christendom, and, as such, possesses a 
living proof that it is not a new, but one and the same old Church, 
in spite of reform. 

Mr. Froude’s quarrel is, however, to do him justice, as much 
with one form or phase of religion as another. Having often let 
the public into his confidence, we know that he has tried many 
in their turn and found them wanting. What he now desires, it 
appears from this book, is a Church without ‘theology’ and 
without ‘dogmas.’ Sometimes this is stated very enigmatically, 
as follows :—‘ Thus for the religion of Christ was exchanged the 
Christian religion’ (sic); sometimes very plainly, as ‘God gave 
the Gospel, the father of lies invented theology ;’ ‘ through Christ 
came charity and mercy, from theology came strife and hatred ;’ 
(ix. 802, 303) ; as if theology and the method taken to propagate it 
were the same thing, and as if the religion of Christ were not in 
itself necessarily theology and dogma. We have heard something 
of late years about ‘ hanging theology,’ and a good deal upon 
hustings and platforms about ‘religious education without 
dogma,’ but really an educated man should hardly repeat such 
phrases. 

Mr. Froude’s appreciation of historical personages is guided 
very much by the approach they seem to him to make towards this 
ideal state of perfection. He calls on us to admire the fact that 
‘dogmatic theology sat as lightly on Navarre as on Elizabeth. 
To him, as to her, the varieties of Christian opinion were of as 
little moment as the fashions of dress’ (xii. 418). Whatever may 
be the case with Henri IV., we take leave to doubt this with regard 
to the English Queen, She at least expressed, and that with vehe- 
mence, her indignation at his apostasy. Her steady adoption of the 
principles of the English Church, her lukewarm support of ‘ Pro- 
testantism,’ and crafty policy towards Roman Catholic powers, 
no doubt lay her open to a charge, from writers like Mr. Froude, 
which her life, and especially her later life, contradicts ; but we 
believe Mr. Froude totally misunderstands her character, when 
he tells us that 


‘the detailed articles of creeds, sacramental mysteries, and other 
“schemes of salvation,” served to vary the vocabulary of her oaths, 
but were in themselves profoundly dubious to her. She despised the 
bigotry which insisted on precision of words only less than the exag- 
gerated scrupulousness which made men willing to die for an opinion. 
For the fools who required theological formulas the law provided a 
ritual respectable by antiquity ’ (xii. 123). 


For the swearing, indeed, we must fall back once more 
upon the ‘manners of the Age.’ At a much later date ‘they 
swore 
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swore dreadfully in Flanders.’ It was an ugly habit, but scarcely 
requiring to be so often brought upon the canvas, as if the level 
of that day were the same with our own. But for the profane 
latitudinarianism, let any one turn to so classical a book as Izaak 
Walton’s ‘ Life of Hooker,’ and read there his account of the 
relations between the Queen and Archbishop Whitgift ; and then 
let them judge how such an estimate of her as Mr, Froude gives, 
can be maintained. Whitgift became Archbishop in 1583, and 
thus five years before the time at which our author ends his 
detailed ‘history; and twenty years before Elizabeth’s death, 
which he describes with such terrible effect. The Archbishop 
had the courage to measure his strength with the all-powerful 
Leicester, and to remonstrate with the Queen for permitting the 
robbery of the Church, She was profoundly touched, and their 
after relations are thus described :— 


‘The Queen’s patient hearing this affectionate speech, and her 
future care to preserve the Church’s rights, which till then had been 
neglected, may appear a fair testimony that he made hers and the 
Church’s good the chiefest of his cares, and that she also thought so. 
And of this there were such daily testimonies given as begat betwixt 
them so mutual a joy and confidence that they seemed born to believe 
and do good to each other ; she not doubting his piety to be more than all 
his opposers, which were many ; nor-doubting his prudence to be equal 
to the chiefest of her Council, who were then as remarkable for active 
wisdom as those dangerous times did require, or this nation did ever 
enjoy. And in this condition he continued twenty years, in which 
time he saw some flowings, but many more ebbings of her favour 
towards all men that opposed him, especially the Earl of Leicester : 
so that God seemed still to keep him in her favour, that he might 
preserve the remaining Church lands and immunities from sacrilegious 
alienations. And this good man... . eased her of all her Church 
cares by his wise menage of them; he gave her faithful and prudent 
counsels in all the extremities and dangers of her temporal affairs, 
which were very many ; he lived to be the chief comfort of her life 
in her declining age, and to be then most frequently with her, and 
her assistant at her private devotions; he lived to be the greatest 
comfort of her soul upon her death-bed, to be present at the expiration 
of her last breath, and to behold the closing of those eyes that had 
long looked upon him with reverence and affection.’ 


This picture presents a contrast to that of Mr. Froude; and 
‘ honest Izaak Walton’ is at least as good an authority. 

Once more our author is never tired of telling us—on the 
authority of a Spanish ambassador—that the ‘Catholics,’ to 
whom the ‘Anglo-Catholics were united in sympathy, united 
in the hope of seeing the old creed restored in its fulness’ 
(xi. 9), made up three quarters of the population. But if 
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one quarter of our English population was the only part 
that fia not ‘earnestly desire to see the old creed restored 
in its fulness,’ what had become of the people who had 
pressed forward Reformation principles ever since the time 
of Wycliffe, soon ‘after whose death we know they were 
estimated at one-half the population? Had they left no suc- 
cessors? Where were the people who rose as one man on 
Mary’s death and supported Elizabeth and her Ministers in 
sweeping away the illegal results of that short reactionary episode 
in the career of the Reformation? Why, the Puritans them- 
selves must have formed a large portion of that quarter of the 
population. Where were the people who supported the framers of 
our Liturgy, the martyrs for the Church of England? Could they 
have forced our formularies on the country without the majority 
being on their side? We know there were occasional insurrec- 
tions through all these reigns, but we have reason to believe that 
the insurgents were opposed to the large numerical majority of the 
people, the people of the towns and large villages, the great middle 
class rising every day in numbers and importance, the men who 
sent representatives to Parliament,—and we know what these 
Parliaments were,—the bones and sinews of England. Elizabeth 
plainly saw that the future of this country was in the hands of 
the more intelligent, cultivated, and moderate of this great 
party, not in those of ‘Catholics’ or Puritans; she entirely 
sympathised with them from her heart, as we have already 
said, and not only with her intellect—from education, learning, 
experience, conviction ; but we require much more proof than 
Mr. Froude gives us that she was able in her turn to base her 
policy, which was substantially theirs, on the support of only a 
fraction of one quarter of the population. If so, she would at least 
deserve far more credit than he gives her for ‘ political sagacity.’ 
Again we come into the region of ‘ miracles,’ and begin to sus- 

ct that there is something at the bottom of these paradoxes, 
Whatever it may be, it is certainly not an affection for the Church 
of England. 

We have mentioned incidentally one cause of the errors into- 
which Mr. Froude has been led—the reliance on the despatches 
of foreign ambassadors,—to which must be added the too great 
reference to the despatches of English spies and agents. To 
write an entirely fresh and independent history of such a period 
as this from such sources, neglecting the works of his prede- 
cessors, even though all but contemporary, as he does—for he 
scarcely ever refers to the standard authorities—is in itself a 

rilous undertaking. No doubt we gain a vast amount of 

itherto unused material ; Mr, Froude deserves the thanks of all 
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future historians for his extraordinary industry in searching the 
Simancas archives and our own for their long-buried treasures ; 
but we cannot congratulate him on his caution in using them, 
nor give him credit for having done more than supply mate- 
rials for history. The remark of M. Gauthier on this point is 
just :— 

‘ Qui voudrait accepter sans contréle les nouvelles envoyées d’ Ecosse 
par les agents Anglais et leurs espions? Et qui ne sait que beaucoup 
de piéces sont raturées et interlignées de la main méme de Cecil ?’— 
(‘ Avant Propos,’ p. vi.) 

No people are so frequently deceived ‘as ambassadors, agents, 
and spies in such an age. Their pictures of what is going on 
around them are often graphic and interesting to the greatest 
degree, but they require to be checked on all points touching 
politics, religion, and even as to mere fact. They too often see 
what they wish to see, and report what they are expected to 
report. But this is not to deny that they can be made most useful to 
the historian, and they are often so in Mr. Froude’s hands. Per- 
haps the greatest service he has done us is the exposure of the 
machinery by which Philip II. was guiding the policy of Europe 
—a service for which we have equally, or even more, to thank 
Mr. Motley. Nothing is so interesting as to note the all- 
governing monarch’s cursory remarks scratched on the margin 
of his ambassadors’ despatches, as, for example, where we have a 
letter of James VI., then quite a youth, to Philip, in which he 
says: ‘M. de Mainville, you tell me, has been pleased to speak 
of the virtues and rare qualities which God has bestowed upon 
me ; and on the margin of which passage the experienced King 
has written, ‘a modest young man.’ In many a crisis we 
‘attend the very heart ’—to use the expression of the spy Phil- 
lipps—of the actors. In no instance has Mr. Froude made 
better use of foreign documents than in his original account of 
the Armada. The journals of the Spanish officers employed on 
that hopeless expedition put the whole drama in a new light, 
and enable us to see the fight with our own eyes, and hear with 
our own ears the thunders of Drake and the wails of his miser- 
able victims. Why, by-the-by, does our author not notice Sir 
Walter Ralegh in this struggle and elsewhere? He is scarcely 
mentioned in the whole work, and yet Mr. Edwards’ valuable 
Life of Ralegh shows that he was already taking a leading 

rt.* 

Another excellent service has been done by Mr. Froude through 





* «The Life of Ralegh,’ by Edward Edwards, 1868. Vol. i.,ch.iii. We would 
particularly recommend this work to our readers, to which we regret that we have 
not been able to give a separate notice. 
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these Spanish papers. He has proved, with almost absolute con- 
clusiveness, that the Jesuit stories concerning Elizabeth’s immoral 
conduct with Leicester, Simier, Hatton, and others are false. 
These have been accepted by Lingard and many other writers, 
and incorporated into their histories, and have given a colour to 
their view of disputed questions, It is now ascertained that in 
the whole of the correspondence of Mendoza, the Spanish ambas- 
sador, ‘an enormous mass’ (xi. 2), there is not a word of personal 
charge against her, not a single imputation on her personal cha- 
racter. His predecessor, De Silva, had also studiously enquired 
into the scandals which were afloat, and satisfied himself that 
they were without foundation. This, for reasons we need not 
enlarge upon, disposes of the question. 

While thanking Mr. Froude for this, we must, however, remark 
that it was quite unnecessary that he should give us the whole of 
Mary Stuart’s indecent letter to Elizabeth, detailing many of these 
very charges which we are told not to believe; and we think he 
exceeds the limits usually and properly set in these matters else- 
where (xi. 413; xii. 5). When, however, it is an Archbishop of 
York against whom a disgusting scandal is to be told, even though 
the propagators of the scandal were punished upon investigation 
for subornation, we cannot be surprised that we have it in extenso. 

Nor can we congratulate our author on any great improvement 
of his tone upon other moral questions, such as the guilt of 
cruelty, since the days when he made a magnificent hero of the 
monster Henry VIIL., defended his guilty instrument, Cromwell, 
justified the murders of Fisher and More (ii. 369)—(a passage in 
xi, 359 suggests that he has not recanted), admired the divorce 
and beheading of Henry’s wives, excused his marriage with Jane 
Seymour the day after Anne Boleyn was beheaded as a dry act 
of ‘duty’ (ii. 503), laughed at the hard fate of the clergy who 
were caught by him in the trap of the premunire (i. chap. iv.) 
(by the bye we observe he has entirely altered his opinion on the 
congé d’élire since he began his history *), scornfully disparaged 
the courageous young Masters of Arts of Oxford for holding out 
against Henry when their seniors gave in (i. chap. iii.), doubted 
whether wickedness was more than misfortune, approved of 
hanging abbots, because ‘they might have been hoarding a fund 
to subsidise insurrection’ (ii. 431), and avowed various other sen- 
timents of a similar kind which surprised the public. In these 
volumes we are less violently affronted ; but we trace the same 
spirit in the elaborate palliation (on the ground of necessity) of 
the use of torture (x, 293 ; xi. 327), and in the opinion that Alva’s 





* Cf. ii., 196, note, with xii., 552. 
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horrible massacres are only blamed because they failed in their 
intended effect. We deny that the difference in the estimate we 
make of the guilt of such deeds ‘ may after all be only in the 
intellectual appreciation of the circumstances’ (xi. 17), And, 
though we will not undertake, at the end of an article, to enter 
into the question of the justice of treating the invading Jesuits 
as traitors, we must take objection to the cold-blooded exulting 
language in which their frightful punishment is described in 
more places than one. It is sufficiently reprehensible even where 
the culprits are caught in the act (xii. 270), All this is too much 
of a piece with the passages we have noted when speaking of 
the Queen of Scots. 

We had meant to say something on Mr. Froude’s treatment of 
Irish matters, but our space forbids. Amidst much graphic and 
interesting narrative of English dealings with that island there 
is to be found the same misapprehension of the conditions of the 
problem, the same studied depreciation of the Established Church, 
and, as Mr. Brewer has lately proved in a crucial instance, the 
same hasty assumption, unfounded generalisation, and culpable 
carelessness in the use of documents as we have pointed out 
in other cases, and which obliges us to refuse to consider these 
volumes as a history in the highest sense of the term. 

A history of England in the Tudor reigns should surely also 
give us a very much greater insight into the Parliamentary and 
Constitutional history of the times. We look in vain for any 
indications of a study of D’Ewes, or any other authority, on 
the numerous important questions raised in this period. A mere 
narrative or biography, without legal, literary, constitutional, or 
ecclesiastical history,—and there is nothing worth mention of 
any of them in these volumes,—may be a ‘ book of the season’ 
for circulating libraries, but it can take no rank as a ‘ History.’ 

We are truly sorry that we can give no higher praise to this 
work. It seems to us a grand opportunity misused; grand, 
because few authors have ever attained so brilliant a style as 
Mr. Froude, or shown more enterprise in searching for new 
information ; while no period of English history can compare in 
romantic interest with that of Elizabeth, The work will neces- 
sarily have many readers and shallow admirers: it might have 
left its mark for good. We have given reasons for believing that 
this cannot be expected. The one primary qualification in a 
historian is that he should inspire confidence in the minds of 
educated readers, and a fair belief in his guidance. Mr. Froude 
utterly fails to do this. 
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Arr. VIII.—Annals of an Eventful Life. By George Webbe 
Dasent, D.C.L. 3 Vols. ndon, 1870. 


Byrnes the glut of novels which now issues from the press, 
the number of those which exhibit marks of originality 
may be two or three per cent. A public too busy or two 
frivolous to read much other literature contents itself with a 
general demand, and if the supply is constant, abstains from 
severe criticism of the material. The purveyors, indeed, are 
alive to the exigencies of competition, and either trade upon a 
name by way of throwing a warranty of genius around thinly 
printed octavos with ‘nothing new’ in them, or else insist on at 
least one sensation to a book, to carry off the tedium of tameness 
and sameness, In the latest novels it has been our fate to peruse 
this sort of relief is administered, in one instance, by the intro- 
duction of a nervous child driven into brain fever by a worthless 
nurse, who tried to keep her quiet in bed by telling her that the 
dresses hanging side by side on pegs in an open clothes-press 
were Blue-beard’s headless wives: in another, by shearing away 
all the heroine’s belongings in the last chapter, and leaving her a 
stately and solitary monument of patience through killing off 
patron, husband, and children, by the half-dozen. ‘To say nothing 
of Niobe, this sort of dénouement smacks of Hamlet: nor is it 
respectful to the reader, although it may be convenient enough 
for the author, to pile up disasters towards the conclusion, with 
the double purpose of compensation for an otherwise uneventful 
story, and of abridgment of the novelist’s duty of disposing of 
his ‘dramatis persone’ before he makes his final bow. Many 
novels, indeed, disavow resort to the sensational; and in the 
exercise of such self-denial deny us the luxury of a single excite- 
ment, and travelling over the beaten track of ‘love requited’ 
and ‘ love unrequited,’ ‘ happy-ever-afters,’ and ‘ blighted beings’ 
are, to speak plainly, of the groove groovy. So that between 
one and the other, there is little novelty, little seeming recogni- 
tion of a class of readers which can appreciate constructiveness, 
tact, interfusion of sentiment and humour, wit and wisdom in 


just proportion, or the bone and muscle of thought and reflection, 


in nine out of ten of our would-be popular novelists. We venture 
to think we have hit upon a tenth man. 

In his ‘ Annals of an Eventful Life,’ the author flings to the winds 
the venerable prescriptions of novelists from time out of mind, and 
having settled within himself the most direct mode of securing 
the ear of his readers, throws himself upon their favour with an air 
of trustfulness and old friend-ish-ness, which cannot fail to secure 

him 
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him welcome and audience. One means, to which he has had 
recourse for attaining this footing, is that of telling his story in 
the first person: a favourite resource even in Homer’s day, in 
whose Odyssey the parts of which one never tires are the episodic 
recitals of their adventures by Ulysses and Menelaus. The same 
mode of personal approach is one recommendation to the inimit- 
able Tristram Shandy ; and Lord Lytton has not disdained to 
bespeak the novel-reader’s favour for his ‘Caxtons,’ by the same 
semblance of personal confidences. We recollect the charm this 
same autobiographic manner of telling his story threw around a 
less considerable novel of thirty years ago, ‘Cecil, or, the 
Adventures of a Coxcomb;’ and instances without end might be 
cited to show that a grand short-cut to the sympathy of novel- 
readers, is for the novelist to put himself in his hero’s place, and 
to hold that in his art, as well as in grammar, the first person is 
more worthy than the second, and the second more worthy than 
the third, In the novel before us this resort is the more suc- 
cessful, as being well-adapted to introduce numberless ‘asides’ 
and stray reflections on topics of current interest, and as it does 
not pin the supposed narrator of his own adventures to those 
unities of place, which must to a certain extent cramp the range 
of a writer in the third person, While such an one has to 
cudgel his brains to shift and re-shift his limited scenery to the 
best advantage, the teller of his own story—if he have one to 
tell—may fitly claim to have been here, there, and everywhere, 
and unfold a moving diorama, with a variety of characters in the 
front of it. It is so with the ‘ Annalist’ of ‘an Eventful Life.’ 
His life begins in a midland county, changes anon to the West 
Indies, shifts thence to Westminster and Oxford, with occasional 
flittings to North Devon or to Town, is found at one time 
passing in Warwickshire, at another in the Isles of Greece, and 
finally fades from our view in the same scenes in which it 
first met it. Such a range of canvas forbids dulness; and the 
ingenuous egotism of the autobiographer who hangs about each 
rock and river, mountain or flat that he passes, reminiscences 
sentimental, satirical, jocose, and reflective, is another guarantee 
for an interest that never flags until we reach the so-called ‘ Bitter 
End,’ rightly so-called, if we may twist it into the sense of a reader's 
sorrow to close so pleasant a book. A rigid critic might de- 
siderate coherent plot ; object to the opening West-Indian scenes 
as not of the essence of the story; or condemn as faultily intro- 
duced the hero’s Greek tour, and inspections of the Acropolis 
and the Parthenon. But, as we have said, the autobiographic 
form of the story is a sufficient answer to such objections ; and 
as to the excursions to foreign parts we should like to take the 
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votes of the readers of these annals, on the question of their 
rejection or retention. The great lack of modern novels is 
‘freshness,’ and Dr. Dasent’s novel evinces his conviction as to 
what is lacking, and withal his willingness and ability to supply 
it. We cannot hope—we should not have the conscience, if we 
could—to furnish such a sketch of his story as might supersede 
the necessity of access to the original ; but it may be some slight 
acknowledgement of somewhat rare satisfaction in a modern 
novel, if we glance cursorily at the main outline of the story, and 
notice, in due course, some of its scenes, characters, and sur- 
roundings. 

The hero, Edward Halfacre, is a younger son of a Warwickshire 
squire, of Saxon lineage, born as his Aunt Mandeville, a very 
superior Betsy Trotwood, deems, by mistake, though she so far 
condones his masculine gender, which should have been feminine, 
as to adopt him, sex notwithstanding, and have him home at 
nine years old from St. Sacharissa, whither his parents had gone 
—to be ruined by West-India merchants and by negro emanci- 
pation. Mandeville Hall, his home of adoption, is an old Tudor 
mansion with its surrounding estate, its moat, avenue, ghost, and 
other ‘ sine qua nons’ of blue blood, and ancestral position in the 
Midlands. Here reigns Widow Mandeville with a kind but 
firm patriarchal sway, unlike that of her less energetic brother, 
whether on his English property, or that at St. Sacharissa, which 
bids fair to fall into the grip of Claw, Tooth, and Nail. Mrs. 
Mandeville has none of her brother’s weakness, and it is Mrs. 
Mandeville’s influence that is henceforth chiefly felt by our hero, 
and the readers of his Annals. Capable of strong affection, 
warm-hearted, and disposed to be indulgent rather than strait- 
laced, this good lady was the prey of a jealousy, which one 
suspects had been the death of Mr. Mandeville, and which 
certainly in the very first chapter makes itself felt in reference to 
her nephew, Like other good women, of Aunt Mandeville’s 
type, she cannot endure a partner or rival in the affections which 
she claims: she parts with the lad, however, for his education’s 
sake, and sends him first to Potteridge, beyond London, where 
Dr. Cutbrush taught the rudiments on the ‘ breech-loading prin- 
ciple ; thence to Westminster,’ where he was tossed in a blanket 
to the tune of ‘Ibis ab excusso missus ad astra sago’ (a rhyme 
older and more classical than the author fancies it, for it belongs 
to Martial, Book i. Ep. 4), and where his chief distinction was the 
silver pennies that rewarded his epigrams; and thence, in due 
course, to Christ Church, where to do him justice he did better 
than walk in the ways of his uncle, who had locked up ‘ Dean 
Jackson and young Mr. Barnes in the Library,’ and been ex- 
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pelled for knocking the Proctor down the stairs, In the latter 
part of his University career, during the ‘ Long’ preceding those 
Greats, through which his knowledge of the Bible—made safe, 
he takes pains to say, long ago by his mother and his aunt, and 
evinced, we are bound to add, throughout the whole auto- 
biography, by a penchant for quoting it, that might almost—to 
use a phrase of Mr, Matthew Arnold—cause his ‘ Bibliolatry to 
be deemed excessive ’—and certain other curious information— 
of which more anon—conveyed him successfully, our hero visits 
Ilfracombe, not with a reading party or a tutor, but with his 
aunt; not by rail as in these days, but in a procession of carriages 
as far as Bristol, and thence by steamer down the Channel, Was 
there ever a steamer, that did not—to the perfervid fancy of an 
undergraduate—contain a veiled figure? The ‘ Diana’ was no 
exception ; and Colonel Chichester’s daughter Arethusa becomes 
from the moment she lifts her veil, the motive-cause of all 
Edward Halfacre’s sayings and doings thenceforward. What 
long vacation reading party—immemorially fruitful in flirtations, 
and more or less serious love-affairs, could have been more 
eventful than this seaside autumn with an aunt? The loan of an 
umbrella—not for the first time—serves as an introduction: calls 
are exchanged: the elders take to playing picquet on the sands: 
the young people look over the same hymn book at church— 
abridge the distance between undergraduate shyness and maidenly 
coyness in pre-Gossian study of the seashore and its sea-weeds ; 
visit the Valley of Rocks and other charming spots, in perilous 
propinquity, and, to crown all, get an extension of leave, to 
become fond of each other, through Edward’s spraining his ancle. 
To do Arethusa justice, like the poet’s mistress, if our hero 
‘seems to pursue her’ she ‘still flies him,’ and her manner of 
keeping him at arms’ length, as he lies, crippled, upon some 
shawls on the Ilfracombe beach, on the occasion of their last 
iéte-a-téte there does infinite credit to her tact and ready wit. 

*“T hope you feel much better, Mr. Halfacre ?” 

*“ Yes, thank you, much better.” Then, after a pause—taking 
advantage of the dispute in the game, which just then waxed warm— 


“How good it was of you, Miss Chichester, toshow so much sympathy 
for one so undeserving of it as myself.” 

* “ You forget the Christian precept, to do as you would be done by. 
I only did for you what I should expect you to do for me.” 

‘ “For you, and for no one else.” 

‘ “That I call a Heathen, and not a Christian precept. You ought 
to 4 it not only for me, but for the least and poorest Christian in the 
world.” 

* “But suppose I would rather be a Heathen, and do something for 
you, than « Christian and let all the rest of the world share it.” 

‘«T shan’t 
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‘ *T shan’t allow you to suppose any such wicked thing,” said Are- 
thusa. “ Besides, how do you know that I showed any more sympathy 
for you than I should for any one else under like circumstances?” 

‘“T inferred it from what your father said; from the very first 
words that I heard when I recovered my senses.” 

*“Ah! but one ought not to be too quick in drawing inferences. 
That is behaving like a horse that will start as soon as the carriage- 
door is opened, and will not wait for any one to get in. Inferences 
sometimes run away with one.” 

‘“T am sure I wish you were an inference,” said I, with an excess 
of impudence of which none but very shy people are ever guilty; and 
then, seeing that I was putting the case as though she were going to 
run away with me, I blushed deeply, and said, “ No; that is not what 
I mean. I meant to say that I wished I were an inference.” 

*“Tt doesn’t much matter what you mean,” said Arethusa. “I 
should say though that you are hasty in drawing inferences. As for 
runving away, it is clear that it is high time that I should run away 
from you. You know you can’t follow me.” 

‘With these words she tripped away as light as Ariel over the 
yellow sands, and as elfish and uncanny. In another minute she was 
perched on the top of the very rock whence she had flown to my 
rescue, and there she remained for some time surveying the scene of 
her victory and my defeat, and, as it seemed to me, glorying in her 
dexterity in evading an awkward question. I remember, too, that as 
she stood there the western sun fell on her, and her rich brown hair 
shone with a glory of its own, as she stood transfigured, to my longing 
eyes. Then she slowly turned away, gliding down on the other side 
of the rock to reappear at the furthest end of the cove, under the 
Capstan Hill, seemingly deep in her favourite pursuit —seaweed- 
gathering.’—vol. i. pp. 298-300. 


._ Can we wonder that when, next day, he learns what his 
precipitation had prevented his learning from her own lips, that 
Arethusa has gone on a visit to South Devon, Ilfracombe loses 
its charm to our hero, the steamer back to Bristol has nobody in 
it, and something comes over Master Edward which Brooks the 
Butler pronounces to be ‘all along of the sour cider, which is 
enough to cut you in two if you're obliged to drink it,’ and 
which his Oxford friends attribute to ‘Halfacre’s having been 
reading too hard for his Greats?’ And now for acriterion of the 
author’s originality. After such a Long vacation, a vulgar artist 
would have pictured a ‘pluck.’ But not a bit of it. We have 
already said that there were no boggy places in his Divinity: 
but the grand coup was when—passing on to the Classics—the 
things that should have occasioned failure turn out to his health; 
the divinity that plays the bear with many examinees becomes 
his deus ex machina; in short, a mention of the Castalian spring 
leads on—past Aganippe and Bandusia—to Arethusa, not the 
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damsel but the fountain. ‘I told the examiners everything about 
Arethusa, and after | had exhausted Lempriere’ (it was in the 
days of that superseded authority) ‘and quoted passage after 
ssage in which she’ is named out of the classics, | gave them 
helley’s poem at full length’ (vol. i., p. 318). Probably there 
is not another instance in fact or fiction of a man’s degree being 
speeded, instead of spoilt, by his long-vacation-love. 

For some three or four months afterwards Edward is forced to 
exist upon the hope of again falling in with his coy fountain- 
nymph, A visit with his aunt to town, at Easter, secures him the 
wished-for meeting. During the season he waltzes himself into 
her good graces, and at the end of it—at one of those Chiswick 
horticultural fétes, at which those now entering on the fifties will 
remember having lost themselves in fair companionship in the 
days of adolescence—he might really have stormed the fair 
citadel he was besieging, had not the Colonel and Aunt 
Mandeville supervened from one of the ‘ houses,’ under circum- 
stances which led the latter, soon after, to put to her nephew the 
point blank question, ‘ Is there anything between you and Arethusa 
Chichester.’ With the jesuitry of love, he shelters himself under 
the cloak of the preposition; and his aunt, reassured hy his 
answer, invites the Chichesters to Mandeville Hall for September 
and partridge-shooting, and cherishes her own designs as to the 
disposal of our hero’s future. Those designs consist in ‘ round- 
ing off in a ring fence’ the estates of Mandeville and Harbury, 
by marrying Edward for the good of the estate to a little heiress 
of seventeen, whose incubus of a mother inflicts ‘ samplers’ upon 
her daughter by way of penance, discusses ‘ original sin’ with 
the officer who takes her into dinner, and commits her spiritual 
affairs to the custody of the Reverend Jabez Knagger. To show 
Edward ‘how much better bred Mary Harbury is than that 
Miss Chichester,’ Mrs. Mandeville prefaces the grand September 
re-union by an invitation to the former; and thus, when a 
brilliant circle—the Chichesters, two heavy dragoons from 
Warwick, Count Manteuffel, a Prussian officer on the look out 
for ‘remounts,’ Mr. St. Faith, the Vicar, and one or two more— 
assembles at the Hall, our hero’s position is very much ‘ between 
two stools.’ It is not so easy a task to divide himself discreetly 
between the lady his aunt designs for him and the lady he 
designs for himself; and indeed the fates and the company con- 
spire to forward Mrs, Mandeville’s scheme. First of all, Mary 
tumbles into the Avon just where it divides the estates. Edward 
rescues her from the watery element, becomes a hero indeed to 
his aunt and his valet, and employs the freedom from interrup- 
tion, caused by Mary’s taking to her bed and the elders going to 
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write their letters, in a meeting with his Arethusa under a 
Passion-flower in the conservatory. They discuss ‘ man’s heart 
and its proper place, giants’ hearts, and giants with no hearts,’ in 
lover-fashion and in language, for a notion of which we remit our 
readers to Dr. Dasent’s pages, only confiding to them that 
Arethusa’s last words under the Passion-flower, before the 
Colonel and Aunt Mandeville cut the interview short, are 
‘There, now! Bequiet! Mr. Halfacre! Edward!’ (p.124). 
But Mary Harbury is soon convalescent, and iresh complications 
arise to promote the closer relation with Edward, which his 
aunt has so much at heart. In the entrance-hall hangs a‘ White 
lady’s portrait,’ which no one that sees it ever forgets. In the 
seldom-used Queen Elizabeth’s chamber, according to tradition 
not unconfirmed by evidence, this white lady walks the night and 
wrings her hands by the light of the September moon. Mrs, 
Mandeville is very touchy on the subject, but the German Count 
Manteuffel—a designing fortune-hunter—thinks to enhance the 
probabilities of his cousinship with the English branch of his 
house and name by laying claim to a similar ‘ white lady ’ at the 
Schloss Manteuffel ; and so the conversation turns, one evening, 
on ghosts and hobgoblins. It would have been strange, at this 
point, if Dr. Dasent had not opened, en passant, his store of 
Norse tales: and this part of the novel is enriched with legends 
of the smith who married a troll, and the fisherman who wedded 
a were-seal—the latter, by the way, apparently the germ of Mr. 
Morris’s ‘Land West of the Sun and East of the Moon.’ But, 
to proceed, the young ladies, who have sworn friendship, take 
Edward into their counsels, and plot a ‘ghost-scene’ for the 
benefit of the Count, who is sleeping in the Queen’s chamber. 
Mary enacts ghost, and at the witching hour of midnight is 
escorted to the haunted chamber’s door by her confederates. 
Scarce is her hand upon the handle, when out pounces the 
Count, grips the sham ghost with an earnestness that implies no 
joking mood, and it transpires in the morning that a real ghost 
had been beforehand with her. The worst of it is that in the 
hurry of the plotters’ retreat, Edward has let drop a packet con- 
taining ‘a string of silver beads and a copy of verses to my 
Mistress,’ which is picked up in the morning and brought by 
Brooks to his ‘ mistress.’ She has hardly forgiven the folly and 
impropriety of the young people, who have made a clean breast 
of their prank of the night before, when this new contretemps 
arises, Gur readers will not need telling for whom the verses 
were meant, but will not greatly blame poor Edward, if, for peace 
and quietness sake, he consented, by silence, to his aunt’s too ready 
conclusion that they were destined for Mary Harbury. The om 
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night adds to his entanglements. He is sitting up, after every 
one has gone to bed, in his bed-room, vowing to marry Arethusa, 
vowing nothing shall induce him to marry Mary, when the door 
opens, and Mary stands before him. It would be a sin to abridge 
Dr. Dasent’s explanation of her apparition :— 


‘I really thought I must have fainted of vexation, though I saw at 
once how it was. The poor thing was walking in her sleep, and was 
repeating in her dreams her part of the night before. She wore the 
dress improvised for the White Lady, and carried a lighted taper in 
her hand. She walked up to me a step or two, then turned and beck- 
oned me to follow her. 

‘Now see, another misfortune—see how Fate was determined to 
mix me up with this young lady, who, sleeping or waking, was ever 
doomed to haunt me and embitter my existence. Follow her I must. 
I could not seize hold of her other arm and give her a good clutch, as 
the Count had done the night before. Such behaviour, besides being 
rude, would have roused her with a shock, which might have had 
serious consequences. I could not call out and alarm the house for 
the same reason; I had no time to seck some one else to go with me; 
no, there was but one way, and that was to follow her, and try to pre- 
vent her from coming to harm. 

‘So I followed her along the gallery, down the staircase, through 
the hall, and up the other staircase. It was now getting past a joke. 
She was plainly bent on going to the Count’s- room, and into that 
room, if she went, I had to follow her. It was wonderful to see how 
quickly she went, without a moment’s hesitation, shading her taper 
with one hand, just as Arethusa had done, while it seemed to have a 
charmed light, and never to be in the least danger of going out. I 
tried to get before her and turn her, but she was too nimble, my 
place was to follow, not to lead, and all the while there was a wild sort 
of joy upon her face, as though she gloried in what she was about. 

* And now she reaches the Count’s door. Will she enter? She turns 
the’handle. Thank God it is locked! The Count. was a wise man, far 
wiser than I had been; remembering the night before, he had turned 
the key, and so ought I to have turned mine, and then Mary Harbury 
would never have been able to get in. 

‘It was curious to see her when she felt herself foiled. At first 
she tried the door again, and then all at once the light of inspiration 
seemed to fade from her face. She ceased to be transfigured, and 
became again mere Mary Harbury; and as the brightness passed 
away, she seemed to be loosed from sleep, and in a moment or so she 
shuddered and said: “ Where am I, and where is Arethusa? Is that 
you, Mr. Halfacre ?” 

* “Yes,” I said; “let me lead you back.” And without another 
word I led her back to her own room, and, opening the door, said: 
“Good night, Miss Harbury.” 

*“Good night,” she murmured, mechanically; “I am so tired ;” 
and then she closed the door.’—vol. ii. pp. 229-31. 
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The foregoing extract might of itself justify the assertion with 
which we started, that the ‘ Annals of an Eventful Life’ are not 
deficient in originality ; and go far, too, to justify Mrs. Mandeville 
and her guests in coming to the conclusion that there was nothing 
for it now, but that Edward and Mary should round off the 
estates in a wedding-ring fence. But Arethusa Chichester has 
something to say to that dénouement. There is another ‘ Passion- 
flower’ scene. Edward pledges himself to his charmer that he 
will break the truth to his aunt; and Arethusa keeps him up to 
his pledge. At last he has it out with Mrs. Mandeville, and 
crushes the fond dream of a life, inflicting a blow all the more 
severe, because inclination and circumstances had conspired to 
blind her to her nephew’s prior and perverse attachment. By 
this time the guests are moving off. The Chichesters find an 
excuse to follow, eternal fidelity having been duly sworn in 
another passion-flower scene. Mary Harbury, a tame and in- 
animate piece of goods, except, paradoxical as it may seem, when 
walking in her sleep, soon follows, and fades from our history ; 
and aunt and nephew, left alone together, concur in the ex- 
pediency of a tour abroad for the latter, travelling companions 
presenting themselves in Major Plunger and Cornet Twentyman 
of the Heavies, who have ‘got leave’ and are going to Corfu. 
Edward jumps at a chance of seeing ‘the Acroceraunian Moun- 
tains,’ and the rogue in this play, Count Manteuffel, gives him a 
sort of ‘ Uriasbriefe ’ to some Greek relatives, whom he instructs 
to detain the young man, while he is supplanting him with his 
aunt and his lady love. With a daughter of this family, who 
rejoices in the name of Sappho, he becomes thoroughly, though 
innocently, immeshed. Time passes. The leave of his ‘ Heavy’ 
friends expires. The links between him and his aunt are sundered 
by miscarriages, and misadventures, and misstatements, our hero 
all the while cruising with Sappho and her parents in Greek 
waters, and visiting classic scenes, until a yachting friend, Lord 
Scatterbrains, arrives to persuade him that all is not well at 
home, and to rescue him from the fascination of the fair Sappho. 
We do not remember to have read in the range of fiction a more 
adroit device to secure a ¢éte-ti-téte, than that which this young 
lady resorted to for the purpose of telling her love to Edward on 
the pediment of the Parthenon :— 


‘Out on the cornice we three stood, Scatterbrains, Sappho, and I, 
looking at the sunset, when Sappho, in a mad fit, took off the hat of 
the unhappy Scatterbrains, and threw it down to the ground. 

‘«“ There!” she said, “that beggar will run off with your nice new 
hat, if you don’t run down and fetch it. I saw you liked oo the way 
you brushed it. If that beggar once puts it on his head you will 
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never be able to wear it again. Why do you stay? Why don’t you 
go? Or—” and she said this in a savage voice, intensely low, but 
wildly fierce—“ or shall I push you over, and send you down a shorter 
way, like your hat? Go! Why will you not go?” 

‘She was so earnest that even Scatterbrains yielded. Besides, his 
common sense told him it was the only way to save his hat; for it 
was quite true that it had fallen close to where a filthy beggar sat— 
one of those be only seen in Greece and the East, the very 
recollection of whom makes the flesh* creep at this distance of 
time. Slowly and rather surlily he retreated, leaving us alone on the 
cornice. 

‘Don’t take the trouble to come back,” she cried out after him; 
“we shall soon be down.” 

‘Then, when he was gone, edging away more to the middle of the 
cornice, further from the spot where her father was, she put her mouth 
close to my ear, and whispered, “If I said I loved you, would you 
believe me?” 

*“No, I would not. I have never thought you loved me; you 
have never shown it. It has been the great charm of my stay under 
your roof—that I felt I'could stay with you and not love you. Did 
you not say, only a few days ago, that you liked me because I never 
made love to you?” 

* “Yes!” said Sappho, bitterly. ‘You felt you could stay under 
our roof and not love me, Did you think I could live with you so 
long under one roof and not love you? You ought to know by this 
time that the more a man does not love you, the more a woman loves. 
And you say you do not love me?” 

‘ “ How can I, Sappho? I love some one else.” 

‘“T thought so. I knewit. I shall be revenged.” ’—vol. iii. pp. 
248-9, 


Her revenge is explained in a sealed packet, which, when opened 
too late, discloses intercepted letters from aunt to nephew and 
nephew to aunt, the withholding of which has caused an 
irremediable breach. On reaching Mandeville Hall with what 
speed he might, Edward finds his aunt in her coffin: and himself, 
when the will is read, supplanted by the wily Count. Even his 
love turns her back upon him, and shortly bestows her hand on 
the Prussian horse dealer, In justice to her, it ought to be said 
that jealousy, rather than fickleness or self-interest, seems to have 
brought about this last consummation. If the author of these 
‘ Annals’ were to write a sequel, we could fancy him representing 
his hero a wiser, if not a better, man, less ready to leave jealous 
aunts to the approaches of needy adventurers, perhaps unromantic 
enough to square matters with Mary Harbury and divide the 
soil, if he could no longer ‘round off the estates.’ The Count, 
by the way, had no more reverence for his kinswoman’s wishes 
on this head than her nephew. Her private memorandum, 
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referred to in her last will and testament, was set at nought in 
the fashionable marriage at Leamington Priors. 

A chief test of a gift for novel-writing is delineation of cha- 
racter. In any exceptionally good novel one or two characters 
stand out to the front, and cling fast to the memory. Not the 
caricatures, like Major Plunger, or Madam Harbury, in the 

ages under review, but such clear true portraitures as Aunt 
Mandeville, or Mr. St. Faith. The nurse who called the former 
‘a rampaging cow’ should have been prosecuted for libel. The 
fault of her character was jealousy ; in all its other traits she was, 
without being unfeminine, more strong-minded than her sex. A 
trifle wilful in her opinions, so that if a guest broached Tory 
topics, ‘ Brooks’ would whisper him, ‘My mistress is a strong 
hig, or on Church-matters, ‘Mrs. Mandeville is a strong 
Orangewoman ; ‘ by which he did not mean that she was a Nell 
Gwyn of the nineteenth century, but that she was against the 
Church policy of the late Sir Robert Peel’ (i. 104); she is always 
represented as a thorough lady, without an approach to nonsense, 
affectation, or vanity. She wore ‘a real bonnet, not one of those 
strings and roses now called bonnets; she improved, instead of 
getting sour, with age; she was in heart humble-minded, yet 
with so much proper pride that ‘there were so few things she 
would stoop to, that her whole life was like her figure, upright as 
a dart.’ She may have carried the landowner’s craze about ‘the 
good of the estate’ to excessive lengths; but in administering 
her trust she was a pattern to her order, Albeit she showed no 
favour to agricultural improvements, and had her doubts about 
the education of the poor, she had the labourer’s welfare at 
heart, and evinced it, among other things, in not allowing their 
children at the Sunday-school to say their catechism on empty 
stomachs :— 


‘She always gave them a dinner, roast beef and plum-pudding, on 
Sunday. “ Poor little things,” she used to say, “I can’t bear to have 
them catechised before morning service. It is all very well for us, 
who have had a good breakfast, to go and make them repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, and pray for their daily bread, when some of them have not 
had perhaps a morsel to eat. No! they tell us its ill jesting with a 
hungry man. I say its ill catechising a hungry child. Let us put 
some life into them first with their dinner, and then let us see what 
their religion is like.’ *—vol. ii. p. 288. 





* A very unpretentious association, having its locale in Duke-street, Manchester- 
square, is actually trying, to some extent, Mrs, Mandeville’s plan. Poor children 
off the streets are brought in on Sunday mornings, furnished with a good break- 
fast, and afterwards taught and taken to church. Miss Ayckbowm, the founder of 
the scheme, reckons that a subscription of 11. will suffice to ‘ breakfast’ two 
children on all the Sundays throughout the year. 
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Even in her relations with her nephew Mrs. Mandeville’s con- 
duct is wonderfully kind and forbearing, under what must have 
seemed to her strong provocation ; and to have been a guest under 
her roof must have been the acmé of comfort and kindly enter- 
tainment. 

Such a guest would have liked Mr. St. Faith, and ‘sat under’ 
a first-rate specimen of the old school on a Sunday at Mandeville. 
His cheerful face was a godsend at the dinner-table at the Hall. 
‘He was,’ we are told, ‘of that easy, even temper, that his 
clothes never wore out, nor was his linen soiled ; no dust or dirt 
could cling to him’* (ii. 60). Of his manner of conducting the 
Church service we may accept the estimate of an occupant of the 
Hall pew. His sermons, by all account, were mild; ‘the delivery 
of them—not the matter—contemptible.’ But, says the annalist 
(vol. ii. p. 283) ;— 


‘ “T do not think I ever heard any one read the Liturgy better than 
Mr. St. Faith. He read it in a good honest, English voice: not in 
that half-apologetic Oxford voice that seems to say, ‘I am ashamed of 
the Church of England and her Liturgy. Forgive me, for I am only 
here for a little while—a bird of passage on its way to Rome. He 
read fast too, but he did not gabble. His reading of the Lessons was 
perfect.” ’ 


For further traits of one who brought down to a country parish 
the culture, education, and good sense of an un-reformed Oxford, 
we remit our readers to Dr, Dasent’s pages, in which, too, they 
may find full and faithful portraits of our hero and his ‘ inamorata,’ 
As a matter of taste we prefer the beauty of Aunt Mandeville, 
But it would be flat injustice to these pleasant volumes if we 
failed to glance at the fund of observation and reflection which 
their author has contrived to interweave with the threads of his 
story, or the broadcast of wit and humour, with which he has 
made the whole to sparkle. In discussing the dip-pocket pro- 
prietorship at St. Sacharissa, he shows cause for regarding 
‘amelioration’ as ‘deterioration,’ and ‘emancipation’ as ‘ruin ;’ 
taking withal the ‘shine’ out of the generosity of England, and 
the ‘twenty millions’ with which emancipation was purchased, 
by likening it to ‘ taking a pound out of a man’s pocket and then 
putting half-a-crown into it,’ and by regarding it as the first step 


* We suspect that Mr. St. Faith’s digestion was perfect. In ‘Original * 
Walker’s papers on the ‘ Art of attaining High Health’ (‘ Original,’ p. 52), we 
find the following passage:—* It seems that from the surface of an animal in 
perfect health there is an active exhalation going on, that repels impurity ; for 
when I walked on the dustiest roads, not only my feet, but even my stockings, 
remained free from dust.’ The vicar, however, was too smart a man to have 
ventured upon Mr. Walker’s test, of not washing his face for a week ! 
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in ‘4 march of sentimental humbug,’ which has been going on 
in England ever since :— 


- *Solid and old established interests are sacrificed to the sentiment 
and clamour of a clique, who gratify their sentiment very often at the 
expense of the class against which the outcry is raised, and fill their 
own pockets into the bargain.’—i, 148. 


Verily it would be a great gain to honesty if there were a little 
more of such plain speaking ! 

But to guard our author from any suspicion of retrograde views 
or class-legislation proclivities, on the score of the last instance, 
let us see his notions as to the landlord and tenant question in 
England. On two pressing topics, ‘leases’ and ‘game-pre- 
serving, he is equally fair and practical. Of the Mandeville 
estate he says :— 


‘I am afraid our hedgerows shewed very bad farming, our fields 
were too small, and we had no leases, only yearly tenants; and hardly 
one of those was ever ejected except by death. The result was that 
we had a set of tenants with very little capital, who could afford to lay 
out very little on the land, and several of them were childless widows, 
who persuaded my aunt to let them stay on at the old farm, where 
their husbands had lived and died. Some of them were good farmers, 
equal to any man, but some of them were very bad. Then the farms 
were too small. Modern farming would have levelled their fences, 
cut down the oaks and elms—whether free-standing or in the hedge- 
rows—thrown several farms into one, and given twenty-one years 
leases. We should thus have raised our rents, and our tenants would 
have been men of capital, not afraid to lay out their money on the 
land.’—i, p. 198. 


Such sound and rational views are as entitled to the candid 
acceptance of the former class, as they are deserving of the favour 
of the landed interests. But again in vol. iii., pp. 18, 19, by way 
of reflection on the ultra-sporting proclivities of a bettermost 
kind of Nimrod, Lord Meredith, Dr. Dasent makes his young 
hero speak the words of truth and soberness—touching the game- 
laws :— 


‘Now, let none of you suppose that I am one of those silly people 
who talk of “God’s game,” and of the inherent right—the divine 
right they might as well say—of every man to kill his neighbour's 
game. Ido not agree with the Warwickshire Anti-game Law Asso- 
ciation as to the game question in general, nor with the Muntz in 
— as to rabbits. I hold it, on the contrary, that a man’s game, 

is pheasants before all game, are as much his own to kill as his cocks 
and hens. That is what I call an inherent right of property, the right 
divine to do what we like with our own, so long as we do not break 
the law. I think there is no harm, but rather good, in a man pre- 

Vol. 128.—No. 256. 20 serving 
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serving game in moderation. It is over-preserving, sacrificing evety- 
thing to game, keeping it in such quantities that it eats up whole 
fields of grain and grass—that is what I object to; and I think that a 
landlord who does so is guilty of the sin of cutting off two blades of 
grass or wheat where four grew before, and of throwing such tempta- 
tion to his poor neighbour as turns every hedgestake into a bludgeon, 
and sends many an honest lad to prison for egg-stealing or night- 
poaching, only to come out a thorough reprobate—a recruit to the 
great army of the dangerous classes. Here, too, the sin lies in excess. 
No one but a sour demagogue can object either to shooting or hunting 
in moderation.’ 


Bravo! Bravissimo! Members of Parliament in doubt as to 
Mr. Wykeham Martin’s Bill may do worse than adopt Dr. 
Dasent’s temperate views. 

In the above instances he enforces his convictions with an 
unstudied, yet telling rhetoric, and does not call to his aid the 
wit and fun which he throws into the ventilation of other topics, 
Elsewhere the humour with which he spices his observations is 
exquisitely racy, as, for instance, when he illustrates the universal 
rule that ‘might is right’ by the quasi-parable of the ‘Captain’s 
turtle and my turtle’ on board the ‘* Delaford :’— 


‘“ What are you going to do to my turtle?” asked the innocent 
Edward. ‘ Kill him, to save his life; he'll die if I don’t.” So killed 
he was and we ate him; and a very nasty mess the cook made of him 
—all shell and skin and no fat. After we had eaten him, I said to 
the mate, “ That looked very like the captain’s turtle, only he was in 
my turtle’s tub; do you think they changed tubs in the night?” 
“No, no!” said the mate, “ It was your turtle that was going to die, 
and it was your turtle that we ate ; the captain’s turtle never dies,” — 
i, p. 83. 


Or, again, where he illustrates the ease, honour, and glory of 
enacting ‘ patrons of science’ on other peoples’ money, by Messrs, 
Claw, Tooth, and Nail’s calling in the great analytical chemist, 
Dr. Smellfungus, to devise a prophylactic for the mole-crickets, 
which destroyed the St, Sacharissan cane-roots (i. p. 145). Fun 
and earnest go hand in hand where, apropos of the veiled lady 
in the channel steamer, he enlarges on the proposition, ‘If you 
want your daughter to run away, shut her up’ (i. p. 220); and 
never was a truer word spoken in jest than in the pages where 
he identifies with our time ‘the days when the scarlet fever— 
like the Chisholm, or the O’Donohoe, or the McGillicuddy of 
the Reeks—regularly went out of town to the seaside every 
summer’ (i, p. 245), 

There is food for laughter and much quaint ‘table’ talk in 
the description of the Dean of Dunderhead’s dinner, in the 
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third chapter of the second volume, though a sense of indebted- 
ness for very different cheer at Decanal boards constrains us to 
discredit this overdrawn satire. There is a vraisemblance in 
some of the guests, Archdeacon Malison always declaiming 
about Convocation, and Mr. Starchshanks, the Dean’s banker, 
who wore a ‘curious diaper velvet waistcoat,’ supposed to be 
‘ woven out of crossed-cheques.’ But the last place to meet with 
salmon out of season, and Marsala for sherry, would be at the 
table of an ecclesiastical dignitary! Far better off was our hero 
in Athens, when he could wash down the woodcocks with 
Santorin and Cyprus, whilst helping his Greek friends to enter- 
tain that interesting brigand, Themistocles Kakourgos, a much 
more honest personage in Sappho’s eyes than Lord Elgin, who 
stole the friezes and the sculptures (iii. p. 220). 

Indeed the ‘Annals of an Eventful Life’ teem with humour 
abstract and concrete. Odd grotesque figures flash upon the 
reader, evoke a laugh, and are gone, Of such is the man in the 
same pew with the hero and heroine at Ilfracombe, who always 
vanished at the end of the last versicle of the hymn before the 
sermon—*‘ the apostle and founder’ it was surmised—‘ of that 
heretical sect who cannot bear bad sermons’ (i. p. 280): of such, 
the bore of bores in a country house whom even Rover, the pet 
retriever of the family, smelt out and shirked (ii. p. 86) ; of such, 
the man who when he did anything to be ashamed of, blushed, 
according to his own statement, up to his throat, as red as red 
could be ‘ though the colour never mantled on his brow or cheeks’ 
(ii. p. 235). The leper, who, having been surreptitiously thrust 
into Major Plunger’s berth in the Austrian steamer, was sup- 
posed ‘to have gone and washed with his sponge,’ was a less 
laughing matter, though still a matter for laughter (iii. p. 89). 
But none of these transient sketches beats Captain Spark of the 
‘Enchantress,’ who conveyed the Halfacres to St. Sacharissa. 
The good ship sighted the Peak of Teneriffe, when they ought 
never to have seen Teneriffe at all, The reader can guess what 
the captain said and did, 


‘«“ What's that the captain’s telling you?” asked nurse of the 
second mate, to whom a string of those strange words had been just 
addressed. 

‘ “ Well, marm, you sec that’s the way the captain has of saying his 
prayers, and pretty regularly he says them too.” 

‘ “ Why,” said nurse, “I thought no one said their prayers more than 
twice a day; but the captain uses those words, or something like them, 
at all hours of the day.” 

‘ “ Very true, marm,” said the mate; “but you see our captain’s 
very religious; leastways he is almost always praying.” ’—i, 36. ' 

202 n 
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In our closing with this extract we trust that Dr. Dasent will 
discern an indirect compliment. Loth to take leave of him, we 
have, as an Irishman might say, gone to the very beginning for 
an ending! The Author of these Annals is too pleasant a 
companion to part with. We shrink from the inevitable leave- 
taking. But may we not say ‘au revoir?” He need not bind 
himself to a sequel, for sequels are seldom a success. Still, as 
the reception of his first novel can have left him in no doubt 
how to lay hold on popular favour, why should he not retain his 
grasp. If he will but go on as he has begun, setting lightly by 
such critics as prose about structure and prescription, and 
writing out of the fulness of his wit, anecdote, observation, 
and fancy, there will be a sure hope of another novel, racy, 
well-written, and original, as. the lively ‘Annals of an Eventful 


Life.’ 








Art. 1X.—1. The Irish Land Bill. Parliamentary Paper, 
1870, 


2. ay Preservation (Ireland) Bill. Parliamentary Paper, 
1870. 


WE discussed the question of land-tenure in Ireland so 
fully in our last number that we only allude to the 
subject in the most cursory manner now for the sake of ex- 
pressing a nearer approach to approval of the general line of 
action adopted by her Majesty’s Government than we are often 
a!lowed to feel where Irish policy is concerned. In many of 
the details of the measure proposed we, of course, do not concur, 
either in scope or degree ; and considerable modifications must, 
and no doubt will, be introduced during the passage of the Bill 
through Parliament. But, in the main, Ministers have followed 
the path which we traced out in January as the only one which 
they could safely or equitably tread; and they have avoided 
most of the errors which we then stigmatised, and into which 
the noisier and more imperious of their clients and supporters 
sought to hurry them. They have firmly and distinctly refused 
to listen to the popular demands for fixity of tenure, or a settle- 
ment of rents by Clotiadlasait valuation, and have pointed out 
the mischiefs and perplexities in which any move in that direc- 
tion must inevitably land them. They have strongly encouraged 
and facilitated leases, while declining in any case to render them 
compulsory. They have met directly and in face an exceptional 
position by exceptional legislation, and, as we suggested, have 
established a cheap, business-like, and accessible tribunal, fitted 
to command general confidence, before which every ee 
claim 
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claim can be presented, and every allegation of oppression or 
injustice sifted and redressed : a tribunal, in short, of the precise 
sort wanted for the satisfaction of the honest tenant and the 
enlightenment of the bewildered public,—a tribunal which will 
unmask every monstrous and unrighteous pretension and award 
the most liberal compensation for every actual hardship or esta- 
blished wrong. Henceforth no landlord can confiscate the im- 
provements of any tenant, nor can he turn him out of his farm, 
except at such heavy pecuniary loss as will render ‘ capricious 
eviction’ too costly a luxury to be indulged except under the 
most extraordinary circumstances, If a tenant farms well, he may 
farm in all security; if he be enterprising and industrious, he 
may invest his savings on his holding as safely as in the-bank, 
and at far higher interest; his preposterous claim to remain 
rooted in the soil in defiance of its owner is quietly ignored ; 
while his right to regard his occupancy as possessing a certain 
prima facie and customary character of permanence is frankly 
recognised and a money value awarded to it. On the other 
hand, the incompetent, or careless, or misdoing tenant will be 
no longer able to maltreat or exhaust the land, or to withhold 
his rent, without forfeiting all or part of his claim to compen- 
sation. In a word, the farmer may not injure or defraud his 
landlord, nor the landlord rob or oppress his tenant. In the 
main, and in a sort of rough fashion, if the tribunal is skilfully 
framed and honourably worked, the great practical desiderata 
will be obtained: good occupiers will be secure, and bad owners 
will be controlled ; decent farmers may go about their occupa- 
tion in tranquillity and confidence, guamdii se bené gesserint ; 
while improving and beneficent landlords will be freer than 
they have yet felt themselves to discard the hopelessly bad and 
the viciously and incurably obstructive. And (what, perhaps, 
may be one of the best, though the least expected, result of 
the remedial legislation) we in England shall learn how hollow 
and baseless are nine-tenths of the current allegations on which 
our impressions of Irish landlordism have been framed; and 
cantankerous holders, especially those of the smaller class, will 
find, as soon as they come face to face with a qualified inquirer 
and have to make good their claims and assertions before the 
Court, how curiously few of their pleas or proofs will bear in- 
vestigation, and will withdraw from litigation which they will 
be shrewd enough to perceive cannot terminate in their favour, 
and prefer amicable arrangements with their landlords to a 

hostile suit. 
Probably, as the Bill is examined, many flaws will be dis- 
covered and many improvements suggested, The maximum of 
compensation, 
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compensation may be found excessive; the claim of occupants 
may need modification in certain cases; the contract clauses 
may have to be altered, and the length of lease which is to bar 
remuneration for ‘disturbance’ may be much reduced ; the pur- 
chasing scheme will need revision, and the provision for giving 
garden-ground to labourers’ cottages must be carefully guarded, 
lest it should open the door to insidious subletting. But 
these are matters of detail into which we will not allow our- 
selves to be tempted. The essential point is that the law, when 
ssed, shall be enforced in a way to which laws in Ireland 
oe of late been strangers; and that whatever powers and rights 
our legislation may have left and guaranteed to the proprietors 
of the soil shall be practically guarded by the most stringent 
action of the Executive ; and that the unfortunate landlord, after 
being deprived of a large portion of his property and freedom 
of procedure by Parliament, shal] not be hampered or menaced 
in the exercise of the remainder by the Ribbonman, And this 
brings us to the more immediate subject of the following pages. 


To Mr, Chichester Fortescue’s measure for strengthening the 
hands of the executive and judicial authorities in lveland, we 
rejoice to be able to give, as in the case of the Land Tenure Bill, a 
general and cordial, though in one or two points a qualified, sup- 
port. Both have defects and shortcomings, but in neither case do 
we feel disposed to be strict to mark them. We at least will not 
be chargeable with the unpatriotic sin of selecting Ireland as the 
field for the ordinary animosities and recriminations of party 
conflict. The Peace Preservation Bill is in our view unusually 
practical, sagacious, and business-like in most of its provisions, 
while wanting in two essential particulars. It ought to have 
come much earlier, and to have gone somewhat further. It pro- 
duces the impression—probably an historically correct one—of 
having been framed by an Irishman who understood the state 
of his country and the nature of his countrymen, but who was 
hampered in his free action by a colleague curiously unacquainted 
with either; and to have been planned and prepared some 
months ago, but to have been delayed till a prolonged and 
rapidly increasing number of outrages had at length overcome 
the constitutional scruples and procrastinating tenderness of his 
chief. Nothing has occurred since we urged the duty and 
imperative necessity of a coercive measure of this sort in our 
January Number beyond a vast accumulation of crime and an 
increasing amount of terrorism,—all of which was clearly to be 
foreseen, and might easily have been prevented. We gave three 
months since a fearful list of caneenied assassinations, inchoate 
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or consummated, up to December 15th. Since that date there 
have been eight more, in Mayo, Cork, Tipperary, Limerick, 
Galway, Meath, and Westmeath. But surely the thirty then 
enumerated afforded as cogent an argument for action as the 
eight subsequent ones, The outrages and crimes of every sort 
depicted by one assize Judge after another in his charge 
to the grand juries: of the disturbed districts, fearful as they 
are, are not new features of the state of the country, but only 
a continuation and extension, scarcely even an aggravation 
of the old ones. We have now lying before us no less than 
twelve of these charges, delivered in different counties, all 
testifying in the strongest language to the rapid increase of 
crime, to its exceptional atrocity, to its more novel and ominous 
features, and to the most alarming characteristic of all—its nearly 
invariable impunity. One murderer detected and punished out 
of fifty, and one writer of threatening letters out of many hundreds, 
appear to represent the usual proportion. We annex in a note 
some extracts from two judicial charges by way of sample.* 


All 





* Judge George, addressing the Grand Jury of Cavan, said:—‘ He was very 
sorry that he was not able to congratulate themron the state of the country. He 
referred to the different sources of information that he had before him, and what 
was most lamentable and remarkable was the vast disparity between the amount 
of crimes committed and the number of persons brought to justice. His Lordship 
went through the list of crimes. . . . This was a fearful calendar of crime. But 
there was another view of the matter which, in his mind, was unfortunately more 
important and more worthy of the earnest consideration of the Grand Jury and 
the gentry of this country—more worthy of the consideration of the Government 
who administer, or assist in the administration of justice in this country, and of 
those who are put in authority under the—he referred to the immensity of undis- 
covered crime. He found that since the last assizes no less than 76 cases had been 
reported to the constabulary. Of these twelve, and twelve alone, were to be 
prosecuted, involving 28 people. Again, he found that no fewer than seven cases 
of arson have occurred during the same period, and yet not a single person had been 
made amenable, or any one arrested charged with the commission of acts. The 
same remark applied to the three cases of housebreaking during the same time. 
In almost every department of crime there appeared the same ominous blank. As 
to the third class—that of offences against the public peace—although primd facie 
there was less difficulty in discovering the criminals in such cases, the same dis- 
proportion existed as in the other divisions. Under the head of demanding, or 
robbery of arms, there have been three cases. But the same story: no person in 
custody, no trial—a total failure of justice. Then there were cases of administer- 
ing illegal oaths, and sending threatening letters and notices. In five cases had 
unlawful oaths been administered, and yet no one was made amenable. Worse 
still, there had been no less than 35 cases of writing threatening notices brought 
under the attention of the police, and yet there was but one case for trial. He 
had looked through the report of the Inspector of Constabulary with reference to 
the administration of these unlawful oaths, and also to the nature of the threaten- 
ing letters, and he thought it worth while that he should give them the observa- 
tions made with reference to one or two cases. In one instance a party of armed 
men entered the house of one Hugh Porter, and the injured persons were com- 
pelled to swear that they would not work for certain gentlemen, In another, a 
party of three men entered a house and swore the inhabitants to give up — 
and, 
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All bear witness to the prevalent and spreading terrorism 
caused by the helpless inaction of the authorities, which ~ 80 
ong 





land. Ina third, a party of ruffians entered a house and swore the proprietor to 
withdraw a notice. It was not his intention to go into the details alleged in the 
35 cases, but, having examined them with some feeling of interest and very con- 
siderable care, he discovered that there was hardly any relation of life, hardly any 
interest of society, not sought to be affected by the operation of those threatening 
notices. As might have been ex » @ considerable portion of them related to 
Jand—they related to parties holding land ; they related to parties giving up land : 
they forbade parties paying rent—yea, they couched in peremptory terms, pro- 
hibited the most common usages. Bat they did not stop there—with the landed 
interests—they sought in every possible shape to dictate to society, though they 
were originally and principally confined to the occupation of land. They entered 
into the most sacred doings of society ; and commanded people to do and to abstain 
from doing acts which ought to be left to the most perfect free will of every indi- 
vidual. It was a lamentable state of things that the writers of such foul docu- 
ments should be allowed to go undetected and unpunished, .. . . He did not know 
any crime on which it behoved the Government and every one else to take more 
trouble to discover and punish. It was not to be supposed that these letters 
affected the higher classes of society only ; on the contrary, they affected every 
relation in life from the highest landlord to the humblest tenant; and the lower 
classes were just as subject to their terrible tyranny as the highest in the land.’ . . . 
Baron Deasy, in his charge to the Grand Jury of Mayo, said: ‘The County 
Inspector's report was a most formidable document,—the most formidable 
of its kind that he (the learned Judge) had ever seen. It appeared by the 
return of the County Inspector that 189 outrages had taken place since the 
last assizes, and he regretted that there were only three cases out of that number 
in which convictions were obtained. This was very melancholy. There was 
one case of murder. They all remembered that a person named Hunter was 
shot some time last year when returning to his home, in company with some 
members of his family, and his murderer, whoever he was, was still at large 
and unconvicted. There were two persons fired at with intent to take their lives— 
Miss Gardiner and Mr, Crotty—and the ilty persons had not been made amenable. 
The same document that he referred to Giscloeed another dangerous system which 
had lately grown up. Large bodies of men assembled at night in parties number- 
ing from one to two hundred, who went visiting the houses of the farmers, ad- 
ministering oaths, taking arms, and extorting money. There were thirty-five 
cases of that deseription reported by the County Inspector. In one case thirty 
persons were sworn not to pay more rent than the valuation. Fifty men swore the 
labourers of a Mr. Kenny not to work for less than one shilling a day, and “to be 
rue to Ireland.” Another party came and fired shots and warned people not to 
pay toll at the market crane. They were also warned not to pay rent. Sums were 
evied from the people of one shilling and more in the pound, Of this class there 
were three cases, In all these cases the people declined to prosecute. They said 
these people were unknown to them, But that the identity of these persons was 
unknown ap quite impossible. The persons so visited must have known 
some ofthem. Their refusal to identify or prosecute such persons should be 
ascribed to one of two causes, either they sympathised with the offence, or they were 
terrorised, Their sympathy might be with the refusal to pay a rent over the 
valuation, but their sympathy could scarcely be with persons who compelled them 
to pe money. He thought in that case the refusing or declining to prosecute could 
only be ascribed to the terrorism that prevailed in the county, and which cramped 
the administration of the law. There were no less than ninety-two threatening letters ; 
most of these had reference to dealings in land, and all struck at the intimidation of 
ts and owners of property. But all were not confined to land, as he could 
show by instances which he got from the County Inspector’s report. One man 
was threatened with death if he took out a publican’s license ; another  - a 
teacher, 
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long left the decent inhabitants of a district at the mercy of the 
ruffians who. dwell among them. We would particularly call 
attention to the extending list of matters to which written 
menaces are beginning to relate, and as to which unlawful oaths 
are administered with violence and under coercion by armed 
bands, Men are warned, or forced upon their knees and sworn, 
not to work for this person or for that; not to pay more than a 
specified rent; not to accept less than a specified rate of wages ; 
not to bid for the use of grazing land; not to employ such and 
such a labourer; not to take out a license for a public-house ; 
not to attend such a school. And the almost invariable ending 
of the constabulary reports to these outrages is,‘ No one made 
amenable,’ 

We need not, however, go further by way of justification of 
the tardy action of the Government, and of condemnation of its 
tardiness, than the few significant figures adduced with such 
frank simplicity by Mr. C. Fortescue on the introduction of his 
measure. (And, by the way, we observe, as a creditable sign, 
that he said not one word in defence of the prolonged supineness 
of his Government,—a sign from which we charitably conclude 
that he individually was not to blame for it, and felt it to be 
indefensible.) ‘The number of agrarian crimes were in— 
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The increase was observable throughout the greater portion of 
last year, though even in the first six months they were already 
double the number in the same period of 1868, and four times 
as many as in 1866; and they naturally went on growing as 
impunity became more absolute. They were in— 





teacher, was threatened if he did not leave a National school; another man was 
threatened with death if he did not leave his employment; another if he bought 
potatoes ; another if he did not turn away certain of his mill girls; another lady 
of high birth was threatened because she gave charity to one of persons and 
not to another at last Christmas; another for not assisting some person ; another 
for not making amends to some neighbour ; and one was sent to a parish priest, 
threatening him if he did not marry some young people; and another was sent 
to a person threatening him if he paid the priest until a new chapel was built. In 
many of these cases, he had no doubt, the writers had no intention of carrying 
out these threats ; they might not have contemplated over what they were doing, 
as disclosed by the language contained in the missive described by him. Amongst 
the heavy list of undetected crime there were two cases of firing at the persons, 
three of eat levelled to prevent the owners living in them, five houses fired to 
intimidate occupants, three cases of breaking down walls, and one case where 
loughs were taken from the horses, and broken. The official record laid before 
Fim made it incumbent upon him to address these observations to them. He con- 

fined himself to the efficient record laid before him,’ 
November 
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Finally, according to our list, there were 12 assassinations, or 
attempted assassinations, in 1868, yet no man brought to justice 
for them; and 16 in 1869, yet no execution, and, we believe, 
only two arrests and one conviction. Surely the cup was full, 
and further forbearance would have been complicity rather than 
incompetence, 


In the details of the measure by which the Government pro- 
poses to meet and master this extraordinary state of things, if 
there is some want of completeness and of nerve, there is also 
much sagacity and directness, and in one or two points consider- 
able judicious novelty. From the provision empowering Grand 
Juries to award compensation to the victims of agrarian outrage, 
and to specify the limitations of the district on which that com- 
pensation shall be levied, though well-intentioned and irre- 
fragably just, we do not anticipate any remarkable results, from 
the reasons we assigned in our last Number. The rate must be 
levied upon all occupiers, and in proportion to the value of their 
occupancy, and will therefore fall heaviest upon the class who 
are likely to include the victims than the perpetrators of the out- 
rage. The poorer and more evil disposed holders, who now it 
is believed often subscribe to hire or to remunerate the assassin 
or combine to shield him, will not be greatly disturbed from their 
vicious courses by dread of a fine which will hit their enemies 
more severely than themselves. There may be areas, however, 
inhabited almost solely by the smaller occupiers, on which such 
a levy would operate as an effective punishment. The clause 
giving authority to the magistrates to examine any parties whom 
they may have reason to believe cognizant of an agrarian out- 
rage, even though no person be in custody or accused, strikes at 
one of the weakest places in our criminal jurisprudence ; and as 
the witnesses summoned will probably be numerous, and can be 
forced to speak on pain of committal for contempt, and will 
some of them be certain to know the guilty party, it will be 
hard if a skilful examination do not, in the majority of cases, 
put the police upon the true scent, It is sure, in any case, to 
inspire distrust and alarm among the misdoers. As to the 
wisdom of disarming the proclaimed districts ; of extending the 
right of search for arms to the hours of night, when they are 
most likely to be found; of controlling the sale of ammunition ; 
of putting stern restrictions on all night-prowling and on the 
appearance 
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appearance of suspicious strangers in disturbed quarters; and 
of searching for proofs of handwriting,—there can be no doubt 
whatever. They have four distinct recommendations: They 
will fetter and embarrass crime; they will facilitate detection ; 
they will, to a great extent, throw the burden of proof upon the 
suspected party; and they will make the police the chief and 
often the only needful evidence, and so relieve the authorities 
from the difficulty of finding independent and often reluctant, 
terrified, and perjured witnesses. You cannot prove that a man 
you meet armed and lurking about is bent on homicide; but 
you find him with a gun or a revolver and without a license, 
and you can imprison him for a specified period, long enough 
both to act as a punishment and to give a chance of obtaining 
testimony against him, while you prevent the crime he has been 
meditating. You may feel confident that a band whom you 
surprise at night are out on an expedition for the administering 
of unlawful oaths, or for beating some obnoxious neighbour, or 
maiming his cattle, or destroying his crops, or burning his farm- 
stead; but, as the law now stands, you can neither punish nor 
prevent them. But the new Act will enable the magistrate to 
send them to gaol for six months, unless they can explain 
their proceedings, or make out, at all events, some plausible plea 
of innocence, A stranger, suddenly appearing in a neighbour- 
hood where he has no business, can be called upon to show that 
he has some good reason for his advent, or be locked up in 
default. Thus, by the operation of these various provisoes, the 
bad characters of a district (who are nearly always pretty well 
known), as well as accomplices or agents whom they import 
from elsewhere, can be laid hold of and virtually paralyzed, if 
only the police are vigilant and the justices vigorous enough, 
without the need of detecting them in any special crime, and, at 
the same time, with scarcely any risk of doing them the slightest 
practical wrong, and, what is almost as important, without the 
possibility of any doubt or dispute as to the facts of the case, 
and without any prospect of escape through the connivance of a 
friendly or a terrified jury. The punishment will not be heavy, 
but it will be prompt and it will be sure. 

Most especially do we approve of the mode in which Govern- 
ment propose to deal with those disseminators of sedition, law- 
lessness, falsehood, and dissension, the so called ‘ Nationalist’ news- 
papers, whose character we expounded in our January Number, 
and to whose unscrupulous em hg a and incendiary 
exhortations so much of the prevalent disaffection of Ireland is 
to be attributed. The Ministerial proposal goes direct to the 
exigencies of the case, steering clear alike of all dawdling over 
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the mischief on the one hand, and of all fetters on the true free- 
dom of the Press on the other. The matter was not an easy 
one. Press prosecutions are always proceedings of questionable 
wisdom and efficacy, and, in a country in the state in which 
Ireland is at present, would have been foolish and futile in the 
extreme. Conviction would have been at best uncertain, with 
such juries as could be obtained, and subject to such disturbing 
influences as hang over them. Defeat would have been even 
more pernicious than supine toleration. ‘The delay inseparable 
from the ordinary process of law would have given ample time 
for the poison to spread throughout the land and sow all its’ 
seeds of mischief, and would virtually have baffled the very 
purpose of the prosecution, which, be it remembered, is to arrest 
the evil, not to punish the individual malefactor. The trial, too, 
whatever were its issue, would have precisely answered the pur- 
pose of the offender, and aggravated the virulence of the evil 
wrought by the offence, by acting as the best of all advertise- 
ments to the guilty journal and the incriminated article. More- 
over, we have had indications in the recent instances of Messrs. 
Sullivan and Pigott, how ineffectual the conviction of individual 
journalists has proved either to inspire caution or to impose 
silence, Clearly, therefore, if the Fenian organs were to be pre- 
vented from, week by week, preaching treason and daring defiance 
of the law (such as no Government over an inflammable people 
has a right to tolerate), and from goading hundreds of thousands 
of ignorant readers into fierce passion, certain outrage, and 
possible insurrection, it was necessary to strike promptly, 
and to strike hard. Therefore the Government asks power at 
once, and on its own responsibility, to seize the article and sup- 
press the guilty journal by the confiscation of its plant and type, 
—in a word, to stop the sale of the poison and take possession of 
the weapons of the poisoner, But that no man shall be wronged 
or injured by this arbitrary proceeding without a distinct remedy, 
and that the strongest possible motive shall be furnished to the 
authorities to act only in clear and urgent cases, any proprietor 
of a seized newspaper, who fancies that he can make out before 
a Court of Justice that the confiscation of his journal was un- 
warrantable, who can persuade a jury of his countrymen that he 
had a right to publish what his paper was seized for publishing, 
may obtain heavy damages against the Government. The law 
can be appealed to equally as in the case of an ordinary press 
prosecution, only the plaintiff and defendant change positions, 
and the decision of the law, on the ground of the urgency of the 
matter, is anticipated, subject to a reversal on appeal, The man 
who is playing with poison or with fire, is stopped short in his 
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perilous amusement, till he can prove his right so to hazard the 
welfare of the community. The authorities do not wait to act 
till all action would be too late. 

We confess that we are unable to attach any weight to the 
objections that have been urged. against the provisions in ques- 
tion, either within or without the walls of Parliament. It is 
idle to pretend that any respectable journal, wishing to confine 
itself within the limits of law, propriety, and decency, however 
extreme may be its opinions, runs the slightest risk of arbitrary 
interference. It is idle to suppose that a Government, with the 
hundred eyes of Parliament and the press upon its proceedings, 
a hundred enemies watching for a blunder with all the vigilance 
of bitter animosity, a thousand tongues ready to open out against 
it at any opportunity, will dream of abusing its abnormal powers. 
The only fear is, lest it should be too timid in their exercise. 
It is said that the wrong man will be punished ; that the penalty 
of the law should fall upon the seditious writer, and not upon 
the publisher or printer. But, in the first place, as we have 
already pointed out, the true object of the operation of the law, 
is not so much to strike the criminal as to save the community 
from the pernicious consequences of the crime. A convicted and 
imprisoned journalist is soon replaced, and the journal may go on 
poisoning the public mind as before. Moreover, in the second 
place, the proprietor of the journal, and not the mere person he 
employs, is the real malefactor; without him the writer would 
be powerless, a mere voice crying in the wilderness ; he furnishes 
the materials of the mischief; with him the dissemination of the 
incendiary articles is a commercial speculation, often a most 
lucrative one; he does the wrong; he reaps the profit—it is fit 
he should incur the risk. We may have some compassion for 
the wild young hot-headed enthusiast who raves in print. We 
have none for the newspaper proprietor, who grows rich by pan- 
dering to the wicked passions and fostering the idle projects 
and insane delusions of his ignorant countrymen, and who grows 
richer the coarser are the stimulants and the bolder are the false- 
hoods which he propagates. Nor, again, can we at all agree 
with the ‘Times, which suggested, in imitation of the French 
system, that at least one preliminary warning shall be given to 
the offending journal before its seizure and suppression, and we 
greatly regret to see that Ministers have been persuaded to adopt 
the suggestion. When a man is daringly and viciously fencing 
with justice, we see no reason why his antagonist should warn 
him that he is fencing ill, and that this or that particular pass 
or ward will not answer. When he is trying deliberately how 
skilfully he can defy and violate the law without bringing himself 
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within its clutches, why should the authorities come to his aid, 
and show him how to walk safely on the precipice of crime? 
No journalist can run any risk of seizure unless he is trying to 
write something which he knows ought to be seized, but which 
he hopes will not. No man will go too far in offences of this 
sort, unless he has been trying how far he can go without danger. 
It is impossible that he should walk innocently or unconsciously 
into the grasp of justice. The warning, too, will be almost as effec- 
tual an advertisement for the offending journal as a prosecution, 
and will probably double its circulation at one stroke. And, 
after all, what is it but an intimation to the seditiously inclined 
journalist that he may violate the law, and commit a mischief 
and a wrong once with impunity, but that thenceforward he must 

ware, . 

Thus far we have avowed our cordial concurrence with what 
we deem the sound parts of the measure. There are, however, 
two or three deficiencies which have been signalised by public 
opinion as rendering it less certain than it might have been of 
suppressing turbulence and crime, and of affording the deside- 
rated protection to life and property—deficiencies, too, which 
appear to indicate something of doctrinairism, or of timidity 
scarcely becoming rulers who find themselves face to face with a 
grave emergency, and who appeal to Parliament for adequate 
powers to meet it. Even here, however, while agreeing in the 
main with the general verdict, we are scarcely disposed to condemn 
Ministers so severely as some of our contemporaries have done, 
and we admit the validity of several of the conflicting considera- 
tions. We regret the determination to abstain from suspending 
the Habeas Corpus; while we admit that that measure is more 
peculiarly appropriate to a state of menaced insurrection or secret 
conspiracy against the Government (which is not now to be 
feared), than to the repression of crime properly so called, 
even where that crime is formidably prevalent and in a manner 
organised—which is the character of the actual conjuncture. 
But the plea for suspension in a crisis like the present is this— 
that no other plan enables the Authorities to lay hold of the real 
leaders and secret instigators of the mischief, who nearly always 
remain safe in the background, and against whom, however well 
known, it is almost impossible to obtain conclusive or convicting 
testimony. All the minor contrivances by which the framers of 
the Bill have sought to supplement the absence of this grand 
instrument of executive justice, strike only the instruments and 
actual perpetrators of crime—those who conceal or unlawfully 
carry arms, not those who have long counselled the peasantry to 
provide themselves with arms against a favourable teen’ 28 
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those who go out by night to execute the laws of agrarian outrage 
and coercion, not those who frame and promulgate those laws— 
the deluded and exasperated tools who only practise what their 
guiltier, because better informed and better educated, fellow- 
criminals preach. None of the special clauses we have praised 
for their suitability empower the police or the justices to lay hold 
of the notorious chief Ribbonman of a district whose eye is 
watched by his accomplices and agents, and who commands by a 
gesture or a word, a nod of the head or an uplifted finger; who 
yet never carries arms or sells gunpowder, or is seen out at night, 
or leads a raid for arms, or assists in person at the administration 
of unlawful oaths, or even writes any of the threatening letters 
which he dictates. Thus far, therefore, the omission com- 
plained of incapacitates the Bill from reaching the worst class 
of offenders. 

The same scruples, the same imperfect vision, or the same 
divided will, which prevented Ministers from suspending the 
Habeas Corpus, operated also, it must be supposed, to hinder them 
from suspending trial by jury, or materially modifying its form. 
Yet everything pointed in this direction, Juries have never been 
satisfactory tribunals in Ireland. At no time and on no questions 
where party spirit ran high, or popular sentiment was much 
interested, could their verdicts be trusted. Their decisions used 
to be as much determined by, and as easily predicable from, their 
constitution, as those of Election Committees in the House of 
Commons in the old days. Protestants and Roman Catholics 
could never be trusted to do justice to each other. Mr. O’Connell 
used to tell strange stories of the unblushing manner in which 
evidence was set at naught—in one instance we remember, the 
prisoner being found guilty of murder in spite of the pro- 
duction of the murdered man, safe and whole, in the witness- 
box. Government could not rely upon juries unless they packed 
them ; and the accused always endeavoured to get a friend among 
the twelve. Hence the practice of challenging obnoxious or sus- 
pected jurymen has always in Ireland been carried to an excess 
unknown elsewhere. Moreover, juries, though invaluable as an 
institution to protect the many against the oppression of the few, 
are useless, or worse than useless, as a shield for the few against 
the many. Where there is general sympathy with crime, or ex- 
tensive terrorism on the part of the criminals, the jury is not only 
an inapt instrument of justice, it is a positive barrier to justice, it 
is a weapon in the hands of the wrong-doer. We have had this 
proved plainly enough of late in the case of the two trials of 
Captain Lambert's assassin; and we have the significant state- 
ment of the Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench in his Charge 
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. to the Grand Jury at Enniskillen, that it is now becoming a 
frequent occurrence for persons to apply to he put on juries, es 
cially in criminal cases. We thoroughly approve the resolution 
of the Government not to permit the slightest tampering with 
the formation of the Jury List, but we do not recognise the 
wisdom of retaining an unsuitable and abused institution, or, if 
retained, of objecting to modify it within the limits of Con- 
stitutional practice, z.e. to make the verdict of a majority 
decisive, as in Scotland. Surely this plan is both more rational 
in itself, and better fitted to the condition of affairs in Ireland. 
In all other points the Bill of the Government goes directly to 
the root of the mischief to be remedied. Here only it appears 
to shrink from drawing the obvious conclusion from the admitted 
premises. The difficulties in the way of repressing crime and 
protecting life and property in Ireland are threefold :—that clues 
for tracking out the malefactor cannot be got hold of; that wit- 
nesses cannot be found to give evidence in court, or be forced 
by their oaths to give true testimony; and that juries will not 
agree to convict upon even the clearest proof. All these diffi- 
culties, it is notorious, arise partly from perverted sympathies, 
but still more probably from actual and relentless terrorism. 
Now, the Government seek to remove the first obstacle by organ- 
ising a detective force, and by increasing the numbers and (we 
trust) modifying the military character of the police. The 
second, they meet by rendering independent evidence superfluous 
in many cases, or making the arrested party, as it were, self- 
convicting; by contriving that the constabulary shall generally 
be the only witnesses required, and by authorising the examina- 
tion of all parties who might have been cognisant of the offence. 
That they should stop short of removing the third obstacle—the 
intimidation or complicity of jurymen—by equally direct legis- 
lation, is not, we think, creditable to their logic, their boldness, 
or their singleness of purpose, It is true they have enlarged 
the summary jurisdiction of the magistrates, and dispensed with 
juries in the case of minor offences; but murderers and _fire- 
raisers are still to have all the defence and aid which that 
doubtful and often abused tribunal can afford them. 

There is one remaining point as to which we should have 
rejoiced to see in the proposed measure indications of a more 
exact and adequate perception of the peculiarities of the problem 
to be solved. The powers are taken for too short a period; the 
Bill announces itself too ostentatiously as a mere temporary con- 
trivance to meet a transient exigence. We hold this to be a 
delusion—perhaps it is self-delusion; perhaps it is only the 
‘decent drapery’ which political etiquette thinks it necessary 
to 
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to throw over truths which in their nakedness might seem too 
harsh. But this decent drapery is a pernicious disguise when it 
hides from the public mind facts which can never be dealt with 
in a successful or statesmanlike manner so long as we affect to 
ignore or deny them. It cannot be too broadly stated that 
Ireland can never be well governed by precisely the same means 
and measures as England or Scotland. The temper, the habits, 
the character, the history of the people, are too widely dis- 
crepant. Identity of institutions implies identity of conditions ; 
and the conditions are not identical. We all admit this in 
rivate ; why should we scruple, or fear, or be ashamed to avow 
it publicly? We shall never act quite wisely or successfully, 
because we shall never act quite honestly, until we do so. And 
now, if ever, is the time to avow this truth, and to found our 
legislative action upon it, when the Irish themselves, with the 
whole Liberal party at their back, are proclaiming it aloud. 
They are demanding exceptional land-laws as a right at the very 
moment they are denouncing exceptional jurisprudence as an 
insult. They demand a tenure Bill which sets at nought our 
British notions of the relations of the parties to that tenure, on 
the ground that we ought to adapt our legislation to their 
peculiar positions and ideas; and we recognise the equity of their 
plea. A very few weeks afterwards, we introduce measures for 
the maintenance of order and justice and the security of life and 
property, imperatively needed there, but quite superfluous here ; 
and we are met by a clamour for absolute equality of judicial 
and executive procedure,—complete identity of law and action in 
criminal matters, where assassination is almost an organised 
system, where violence and sedition are preached as patriotic 
duty, where witnesses dare not or will not give testimony to the 
facts they saw, and juries dare not or will not ‘a true verdict 
give according to the evidence,’ because the avenging weapon of 
the murderer hangs visibly over their heads! Two pregnant 
observations were made during the late debate in the House of 
Commons, both, we believe, quite correct, and certainly both 
significant enough, which we recommend politicians of all 
sides carefully to ponder. Mr. Gladstone, in his speech on 
the second reading (March 22nd) by way of explaining the 
present unsatisfactory state of affairs, remarked that remedial 
measures, and especially any generous or well designed con- 
cessions to the Catholics, had always in Ireland been followed 
by a decided exacerbation of outrage and disturbance. And a 
saying of the late Sir Robert Peel was quoted by Dr. Ball 
to the effect that of the fifteen coercive Bills for Ireland which 
had been passed in his time, every one of them had been 
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attended and justified by the most signal and immediate success, 
Could there be a stronger testimony tothe permanent necessity of 
exceptional legislative and executive proceedings? Ordinary 
powers are habitually insufficient ; extraordinary powers always 
hit the mark. 


In conclusion, we cannot avoid expressing a feeling of astonish- 
ment at what appears to us the curiously mistaken and even 
perverse point of view from which this measure has been regarded, 
both by its assailants and its defenders, . pecially among the 
Liberal press and party. In arguing against the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus, the ‘Daily News’ remarked that the sus- 
pension of the law was a strange mode of teaching Irishmen 
respect for law; as if the suspension was proposed for any other 
reason than to make the enforcement of their laws more feasible, 
and to attain that order and security which is the aim and object 
of all laws. Radicals of the soi-disant philosophical type have 
deplored and even condemned the alleged violation of the con- 
stitution, while admitting that perhaps the emergency might 
excuse the breach,—forgetting that the end is more sacred than 
the means, that means which do not effect their end are essentially 
faulty and self-condemned, and that a constitution which not 
only fails to protect life and property, but actually stands in the 
way of their protection, needs to be amended without an hour’s 
delay. Men who wish to be considered as friends of freedom 
par excellence, urge the much abused phrase of the ‘liberty of the 
subject,’ in bar of all legislation of the coercive sort,—as if every 
law and every police regulation were not in its essence an 
invasion of that liberty; as if the liberty of evil doers were the 
thing specially to be respected, and the menaced or impaired 
liberty of the well disposed majority of the citizens and of the 
community at large were a matter of no concern, or at least 
of very secondary moment, Irish members commit the strange 
Hibernianism of denouncing as an insult this endeavour to main- 
tain the jurisdiction of Irish courts of justice, the supremacy of 
Irish law, the security of Irish life, and property, and peace ;— 
not, apparently, perceiving that it is directed solely against law- 
breakers, and can be an insult to Jreland only on the assumption 
that the Irish as a whole are malefactors; its sole aim being to 
defend one division of Irishmen against the outrages of another. 
Irish patriots announce their opposition to the measure on large 
placards as ‘ Protest against despotism,’ —it being the irregular 
and secret despotism ef mobs and bands of brigands that alone 
has made the measure necessary. Miscellaneous Liberals follow 
suit, and seem unable to divest themselves of the delusive notion 
that 
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that measures for the efficacious protection of civil rights and 
the due enforcement of the law, mast, if at all stringent or 
exceptional, be at variance with a righteous and conciliatory 
policy towards lIreland,—instead of being, as they are, the 
strongest conceivable proof of a resolution to pursue such a 
policy, even at the risk of misrepresentation and unpopularity, 
by rescuing Ireland from her worst internal foes—the lawless 
men who disgrace her name, who hinder her progress, who drive 
away capital from her shores, And, finally, Ministers not only 
postpone the needful Bill as Jong as possible, and then introduce 
it with bated breath and in a distinctly apologetic tone and 
attitude; as it were begging pardon of the House for asking 
to be empowered to punish murderers and restrain and catch 
malefactors, and almost with an expression of regret towards the 
lawless ruffians in question that they should be forced at last to 
act so vigorously against them. ‘Gentlemen (they seem to say), 
this is too much; you must be quiet: public sentiment and 
common decency will suffer us to be supine no longer.’ 

Now, surely, all this is utterly unsound. The Ministerial 
apology is due to the peaceable citizens whom they have been so 
5 to aid, not to the lawless, whom they are at length about to 
coerce. Toleration of violence and tenderness towards crime are 
no more a part of Liberal than of Conservative principles, and 
can be regarded as such only under the influence of a curious, 
inarticulate, unavowed semi-consciousness that criminals, agi- 
tators, provokers to sedition, terrorists, and the like, belong as a 
whole to the Liberal party, or at least are its indirect auxiliaries, 
Perhaps there lurks behind the mental confusion a misty notion that 
the malefactors and their friends constitute a numerical majority of 
the people, and, on Reform principles, are entitled as such to a 
certain degree of deference, or at least of forbearance. We believe 
this assumption to be entirely a mistake, and the vague and tacit 
inference drawn from it is simply ludicrous. Whigs, Tories, Radi- 
cals, alike agree in the doctrine that no man can be suffered to judge 
in his own cause, to right his own wrongs, or to defy the law as 
long as the Jaw remains unrepealed ; for be it remembered, the 
actual law is the expression of the will of the actual ruling 
majority of the nation, The Liberal, therefore, who tolerates 
outrage, turbulence, or crime, is untrue to his own principles, 
and is allowing the few to oppress the many, and a class and 
section to resist the people. The party now in power have, more- 
over, a special superadded interest in reducing the seething mass 
of Irish disaffection to impotence and submission, and are pecu- 
liarly bound to do so: if they do not or cannot, the principles on 
which they propose to govern Ireland will be discredited at the 
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outset ; their remedial measures can have no fair play ; and the 
representatives which the country, under the combined influence 
of Fenian and agrarian terrorism, will return—will be of a cha- 
racter seriously to embarrass both Government and legislation, 
and to bring the representative system (as applied to Ireland at 
least) into contempt. The principles on which Ireland ought to 
be ruled are written in sunbeams in the whole history of the 

—though, alas! the sunbeam has more often taken the form of 
a warning beacon than a guiding light. On the one side, a tender 
and vigilant consideration for the rights and wants of the people, 
whether labourers or peasant farmers; on the other, the sternest 
and promptest repression, by whatever measures as may be found 
necessary, of all breaches of the law, whether they take the shape 
of turbulence or distinct crime; and, to crown the whole, a quick 
eye and an iron grasp—not spasmodic, but permanent and perti- 
nacious—to curb and crush every provocative influence, every 
agency which tends or seeks to foster agitation or encourage 
resistance, or rouse malignant feelings between class and class, 
or sect and sect, or the people and their rulers: in a word, to 
control and repress, and if need be to punish, with an equal and 
impartial hand, all brutal and oppressive landlords, all de- 
nouncing priests, all incendiary orators, all seditious newspapers— 
so,as to give the unhappy country, for at least half a generation, 
a respite from that chronic excitement which is fostered by per- 
petual and systematic stimulants to violence and crime on the 
one hand, and on the other by a conviction, based upon expe- 
rience, that violence and crime may be ventured with impunity. 
Twenty years of combined equity and firmness, undisturbed by 
the ignoble exigencies of party conflict either at the hustings or 
in Parliament—if that Utopia of patriotism may be dreamed of— 
would give Ireland such prosperity and peace as have never 
blessed it yet. All righteous claims generously granted—all 
unrighteous ones recognised as ungrantable ; every real grievance 
redressed with promptitude—every artificial one exposed and 
silenced ; enthusiasts who live in idle dreams, declaimers who 
live by disseminating falsehood, agitators who trade on the malig- 
nant passions they excite, alike reduced to impotence or inaction 
—would leave only that inherent residuum of misconception 
between the two portions of the kingdom which it is foolish not 
to recognise, but which need not then be dreaded. 
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Aristocracy (an), necessary to the suc- 
cess of constitutional government, 
132—its social force in England, 133. 

Aryans, Sanscrit-speaking, 437. 

Asceticism, motives of, 73. 

Austen (Jane), Memoir of, 196—her 
pure and idiomatic English, 199— 
‘Pride and Prejudice’ and other 
novels, 200—profits of them, 201— 
her person, mind, and habits, 203. 

Australian colonies, their advantage to 
England, 158—suggestion for a 


Banking in France and Scotland com- 


pared, 108. eulogiums on the authorised version, 
Barbarians, use of the term by classical 336—its errors and blemishes, 339— 
writers, 64. difficulty of its revision, 340, 


Bede’s (the Venerable) death, 303. 

Bellew’s (Lord) presidency at a stormy 
meeting at Dundalk, 252. 

Bheels, the, 437. 

Bible, Anglo-Saxon versions of parts of 
it, 302—the Ormulum and the 
Sowlehele, 305—the Psalter, 306— 
Wycliffe, .—his translation of the 
New Testament from the Vulgate, 
308—he finishes the translation of 
the Old Testament, ib.— Purvey’s - (Joseph) transferred from 
revision of Wycliffe’s translation, Naples to Spain, 375. 
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Bolingbroke’s reproaches against Sir 
R. Walpole, 116—a great master of 
prose style, 121—its happy com- 
bination of ease, strength, and flexi- 
bility, .—the representative literary 
man of the George II. era, b.—three 
een points in his writings, 


Bonaparte (Jerome), a low profligs te, 
377—Napoleon on his incognito, ib. 
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Bonaparte (Louis), King of Holland, | 
375. 


———— (Lucien) coup @dat of, 369. 
Bowles (the poet), anecdote of, 213, 
Burney’s (Miss) ‘ Evelina,’ 200. 
Butler and Paley on Christianity, com- 
pared, 125—characteristics of their 
theology, ib. 
Byron (Lord and Lady), Miss Mitford 
on their separation, 211. 
* Byron (Lady) Vindicated,’ Mrs. Stowe 
roduces no confirmatory evidence 
whatever in, 218—her extraordinary 
hallucination about ‘the Dream,’ 
219—the ‘ Vindication,’ a rank speci- 
men of book-making, 220—saying 
of Fletcher misquoted, ib.—Byron’s 
marriage a miscalculation as well as 
a mistake, 221—his statement to 
Medwin, ib.—Lady Byron's passion- 
ate terms of gratitude and confidence 
to Mrs. Leigh, 222—why her daughter 
was christened Augusta Ada, ib,— 
letters from Lady Byron, 223—letter 
to Lady Melbourne, 225—Lady By- 
ron to Lord Byron declaring her 
determination on separation, 226— 
the relations between the sisters-in- 
law unaltered by the ey rece 228— 
from Byron’s leaving land to his 
death Mrs. Leigh the medium of his 
communication with Lady Byron, ib. 
—destruction of the Memoirs con- 
fided to Moore, 230—Mr. Wilmot 
Horton’s disclaimer of the calumn 
as Lady Byron’s representative, 
—its repetition without qualification 
or reserve, 233—letter from Shelley 
considering the calumny at an end 
from Lady Byron's living with Mrs. 
Leigh, 230—circulation of the ca- 
lumnious report in 1816, 231—letter 
from Lady Byron in answer to Mrs. 
Villiers, 282—proved to have been 
meant by Lady Byron as an unequi- 
vocal denial of the report, ib.—the 
double-faced theory in the interpre- 
tation of that letter, 23 of 
Mrs. Leigh with Lady Byron in 
1830 and obduracy of Mrs. Leigh, ib. 
—letter from Lady Byron to Lady 
Melbourne, 234—divine spirit of 
charity attributed to Lady Byron by 
Mrs. Stowe, 235—Lady Byron’s com- 
munications to Medora Leigh, 236 
—Medora’s death, 237 — ‘Transat- 
lantic parallel of Mrs. Stowe with 
Judas Iscariot, ib.—critical ability 
of the journals of the United States on 
the controversy, 239—Mrs, Stowe's 
scene between brother, sister, and 
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Church of 





Collins, descriptive poe 
Comedy of the eighteen 




















docile wife, 240—a' ents from 
‘Cain,’ 241 —the y imperfectly 
quoted by Mrs. Stowe, 242—no trace 
of reformation and pardon in the 
voluminous ‘correspondence between 
the sisters in-law, 243—Lady Byron’s 
entreaties to Mrs. Leigh to remain 
with Lord Byron, 1b.—inconsisten- 
cies in the charge outraging religion, 
morality, and common decency, ib. 
—wild blows of the discomfited 
libeller, ib.—prolonged course of dis- 
simulation and hypocrisy on the 
hypothesis that y Byron believed 
the charge, 244—illustration from 
‘Caleb Williams,’ 245—pruriency of 
Mrs. Stowe’s imagination, ib.—trans- 
figuration by romance-writing ladies, 
246—Dr. Lushington’s silence, ib.— 
absurdity of the alleged conspiracy 
against Sade Byron, 7b.—the ‘Fare 
thee well ’ verses, 247—Lady Byron’s 
statement irreconcileable with her 
own words and deeds, ib, — Mrs. 
Stowe’s ‘ fearless’ question retorted, 
248—Mrs. Stowe the blind instru- 
ment of fulfilling Byron’s prophecy 
that justice would be done to him, 
250—she has canonised the sinner 
intending to deify the saint, ib. 


Cc. 


Cie, the father of English poetry, 
Caird (J.) on the Irish Land Question, 
Calvin’s profound Biblical scholarship, 
Campbell (G.) on the Irish Land Ques- 


tion, 279. 


Charlemagne, Age of, 54, 
Christian Church, three services ren- 


dered to the world by it, 71—four 
evil tendencies promoted by the 
dominant Church in the dark ages, 
tb.—alleged injurious influence of 
Christianity on the civic virtues, 74. 
gland (Reformed) not a 
new Church, 538. , 

in Wales, 387. See Wales. 

of, 125. 
century, its 
ics, 123. 


ce 
Councils (Ecumenical), the first general 


council summoned by Constantine, 
172—the Apostles and elders of the 
model Council (Acts xv.), ib— 
Bishops alone a defective represen- 
tation of the Church, 173—oath 
binding the Bishops to the Pope, 
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176—the Bishops the only members 

of the Roman Catholic Church 

directly enslaved to the Pope, ib. 
Cromlech, derivation of, 443, 
Coverdale’s Bible, 319. 


D 


Dasent’s (Dr.) ‘ Annals of an Eventful 
Life,’ 545—outline of the story, 547 
—criterion of the author’s originality, 
549—the author’s Norse tales, 551— 
extracts, 552— delineation of; cha- 
racter, 555— humour abstract and 
concrete, 559. 

Denmark, three successive periods in 
its primeval history, 433. See Non- 
historic times. 

Derby’s (Lord) application of his Irish 
rents for forty-five years to improve- 
ments in the farms, 275. 

Desaix at the battle of Marengo, 372. 

Dilke's (Sir C. W.) ‘ Greater Britain,’ a 
record of travel in English-speaking 
countries, 134—rapidity and extent 
of his travels, 136—examination of 
his statement of military batiues of 
the natives in Tasmania, 137—his 
inaccuracies, 141. 

Dolmen, derivation of, 448, 

Dramatists (female), enumeration of, 
216. 


E. 


Eastlake’s (Sir C. L.) contributions to 
the Literature of the Fine Arts, 410 
—his education, 421—the most culti- 
vated man among the successors of 
Reynolds in the presidential chair, 
423—his portraits of Napoleon after 
Waterloo, 424—pictures of Isadas 
and Pilgrims arriving in sight of 
Rome, oe characteristic of his 
paintin istinction, 431, 

Ecclesia _ and discens, 172. 

Edgeworth (Mr.), Miss Mitford’s sketch 
of, 209. 

Education of the People, the average 
working man illiterate and ignorant, 
475—low sense of parental obliga- 
tion, 477—the Educational League 
and the National Educational Union, 
479—definition of wnsectarian given 
by the League, ib.—requisites for 
the education at school of all the 
children in England, 480—statistics 
of Church schools, 482—certificated 
teachers and normal schools, 483— 
payment according to results, 484— 
uninspected schools, ib.—statistics of 
children at school, b.—English and 





Prussian education compared, 486— 
a mother’s influence on the religion 
of her children, 487—discussion of 
Mr. Forster’s Bill, 488—permissory 
compulsion to attend schools, 491— 
Mr. Mundella’s time-table, 493 — 
suggestion for meeting the religious 
scruples of Dissenters, 494—popu- 
larity of compulsory education among 
working men, 497—-suggestions for 
adoption during the revision of the 
Revised Code, 498—the case between 
Mr. Forster's Bill and the =. 
500— teaching religion to a child 
necessarily dogmatic, 503. 


Edwards’s (E.) ‘ Life of Ralegh,’ 542. 
Elizabeth's eternal matrimonial specu- 


lations, 522—Froude’s hatred of the 
Church and extreme depreciation of 
Elizabeth, 523— both sides of her 
character, 525—outline of her policy, 
ib,—divided into three lines, 527— 
her detention of Mary of Scotland 
discussed, 528—charge against Eliza- 
beth and Walsingham, 531 — her 
conduct towards the foreign Pro- 
testants, 532— interposition in the 
Netherlands, 535—the vocabulary of 
her oaths, 539, 


Esterno (M. d’) on old and new privi- 


leged classes in France, 87. 
F, 


Fortescue’s (Mr. C.) measure for deal- 


ing with Irish crime, 563. 


Frost’s career as a convict in Tasmania, 


140. 
Froude’s ‘History of England,’ 506— 


his mastery of a brilliant style, 507— 
ill-will towards the English Church, 
537—absence of legal, literary, con- 
stitutional, or ecclesiastical history in 
his narrative, 544. See Elizabeth 
and Mary Queen of Scots. 


G. 


Gaskell’s (Mrs.) ‘Cranford,’ and 


‘ Wives and Daughters,’ 204, 


George II., era of, 110—an age without 


enthusiasm, 111—disappearance of 
enthusiasm from society, literature, 
and religion, 113—political character 
of his reign, 114—speculations on 
the consequences of a restoration of 
the Stuarts, 120—literary history of 
his reign, ib.—social position of the 
Church of England, 126—the typical 
country gentleman of that period, 
127—yeomanry and smaller farmers, 
128—condition of the rs oe 129 
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icultural wages, ib.—the Court 
and nobility, 131. 

George III., changes in English society 
during the first twenty years of his 
reign, 113. 

Georgian era, divided into three periods, 
each with a different character, 110. 

Gladstone’s (Mr.) incautious declara- 
tions respecting intended Irish mea- 
sures, 272. 

Goldsmith compared with Pope and | 
Cowper, 124. 

Grote’s (Mrs.) criticism on Lavergne’s 
‘ British Rural Economy,’ 88. 


H. 


Hosack’s ‘ Mary Queen of Scots and 
her Accusers,’ 506. 

Hume’s arguments relating to Mary 
Queen of Scots, 515. 


I, 

Indian architecture, 439. 
Infallibility (dogma of), a preparation 
for declaring the Pope’s temporal 
rincedom a matter of faith, 167— 
infallibility active and passive, 171— 
objects over which the infallibility 
of the ecclesia docens extends, 177— 
classification of the truths over which 
infallibility extends, 178—misinter- 
pretation of Thy GAOeav mwacay 
(John xvi. 13) in determining the 
object-matter of infallibility, 179— 
Christ’s virtual prohibition of the 
Church’s action on some subjects, 
179—infallibility in relation to the 
Roman Index, 182—two questions 
pending between the defenders and 
opposers of infallibility, .—suicidal 





assumption that the popes have been 
infallible on the subject of morals, 
184—proofs to thé contrary, ib,—the | 
‘ Philosophumena,’ 185—inconsistent 
decisions of popes, 186—distinction 
between the Pope ex cathedré and as 
‘ private doctor,’ 188—Maimbourg on 
infallibility, 190—dogma for chloro- 
forming Christians from all doubts 
henceforth, 191 — sinlessness and 
sovereignty claimed for the Pope not | 
conferred on St. Peter, 192—what is | 
really sought by the passing of the | 
dogma, 195. 
Irish annals, ancient, 462. | 
—— Cauldron (the), two organised 
agitations convulsing the country, 
251—‘ abolition of landlordism,’ 252 
—demands of labourers, 253—assas- 
sination the law of the land, ib.— | 
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thirty unpunished agrarian murders 
within = years, ib,—description of 
the prevailing terrorism, 254 — 
Ribbon lodges, ib. —- inefficacy of 
the sacrifice of the Protestant esta- 
blishment, 256—seditious speeches of 
priests, ib.—advice of John Mitchell 
to shoot evicting landlords, 253 — 
incentives to rebellion and assassina- 
tion by priests, 259—Kickham libe- 
rated to resume treasonable opera- 
tions, 261—article on ‘ Self-reliance ’ 
in the ‘People,’ 262—habitual and 
secure assassination, 264—agrarian 
outrages doubled and quadrupled, ib. 
—list of agrarian murders, 265— 
proposed remedies, 267—detectives 
useless, ib,—only two remedies which 
would meet the case, 268—Father 
Doyle threatened with the lez talionis 
for his incitements to landlord assas- 
sination, ib.—ar, ents for the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
270—improved condition of farmers 
and labourers, 271—capricious evic- 
tions, 273 —six or seven millions 
expended by Irish landlords in im- 
provements during the last twenty- 
five years, 275—‘ improving’ rents, 
276 — practice of letting the land 
below its value, ib.—proportion of 
evictions to holdings, 277—cases of 
absentee landlords who cannot become 
resident, 279—evictions generally by 
new proprietors, 280 — middlemen 
created afresh, ib.—no compensation 
to the landlord for tenant's dilapida- 
tions, 281—Ulster tenant right ex- 
plained, 283—its disadvantages, 284 
—objections against its extension to 
new districts, 286—the popular de- 
mand of a perpetuity of tenure at a 
fair rent examined, 287—its injustice 
to two-thirds of the people, 288— 
the labourers’ question, 289—hold- 
ings under five acres, 290—estimates 
of the proper minimum size of farms, 
ib.—sub-letting and squatting a con- 

uence of fixity of tenure, 293— 
difficulties from es with the 
‘abolition of landlordism,’ 295 — 

compulsory leases for long terms, ib. 

—‘a reserve rent,’ 296—fatal objec- 

tions to Mr. Butt’s and Mr, Buxton’s 

schemes, #.—Mr. Mill’s plan, 297— 

Mr. Bright's, 298— necessity for 

energetic measures of repression, 200, 
Irish crime, impunity of, 563— in- 
crease of egrarian crimes, 565— 
details of Mr. C. Fortescue’s measure 
for the repression of outrages, 566— 
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the ‘ Nationalist’ newspapers, 567— 
suppression of treasonable organs, 
568—deficiencies of the measure, 570 
—juries unsatisfactory tribunals in 
Ireland, 571—remedial measures 
followed by exacerbation of outrage, 
573—of fifteen coercive bills every 
one successful, ib.—suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus, 574—principles 
on which Ireland ought to be ruled, 


576. 
Irish Land Bill, its useful features, 
561. 


‘J. 


James II.’s pusillanimity at Sheppey, 
369. 

Jersey Banks, 109. 

Journalism (political) traced to its 
source in the ‘ Craftsmau’ in George 
IL’s reign, 121. 


K 


Knox (Father) on the infallibility of 
Adam, 171—on that of the Church, 
177. 


L. 


Land Question in France, parallelism 
and contrast in English and French 
agricultural interests, 83—vast body 
of petty peasant proprietors, 84— 
efforts Of the Revolution on the 
agriculturists, 85 — condition of 
the maneuvriers propriétaires, 
ib. — Louis Philippe’s profound 
aversion for the landed interest, 87 
—the chief evil of French peasant 
proprietorship, 89—effects of the 
revolutionary abolition of free testa- 
mentary disposition of landed pro- 
perty, 90—disorganization produced 
by the forced division of rural pro- 
perty, 92—600,000 landed proprietors 
in France, 95—evils of indefinite 
division of small properties, 96— 
effects of forced division of property 
on commercial establishments, 98— 
evil educational effects on youth of 
the law of forced division, 100— 
decay of sheep-farming from the 
progressive ‘morcellement of pro- 
perty, 101—diminution of the 
number of children in families, 
102—Tocqueville’s opinion of the 
effect on population of equal partition 
among children, 103—France de- 
generating in her procreative faculty, 
103—emigration of rural population 
to the towns, 105, 





Landlord and tenant question in Eng- 


land, 557. 


Lanfrey’s Napoleon,’ 342—contrasted 


with Thiers’, 344—the groundwork 
of his history, the ‘ Correspondence 
of Napoleon, 345. 


Lavergne’s (M. L. de) essay on the 


rural economy of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, 88—the Arthur Young 
of France, ib. 


Le Play’s (M.) delineations of work- 


people throughout Europe, 89—his 
work on social reform in France, ib. 


Lecky’s (W. E, H., M.A.) ‘History of 


European Morals from Augustus to 
Charlemagne,’ 49—his faults of style, 
manner, and tone, 52—deficiencies, 
ib., discussion on utilitarian and in- 
tuitive doctrines of morals, 53— 
ignorance of the history of meta- 
physics, 54—far-fetch explana- 
tions of simple facts, 57—want of 
thoroughness end accuracy, 59— 
serious blunders and misconceptions, 
60—misconception of the Roman 
republic, 61—slight acquaintance 
with Greek history, 63—unsound 
knowledge of the history of the 
middle ages, 64—carelessness in 
citation, 66—plan of the book, 67— 
its leading idea, 68—the author’s 
ignorance of general history, 76. 


Leigh (Medora), ‘A history and an 


autobiography,’ 235. See Byron. 


Life assurance companies, 18—the office 


of director of public companies be- 
come a profession, 19—causes of 
abuses in conducting companies, 20 
—a separate standard of morality for 
directors, 21 — basis of life tables, ib. 
—life table of Dr. Farr, 22—simple 
principle of the theory and practice 
of life assurance, 22—certainty and 
safety of the business if properly con- 
ducted, 23-—amount of the frauds of 
the West Middlesex office, 24—ages 
of the 156 existing life offices, 25 
—character of the companies founded 
on the law of 1844, ib,—advertising 
puffs of the Bank of Deposit and the 
Consols Insurance, 26—the life as- 
surance negotiator, 26—history of 
the Albert Life Office, 27—its amal- 
gamations, ib,—remuneration of the 
manager for life at first 400/. a year, 
29—afterwards 90U0l., 30—rotten- 
ness of benefit societies, 31—falling 
off in life assurance business, 2b.— 
magnitude of life assurance interests, 
340 millions, 31—committee of the 
House of Commons on assurance 
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associations, 33—deception and mis- 
representation practised on the public, 
tb.—Mr. James Wilson’s report of the 
committee, 34—its recommendations, 
ib.— life assurance offices in the 
American States, 35—opportunities 
for error and fraud, ib.—law required 
for the DF cong of accounts, 38— 
cause the failure of the Inter- 
national, 40—excessive expenditure 
and ae of companies, 42— 
* Secret ces,’ 44—tests for ascer- 
taining the soundness of a life office, 
45—particulars of tabular statements 
required for satisfying the public, 47 
—unsound schemes of ‘ Industrial’ 
societies, 48, 
Lubbock’s (Sir J.) ‘ Prehistoric Times,’ 
432 


Lucretius, a double wrong done to him 
by Mr. Tennyson, 15. 


M, 


Machiavelli’s ‘ Prince,’ 525. 

Maclagan 
and tenure in Ireland, 273. 

Manning’s (Archbishop) comment on 
the syllabus, 180—answer to his as- 
sertion of the infallibility of the 


successor of St. Peter speaking ex | 


cathedré, 189. 

Maori customs relating to the title to 
land, 145. 

Mary Queen of Scots, Mr, Froude’s 
attack the most bitter, and Mr. 
Hosack’s defence the most ingenious 
ever made, 506—her career before 
the murder of Darnley, 508—Cha- 
telard and Rizzio, ib.—conflicting 
histories of Darnley’s murder, 509— 
true character of the casket letters, 
511—arguments proving them for- 
geries, 512—+the servants Crawford 
and Paris, 513—Buchanan’s ‘ De- 
tectio,’ 514—room for the gravest 
suspicions against Mary, 517—not a 
victim of sectarian violence and 
barbarous statecraft, 519—Froude's 
cruel description of her execution, 
520—her assumption of the arms of 
England ‘an act of war’ against 
Elizabeth, 527—the Babington con- 
spiracy, 529. 

Middle Ages divided into centuries of 

darkness and centuries of dawn, 

55. 

Ministers of State, characteristics of 
successful, 131. 

Mitford (Mary Russell), life of, 196— 
her sad story, 204—her father’s ex- 


(P., M.P.) on land culture | 
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travagance, 205—Miss Mitford his 
breadwinner, ib.—among the best 
letter writers in our language, 206 
—publication of a volume of poems, 
207—driven out from Bertram 
House, 211—her literary industry, 
213—four successful tragedies, 214— 
opera of Sadak and Kualasrade, ib.— 
pensioned by the ministry, 215— 
‘Our Village,’ ib.—‘ Belford Regis,’ 
216—her success in serious drama 
the greatest won by any English- 
woman, 217. 

Morals, two senses in which the word 
is employed, 49—qualifications neces- 
sary to the historian of, 50—three 
elements in moral history, theories, 
practice, and moral type, 67—change 
wrought in the moral type by Chris- 
tianity, 68—moral type under the 
pagan empire, 69—connection be- 
tween religion and morality in 
paganism and in Christianity, 70— 
modern morality the product of 
three factors, 76— Christian and 
feudal influences on the condition of 
women, 80. 

Murray (the Regent), as treated by Mr. 
Froude, 516. 


N 


Napoleon’s early life, 346—victory 
over the Sections, 349—marriage 
with Madame de Beauharnais, 350— 
avowed object of the Italian cam- 

ign conquest and plunder, ib.—his 
rst proclamation to the army, 351 
—exactions from,the Italian States, 
352 —caleulated disinterestedness, 

* 353—suspension of arms purchased 
by the Papal Government, ib.— 
plunder of churches, 356—orders a 
skirmish for the’ amusement of his 
mistress, 357—wholesale robbery of 
Venice, 359—residence at Monto- 
bello in quasi-regal state and Jose- 
phine’s drawing-rooms, ib.—menac- 
ing interview with the Austrian 
plenipotentiary before the Treaty of 
Campo Formio, 360—arrival and 
magnificent reception in Paris, 361— 
Talleyrand’s congratulation aud Na- 
poleon’s suggestive reply, 361— 
expedition to Egypt, 362—proclaims 
himself and his army true Mussul- 
mans, 363—murderous defeat of the 
Mamelukes, 364—fishing for Mame- 
lukes, ib.—Napoleon’s dream to 
emulate Alexander, 364—retreat 


from Acre, 365—defeats the Turks 
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at Aboukir, ib—return to France, 
366—received with acclamation at 
Frejus, ib.—Sieyés and Napoleon, 
367, 370—scene at the Cinq-Cents, 
368—Lucien’s conduct as president, 
369 — and coup d'état establishing 
the consulate, ib.—Napoleon himself 
unequal to the occasion, ib.—Thiers 
on Napoleon’s rapidity of action, 
370—incidents of the journey from 
Fontainebleau to Elba, ib.—campaign 
of Marengo, 371—Moreau’s cam- 
paign, 373—Napoleon’s maxims of 
kingeraft, 375—in all his tastes and 
instincts a parvenu, 376—never in 
the English sense of the word a 
gentleman, 379—attack on Lord 
Whitworth, ib.—interviews with 
Metternich, 378, 380—reception of 
the Pope in 1804, 378—bearing to- 
wards the Queen of Prussia, 379— 
persecutions against Mesdames de 
Stael, Recamier, and others, 380— 
crushes literature at a blow, 381— 
interviews at Tilsit, 382—his cha- 
racter, 383—the code not planned or 
initiated by him, ib.—designated by 
M. Lanfrey as a séclérat couronné, 
384, 

Non-historic times, ages of stone and 
bone, of bronze, and of iron, 433— 
failure of the Danish system of 
classifying those times, 434—sur- 
vival of customs, 435—tumuli or 
barrows, 442—dolmens or crom- 
lechs, 443—stone circles, 444 — 
alignments or avenues of upright 
stones, 445—menhirs or peulvens, 
446—number of names of French 
towns ending in ac proportional to 
that of the megalithic remains in each 
district, 448—relation of the same 
termination to the number of dol- 
mens in Cornwall, 449— African 
dolmens, 452—indications of date 
afforded by such monuments, 453— 
the tomb of King Hildetand, 454— 
the Viking graves, 456—the stand- 
ing stones of Stennis, 458—stone 
circles in Corrowmore, 459—cairn¥ 
on the banks of the Boyne and at 
Loughcrew, 461—megalithic _ re- 
mains in England, 462—Kits Cotty 
house, the countless stones, and the 
coffin stones, 463—group of a circle 
and two dolmens at Rollrich, .— 
age of the Avebury group, 466— 
prosaic descent from poetic specula- 
tion respecting supposed prehistoric 


monuments, 468—Turanian origin | 


of dolmen builders, 470. 
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Oo. 
Oliphant’s (Mrs.) ‘ Historical Sketches 
of the Reign of George IL.,’ 110. 
Orkneys, ancient remains in the, 406. 


P. 


Paris workpeo le, habits of, 1083—the 
metropolis of proletarism, 106—aver- 
age feeding of the Parisians com- 
pared with the alimentation of the 
peasantry, tb.—effects of the exces- 
sive multiplication of public offices 
in France, 107—Parisian banking 
system, 108, 

Pattison (Mark, B.D.) on the Reign 
of George II., 113. 

Painting (English school of), the |full 
extent of the province of painting 
first perceived by our countrymen, 
412—stages of art in Europe, 414— 
the reinauguration of painting due 
to the English masters of the last 
century, 416—Stanfield and Leslie, 
419—excellence of the Venetians in 
a large imitation of nature, 428. 

Petrie (Dr.) on the ‘ Round Towers of 
Ireland,’ 461. 

Pope’s (the poet) observations on 

litics, 117—his purpose and place 
in literature, 122. 

Port Arthur, horrors of the convict 

establishment of, 139. 


R. 


Railway Companies, annual accounts 
published by, 36. 

Renouf (Mr.) on Papal infallibility, 
189. 


Richardson’s novels, 122. 
Rogers (John), reformer and martyr, 
317. 


s. 


Sadowa, the death-blow to personal 
government in France, 385. 

Samuelson’s (D., M.P.) Studies of the 
Land and Tenantry in Ireland, 282, 

Saxony, education in, 475. 

Shelley's intimacy with Byron, 229. 

Shippen and Sir rt Walpole, 119. 

Shuttleworth’s (Sir J. K.) services to 
education, 478. 

Shyness, its causes misunderstood, 203. 

Stoicism, its limited influence in the 
Roman empire, 69. 


| Stowe’s (Mrs. Beecher) ‘ Lady Byron 


Vindicated,’ 218—her contradictions 
and absurdities, 237 — flings down 
her ill-gotten gains, ib. See Byron. 
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Stuarts (the), speculations on the con- 
sequences which would have followed 
their restoration, 120, 

Syllabus (the Papal), principle that 
underlies it, 191. 


T. 

Tasmania, alleged battues of the natives 
by the military in, 137. 

Temporal power in the Church, the 
Pope’s the only, 175. 

Tennyson’s ‘ Holy Grail,’ his two chief 
characteristics, 3—one quality which 
he has not, ib.—the ‘ Holy Grail’ 
the completion of the Arthurial 
legends, 4—his dramatic power esti- 
mated, 
Thomas Mallory, 9—the Passing of 
Arthur, 11—the Northern Farmer, 
13 —the Golden Supper and the 
Higher Pantheism, 14—character of 
Lucretius lowered by Mr. Tennyson, 
14—his fundamental misconception 
of that poet, 16. 

Teutonic nations, the prodigious 
changes wrought by their invasions 
in the Roman provinces, 76—charac- 
ter of the ancient Teutonic peoples, 
77. 

Thiers’ History, its influence in restor- 
ing the dynasty of Napoleon, 344— 
contrasted with Lanfrey’s, ib. 

Thomson, Akenside, and Young, 124. 

Trench (Dr.) on the Revision of the 
New Testament, 301. 





7 — contrasted with Sir | 


| 








"s (Mr.) evidence respecting the | 


management of Irish estates, 275. 
Turanians and Aryans, points distin- 
guishing them, 472. 
Tyndale (translator of the Bible) anec- 
dote of, 310—his life, 311—last words 
and martyrdom, 316. 


Uz 


Ultramontane school of writers, neo- 
Catholics and Jesuits the joint con- 
stituents of, 163—the two events 
leading to its formation, 165—a 
struggle for temporalities under the 
mask of principles, 168. 

Vv. 

Venetian painting, 428. 

Venice plundered and oppressed by 
Napoleon, 355— treaty of Campo 
Formio, 359. 

Village life, characteristics of, 505. 


| 
| 





| 


INDEX TO VOL. 128. 


Villeneuve (Admiral), suicide of, 384. 
w. 


Walpole’s (Sir R.) administration, 115 
—contrasted with Bolingbroke as the 
men of their period, 116. 

Wales, position of the established 
Church in, and proposal for its spolia- 
tion, 387—origin of modern dissent 
in Wales, 389— simultaneous re- 
storation of the four cathedrals, 391 
—church-building and restoration 
steadily advancing, 393—increase of 
chapels accounted for, 394—increased 
number of glebe-houses and resident 
incumbents, 397—multiplication of 
churches in mountain parishes, 399 
—home missionaries pioneers of the 
Church, 401—progress of St. David’s 
College, 403—of Church education 
in Wales, 404—choral festivities 
among the signs of life and activity in 
the Church, 406—religious statistics 
of Wales and inaccuracy of Mr. Bow- 
stead’s Report, 408, 

Wesleyan Methodists, various denomi- 
nations of, 394. 

Westcott (B. F., B.D.) on the History 
of the English Bible, 301. 

Whitgift (Archbishop), 540. 

Wilson’s (James) Report on Assurance, 
34. 


Women, change in their condition 
effected, first, by Christianity, (2) 
by the Teutonic usages of feudalism 
and chivalry. 79. 

Wycliffe’s (John) Life and Works, 306 
—his remains burnt, 309 — 170 
manuscript copies of his Bible still 
in existence, 310. 


Y 


Young’s (Arthur) comparison of French 
and English Agriculture, 88. 


Z. 

Zealand (New), Lord Granville’s de- 
spatches respecting, 141 — William 
ing, the Maori chief, 145—the 
Taranaki war, 147—outbreak of war, 
149—Potatau, the first Maori King, 
150—danger of confiscation of native 
land as a punishment, 153—every 
man among the Maori an armed 
soldier, 154—requirements of the 
colonists, 155—condition of the na- 

tives, 157. 
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